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ifnuoDocroRT  eemaeks. 

This  is  jne  of  the  most  grQoeful  of  Addisou's  works,  and  next  to  Di-J- 
deu's  Dialogue  on  Draniatio  Poetry,  the  best  speoimeii  in  our  language  ot 
this  Style  of  writing.  Addieon  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney"  English 
Envoy  at  Vienna,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  Fontenelle's  Dialogue  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds  in  his  eye ;  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  aay  that 
he  has  fully  equalled  his  model  The  first  part  waa  written  a,t  Vienna, 
and  though  the  work  was  shown  to  his  friends  and  approved  by  them,  it 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  general  subject  of  numiama- 
lies  has  since  been  treated  by  several  English  writers,  and  both  the  exoel- 
lent  iotroduetion  of  Aokei'raan,  and  Humphrey's  valuable  Manual,  oontiiin 
more  miumiation  than  Addison's  Diali^nes.  But,  there'  is  no  uook  in 
which  the  lover  of  Latin  poetry  will  lind  within  the  same  uompuas,  so 
many  important  suggestions  and  liappj  iliusCrutious. 

Of  this  work  Ogle  says ; — 

"  The  '  Dialogues  on  Medals' rather  prove  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to 
attain  so  complex  and  unconnected  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  a  short  period, 
than  profound  information  on  tlie  subject.  FJeeorini  was  his  master,  and 
says,  '  Se  did  not  go  any  depth  In  the  study  of  medals ;  all  the  knowledge 
ne  had  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  he  had  fiom  me ;  and  I  did  not  give  him 
above  twenty  lessons  upou  that  sabject'  There  are  two  sorts  of  infoi'ma- 
tion  usually  possessed  by  men  of  literature  and  iteearoh :  the  one  rndi- 
mental,  which  is  generally  received  from  instructors  ;  the  other  the  know- 
ledge a  learner  obtains  by  his  own  labor.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
iddison  obtained  the  former  in  tie  twenty  lessons  given  him  byFiccorini, 
and  that  he  added  more  by  his  own  investigation,  and  by  studying  the 
treatise  on  Medals  and  Inscriptions  of  Bernai'din  Maif^us,  then  in  general 
use  among  travellers  and  the  learned." — Oole — lAfe  of  Addisoti.,  pp.  21,  22. 

And  Miss  Aikio: — 

"  It  was  thus  that  he  iatroduond  to  his  friend  hia  beautiful  '  Dialogues 
on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals;'  perhaps  the  moat  perfect,  certainly 
the  most  graceful  examples  in  our  language  of  this  form  of  compositifiji. 
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Dr.  Johnson's  asBertion. — wl  y      <1  w   h  F  litera- 

tiira  probably  did  not  iiipliid  h  b       d      d      p  -Bork  of 

I'ontenelle,— that  Dryden'B  D  n  D    m         p       J  w      Addiaon'g 

model,  is  thus  disproved  ;  and    h  m  h  p  e  sag' 

gaste  a  enrioua  national  contrast.  The  informing  spint  of  the  dia  gnes  of 
Foiitenelle  is  that  of  gallantry ;  and  the  fftir  pupil  whom  he  addresBes  im- 
bibea  the  principles  of  the  aetranomy  of  Descartes  diluted  and  dulcified 
with  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  flattery,  on  the  graces  of  her  person  and 
the  charms  of  her  mind  ;  but  although  the  stndy  of  medals  could  scarcely 
lie  regarded  as  leas  within  the  sphere  of  female  inquiry  than  worlds  and 
their  vortices,— and  in  fact  there  had  been  ladies  in  this  country  of  a  for- 
mer and  a  better  age  eelabrated  for  their  nnmiamatie  attainments, — the 
English  wit  carefully  exonerates  himself  from  all  obligation  to  compliment 
the  ladies  on.  the  occasion,  and  admits  not  even  a  humble  listener  of  the 
feminine  gender.  A  knowledge  of  the  pattern  on  which  he  worked  might 
likewise  have  shielded  the  author  from  a  criticism  of  Bishop  Burd,  who 
imputes  it  as  a  fault  to  these  dialogues  that  they  deviate  from  the  olaa- 
sical  examples  in  not  exhibiting  real  eharaetera  as  the  interlooutors.  In 
any  case,  this  appears  an  ill-considered  objection  ;  and  it  is  probable  Unit 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  was  warped  by  his  own  practice.  Whatever 
dignity  or  seeming  authority  this  kind  of  artifice, — an  offensive  one  at  the 
best  to  the  true  lover  of  historical  and  biographical  truth, — might  lend  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  philosophy,  polities  or  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  te  point  out  any  advacbiga  to  be  gained  by  it  on  such  a  topic  as 
the  usefulness  ot  medals,  essentially  a,  branch  of  erudition  ;  while  the  dil 
ficnliios  and  objections  are  obvious.  The  part  of  a  leading  speaker  must 
in  all  propriety  have  been  aaaignedto  some  one  of  the  very  email  number 
of  learned  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  devoting  their 
lives  to  profound  investigations  in.  this  dark  and  difficult  science;  and 
with  what  modesty  could  a  writer  who  had  only  skimmed  its  surface, 
have  uttered  coojectures  or  remarks  of  his  own  under  the  sanction  of 
names  such  as  those  of  Spanheim  or  LeVailliaott 

"  It  appeal's  that  the  study  of  medals  had  been  a  favorite  object  of  pur- 
suit  with  Addison  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  where  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  technical  instructions  of  a  professor  of  this  branch  of  anti- 
quities besides  embracing  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  tlie  most  cele- 
brated collections.  According  to  Mb  general  plan  in  tlie  stndy  of  anti 
quity,  he  applied  h     k     wl  dg      f  th  bj     ts  to  the  illustration  of  pas- 

■Miges  in  the  Latin  p  t  by  wh  h  n  t  n,  he  frequently  explained  the 
signifioatjon  of  ro  1  la     Se      al      amp!       f  this  application  of  his  read- 


ing oi 


n  his  T  a 


o  first  f  these  1  1  gn  ^  m  h  more  thickly  interspersed 
than  even  his  Ti-a  1  tl  q  t  t  f  m  noient  writers,  brought  to 
explain   the  object  t  d  t         presented   by   the  ohai'gea 
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of  the  medalB  ;  and  the  wide  range  of  suljeote,  with  tlie  great  num- 
ber and  vanety  of  authors  quoted,  highly  lionorable  as  they  are  to  the 
learned  diligence  of  the  author,  are  aleo  quite  effeotual  in  removing  what- 
ever of  drycesa  might  have  been  found  in  the  topic  Itself.  The  playful 
turns  of  fancy,  and  the  Btrokas  of  charBcter  and  hnmor  which  give  dis- 
tinctness and  Biiirnation  to  the  Bpoakors,  have  as  mnoh  of  the  peouliav 
zest  of  bi9  ganiua  as  hifl  beet  Spectatore.  Besides  the  two  dialogues  whicli 
atriotlj  answer  to  the  general  title,  there  is  a  third  culled  '  A  parallel  be- 
tween aneisnt  and  modern  medala,'  which  is  laudable  for  the  moderation 
and  absence  of  national  prepossession  with  which  it  diacusaefl  the  meiita 
and  defects  of  those  etriiok  by  order  of  liOrOB  XIV.,  to  record  the  glories  of 
his  reign.  It  is  frankly  avowed,  that,  in  most  points  of  exeellenoe,  these 
come  nearer  to  the  ancients  than  any  olhei'  modern  ones,  audit  is  added, 
that  to  the  French  we  are  also  '  indebted  for  the  beat  lights  that  liave 
been  giveo  to  the  whole  science  in  general." 

"For  what  reason  the  author  of  these  elegant  and  highly  finished 
pieces  should  have  left  them  to  mate  their  first  appearance  in  the  post- 
humous edition  of  his  worts,  itla  not  easy  to  divine.  Possibly  he  might 
apprehend  that  he  had  already  introduced  in  his  Travels  as  much  of  clas- 
sical matter  as  the  English  public,  immersed  in  pafty  contests,  would  find 
leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  to ;  possibly  he  might  not  fully  have  satis- 
fied the  escessive  delicacy  of  his  own  ta£te  in  the  esecution  ;  probably  he 
might  soon  become  distrustful  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  hia  conjectural 
interpretations  of  enigmatical  inscriptions  and  half-effaced  or  ill-iormed 
figures." — MissAnoM — Zi/e  of  AiMson,  pp.  89-91. 

Lb  Ciero,  whose  acquaintance  Addison  formed  during  his  tour,  and 
who  apparently  had  seen  the  first  draft  of  the  Dialogues,  says,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  theTravela,  Ac,  which  were  "  done  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  printed  in  1715" — "Mr.  Addison  has  not  a  little  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medals,  the  mystical  meanings  of  whose  reverses 
he  has  explained  In  a  woi't  well  worthy  to  be  made  public,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with." 

"These  Dialogues  of  Addison  are  written  with  that  sweetness  and 
purity  of  style  which  constitute  him  one  of  our  fiist  prose  writers.  The 
chief  imperteoti  on  of  his  TreaUse  on  Medals  is,  that  the  persons  introduced 
ns  speakers,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  the  ancienta,  are 
fictitio-m,  not  real;  for  Cynthio,  Philander,  Pftltemi  n,  Eugenio  and  Theooles, 
[annot  equally  excit«  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  Socratua 
and  Aloibiades,  Atticus  and  Brutita,  Cowley  aid  Spralt,  Maynard  and 
Somein."— jStHiMwionii,  v.  1,  p.  80. — G, 
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OCCAfltOSJJ)  BT  ME.  ADDISOlirS  TREATISE  OS  UKDAli. 

See  tie  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  I 
How  Kome  her  own  sad  sepulctre  appears : 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  I 
The  very  tomba  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead  ! 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldVing  age ; 
Some,  hostile  fury ;  some,  religious  rage : 
Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal,  conspire ; 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  ruins  sav'd  from  flame, 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name,  the  learn 'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd.     She  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust ; 
Huge  moles  whose  shadow  stretoh'd  from  shore  to  sbora 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more  ! 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design ; 
And  all  her  triumphs  sink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps ; 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judsea  weeps ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proiad  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  thi  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine; 
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A  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  roU'd ; 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  winga  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  narao 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  cyo, 
Gods,  emp'rora,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  poro, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  mat  adoro  : 
Tliis,  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endeara. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ton  hundred  years.    . 
To  gain  Pesoennius  one  employs  his  sclicmos, 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams; 
Poor  Vadius,  long  witli  learned  spleen  devour'd. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd  , 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side, 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine ; 
Her  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garments  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blust,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part,  . 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  hor  claim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroll'd, 
And  vanquish'd  realms  supply  recording  gold  ? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face ; 
There  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see, 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree; 
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Or  in  fiur  series  laurel'd  bards  be  shown, 

A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Then  shall  thy  Oraggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 

On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shioe  j 

With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  hood, 

And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  bo  read. 

"  Statesman,  jet  friend  to  truth  !  in  soul  sincere, 

lu  action  Mthful,  and  in  honour  clear : 

Who  broke  no  promise,  scrv'd  no  private  end, 

Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  apitrov'd, 

And  prois'd,  uccnvj'd,  by  the  luuse  he  loy'd." 
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0POS  TUB  liSEFULHESS  OFAHCIENT  MEDALfl, 
DIALOGUE   I. 

Cynthio,  Eugenius,  and  Philander,  had  retired  together  from 
the  town  to  a  country  village,  that  lies  upon  the  Thames.  Their 
deaign  was  to  pass  away  the  heat  of  the  summer  among  the  fresh 
breeaes  that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  raisturo  of 
shades  and  fountMns,  in  which  the  whole  country  naturally 
abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well  versed  in  the  politer 
parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  most  refined  nations 
of  Europe :  so  that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  themselves 
on  a  thousand  different  subjeete  without  running  into  the  eommor 
topic  of  defaming  public  parties,^  or  particular  persons.  As  they 
were  intimate  friends  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 

reputation  ia  chiefly  owing  to  what  ha  wrote  in 
"1  daeerve  to  be  etuiiied  with  eare. 

., ...  r  of  this  oiaas,  without  admiring 

gom^ljmes.  But  I  shall  do  it  sparingly-  It  will  be  mure  useful  to  poin6 
out  bis  defects,  which,  in  such  a  crowd  of  beautiea,  may  be  overlooJted,  or 
may  tbemaelvea  be  mistaken  for  beauties.  Nor  let  the  presumption  of  this 
attempt  ^ve  offence  to  any,  even  tbough  they  should  dissent  from  me,  ia 
tt^e  instanoes  alleged:  for,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring  whether  sufii  a 
writer  have  any  feulta,  ia,  in  effect,  to  pay  the  highest  compliment  to  his 
merit.  And  for  the  rest,  I  commit  myself  to  the  candour  of  all  oapable 
judges. — Nam  etiaia  cum  jiidiciiini  uieum  osteitdero,  SMwm  tamen  iegentibui 
relinmtam. 

^J)sfaminff  public  parties,  is  not  a  topic,  but  a  mode  of  treating  it.  It 
had  been  move  esact  to  say  "  into  the  common  practice  of  defaming  publio 
parUes,"  &e. 
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rse,  or  upon  occasion  to  speai  a  Latin  i 
without  fearing  tlie  imputation  of  pedantry  or  ill-breedmg. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  fields, 
when  their  discourse  accidentally  fell  upon  severaJ  unprofitable 
parts  of  learning.  It  was  Cynthio's  humour  to  run  down  e¥ery 
thing  that  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre- 
ferring good  sense  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  took  a  pleasure 
to  appear  ignorant,  that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those 
that  valued  themselves  on  their  books  and  studies,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  could  BOt  have  at- 
tacked many  paits  of  learning  so  succoasfully,  had  not  he  bor- 
rowed his  assistances  from  them.  After  having  rallied  a  set  or 
two  of  virtuosos,  he  fell  upon  the  medallists. 

These  gentlemen,  says  he,  value  themselves  upon  teing  critics 
IB  rust,  and  wUi  undertako  to  tell  you  the  diiferent  ages  of  it,  by 
its  colour.  They  are  possessed  with  a  kind  of  learned  avarice, 
and  are  for  gettmg  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  There  are  several  of 
them  that  are  better  acquainted  with  tho  faces  of  the  Antonines, 
than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would  rather  choose  to  count  out  a  sum 
in  sesterces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Ita- 
ly that  used  to  swear  by  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these  virtuosos  about  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness' 
of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  up  a  coin 
of  gold,  and  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  inscription, 
tells  you  very  gravely,  if  it  were  brass,  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Auother  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescenniaa  Niger,  and  judiciously  dis- 
tho  sound  of  it  to  be  modern.''     A  third  desires  you  to 


"Substantivea  terminating  in  ess,  eapeoiaJly  if  polysyllables,  have  ai 
affect  in  our  language.     We  now  say,  aMhenUeiip 

I-  Judidonsly  disling^iis/ies  th^  sound  of  U  to  be  modem.  Innwjnra 
expresscO.— It  aliould  have  been,  "  jiidioiouflly  obserwa  the  sound  ot  it  ti 
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observe  well  tlie  toga  on  Hncli  a  reverse,  and  asts  you  w 

3  believe  tbe  eleeve  of  it  to  be  of  the  true 


I  must  oonf'ess,  says  Pbilaoder,  the  knowledge  of  medals  has 
most  of  those  disadvantages  that  can  render  a  science  ridiculous, 
to  euoh  as  are  not  well  versed  in  it.  Nothing  ia  more  easy  than 
to  represent  as  impertineneies  any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  happiuesa  or  convenience  of  mantind. 
When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the  stars  and  planets, 
or  lays  out  a  twelve-month  on  the  spots  in  the  sua,  however  noble 
his  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  bur- 
lesque. But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh  at  such  studies  as 
are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  curious  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  oookle-shells  ?  yot 
the  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufGoient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  medals, 
which  is  charged  with  so  many  unconoerning  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  built  on  snob  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Eg  w  yttt       towht  Ph  1    d  r  said  on  the 

bjtfmdl       Hw  thtd  d  rather  to  be 

g       1 1    th        h  t        f     wh    1    reason  ho  was 

IT  d       Oy  thio.     I  must 
1        1      d  to  speak  against 


hi 

1  th     gh      t 

m 

h    U  dm 

If 

I  f 

t    ly  th  t  I  k 

w 

g   p    J  d              f 
til  his  whil     to     mj 

It 

f    t    th  t  Ph  1     d      has  thought 
m    t  m      p        t      I  am  glad, 

modern."  "We  aay,  to  dislinmdsk  one  thing  from  another;  or,  to  dUtingnit  t 
between  one  thing  and  another, — but  not,  "to  distingviah  any  thing  to  he. 
If  the  word  distln^ishea  be  here  used,  it  should  bs  in  soms  suoh  way  aa 
this,  "  diiUn-amilies  the  lotmd  of  it  from  that  of  an  aiudeitt  coin."  We  first 
paroeire  a  MsHnatioa  between  two  things,  and  then  condude  this  nut  to  he 
that.  The  word  dislin,gui«hes  ia  here  used  by  Mr.  A.  as  if  it  implied  an 
act  of  the  mind,  which  is  consequent  to  dmlingmskitig.  The  word  ia, 
tliBrafore,  impropei". 
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tlien,     y  Cjntli'     th  1 1  h 

1  have  1  g  w   Ii  d  t    L       t 

jou  ot    t  I  m  ght  f  1 


still  r 


tbl 


1 

b  t  1 


th 


d  d     f  :h 


him  on  a  science  of  which 
th  f  1    ss.     There,  says  Philan- 

At  p  t  you  do  not  know  but  it 
B  t  h  Id  I  endeavour  to  convince 
my  t  pt  nd  so  render  my  science 
0     th  ary,  says  Cynthio,  we  are 

p  fitaJ  1  nesa  of  your  science,  that 
fi  d  but  if  you  succeed,  you 
]  ty  Well,  says  Philander,  in 
d  bl  proselytes,  I  am  very  well 
g  w  th  y  u  on  the  subject;  but  on 
mm  ate  yeur  thoughts  to  me 
m  have  any  difficulties  that 

g  T  make  use  of  the  liberty 
t  t  11  you  what  I  believe  sur- 
m  If  We  are  apt  to  think  your 
th  d  ff  lent  jriees  thev  Bet  up  n 
d  t  th  ncient  value  jr  the  met  d 
A  1  medil  fw  example  sfail 
U  da  piece  of  biass  thm 


will 


hopes    f  m  Iv       t 
conte  1 1    t  Ik    w  y 
this  c     It        th  t  y 
freely  wb      y       d 
you  th    k  m        p  1 1 
you  g  E 

prises    11  b  g 
niedalli  t      1  ttl    f 
their     in    w  th     t 
of  wh   h  th  y 

be  m  t    ra  1  th  U 

eithe       T  w      y  y     Ph  1 

medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  tiea- 
Bure  of  money,  but  of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fancy  any  oharmB 
in  gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn  it.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  consist  in  its  metal,  but  its 
erudition.  It  is  the  device  that  has  raised  the  species,  so  that  at 
present  an  as  or  an  (Aolus  may  carry  a  liigber  price  than  a  dmta- 
rius  or  a  drachma ;  and  a  piece  of  money  that  was  not  worth  a 
penny  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crownti, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  guineas.     I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that  to  have 


•  So  ^ersuadsil,  Ao.    Batter  tdiiE 
unpryfilobla  tiiut — " 


«dy. 


t   JOUl'  t 
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a  relish  for  ancient  coinsj  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contempt  of  the 
modern.  Bu'  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be  "able,  with  all  your 
medallio  elocji-ence,  to  persuade  Eugenius  and  myself  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Othos  and  Giyrdians  than  of  Jico- 
buii's  or  Louis  d'ors.  This,  however,  wo  shall  be  judges  of,  when 
jou  have  let  us  know  the  several  uses  of  old  coins. 

Tlje  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Philander,  is  the  show- 
ing us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persons  of  anticjuity.  A  cabinet 
of  medals  is  a,  collection  of  pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls 
them  very  humorously, 

Conoisum  argeDtum  in  titiilos,  faciesque  minutaa.  Sat,  5. 

Tou  here  see  the  Alesandeis,  Csesars,  Pomppys,  Trajani,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  heioes,  who  have  many  of  them  so  di&tm 
gaished  themselves  fiom  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost 
look  upon  them  as  anothei  '(peoies  It  is  an  igriLible  amuse 
ment  to  compare,  m  om  own  thoughts,  the  face  of  a  gieat  man 
^yith  the  oharactei  that  authors  have  given  us  of  him,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  find  out  in  his  looks  a,nd  feituies  eitbci  the  haughty, 
cruel,  01  merciful  temper  that  discovers  itself  m  the  history  of  his 
actions.  We  find,  too,  on  medals,  the  repiesentations  ot  ladies 
that  have  given  oci  asion  to  whole  volumes  on  the  account  only  ot 
a  feoe.  We  have  here  the  pleisure  to  oxamiue  their  looks  and 
dresses;  and  to  survey  at  leisure  those  beauties  that  hive  some 
times  been  tho  happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms  nor  d) 
you  only  meet'  the  faces  of  such  a,i  are  fimous  in  history  but 
of  several  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  except  on 
medals.  8omo  of  the  emperors,  for  example,"  have  had  wives, 
and  some  of  them  children,  that  no  authors  have  mentioned.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  the  study  of  coins  for  having  made  no? 

•ife-t.     ItsJuuUT'e  " meet  icitli,"  ai  v/nbitwe  it  heXow—" mel  with  oa 
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diawveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them  information  of  sucb 
persona  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  no  other  kind  of  records.  Toil 
mnat  give  me  leave,  says  Cynthio,  to  reject  this  last  use  of  medals. 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  myself  with  a  person's 
nam.e  or  face  that  receives  all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and 
would  never  have  been  known  in  the  world,  had  there  not  been 
such  things  as  medals.  A  man's  memory  finds  suf&cient  employ- 
ment on  such  as  have  really  signalized  themselves  by  their  gieat 
actions,  without  charging  itself  with  the  names  of  an  insignificant 
people,  whose  whole  history  is  written  on  the  edges  of  an  old 

If  you  are  only  for  sueh  persons  as  have  made  a  noise  in  the 
world,  says  Philander,  you  have  on  medals  a  long  list  of  heakheu 
deities,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and 
ornaments.  You  see  the  copies  of  several  statues  that  have  bad  the 
politest  nations  of  the  world  fall  down  before  them.  Yon  have 
here,  too,  several  persons  of  a  more  thin  and  shadowy  nature,  as 
Hope,  Constancy,  Fidelity,  Abundance,  Honour,  Virtue,  Eter 
nitj,  Justice,  Moderation,  Happiness,  and  in  short  a  whole 
t         f  th    Ilk     m        iry     b  t  T    th       -j  y    Id 


f t    fi  d 

h  th      ht        th 

t  f^l 

N"  t  to      t       pt 

t     th 

f       d  1    th  t  h 

1  b   t    y  p 

t         wh      1     hp 

1,         T    Big  I  f     y 

mm    d  d  th  m  t 
wthtth  t  wnldh        f       dt        ylflinltth 

invented  "  such  an  airy  speolea  of  beings,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colours,  or  to  find  out  a  proper  dress 
for  a  passion.     It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason,  aaya  Philander; 

voald  have  found" — i( 
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that  painters  have  not  a  little  coiitributed  to  bring  tlie  studj  of 
medals  in  yogue.  ■  For  not  to  mention  several  others,  C-jracaio 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Aretine  by  designs  that  he  took  from  the 
Spintrije  of  Tiberius.  Kaphafel  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
figures  on  old  coins.  Patin  tells  us  thatLe  Brun  had  done  the 
same.  And  it  ia  well  known  that  Rubens  had  a  noble  coUectton 
of  medals  in  his  own  possession.  But  I  must  not  quit  this  head 
before  I  tell  yon,  that  you  see  on  medals  not  only  the  names  and 
persons  of  emperors,  kings,  consuls,  pro-consuls,  praetors,  aad  the 
like  characters  of  importance,  but  of  some  of  the  poets,  and  of 
several  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  a 
noble  time,  says  Cynthio,  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs  could 
make  a  man  immortal.  How  many  heroes  would  Mooi-fiolds 
have  furnished  out  in  tho  days  of  old  ?  A  fellow  that  can  now 
only  win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among  the.  Greets,  might 
have  had  his  fooe  stamped  upon  their  coins.  But "  these  were 
tho  wise  ancients,  who  had  more  esteem  for  a  Milo  than  a  Homer, 
and  heaped  up  greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockeys,  than  on  the 
poet  himself.  But  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  jou  have  drawn  up 
all  your  medallic  people,  and,  indeed,  they  make  a  much  more 
formidable  body  than  I  could  have  imagined.  You  have  shewn 
us  all  conditions,  sesos,  and  ages,  emperors  and  empresses,  men 
and  children,  gods  and  wrestlers..  Nay,  you  have  conjured  up 
persons  that  exist  no  where  else  but  on  old  coins,  and  have  made 
our  passions,  and  virtues,  and  vioes,  visible,  I  could  never  have 
thought  that  a  cabinet  of  medals  had  been  so  well  peopled. '  But, 
in  the  nest  place,  says  Philander,  as  we  see  on  coins  the  different 
faces  of  persons,  we  see  on  them,  too,  their  different  habits  and 
dresses,  according  to  the  mode  that  prevailed  in  the  several  ages 
when   the  medals   were   stamped.     This   is   another  u«e,  says 

"Bui  "  begiuE  the  next  aentenee. 
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Cynttio,  that,  in  my  opinion,  contril  utes  rather  to  mate  a  man 
learned  than  wise,  and  is  neither  capable  of  pleasing  the  under- 
standing or  imagination,  '  I  know  there  are  several  superoil- 
loas  critics,  that  will  treat  an  author  with  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable,  if  he  fancies  the  old  Komaua  wore  a  girdle,  and  are 
amazed  at  i  man's  ignorance,  who  believes  the  toga  had  anj 
sleeves  to  it  till  the  declension  of  the  Koman  empire.  Now  1 
would  fain  know  the  great  importance  of  this  kind  of  learning, 
and  why  it  should  not  be  as  nohle  a  task  to  write  upon  al  bib  and 
hanging- sleeves,  as  on  the  Jndla  and  pratexta.  The  reason  is, 
that  we  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  one,  and  meet  with 
the  other  no  where  hut  La  learned  authors.  An  antiijuary  will 
scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a  night-rail,  a  petticoat  or  a  manteau ; 
but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of  the  churcli  on  the  vitta 
and  pephis,  the  stola  and  instita.  How  would  an  oM  Eomai: 
laugh,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  see  the  solemn  dissertations 
that  have  been  made  on  these  weighty  subjects.  To  set  them  in 
their  natural  light,  let  as  fancy,  if  you  please,  that  about  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  some  profound  author  shall  write  a  learned 
treatise  on  the  habits  of  the  present  age,  distinguished  into  this 
following  titles  and  chapters. 

Of  the  old  British  trowsor. 
Of  the  ruff  and  collar-band. 

The  opinion  of  several  learned  men  concerning  the  use  of  the 
shoulder-knot, 

8uch-a-one  mistaken  in  his  aciiouut  of  the  surtout,  &c. 


'And  it 


tavabU  of  pleasing 
'ther"  aa placed  b 


D  diitinf-t  capacitiei  are  going  to  be  specified:  wher .. 

only  one  eapaciti/ ;  that  of  pleasinff,  hai-a  mentioned.     Besides,  the    cor. 
relative  of  "ndther"  h  "nor,"  and  not  "or."    *rhe  wliola  ehonlcl  be  given 

n ..._j  :,  ^either  oapabla  of  informing  the  nnderatflinlin^  nor  of 

Lgination,    or'elae  "lind  is  not  capable  of  pleaaing  eith,:t 
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I  dg     f 
mi 


t    t   to        i 
;       -t     Ij 


pt 
If       ylttl     m 


1  t  t  n  th  d  a      t     t     d 

„      _    t        d       th    e      k      d  B 
th"     '  Bj  tl     m  m       w    Id      mp    h    d  b  tt  ! 


M    nB  m      w    d    1 
ih    11     y      3.  t    b 


m    h  1  th     h  J 


t  tl 


p„,™,».n  from  tie  help  of  tediomq     tt  dd        it 

Ihe  de.ign,  B>js  PUkodet,'  might  he  toij  uboM,  but  rfter  «h.t 
model,  would  jou  work?  Sigoiim,  for  enmpl.,  will  toll  jou 
th.t  tho  veais  trabeaza  was  of  moh  »  pmlioiite  fashion,  Soaliger 
i,  for  another,  and  Daoier  thinks  thorn  both  in  the  wrong.  These 
are,  .aj.  Cjnthio,  I  .uppo.o  the  names  of  tire.  Eoman  tailors  : 
tor  i.  it  po..iblo  men  of  learning  oan  have  an,  disputes  of  this 
nature?  Maj  not  we  as  well  belieTO  that  toreaftor  the  whole 
loatned  world  will  he  divided  upon  tho  make  of  u  modem  pair'  of 
hieoohes'  And  ,et,  .ay.  Bugomn.,  the  oulios  haw  fallen  as 
foul  upon  eaoh  otho.  f  jr  matter,  of  tho  same  moment  But  ,.  to 
this  pomt,  «he.«  the  make  of  the  gaimont  i.  eonlro, ertod,  let 
them.  It  they  ean  «nd  cloth  enough,  woik  after  all  tho  mo.l  pro 
bahle  lashions  To  enlarge  tho  do.ign,  I  would  hare  auothei 
room  for  th.  old  Eoman  mstruments  of  war,  where  jou  might  .ee 
the  y.;«i»  and  the  shield,  tho  eagles,  ensigns,  heimeU  battering 
rams,  uid  tiophies,  m  a  wo.d,  all  the  anoient  military  fuimtur. 
m  tie  same  manner  a.  it  might  have  been  m  an  ar.enal  of  old 
Borne  A  third  apirtment  should  he  a  Und  of  sacri.ty  foi 
altais  idol.,  sairitoing  instruments,  and  othir  religious  ulra.il. 
Not  to  be  tidious,  one  might  mike  a  manazmo  foi  all  .oits  of 
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antiquities,  t!iat  would  show  a  man  in  an  afternoon  more  fha  i  hn 
could  learfl  out  of  hooks  in  a  twelve-month.  This  wiuld  cut 
short  tte  whole  study  of  arLticiuities,  and  perhaps  he  much  moie 
useful  to  universities  than  thoae  collections  of  whilebone  and 
crocodile-stins  in  which  they  commonly  ahound.  Y  u  will  find 
it  very  difficult,  says  Cynthio,  to  persuade  those  tocieties  of 
learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  jcu  that 
things  of  this  importance  must  not  bo  taken  on  trust  you  ought 
to  learn  thom  among  the  classic  authors  and  at  the  fountiin  head 
Pray  eonsi  ler  what  &  figure  a  man  would  make  in  the  lepublic 
of  letters  should  he  appeal  to  your  univei'.itj  wardr  he  when 
they  esp  ot  a  sentence  out  of  the  if''  YesHarta  '  or  how  do  ^  u 
ti  ik  a  man  that  has  read  Vegetms  will  relish  your  Kom<tu 
^rse  lal  ?  In  tl  e  meaa  time  saya  Philander  you  fir  d  on  medah 
\CTy  thing  that  you  oull  n  eet  with  m  jour  niaj,azine  oi  anti 
guides  and  when  you  have  hu  It  yo  ir  arsenals  wardi  hes  a  d 
acnsties  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch  their  tuin  tnre 
It  is  here  too  that  y  u  see  the  figirea  ot  soieril  in-^truments 
tf  misic  mathematics  -ml  mPohmLS  Ore  n  ^1 1  mike  an 
eitire  gallei^  oit  ot  the  plans  that  ar  to  he  met  w  th  on  the 
reverses  of  Btvoral  old  dims  Nci  are  they  only  charged  w  th 
th  iij,3  hut  with  many  ancient  customs  li  saciificea  t  iimphs 
congiaries  alkcutions  deeur^iois  lecti  tptmuns  inl  ^  thous^nl 
other  antiquated  ninn,s  and  ceremonies  that  wc  should  not  1  ave 
had  HO  just  a  notion  jf  were  they  not  atiU  preseived  n  coins  I 
m  gi  t  ad  1  un  ler  this,  head  ot  anti  ^uities  that  we  fin  1  on  mc  Uls 
the  manni-r  of  spellmg  in  the  ol  1  Homau  ii  scr  ptions  ihat  'i 
sa^a  Oynth  0  we  find  that  Felix  is  never  written  w  th  an  ce 
diphthong  and  that  in  Augustus  s  days  cntsst  Ifoi  c-iei  w  th 
other  secrets  m    rth  graphy  of  the  same  imjortanco 

T     come  then  to  a  n   re  wei^l  t)  use  says  Philander  it  la 
certain  tl  it  me  lila  ^ive  a  vtry  great  light  to  history,  in  confirm 
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DIALOGUES      ON      MEDALS.  17 

lug  Bucli  passages  as  are  tnte  in  old  authors,  in  settling  such  as 
are  told  after  different  manners,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  tliia  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  body  of  his- 
tory. It  was,  indeed,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life,  of  an 
emperor,  and  to  put  CYcry  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a 
kiud  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Valllant  has  disembroiled  a  history  that 
waa  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  out  of  a  short  collec- 
tion of  medals  has  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
For  this  too  is  an  advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  story  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  volume  in 
twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are,  indeed,  the  best  epitomes 
in  the  world  and  let  you  see  in  one  cast  of  an  eve  the  suhstanee 

f  h       a  h  nl     1  I  J,         A     ft  f  m  dal        th  t  they 

n  t      ly   h  w  y      th       t  fa         }  b  t  at  th       me 

t  m  ma  k  t  th  y  m  whi  hthyw  pfmd  E  ery 
pl   t  h      t    1  t       t  t     t      A  f         mi  ns  is 

hlfdf,timt  1       Hto  Idmbikthirla- 

tnivtham  fh        ly  dthtthpt   ulara 

fnmj  tyttliB        alya       th  gnor, 

wh        tl   y  d      t    th  y     tt  n     1  ff       n   th  al   p       ds- 

K        th      f         t      mu  h     f    t     iu  t      m  d  1  than  tbor, 

f         th  y        1        t  app    I  t    a  &     tc    u  Lampri 

dius,  but  to  the  emperor  himself,  or  the  whole  body  of  a  Homan 
senate.  Besides  that  a  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characf 
ters  altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  This  I  must  confess, 
says  Cynthio,  may  in  some  cases  be  of  great  moment,  but,  on 
I  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  are  generally 
see  but  little  use  that  arises  from  it,  Foi  example, 
what  siecillea  it  to  the  world  whether  such  an  elephant  appeared 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  the  second  or  the  third  year  of  Domitiant 
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Or  what  am  I  \he  wiser  for  knowing  tliat  Trajaa  waa  in  the  fifth 
year  of  hia  trihuneship  when  he  entertaiaed  the  people  with  such 
a  horse-race  or  bulj-baiting  ?  Yet  it  is  the  fising  of  these  great 
periods  that  gi^es  a  man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  reoommenda  him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  various  reading 
and  profound  erudition. 

You  must  alwaya  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave  to 
show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  subjects,  says  Eugeuius  ;  it  is 
a  hiad  of  shooting  at  rovers :  where  a  man  lets  fly  his  arrow 
without  taking  any  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  ono 
advantage,  says  he,  turning  to  Philander,  that  soems  to  he  very 
considerable,  although  you  medallists  seldom  throw  it  into  the 
account,  which  is  tho  great  help  to  memory  one  finds  in  medals  r 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  names  and 
ranks  of  the  several  Roman  emperors,  and  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
collect upon  occasion  the  different  parts  of  their  history :  hut 
your  medallists,  upon  the  first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  imme- 
diately tell  you  his  age,  family,  and  life.  To  remember  where 
he  enters  in  the  sncoession,  thoy  only  consider  in  what  part  of 
the  cabinet  he  lies ;  and  by  running  over  in  their  thoughts  such 
a  particular  drawer,  will  givo  you  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able parts  of  his  reign. 

I  thank  you,  says  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an  use  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But  there  is  another  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  could  not  but  he  sensible  when  you  were  at 
Rome.  I  must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  atatues  of  all  the  great  ■ 
people  of  antiquity.  There  was  not  an  emperor  or  empress  but 
he  knew  by  sight,  and,  as  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  hia 
pocket,  he  would  often  show  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a  Commodus 
througli  the  disguise  of  the  club  and  lion's  skin,  and  find  out 
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sucli  a  one  to  be  Livia  that  was  dressed  up  like  a  Cores,  Let  a 
bust  be  never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by  which 
to  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zenobia  by  the  sitting  of  her 
diadem,  and  will  distinguish  the  Faustinas  by  their  different  way 
of  tying  up  their  hair.  Oh  I  sir,  aays  Oynthio,  they  wOl  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  tlie  name  and  titles  of  a 
Btatue  that  has  lost  his  nose  and  ears  ;  or,  if  there  is  but  half  a 
beard  remaining,  mill  tell  you,  at  first  sight,  who  was  the  owner 
of  it.  Now  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  used  to  fancy  they  imposed 
upon  me  an  emperor  or  empress  at  pleasure,  rather  than  appear 


All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medals,  says  Philander, 
■where  you  may  see  likewise  the  plans  of  many  of  the  moat  oon- 
Biderablo  buildings  of  old  Rome,     There  is  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man of  our  own  nation  ext  w  h  wh 
has  a  design  of  publishing  hwhh        y            h        urwh 
its  several  improvements  add                               b    m     w  h 
ancient  coins.     He  has  assur                     h    h                  d  h 
nicety  of  proportion  in  th    fa  ni                    d  £f              d 
compose  the  buildings  on  the  best  preserved  medals.     You  here 
see  the  copies  of  such  ports  and  triumphal  arches  as  there  are 
not  the  least  traces  of  in  the  places  where  they  once  stood.     You 
have  here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the  tem- 
ples themselves,  and  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  are 
perished  many  hundred  years  ago.      Or  if  there  arc   still  any 
foundations  or  ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  leai'n  from  ooinii 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole  and  entire 
These  are  buildings  which  the  Goths  and  Tandala  could  not  do  ■ 
molish,  that  are  infinitely  more  durable  than  stone  or  marble,  ami 
nill,  perhaps, last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.     They  are,  in  short, 
(0  many  real  monuments  of  brass  : 
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Quod  noa  imber  ediis  non  aquilo  JmpotaDS 
PoEsit  dipuoro,  aut  innutQerabilU 
AnnoniDi  sei'iea,  et  foga  tempomm. 

WliJeh  eating  aliowers,  nor  north  wind'a  feeble  blast, 
Kor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years  can  waste. 

Mr.  Obbech. 

This  is  a  noble  par.ogjric  on  an  old  copper  coin,  aajs  Cjutbio, 
Uttt  I  am  afraid  a  little  malicious  rust  would  demolish  one  of 
yonr  brazen  edifices  as  oEFectually  as  a  Goth  or  Tandal.  Tou 
would  laugh  at  me,  says  Philander,  should  I  make  you  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  nature  of  rusts.  I  shall  only  tell  you  there 
are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them,  which  are  estrem  ly  b  ut  tul  n 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  and  preserve  a  coin  bett  th  n  th  b  t 
artificial  varnish.  As  for  other  kinds,  a  skilful  m  d  11  t  kn  w 
very  well  how  to  deal  with  them.  He  will  recov  y  a  tempi 
or  a  triumphal  arch  out  of  its  ruhhisli,  if  I  may  11    t  an  1 

with  a  few  reparations  of  the  graving  to  1        t         t  t      t   fi    t 
splendor  and  magnificence.     1  have  know  mj  j    t    1   ^ 

under  a  orust  of  dross,  who,  after  two  or  th         1  1  h 

appeared  with  all  his  titles  about  him,  a   f     h      d  1       t  f  1 
at  his  first  coming  out  of  the  mint.     la  y       y    E 

I  did  not  know  this  last  use  of  medals  wh      I  w       t  E  It 

might,  perhaps,  have  given  me  a  greater  t    t     f    t        t  ^ 
and  havo  fixed  in  my  memory  several     f  tl  th  1 1  h 

now  forgotten.     For  mj  part,  says  Cynth      I  tl     k  tl  t 

Eomo  enow  modern  works  of  arehitectur     t       mpl  y      y 
able  man.     I  never  could  have  a  taste  fo     Id  b     k       d      bb  I 
■nor  would  trouble  myself  about  the  ruin     t  A  g    t        pi 
so  long  as  I  oould  see  the  Vatican,  the  B      1  d  fh    T 

neae,  as  they  now  stand ;  I  must  own  to  y         t    ii  t 

this  is  talking  like  an  ignorant  man.     W       I  m    tl  p 

I  wouid,  perhaps,  change  ray  style,  and  t  U  tl    m  tl    t  I         Id 
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rather  see  the  fragments  of  Apollo's  temple  than  St.  Peter's.  I 
remember  when  one  antictuarj  at  Rome  had  led  us  a  whole  day 
together  from  one  rola  to  another,  he,  at  last,  brought  us  to 
the  Eotunda;  and  this,  says  he,  is  the  most  valuable  autiiiiiity 
in  italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  entire. 

The  same  kind  of  fancy,  says  Philander,  has  formerly  gained 
upon  several  of  your  medallists,  who  wore  for  hoarding  up  such 
pieces  of  money  only  as  had  been  half  consumed  by  time  or  rust. 
There  were  no  coins  pleased  them  more  than  those  which  had 
pas    d  th      gh  th    h     d     f        Id  11  m       1  pp         I  h  d 

th       ftti    taat     th  t      mp  I  t       t  tt      d 

1  Btt        m  turbjtAwfid 

mdlsthpl         f  lb    Id         tht  wdmlhl 

w  th  ra  t       th    m  d  I     f  m    y  t    t  t       th  t 

w  I    t      Th       aa  1  wh    h  w    d  t    b    tl 

p         tt  tt^fi  dli^t  tbtth 

th  m     y     th         th  t  w         f  d  th     liL.     m    1  1 

th    fab     t  p         t  th  y  1  d  1  f  t      Tl     H 

IE  th    V     u.     t  M   1        th    Ap  11  th    B  1 

d  dthfmM  All  hbkwhl 

phpthf        mtbtfltt  tt        tth        p 

p  0    f  th  m  t        d  I     th      h  t!      fi  th  t 

p         t  th  m  w  th       1 1  t     b      h       I         t    tot 

t  U  th     t  t       th  m,  1       w       di  d     Th  i      t 

I  thmL  btth       m       fit       m^ytdtlft        t^p 
tesfldbt       tLtmtldgnf  Ittl 

TO  d  1        p    t     1  m    1 1    f  th    h     1    f        ^p  U 

pt^  WW         wU^i    mteii  w  th  th  1      as 

w    ar    w  th  T  t  V     djk  I  m  glit  h        ml  h 

greater  show  of  the        f  1  f       d  1  ,  if  I  w     Id  t  k     th 

method  of  others,  and  prove  to  you  that  all  arts  and  sciences  re- 
ceive a  considerable  iV -istratlon  from  this  study.     I  must,  how 
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UM  ^        th  t  m  d  I    a  d  the  civil  law,  as  we  are  assured 

by  til       wh  w  11       dm  both,  give  a  considerable  light  to 

h    th  d  th  t  1    Id  ooLns  are  like  so  manj  maps  for 

jl  inmg     f  th  t  g  ograpty.       But,   besides   the   more 

1  d  1     t      f  1  th       are  aoveral  little  intimations  to  be 

mtwth        mil     tht         very  pleasant  to  such  as  are  con- 

t    n  this  k    d     f    t  ly.     Should  I  toU  you  gravely,  that 

th     t  th    h  Ip    f  w     hould  never  have  known  which  was 

th     fl    t     f  th     mp  th  t  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups, 

I  m    ht  tuT    my  t     ridicule.     Yet  it  is  certain  there 

IT       th  d  ht  1      mp    tmences  of  this  nature  that  are  very 

t  f y        t  ty  th     fjh,  perhaps,  not  very  improving  to 

th       d      t     li  g      T  tl  e  dress  tbat  such  an  empress  do- 

1  ght  1  t    b    di  w         th    t  tlca  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 

a      mp  th    fl  tt  th  t  he  lay  most  open  to,  the  honours 

thth    pdt     h       hll        wives,  predecessors,  friends,  or  col- 

1    mi       w  th  th     hk     p    t    alaritiea  only  to  be  met  with  on 

11  t      ]y      t     httle  pleasing  to  that  imjuiflitive  tern- 

J      wt   h  IB  tur  1 1    th    miud  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  you  have  astonished  me  with 
the  several  parts  of  knowledge  that  you  have  discovered  on 
medals.  I  could  never  fancy,  before  this  evening,  that  a  coin 
could  have  any  nobler  use  in  it  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there  is  still  an 
advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals,  wbich  I  am  sure  will 
heighten  your  esteem  for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  use  that  no- 
body has  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have 
touohed  upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and  extent.  Not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  I  think  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins 
and  poetry,  and  that  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  generally  imagines.      A  reverse  often 
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ijiears  up  the  passage  of  an  old  poet,  aa  the  poet  ofiion  serves  ta 
unriddle  a  reverse.  I  could  le  longer  on  this  head  bat  I  feai  I 
have  already  tired  yoit.  .  Niy  ^ays  Eu^emus  since  you  have 
gone  so  far  with  us,  we  must  beg  you  to  finish  your  lecture  es 
peeially  since  you  are  on  a  s  ibjeot  that  I  Jare  promise  you  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  Ojnthio  who  I'l  so  professec!  in  almirer  of 
the  ancient  poets.  I  must  onlTwarn  ycu  thityiu  do  n  t  (.hnrge 
jour  coins  with  more  usoa  than  tl  cy  can  Loar  It  la  generally 
the  method  of  such  as  are  m  lo  e  with  any  paiticular  st-ieuce  to 
discover  all  others  in  it,  '^\  he  w  ul3  imagine  for  ^sample  th  t 
architecture  sboiild  compreheul  the  knonledgp  of  histrry  ethics 
mnflic,  astronomy,  natural  phil  sophy  phys  c  ind  the  (ivil  law  ' 
Yet  Vitmviua  wUI  give  you  h  s  reisouB  si  ch  is  they  ire  why  a 
good  architect  is  master  of  thesi,  several  arts  and  s 
says  Cynthio,  Martial  had  nevei  read  Vitruvins  wh  u 
the  CTier  and  the  architect  inti  the  same  class 


But  to  give  you  an  instance  out  of  a  very  colobratod  dis' 
poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  subject,  of  an  author's  finding  out 
imaginary  beauties  in  his  own  art. '  '  I  have  observed,'  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  natural  propension  that  all  men  have  to 
numbers  aud  harmony,  '  that  my  barber  has  often  combed  my 
head  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is,  with  two  short  strokes  and 
a  long  one,  or  with  two  long  ones  successively.  Nay,'  says  he, 
'I  have  known  him  sometimes  run  even  into  pjrrhichius's  and 
anapoBstuses.'  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extravagajit 
fancy,  but,  I  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  the  pio- 
'  Vossius  de  vicibuB  Rjtbmi. 
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^odia  in  a  coi>ib,  as  poetry  in  a  medal.  Before  I  endeavour  to 
convince  jou  of  it,  Bajs  Philander,  I  muat  coufe&s  to  you  that 
this  scienoe  tas  ita  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There  are 
several,  for  example,  that  will  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of 
Neptune's  trijent,  and  are  amaaed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  anciontf, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will 
tell  you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  rjuality  of 
piercing,  bumbg,  and  melting.  I  have  seen  a  long  discourse  nn 
the  figure  and  natuie  of  horn,  to  show  it  was  iinpnssible  to  have 
found  out  a  fitter  emblem  for  plenty  than  the  cormi-copw. 
Those  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  ti]i  with  appear- 
ances, and  fancy  an  interpretation  vulgar  whon  it  is  natural. 
What  could  have  been  more  proper  to  show  the  beauty  and  frimjd- 
ship  of  the  three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  and  Knit 
together  in  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they  always  appear  m 
ancient  sculpture,  whuther  on  medals  or  in  marble,  aa  I  doubt 
not  bat  Horace  alludes  to  dei^igna  of  this  nature,  when  he  de- 
scribes them  after  the  same  manner  : 


Junetis  nnda  aororibua : 

S^neflque  nodvim  aolvere  GratiiB.  , 

The  sister  Graces  hand  ir.  hand 
Conjoin'd  by  lore's  atsrnal  band. 

Several  of  your  medallists  will  be  here  again  astonished  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  knew  how  to  couch  sueh  excellent 
precepts  of  morality  under  visible  objects.  The  nature  of  grati- 
tude, they  will  tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  device, 
than  by  Seneca's  whole  book  ds  Benejiciis.  The  three  Graces 
teach  us  three  things.  1.  To  remark  the  doing  of  a  courtesy.  2. 
The  return  of  it  from  the  receiver.  3.  The  obligation  of  the 
receiver  to  acknowledge  it.  The  three  Graeea  are  always  hand 
in  hand,  to  show  as  that  these  three  duties  should  be  never  sepa- 
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rated,  Tliey  are  naked,  to  admonish  us  that  gratitude  sliould  be 
returned  with  a  free  and  open  heart ;  and  dancing,  to  stow  us 
that  no, virtue  is  more  active  than  gi-atitude.  May  not  we  here 
Hay  with  Lucretius  ? 

Quie  bene  et  esimie  qijimqvmm  disposta  ferantiir, 
Sunt  longi  tamen  a.  vera  rations  repuiaa. 

It  18  J  th  J    E   fe  t     fi   d       t  1  th  t 

te    d     t     th    til    i^ht      f  th  Ipt  th  Id 

Byth       mgtlm      whh       fixed  th     p  f  m      1  ty    a 

thth  kited         ghd        hlwUh       fd 

t      fe     1  f     th        h  J  th       b        f         f  th  m     tt    g 

tdt         fm       hth  d  dfmhltftlt 

h        th     f  y    Ph  land      th  t  th      Up    t     t  (    m  t 

th  t  f  th     m  d  11   t    wh       th  y  g  th 

thhtwd        ttmt         fthRmmth       d 
fiui         Ammj  mtph  Uj  pt 

wU  dthm  dit  Wlthfl 

ftmllwth  Ilylwytt         md 

t  d  by  diff       t  h    d        d    pp    1  f    m  mist      t 

th        f  tl         m  d  t     t         Th  t      ly      m     h 

w  y  th      t    b    Id        th       t    1     t  t  f  th      wh    d 

t         d     h  w  th  t         1  t    th   k  b  t  will  b     1 11 

t        my  t  d    jpl     t  t     t  h       w     f      y      T 

m  k    my    It  m  t  11  f,  bl     I  fi  d        h   11       tl  f 

an     mp  dgd  mjlmttl        fmth 

nt      fPm        Imtwthth        m         tph      in 
p    t    t        p  J     t    t  If  I  1  d     th      f 

h  1 1!      m  1  I     mj  1  m     t    th        j  th       m  th 

Id  P  m        1  1  th      d    tat      F  b        wh      th  j      11  d  h  m  th 
b    kl       f  K  P  t  th  w  if  y      pi  ato  th 

h     d     f    my  t     1      t^      y    h     h  II  t  11  y  uth  tth  fth 
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shield  being  to  defend  the  body  froa  the  weapons  of  an  oneiny, 
it  very  aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  lesolution  or  continence  of 
the  emperor,  wiiieh  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of  fortune 
or  of  pleasure.  In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being 
round,  it  is  an  emblem  of  perfection ;  for  Aristotle  has  said  the 
round  figure  is  the  most  perfect.  It  may  likewise  signify  the 
immortal  reputation  that  the  emperor  has  acquired  hy  his  great 
actions,  rotundity  being  an  em.blem  of  eternity  that  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  After  this  I  dare  not  answer  for  the  fihield'a 
coBvesity,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  mystery;    n  j    th  1    11 

not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or  flourish  upon  it  which  ill  t  t  t 
some  account.      In  tbis  case,  therefore,^  poetry  be  in 

respects  an  art  of  Jebigning  as  well  as  painting  or       Iptur     th  7 
may  serve  as  comments  on  each  other      I  am  verj  w  11      t  fi  d 
says  Eugenius,  by  what  you  have  said  on  this  s  bj    t  th  t   b 
poets  may  contribute  to  tlie  espUoation  of  such 
purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  persons  are  of  th  t    Id  wj 
allegorical  nature  you  have  before  mentioned;    b  t  I      pp 
there  are  many  other  reverses  that  represent  thi  g        dp 
of  a  more  real  existence.     In  this  ease,  too,  saj     Ph  1     1 
poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device  bett     th         p 
writer,  as  his  descriptions  are  often  more  diffuse,  hio  story  more 
naturally  circumstanced,  and  his  language  enriched  with  a  greater 
variety  of  epithets  :  so  that  you  often  meet  with  little  hints  and 
Buggestions  in  a  poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customs, 
actions,  omamonts,  ind  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that  are  to  bo  met 
with  on  ancient  corns.     I  fancy,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  an  antiquary's  reading  the  (Jreek  or  Latin 
poets    He  nevpi  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  language, 
but  is  foraearchmg  mti)  what  he  calls  the  enidition  of  the  author 

11  Pocina  ost  pittura  loqiiftv. 
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DIALOGUES      ON      MEDALS.  27 

He  will  torn  you  over  all  Virgil  to  find  out  tte  figure  of  an  old 
rostrum,  and  has  the  greatest  esteem  imaginable  for  Homer  ok- 
cause  te  has  giyen  us  the  fashion  of  a  Greek  sceptro.  It  is, 
indeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kinds  of  readers  find  their 
acaOTint  in  the  old  poets.  Not  only  your  men  of  the  moi-e  refined 
or  solid  parts  of  learning,  bat  even  your  alchymist  and  fortune- 
teller will  discover  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and  Virgil, 
This,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a  very  ancient  standing. 
lUad  but  Plutarch's  discourse  on  Homer,  and  you  will  see  tliat 
the  Hiad  contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thalcs  and 
Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  this  poet's  works. 
One  would  be  amazed  to  see  what  pains  he  taies  to  prove  that 
Homer  miderstood  all  the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were 
invented.  I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  wore  it  possible  for 
Homer  to  road  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jourdain  was,  when  he  found 
he  had  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without  ever  knowing  what 
it  was.  But  to  finish  the  task  you  have  set  nie,  we  may  observe, 
tiiat  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  but  ail 
th    h    th      d  VI    t         PI  ear  gener  Uy      th       ra     d  m 

th    I     t    th  t  th  y  wea    in  medal       I  m    t        1        I  bel 
b  th  th  I  th      th  r  took  the  m   I  f    m  tl  t  G      k 

t  t  It  w  11       t   perhaps,  b  mp    p      t         t        t 

p       f    m  th    h    th  ds  to  the  1  m      t        f      t  <1     y 

as    h  m  ra    g    g  pbinses,  and  n     y    th       th  t  m  k    th 

m    fig       in  coins.     It    tt      h  pp        t       th  t  th 

p    t      1  tl  t     f  P  me  have  1    th    h         th        m    t  p     t 

fl  tt     th        mp  J      ,  and  hav        m  tim      f  11         p       tl 

m    th    ght      It  tain,  they  b  th     f  th       1  y    p       tl 

t  h  t  t  act  it  is  no  w     d       th      f         tJ    t    h 

w         ft         ^      d  subject,  th    ra  I  1      d  tl     p    m  b  mg 

th  1      b  1  complin      t    t    th         p  N  y   I 
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question  not  but  jou  may  sometimes  find  certain  passages  among 
tlie  poets  that  relate  to  tlie  particular  device  of  a  modal. 

I  wondefj  says  Eugeiiiufl,  that  youi  medallists  have  not  been 
as  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  as  the  historians,  since  I  find 
they  are  so  capable  of  enlightening  their  art.  I  would  have  some- 
body put  the  musos  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish  out 
whatever  they  have  in  them  that  bears  any  relation  to  coins. 
Though  they  taught  us  but  tho  same  things  that  might  be  learnt 
in  other  writings,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeably, 
a.nd  draw  several  over  to  the  study  of  medals  that  would  rather 
bo  instrticted  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  am  glad,  says  Philander,  to 
hear  you,  of  this  opinion,  for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
I  took  oooasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have  any 
affinity  with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So  that  I  have  by 
Die  a  sort  of  poetical  cash,  which  I  fancy  I  count  over  to  jou  m 
Latin  and  Greek  verse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  me 
to-morrow  morning,  I  will  hiy  my  whole  collection  before  you.  I 
cannot  tell,  says  Cynthio,  how  the  poets  will  succeed  in  the  expli- 
cation of  coins,  to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  strangers. 
We  are,  however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the  offer  of 
a  kindness  that  you  might  well  imagine  we  should  have  asked  you. 
Our  three  friends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  discourse,  that 
they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields,  without  taking  notice 
of  it.  Philander  first  put  them  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned 
back  quickly,  they  would  endanger  being  benighted,'  Their  con- 
versation ran  msensibiy  into  other  subjects ;  but  as  I  design  only 
to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relation  to  medals,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  return  home  as  fast  aa  they  please,  without  troub. 
ling  myself  with  their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  cere- 
monies at  parting. 

•  This  sentence  is  cot  expresaed  so  gracefully  and  easily  aa  it  niifiht 
haVB  bean. 
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DIALOGUE  II. 

S  fthfittt         ttl  I  lite  Latin  and  Greet 

w    t  d   1  y       y      1     ble  pieces  of  French, 

It  1        an  1  E  gl  L     pf  th        m    dress.     I  have,  BOme- 

tm      liw  Ije  ymhdttdt  ttis  way  of  writing, 

by  fthlgit  1         d  mns  into  whict  it  often 

b  t    y  tb         Tb  htm    taken  up  in  ceremony, 

th  t  b  f      tL  V     te         U  bj    t  th    d  a)ogue  ia  balf  ended. 

T  dtlfltlh        fdmth,!  shall  aot  tronble 

my    If         my       I      w  th  th    fi    t     I  t       of  our  three  fi-ienda, 
w  th      y  p    t    f  tb  ir  d  th    tea-table.     Wo  will 

pp       thh       dbtk        ff      d       d  awer  of  medals  snp- 
plyi       t]  m      Phd     d        b        t    t    the  hero  in  my  dia- 

Ig       tk       tmbbd       ddd  g  himself  to  Cynthio 

d  E  g     us  I  will  fi    t    f    11      J     h      bow  you  an  assembly 
ftlmt      tusld      tbtj      h  r,  perbaps,  conversed 

w  tl       Id        t  k    w      \    Cj   th  d  ng  them,  what  tboii 

f      m  y  b     b  t  m  thmk    tb  y  1  ttl     fantastical  in  their 

d  Y      w  11  find      J     Pb  1     d      tb        is  good  sense  in  it. 

Tb  y  h  t  1  m    t  tb  t  tb  y  cairnot  give  a  reason 

f        I  w  t    isk  y  y    E  ig     us  in  what  country  you 

fi  d  th       Id  B  t  I  th  T  m    of  those  imaginary 

p  y      tldusflt     ^Lt  tb  t      1   b  t  old  coins,  and  ap- 

p  h         1     b  t       th  f      medal.     Their  proper 

country,  s  ^    Ph'I    d      '    th    1        t    f    ^  od  man :  for  I  think 
they  are  m    t    f  tb  m  tb    hgor        ft  It  is  a  great  com- 

pliment, ra  th    k     t     th        ?       J     CjTithio,  that  your  virtues 
are  generally  h  w        p  tt       t       I  e  no  other  reason  for 

it,  says  Pb  I  nd      b  t  b  th  y    h         1  to  be  of  the  femi- 

nine gend  tb    I  d  1    gu  Y  u  will  find,  however, 

something  b  1!       d  I  th  d  posture  of  the  firsf 
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figure,  whioli  U  Uiat  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  y 
the  description  we  find  of  her  in  Silins  Italieus.* 

Virtutia  dispar  habitua,  frana  hirta,  noo  nnquam 
Compotjtfi  mutata  oomS,  stans  Tultus,  et  ore 
InoeeeuqUB  riro  propior,  Itetiqne  pudorifl, 
Celsa  bnmeria,  niyeie  falgebat  stamina  pallie. 


1  different  form  did  Virtu. 


Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaited  hair, 
With  daunilesB  mien  aloft  she  rear'd  her  head, 
And  next  to  manly  was  the  virgin's  tread  ; 
Her  height,  Jier  sprightly  blush,  the  goddess  show, 
■  And  robes  unsullied  as  the  falling  snow. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same  coin,  as  in  the  following  one 
of  Qalha.''  Silins  Italieus  makes  them  eompanions  in  the  glorious 
equipago  that  he  gives  his  Virtue. 

[  Virliis  loquitur. 
Ibid. 

With  me  the  foremost  place  let  Hoiionr  gain,         [  Vk-tae  speaks. 
Fam^  arid  the  Praiaes  mingling  ic  her  train  ; 
Gaj  Glory  next,  and  Victory  on  high, 
White  like  myself,  on  snowy  wings  shall  fiy. 

Tu  cujuB  plaiiido  posuere  in  pectora  sedem 

BlanduB  Honos,  Mlariaque  (tamen  cum  pondere)  Virtus. 

Stat.  Su.  lib.  2. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as  Martial  has 
adorned  his  Glory  after  the  same  manner,  which  indeed  is  but 
another  name  for  the  same  person. 

Mifte  ciionatas  Gloria  ra-esta  comas. 

I  find,  says  Cynthio  the  Latms  m  in  courage  by  the  figure  of 

Virtue,  as  well  as  by  the  woid  itsilf      Courage  was  esteemed  the 

greatest  perfection  among  them,  an  1  therefore  went  undiir  the 

•Fiisl  stries     ri„   1      *  Fig.  2, 
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name  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  the  modern  Italians  giye  the  aama 
name  on  the  same  account  to  the  knowledge  of  curiositiea.  Should 
a  Roman  painter  at  present  draw  the  picture  of  Virtue,  instead 
of  the  spear  and  paratoniam  that  she  bears  on  old  coins,  ho 
would  give  her  a  bast  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in  the  other. 

The  next,  sajs  Philander,  is  a  lady  of  a  more  peaceful  charac- 
ter, and  tad  her  temple  atKome." 


it  Ooiiuordla  uido. 


She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  com,  to  show 
tlie  good  understanding  between  the  emperor  and  empress  She 
baa  always  a  cormt-copij^  m  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is 
the  fruit  of  concord.  Aftei  this  ahoit  leoount  of  tlie  goddess,  I 
desire  you  will  give  me  your  opmion  of  tbo  doity  that  is  described 
in  the  following  verses  of  Seneca,  who  would  have  her  propitious 
to  the  marriage  of  Jason  and  Greusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her 
qualities,  and  not  by  her  name. 

Martia  aanguineas  quse  oohibit  niaima, 

Quie  dat  belligeria  fiedera  gentibus, 

Et  oopnu  cetinet  ditite  copiam.  Sen.  Men.  act.  1. 

Who  sooths  great  Mars  the  warrior  god. 
And  checks  his  arm  distain'd  with  blood. 
Who  joins  in  leagues  the  jftn'ing  lands, 
The  horn  of  plenty  fills  hor  hands. 

The  description,  saja  Eugeniua,  is  a  copy  of  the  figure  we  have 
before  us :  and  for  the  future,  instead  of  any  further  note  on 
this  passage,  I  would  have  the  reverse  you  have  shown  as  stamped 
on  the  Bide  of  it  The  mteipieters  of  Seneisa,  says  Philander, 
will  undei^tand  the  pre^'edont  veisos  as  a  description  of  Venus, 
thoujjh  in  myopnion  theie  i-s  only  the  first  of  thisra  that  cao 
B]  tly  relat*  to  her  which  at  tl  c  same  time  agrees  as  well  with 
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Concord  i  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interesl  her 
Bolt'  in  marriages,  we  may  see  in  the  following  description : — 

Jamdudmn  poste  reolinia, 

Quffirit  Hymen  tlialamiB  intactum.  dlcere  Garmea, 
Quo  Tat«m  mulearB  queat;  dat  Juno  vereuda 
TincDla,  et  insigni  g^minnt  Concordii  tted^ 

Statu  EpiiH*LiMiow.  Silv.  lUj,  1. 

Already  leaning  at  the  door,  too  long 

Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  tie  uuptial  Hong, 

Her  flaored  bands  majestic  Juno  lends, 

And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attendn. 

Peace'  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  character  from 
Concord.  You  may  observe  in  both  these  figures,  that  the  vest 
is  gathered  up  before  them,  lite  an  apron,  which  you  must  sup- 
pose filled  with  fruits  as  well  as  the  cornu-copia.  It  is  to  tliis 
part  of  the  dress  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis,  Pax  alma,  veni,  spioamqne  teneto, 
Perfluat  at  ponaia  onndidiis  antS  sinus. 

Kind  Peace  appear, 
And  in  thy  right  hmid  hold  the  wheaten  ear. 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erflowing  fruits  shall  fall. 

Prudentius  has  given  us  the  same  circumstance  in  his  description 
of  Avarice. 

ivavitia  gremio  priecincta  capnci. 

Pkud,   PsYCnOMAOHlA. 

How  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace,  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  poet. 

luterea  Pax  arva  oolal,  Pax  Candida  primiun 

Duiit  araturoa  sub  juga  eurva  bores ; 
Pax  aluit  vites,  et  snccos  cAididit  uvie, 

Fiuideret  ut  nato  testa  patema  merum ; 
Pace  bidens  vomerqvie  vigeut 
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She  first,  white  Peace,  the  earth  with  plough-shares  broke, 

And  bent  the  oxen  tfl  the  oroolied  yoke, 

FirHt  vear'd  the  vine,  and  hoarded  first  with  eare 

The  father's  -intage  for  his  di'unben  heir. 

Tho  olive-braneh  in  l,er  tand  is  fre^ueTitly  touched  upon  in  the 
old  poets  as  a  token  of  peace. 


Visa.  JEk.  i 


Ingreditur,  ranracnque  tenena  popularis  oUv», 

^  Oy.  Met.  Ub.  1. 

la  his  right  hand  aa  oUre-branch  he  holds. 


Tndomitnm  dnram^jue  yiri  defleoMre  mentera 

Paoifieo  sermone  parant,  hoBtemqne  propinquuni 

Grant  Ceeropife  priclata  fronde  Minerrsi.  Luc  lib.  3. 

To  move  his  (langhty  soul  they  try 

Entreaties,  and  persuasion  soft  apply; 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaceful  branchfB  wear, 

And  thus  in  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mk.  Rowe. 

Which,  by  the  way,  one  would  think  had  been  spoken  rather  of 


a  Attila,  < 
You  s( 


I,  than  Julius  Gcesar. 
:  Abundance  or  Plenty'  makes   tte  same  figure  i 


medals  ss  in  Horace. 


— tibi  Eopia 


lenuui  benigno 
—Here  to  thee  shall  Plenty  fl 


And  all  Iier  rithes  show, 
To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plaii 


The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Gordianus  Pius  if 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  Horace  to  Augustus 


a  friiges 


Italiam  pleno  diifudit  copia  «ornu,     Hoa,  EpisL  13,  lib.  1 
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Golden  Plenty  with  a  bounteoas  hand 

Rldi  harveeta  freely  soatters  o'hp  out  land.        Mh.  Cbeboh. 

Bui  to  return  agaia  to  our  virtues.  You  have  hero  the 
picture  of  Fidelity,'  who  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  among 
the  Homans. 

Si  tu  oblitus  ea  at  Dii  nieminevuiit,  meminit  Fii3c». 

Catoi,.  AP  ALPilliN. 

I  shou,  i  fancy,  from  the  following  verses  of  Virgil  and  Silius 
Italicus,  that  she  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  an  old 
woman. 

Ti  fiatre  Quirinus 


Then  banieh'd  Foith  ehaD  o 


e  agajn  n 


And  yostal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples 

And  Eomua  with  Qniiinus  ehall  Euatain 

Tha  righteous  laws,  and  fraud  and  force  restrain. 

Mn.  Drypen. 

ad  Kmina  Eancf* 

Tendebat  Fidei,  seoretaque  peetora  tentat. 

Areanis  dea  Iffita,  polo  turn  forte  romoto 

Qolioolum  magnas  Tolvebat  consciu  ouras. 

Ante  Jovem  generata,  deous  divumque  hominumque, 

Qua  sine  non  tellus  paoem,  non  loquora  norunt, 

JuBtitiffi  conaors Sii,  Ir.  lib.  2. 

lie  to  the  Bbvines  of  Faith  his  etopa  addresL 
Slio,  pleaa'd  with  eeorefB  rolling  in  her  breast. 
Far  from  the  world  remote,  revolv'd  on  high 
The  oares  otgods,  and  counsels  of  the  sky, 
Ere  Jove  was  horn  she  grao'd  the  bright  abodes. 
Consort  of  Justice,  boast  of  men  and  goda  ; 
Without  whose  heavenly  aid  no  peace  below 
The  Btedfast  earth,  and  rolling  ocean  know. 

There  ia  a  Medal  of  Heliogabalus,"  inscribed  Fides  Ea>»-cUus, 
that  receives  o  great  light  from  the  preceding  verses      She  is 
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1  two  military  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that 
the  poet  ascribes  to  her,  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  by  keep- 
ing the  army  true  to  its  allegiance. 

I  fancy,  says  Eugeniua,  as  you  have  discovered  the  age  of 
this  imaginary  lady,  from  the  description  that  the  poets  have 
made  of  her,  you  may  find,  too,  the  colour  of  the  drapery  that 
ahe  wore  in  the  old  Eoman  paintings,  from  that  verse  in  Hora/ 

Te  SpeB  et  alho  rara  Fides  oolit 

Velata  panuo- — — — Hoe,  Oi  SS,  lib.  I. 

Sure  Hope  ajid  Fi'iendahip  cloath'd  in  white. 

Attend  on  thae — ^ Mb.  Cbeech. 

One  would  think,  saya  Philander,  by  this  verse,  that  Hope  and 
Fidelity  had  both  the  same  kind  of  dress.  It  is  certain  Hope 
might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  white,  in  allusion  to  those  that 
were  candidates  for  an  employ." 


And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  rara  agrees  with  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  transparency  of  the  nest  figure."  She  is  here  dressed 
in  such  a  kind  of  vest  as  the  Latins  call  a  muUicium,  from  the 
fineness  of  its  tissue.  Tour  Koman  beaus  had  their  summer 
toga  of  such  a  light  airy  make. 

Quern  teiraes  deeuei'e  togEE  ai:jdique  eapilli. 

Hob.  Ep.  14,  lib.  1. 


I  remember    says  Cynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Creticus,  that  v 
'Employ.    For  "  employment;"  as  before,  "taMa,"  for  "ealutatK 


"■Fig.  8. 
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otherwise  a  brave,  rough  fellow,  very  liandaomelj,  on  tliis 
of  garment. 


Won  facient  alii  cum  tu  multitia  Bi 
Cretioe!  et  hano  vaatem  popul.o  n 
Id  Proeulas  et  Pollinaa 


^. js  Libortatisque  magister, 

Cretioe,  pellueea Juv.  Sat.  i 

ain  Metellua,  shall 


From  Rome's  tribunal  thy  har 

'Gainst  harlotry,  whilst  thou  art  elad  so  thin, 

That  thro'  thy  cobweb-robe  we  see  thy  sliin, 

As  thon  deelaim'st Mr.  Tatk. 

Cioat  thou  restore  old  manners,  or  ratronoh 

Home's  pi-ido,  who  oom'at  transparent  to  the  bench !      Idem. 

But  pray  what  is  the  meaning  that  this  transpareut  ladj 
holda  up  her  train  in  her  left  hand?  for  I  find  your  women  on 
medals  do  nothing  without  a  meaning.  Besides,  I  suppose  there 
ia  a  moral  precept  at  least  oouched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in 
her  other  hand.  She  draws  back  her  garment,  says  Philander, 
that  it  may  not  encumber  her  in  her  march.  For  she  ia  always 
drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it  being  as  natural  for  Hope  to 
preaa  forward  to  her  proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them, 

Ul  canis  in  -vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallious  aryo 
Tidit,  et  Mo  pai'EBdam  pedilius  petit,  ille  aulutem: 
Alter  inhiesuro  airnilis,  jam  jamque  tenera 
Sperat,  et  estento  stringit  vastigift  rosti'o ; 
Alter  in  ambigno  est  an  sit  comprensus,  et  ipsis 
Morsibua  eripitur,  tangentiaque  ora  relinquit: 
Sic  deus  et  virgo  est ;  hio  spe  celcr,  ilia  timoi'e. 

De  Afol.  et  Daph.  Ov.  Mkc,  lib.  1, 

As  when  tb'  impatient  greyhound  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare, 
She  in  hei  speail  does  all  her  safety  lay : 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  pi'Sy; 
O'ernina  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  lieks 
H's  chaps  in  vain,  and  Wows  upon  the  flis; 
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Slie  'scapea,  and  for  the  neigbh'ring  covert  atrii 
And  gaining  sheltar,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives : — 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair, 
Shu,  urg'd  by  Fear,  hor  feet  did  swiftly  move, 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  Love. 


This  beautiful  similitude  is,  I  tliiiik,  the  prettiest  ombleni  i' 

world  of  Hope  and  Fear  in  extremity.      A  flower  or  1 

that  you  aee  in  the  right  hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope, 


e  they  ai 


of  the  y 


e  that  wo  term,  in  poetical  language,  the  hopes 


Tm^et  et  insolida  eat,  et  spe  delectat  agreatea. 
Omnia  turn  florent  dommque  colonbna  ahnoa 
Ridet  ager— Ov.  Met.  lib.  16. 

The  green  stem  grows  in  ataturo  aiid  in  size, 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer'a  eyesj 

Then  laughs  the  ohildiah  year  with  floVreta  erown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.         Mk.  DhydeN. 

The  same  poet  in  his  De  Ristis,  speaking  of  the  vino  in  flower, 


Tho  nest  on  the  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  character,"  and 
therefore  in  a  quite  different  posture.  Aa  Souurity  is  fi'ee  from 
all  pursuits,  she  is  represented  leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar. 
Horace  has  drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  tills  posture. 


NuOuin  me  a  labore  reelinat  otium. 
No  ease  doth  lay  ine  down  from  pai 


Mh.  Cree 


She  rests  hoBself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  poets  oft- 
en compaj-»  an  obstinate  resolution  or  a  great  firmness  of  mind  to 
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a.  rocli  tlmt  m  not  to  be  moved  by  all  tlio  assaults  of  iviuda  oi 

Ifon  oivinm  ardor  prara  jvitientium, 

Non  TultuB  inetantis  tyranni, 

Mente  qnatit  Bolid^  neijue  Auster 

Tiax  inquietffi  turbiduB  Adriffi,  &c.  Hia. 

The  man  resolr'd  and  steady  to  liie  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 
Their  senaeleas  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 
And  the  stern  brow  and  the  harsh  Toieo  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 
ITot  the  cough  ■whirlwind  that  deforms 
Adria'a  blftot  gulf — &a.  Mk.  Cbeecp. 

X  am  apt  to  think  it  waa  oa  devices  of  this  nature  that  Horace 
had  his  eye  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune.  It  is  certain  he  alludes  to  a 
pillar  that  figured  out  Security,  or  something  very  lite  it;  and, 
till  any  body  finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  place, 
I  think  wo  may  Content  ourselves  with  this  before  us, 

Te  DaBus  asper,  te  pi'ofugi  Soytha! 
Uibes([ue  gentesque  et  Latiiim  ferox, 
Eegumciue  matres  barharoi'um,  et 
Purpiirei  motuunt  tjranni : 
InjunoBO  Df,  pede  prornas 
Stantem  columnam ;  neu  populns  frequena 

Coni-itet,  imperiumque  fvangat 

Ad  Fortum*h.  Hob.  lib.  1,  od.  86. 

To  thee  their  vows  roagh  Germans  pay, 
To  tJiaa  the  wftEd'ring  Scythians  bend. 
Thee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  ftiend ; 

And  for  their  tyrant  eons 

The  barb'roua  mothers  pray 
Fo  thee,  the  greatest  gnardian  of  their  throne. 

They  bend,  they  vow,  and  still  they  fear. 
Lest  you  should  kick  their  column  down 
And  cloud  the  glorv  of  their  crown; 
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They  fear  that  you  would  raise 
The  iar.y  crowd  to  war, 
Aiid  break  tlieir  empire,  oi-  uonfine  tlieir  praise. 

Mil.  UnEEOH. 

I  mustj  however,  be  bo  fair  as  to  let  you  tnow  that  Peace  and 
Felioity  have  their  pillars  in  several  uiedala,  aa  well  as  Security, 
BO  that  if  you  do  not  like  one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 
The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity,"  who  was  worshipped  aa  a 
'  (*oddess,  and  had  her  templo. 


-  duiiide  nd  superos  Astraa  n 


Hfio  eomite,  atque  duie  paritei'  fugare 

De  PuDiciTirt,  Juv.  8at.  6. 


ars  withdraw.         Mr.  Dkydeij. 

Tempk  pudieitire  quid  opus  atatnisse  puellis, 

Si  ouivia  nuptffi  quidlibet  esse  lioet !  Tiu.  lib.  a 

Since  wivea  wliate'er  thei?  please  unblam'd  eau  be, 
Why  rear  we  nselas  faues  to  Cliastity  I 

How  her  posture  aad  dress  heoome  her,  you  may  see  in  the  follow- 
lug  verses. 

Ergo  sedena  Telat  vulias,  obnubit  ocellos 
Ista  varacundi  signa  Pudoiie  erant.  Alciat. 

She  sits,  Iier  visage  vail'd,  her  eyes  oonoearr^ 
By  markajiiie  these  waa  Chastity  reveal'd. 
Ite  prooul  vittffi  tennes,  ineigne  Pudoris, 
Qoiequa  tegit  medios  instita  lunga  pedei. 

Oy.  DE  Aht.  Aman. 

— f frontem  limbo  velala  pudieara. 

Claud,  de  Treod.  Cons. 
Hence  t  ye  smooth  fillela  on  the  forehead  bound. 
Whose  bands  the  browa  of  Chastity  surround,     ■ 
And  her  eoy  robe  that  lengthens  to  the  ground  Mr,  Cbkbcb, 
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Slie  is  represented  in  tlie  habit  of  a  Roman  matron. 

Matrons  prictec  fneiem  nil  cernere  posaia, 
Ctetero,  ni  Cafju  eat,  demlioi  veste  tegentis. 

Hoa.  Sat.  2,  lib.  I. 
Besides,  a  matron's  face  ie  Been  alone ; 
But  Kate's,  that  feinalo  bully  of  the  town, 
For  all  the  Test  is  oover'd  with  a  gown.        Mr.  CitEEun. 

Tliat,  ni  C'atia  est,  says  Cynthio,  ia  a  beauty  unknown  to  most . 
of  our  English  eatirista.  Horace  knew  how  to  stab  with  address, 
and  to  give  a  thrust  where  he  was  least  expected.  Boileau  has 
nicely  imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties.  But 
our  English  lib  11  a  t  h  w  §  man  downright,  and  for  let- 
ting him  see  at  a  list  tb  t  h  t  look  for  no  merey.  I  own 
to  you,  says  En  I  h  f  n  admired  this  piece  of  art  in 
the  two  satiri  ty  mtn  dhe  been  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  man  in        t       th  t  I  the  least  espeoted  to  fliid 

there.     They  h  j     t  ul     w  y    f  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and 

introduce  acm  1  th  toUttoa  precept  or  passage, 
than  out  of  any  d     gn  t      b        him.      Our  English  pootg 

on  the  contra  y  h  w  a  kind  f  m  1  prepense  in  their  satires, 
and  instead  ot  b  g  g  th  p  n  to  give  light  to  any  part  of 
the  poem,  let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  on  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies  thus.  Pray 
wli^it  kind  of  head-dress  is  that  of  Piety  ? 

As  Chastity,"  says  Philander,  ippeir=i  in  the  habit  of  a  Ro- 
man mation,  m  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed  to  reign  in  its 
jorfection,  Piei\  weais  the  dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were 
the  gre^teat  md  mo^it  ahinmg  examples  of  it  Yitiata  Sacerdos 
IS,  yon  know,  an  oxprtssion  imnng  the  Latm  poets.  I  do  not 
questun  but  \ou  hue  s-een  in  the  Duke  of  Florence  s  gallery,  a 
beautiful  antique  fi^iio  of  a  woimn  stanlir^  before  an  altar, 

'Fig.  U. 
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which  some  of  the  antiquarians  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  vestal 
virgin.  The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  hurning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marhle  exactly  as  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  mind  a  part  of  a 
speech  that  Keligion  makes  in  Phsedrus's  fables. 

Fab.  10,  lib.  4. 

It  is  to  this  goddess  that  Statins  addresses  himself  in  the  follow 

ing  lines. 

Snmioa  deum  Pietaa  1  cujvis  gratissima  otelo 

Eara  profanatas  inapeotant  nuniina  terras, 

Huo  yittata  oomani,  niyeoqae  iasignis  amiotu, 

QnaliB  adhne  prasenB,  nallSque  expulea  Docertum 

Franda  rudes  populos  atque  aurea  regna  eolebas, 

Mitibus  esequiis  adea,  et  lugentis  Hatrusci 

Ceme  pios  fletuB,  laudataque  lumimi  tei'ga.    SiAiiua  Sir.,  lib.  3 

Cbief  of  the  eWea,  oeJeetial  Piety  I 

Whoso  godhead,  priz'd  by  those  of  heavenly  birtb 

KeTisi-ts  Fare  theae  tainted  realma  of  earth, 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  yrat  to  sootbe  my  friend. 

With  holy  fillets  on  thy  brows  desoond, 

Such  as  of  old  (era  ehoo'd  by  Guilt  and  Bage) 

A  race  nnpolish'd,  and  a  golden  age, 

Boheld  theo  frequent.     Once  more  eome  belcjw, 

Mixt  in  tlie  soft  soleianities  of  woe, 

See,  see,  thy  ownHetmsBiB  wastes  the  day 

In  piona  grief;  and  wipe  bia  tears  away. 

The  little  tnrak  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the  acerra  that  yoa 
ao  often  find  among  the  poets,  in  which  the  frankincense  was  pre- 
served that  Piety  is  here  supposed  to  strew  on  the  fire. 

Dantque  saoerdoti  oustodem  thmia  aeerram.     Or.  Met.  lib.  13. 


The  figure  of  Eqiiity'  difi'ers  bnt  little  from  that  our  paintera 
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make  of  her  at  present.  The  Bcalea  she  carries  in  hor  hand  are  bo 
natural  an  emblem  of  justice,  that  Persius  has  turned  tlem  into 
an  allegory  to  express  the  decisions  of  right  or  wrong. 


tilludmale,  reotiiisiatud; 


n  justutQ  geraina  auspemdere  laace 
Attoipitifl  Librie.  Socavr.  ad 


Against  right  reason  all  your  ooun 
This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that: 


u  proper  i 


r  debate. 


But  thou,  no  doubt,  .^n'st  set  the  bueineaa  right, 

And  ^ve  each  ai^mnent  its  proper  weight : 

Know'st  with  au  eq^ual  hand  to  hold  the  seaie,  &c.  Mr.  Dhiden. 

The  nest  figure  I  present  you  with  is  Eternity.-  She  holds 
in  her  hand  a  globe  with  a  Phcenix  on  it.  How"^proper  a  type  c 
Eternity  is  each  of  these  you  may  see  in  the  following  quotation: 
I  am  sure  you  wiU  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  nc 
improper  to  the  occasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  greal 
fruitfuiness  of  the  poet's  faacy,  that  eoiild  turu  the  same  tliought 
to  so  many  different  ways. 


Hiea  sterna 

manet.  divisque  Bimillima 

Oul  neque  pr 

neipiura  eat  usquam,  nee 

Sed  similis  U 

to  remanet,  perquc  omni 

De  ROTUBUIIATE  C 

This  form'a  eternal  and  may  justly  claim 
A  godlike  nature,  all  its  parfa  the  aame ; 
Aliie,  and  equal  to  its  self  'tie  found. 
No  end  and  no  beginning  in  a  round: 
Nought  can  molest  its  being,  nought  oontroul. 
And  this  ennobles,  and  confines  the  whole. 

Par  volueor  saperis :  BtsllBH  qni  yiviaua  teqnat 
Durando,  membrisque  tcrit  rcdeuntibus  tevum.— 
Ham  patar  est  prolesqiie  sui,  nuUoque  oreante 
Emeiitoa  avtus  f<6ounda  raorte  reformat. 


■  Fig.  13. 
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Et  petit  alternam  totltlem  per  fimera  vitam, — 
O  Beniiim  poeiture  rogo,  fslsisque  aepulehria 
Natales  habiture  yioea,  que  Sffipe  renaBoi 
Exitio,  proprioque  Bolea  pubeacere  letlio. — 
0  felis,  hjereaque  tui  I  quo  Bolvimur  omnes, 
Hoc  tibi  suppeditat  Tires,  prtebetnr  origo 
Par  eineram,  moritur  te  non  pereunte  aeaeotuB. 
Vldisfi  quodoimque  fuit.    Te  aeoula  teste 
Cuneta  reTolnntur :  noati  quo  tempore  pontns 
Tudarit  alatas  acopnlis  stagnantibus  aadaa: 
Quia  PhoetoQteiB  arroribuB  arearit  annns. 
Et  eladea  Ta  nulla  rapit,  soluaqua  Buperstes 
Edomita  tallura  mausa,  non  stamina  Parote 
In  Te  dura  legunt,  nonjua  babuere  noeendl. 

De  PaosHicK  Cutm, 
A  godliliB  birdl  wboae  endlesa  round  of  yeara 
Outlaats  tbe  atara,  audtirea  Hie  oiroling  apheres;— 
Begot  by  none  himself  begetting  none, 
Sira  of  himadf  he  is,  and  of  himself  the  bod  ; 
Hia  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date. 
And  kind  destruation  but  prolongs  hia  fate. — 
O  thou,  aays  be,  whom  harmless  firea  shall  burn, 
Thy  age  tbe  flame  to  aecond  youth  shall  turn. 
An  infant's  oradle  is  thy  fun'ral  urn. — 
Thrice  happy  PhtenisI  heaven's  peculiar  eare 
Has  made  thyaalf  thyaeirs  surviTing  hair. 
By  death  thy  deathless  yigoui-  ia  aupply'd, 
Whioh  ainka  to  ruin  all  the  world  beside. 
Thy  age,  not  thee,  aaaiating  PhiEbus  hurna. 
And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'ral  urna. 
Whate'ar  eventa  have  been  thy  eyes  aurvey, 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Tiiou  aaw'at  when  raging  ooaan  burst  his  bed, 
0  er-top'd  tbe  mountaina,  and  the  earth  o'erapreadf 
When  tJie  rash  youth  inflara'd  the  high  abodes, 
Soorch'd  up  the  sties,  and  aear'd  the  deathless  godi 
When  nature  ceases,  thou  abalt  still  remain. 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brave, 
Baffle  destruction,  and  elude  the  grare. 

The  circle  of  rays  ttat  you  see  round  the  head  of  the  PhooniXj 
distinguish  him  to  he  the  hird  and  offspring  of  the  sim 
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Soils  avispeeimen 

Una  eat  qviiB  reparet  seque  i 

ABByrii  PhcBuioa  vooant :  non  fruge  neque  herbis, 

Bed  Thnris  laerjmifl,  et  sueeo  viyit  ainomi. 

Hieo  nbi  quinque  Buie  eompleTit  eeoula  vitte, 

lUois  in  ramis,  tremulHivs  cacumine  palmie, 

Unguibus  et  duro  aibi  nidum  oonatruit  ore; 

Quo  simul  ea  casias,  ae  nafdi  lenia  aristas 

Quasaaque  oura  fulvS  subetravit  uinnama  myrrhS, 

So  super  imponit^  finitque  in  odoribua  £eynm, 

Indo  feruQt  totidem  qui  vivere  deb  eat  annos 

Corpora  de  patrlo  parvum  Ph<Enica  renasoL 

Cum  dedit  Iiuic  (etaa  yirea,  onerique  farendo  eat, 

Ponderibus  nidi  ramoa  levat  arboris  altie, 

Pertque  pina  eunasque  auaa,  patrlumqno  eopulohrum, 

Perque  leves  aureaa  Hyperionia  ufbe  putitus 

Acta  foras  Bacras  Hyperionia  lede  reponit      Ov.  Met,  lib.  Ifc 


-  TitaniuB  ales.  Cladd.  iK  Pikenioe. 


From  himself  the  PiifBnix  only  spring ; 

Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame, 

In  which  ha  burn'd,  another  and  fte  same. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  hia  life  auatains, 

But  the  aweet  easenoe  of  Araomum  drains : 

And  watches  ths  rich  gmna  Arabia  bears, 

While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  thair  tears. 

U«  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd) 

Hlj  Dest  on  oalteu  boughs  begins  to  build. 

Or  trembling  tops  of  palra,  and  first  he  draws 

TIis  plan  with  bis  broad  bill  and  crooked  clawu, 

Nature's  artificers ;  oa  this  the  pile 

Is  fopm'd,  and  rises  round  ;  then  with  the  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  steins  of  Nard, 

(For  softness  strcw'd  beneath)  bis  fun'ral  bed  is  rea: 

Fun'ral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptleaa  myrrh  aie  orown'd, 

On  this  incumbent ;  till  cethei'ial  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  tbe  costly  frame  j 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  be  lies ; 

He  liy'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  Infant-Pbienix  from  the  former  springs. 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  olf  his  parent  dust,  liis  raclhod  he  pursuoK 
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And  tba  same  leaso  of  life  on  the  same  terma  renews 
Wlien  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain 
He  lightens  of  its  load,  the  tree  that  bore 
His  faiher's  rojal  sapnlohre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle ;  this  {with  pious  eare 
PUo'd  on  his  back)  he  outs  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  Bun's  city,  and  his  aaorad  ohuroh. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burtheu  in  Uie  porch. 
MR.D 

Sio  ubi  foeenndfl,  reparayit  mortejuTentom, 
Et  patrioB  idem  cinerea,  ooUeotaqne  portat 
Ungaibus  oesa  piis,  Nilique  ad  littora  tendena 
Unions  extremo  Phcenii  prooedit  ab  Euro; 
Conveniunt  aquilie,  onnetieque  ex  orbe  yoluores 
Ut  Solis  nurentnr  aver- 


ClAUD.   DB  IJ.1ID.  SllL.  iili  2. 

So  whan  his  parent's  pile  hath  oeHs'cI  to  bum, 
Tow'rs  the  yonng  Phtenis  from  the  teeming  urn : 
And  from  tie  purple  east,  with  pious  toil 
Bears  the  dear  reli^uas  to  the  distant  Nile; 
Himself  aspetnesl  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  a\\  hia  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove ; 
The  gay  liavmeniouB  train  delighted  gaze, 
Crowd  tbe  prooession,  and  resound  his  praise. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  Phcenii  gives  us  tie  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  Auaoniua,  which  I  was  formerly  surprised  to  meet 
with  in  the  description  of  a  bird.  But  at  present  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  the  poet  must  have  had  his  eye  on  the  figi 
this  bird  In  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it  was  im 
possible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Ter  nova  Nestoreos  implevit  purpura  tusoa, 

Quam  novies  terni  glomerantem  seovila  tractfis 

Vinonnt  Eeripefles  ter  terno  Nestore  eervi, 

Tres  quorum  ffilatea  superat  Phcebeius  oscen, 

Quem  novies  senior  GangetieuB  anteit  ales, 

Ales  cinnameo  radiatus  tompura  uido.         AusoN.  EidylL  11. 


of 
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Cingit  hoaOB,  riitilo  eogna  m.  vertice  sldua 
Attollit  oriatatiis  apes,  tentbrasque  sereiia 
Laue  seeat — Claud,  de  Paaa. 

His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a,  glitt'ring  ray. 
And  round  his  head  tan  thoiiEand  gluriee  play: 
High  on  his  oreat^  a  star  celeatial  bright 
DiTides  the  darkness  with  its  piemng  light 

— — Prooul  ignea  Inoet 

Ales,  odorati  redolant  cui  einnama  busti. 

Cl.  de  Ladd.  Siil.  lib.  2. 

If  you  tave  a  miud  to  compare  this  scale  of  beings  with  that  oJ 
Hesiod,  I  shall  give  it  you  in  a  translation  of  that  poet. 

Ter  binoB  daoiasqne  novam  super  arit  in  annos 

Justa  senesoentnm  quo8  implet  vita  yirovam. 

Hob  aoyies  auperat  yiyendo  garrula  eornix : 

Et  qviater  egreditur  oornieis  Bsoula  oervus. 

Alipedem  oervum  ter  rincit  eorvus:  at  ilium 

MulUplioat  Boyiea  Phcenix,  raparabilis  nles. 

Qaam  Tosperpetuo  deeias  prtevertitis  asyo 

Hjmphra  Hamadryades :  quamm  longissiina  vita  est; 

Hi  oohibent  fines  yivaoia  lata  anitoantum.    Ausom.  Kidyll.  18. 

The  utmost  age  to  man  the  gods  assign 
Are  winters  three  times  two,  and  ton  times  nine  : 
Poor  man  nine  times  the  prating  daws  exceed; 
Three  times  the  daw's  the  deer's  more  lasting  breed ! 
The  deer's  Ml  thrioe  tha  raven's  race  outrun: 
nine  times  the  raven.  Titan's  feather'd  son  : 
Beyond  his  age,  with  youth  and  beauty  oMwn'd 
The  Hamadryads  shine  ten  ages  round : 
Their  breath  the  longest  is  the  fates  bestow ; 
And  such  the  bounds  to  mortal  lives  below. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician,  says  Cynthio,  to  ui 
derstand  this  author's  works.  His  description  runs  on  like 
muitiplieation  table.  But  methinks  tlio  poeta  ought  to  hav 
agreed  a  little  better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that  wa 
probiibly  of  their  own  creation. 
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We  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  tbe  traditions  of  tho 
aneients,  aaya  Ptilander.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  nest  mGdal," 
it  was  an  opinion  among  them,  that  the  Phteiiix  renewed  herself 
at  the  heginnlng  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the  golden 
age.  This  opinion  I  find  tonohed  upon  in  a  couple  of  lines  ii 
Claudian. 

Quioquid  ab  eitemie  ales  longfeya  eolonis 
Colligit,  optati  reforeaa  exordia  aiecli. 

Claud,  db  Kapt.  Pao8.  lib.  3. 

The  person  in  the  midat  of  the  circle  is  supposed  to  be  Jupiter, 
by  the  author  that  has  published  this  medal,  but  I  should  rather 
take  it  for  the  figure  of  Time.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome 
au  antique  atatue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  his 
hand,  as  Senooa  describes  him,  aud  not  with  a  serpent  as  he  is 
generally  represented. 

propcrat  euvau 

Vita  citato,  volacrique  die 

Rota  prfficipitis  volvitur  anni  Uehc.  Fur.  act.  1. 

life  poets  away, 
And  day  from  day  driTes  on  with  swift  tavaer 
The  whuel  that  hurries  on  the  headlong  year. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents  the  common  year, 
so  this  that  encompasses  him  is  a  proper  representation  of  the 
great  year,  which  is  the  whole  round  aud  comprehension  of 
Time.  For  when  this  is  finished,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  bogin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure  over  again  the 
several  periods  aud  divisions  of  years,  months,  days,  &c  into 
which  the  great  year  is  distinguished. 

oonsumpto,  Magnus  qui  dioitnr,  anno 

KiiranB  in  antiquum  venient  vaga  sidara  eursum! 
Qualia  dispositi  ateterant  ah  oiigine  mundi, 

AusoN  Eidjll,  It 

'Fig.  It 
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When  round  the  great  platonio  jear  has  turn'd, 
In  their  old  rarilts  the  waiid'ring  stars  eball  stand. 
As  when  first  marshal'd  bj  the  Almighty's  hand. 

To  aum  up,  thereforoj  the  thouglits  of  this  medal  The  msonp 
tion  teaches  us  that  the  whole  det.igu  must  refer  to  the  gjldon 
ago,  which  it  lively  repreaonta,  it  wo  suppose  the  circle  that  (.n 
compasses  Time,  or  if  you  pleiae  Jupiter,  iignifios  the  finiahiiig 
ef  the  great  year ;  and  that  the  PboeniK  fig  ires  out  the  bogmii  i  g 
jf  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that  the  comfhment  en  this  ninlil 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  ia  in  all  respeLts  the  same  that  Vu^il 
makea  to  PoUio'a  son,  at  whose  hirth  he  supposes  the  annus 
Magnus  or  Platonical  year  run  out,  an  1  renewed  again  with  the 
opening  of  the  golden  age. 

Magnus  ah  integro  flffielormn  naeeitiic  ordo ; 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  radevint  Saturnia  I'egiia  : 
Et  HOTa  progenies  etelo  demittitur  alto.  Vme.  Eo.  4. 

The  time  ia  come  tha  Sibyls  long  foretold, 
And  the  blest  maid  restores  tha  age  of  gold 
In  t!ie  great  wheel  of  Timo  bofore  enroH'd. 
Now  a  great  progeny  from  hear'n  deateuda. 

Lord  LAunKBUiLS 

nuno  adest  nimido  dies 


Supremus  ille.  qui  premat  genus  implam 
Oteli  riiinS ;  mrsua  ut  Btirpem  novflin 

Jnvenis  ttneute  regna  Saturno  polL  Sen.  Oef^  B.it  2. 

— - — — Tlie  laat  great  day  is  coma. 

When  earth  and  all  her  impious  aons  shall  He 

Crnaht  in  the  ruins  of  the  falling  sty, 

Whence  fresh  shall  rise,  her  new-horn  realms  to  gi'a«e, 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  pmar  race, 

Suah  aa  erewhile  in  golden  ages  sprung. 

When  Saturn  gorem'd,  and  tha  world  was  young. 

iTou  may  compare  the  design  of.  this  reverse,  if  you  please,  with 
one  of  Constantine,  so  far  aa  the  Plitenis  ia  eonoerned  in  botL 
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As  for  the  other  figure,  we  maj  have  occasion  to  apeak  of  it  in 
another  place.  Vid.  15  figure.     King  of  France's  medallions. 

The  aest  figure  shadows  out  Eternity"  to  ua,  hy  the  sun  in 
one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other,  whicli  in  the  language  of 
sacred  poetry  is  "as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."  The 
heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt  symbols  of  Eternity, 
because,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings,  though  they  seem  to 
perish  every  night,  they  renow  themselves  every  morning. 

Soles  ocoidere  et  vedire  possunt ; 

Nobis  onm  eeinal  oeeidit  bveyls  lus, 

Hox  est  porpetua  una  dorraienda.  Catul. 

The  Buns  siiaU  often  fall  and  rise : 
But  whan  tic  ehoi-t-liv'd  mortal  dies 
And  night  eternal  seals  bis  eyes. 

Horace,  whether  in  imitation  of  Catullus  or  not,  has  applied  tha 
same  thouglit  to  the  moon ;  and  tliat  too  in  the  plural  number. 

Damna  tanieii  oelerea  reparunt  ctelestia  lun* : 

Ko9  ubi  deoidimua 
Q\i6  piua  jffilneaB,  qu6  Tullua  dives,  et  Anoua, 

Julyis.et  umbra  sumuB.  Hok.  Od.  7,  lib.  4 

Each  loss  the  hast'niDg  moon  repaiis  again. 

Bot  WB,  when  once  ovir  race  is  done, 

With  Tallos  and  Anehises'son, 

(Tho'  rich  like  one,  like  t'other  good) 

To  doBt  and  ehades,  ^vithout  a  ana, 

Deaoend,  and  Bint  in  dark  oblivion'a  flood,      8iK  W.  Tkmple, 

In  tie  nest  figure  Eternity "  sits  on  a  globe  of  the  heavens 
adorned  with  stars'.  We  have  itlready  seen  how  proper  an  em- 
blem of  Eternity  the  globe  is,  and  may  fiad  the  duration  of  the 
stars  made  use  of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expressif  n  of  what  is  never 
like  to  end. 

"Fie.  16.    'Fig  17. 
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—  Slellaa  qui  vjvldus  MtquHS 
—  Polua  dum  aidera  pascet, 


Semper  honos  noraenqua  tuum  laudesiiuo  mancbunt. 

ViHG.  JEs.  lib.  ]. 
Luoida  dum  onrrent  annoai  eidara  mundi,  Ao.  Seb.  Med. 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity'  has  a  covering  on  hor 
Lead,  tooauBe  we  can  never  find  out  her  beginning  ;  that  her  logs 
are  bare,  because  we  see  only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually 
running  on ;  that  she  aita  on  a  globe  and  boars  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  to  shew  she  is  sovereign  mistress  of  all  things  ;  but  for  any 
of  these  assertions  I  haYe  no  warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on 
such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  The  next  you  see  is  Victory, '  to 
whom  the  medallists  as  well  as  poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of 

Adfuit  ipsa  saia  Ales  Viotoiia CiAun,  de  6  Cons.  Hosiib, 

dubiia  volitftt  Victoria  pennia.  Or. 


veh  Viotoiia  eoiioolor  alia. 


The  palm  branch  and  laUrel  were  both  the  rewards  of  conqueMis, 
and  therefore  ne  improper  ornaments  for  Victory. 

lente  Victoria  pnemia  palmsB.  Ov.  Met. 

Et  palmiB  prctium  Viotoribus.  Vikq.  ^n,  6.      II 

Tu  ducibua  ItEtis  aderis  cum  Isita  trium|ihiim 
Vox  canet,  et  longas  viaent  cai)ilolia  pompns. 

AroLLO  AD  Laubtjh.   Ov.  Met. 
Tbou  alialt  the  Roinau  festival  adorn; 
Thou  aliaJt  rcturoiiig  CfflsMi-'B  triumphB  grace, 
When  pompa  shall  in  a  long  proue^on  paaa.  Dryde.v. 

By  the  way,  you  may  observe  the  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery 
that  seem  to  have  gathered  the  wind  into  theiu.     I  have  seen 
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abundance  of  antique  figures  in  sculpture  and  painting,  witii  just 
tlie  same  turn  in  tlie  lower  foldings  of  tlie  vest,  when  the  person 
that  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obyjaque  adveraae  yibvabant  flamina  Vestea.    Ov.  Met.  liK  1. 

As  she  fled,  the  wiocl 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind; 

And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  exposed  to  view,        D[ivi;km. 

tennea  sinuantur  flamine  Testes.  Id.  lib.  2. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  figure  of  Victory  with  her 
statue  as  it  is  described  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  .of  Prudcntiua. 

Hon  aria  non  farre  molie  Victoria  felix 
Exorata  venit;  labor  irapiger,  aapera  virtna, 
Vis  animi,  esoallone  ardor,  yiolentia,  oura, 
Hano  tribnnnt,  durum  traetamdia  robur  in  armift. 
Quie  si  defuerint  bellantibus.  aurea  quamyia 
Marmoreo  in  templo  rutilas  Victoria  pinnaa 
Explicet,  et  multis  aurgat  formata  talentia : 
Hon  aderit  Testisqne  offenaa  videbitur  haatia. 
Quod  miles  propriis  diffisna  viribu*  optaa 
Irritft  fieminaie  tibimet  solatia  formte! 
Himquam  pennigerara  legio  farrata  pnallam 
Vidit  anhelantum  regeret  quse  tela  virornm. 
Vincandi  qoieria  dominam!  sua  dextra  enique  est, 
Et  Deua  omnipotens.     Hon  paxo  orine  virago, 
ITeo  nndo  suapcnsa  pede,  atFophiociua  revinotii, 
Koo  tumidas  fluitaate  ainu  veatita  papillas. 

PHUnKNTIUS  OOKTBA  SvsiM.   liU  2 

Shall  Victory  entreated  lend  her  aid 
For  oakea  of  flour  on  smoking  alters  laid ! 
Her  help  from  toils  and  wafcMngs  hope  to  find, 
Prom  the  strong  body,  and  undaunted  mind ; 
If  theae  be  wanting  on  Ch'  embattled  plain. 
Ye  sue  the  unpropitiona  maid  in  vain. 
Though  in  her  marble  templaa  taught  to  blaze 
Her  dazzling  wings  the  golden  dame  dieplaya. 
And  many  a  talent  in  due  weight  waa  told 
To  ahapa  her  god-haad  in  the  cnrioiia  mould. 
Shall  tlie  rough  aoldier  of  himielf  despair, 
And  hope  for  lemaie  viaiona  in  tlia  airl 
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What  legion  sheatli'd  in  iron  e'er  aurrey'd 

Their  darts  directed  by  tliis  winged  maid  1 

Dost  thou  the  power  that  gives  Buooesa  demand! 

'Tis  he  th'  Almighty,  and  tliy  own  right  hand ; 

Not  the  smooth  nymph,  whose  loeks  in  knots  are  twi  a' . , 

Who  bending  shows  her  naked  foot  behind, 

Who  girds  the  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breast. 

And  from  her  bosom  heaves  the  swelling  vest. 

Tou  have  here  another  Victory "  that  I  fancy  Claudiaa  had 
in  his  view  when  he  mentions  her  wings,  palm,  and  trophy  in  the 
following  description.  Tt  appears  on  a  eoin  of  Constantine,  who 
lived  abont  an  age  before  Clatidian,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  it  ia  not  the  only  piece  of  antique  sculpture  that  this  poet 
has  copied  out  of  his  descriptions. 

oum  totie  exurgena  ardua  pennis 

Ipsa  dwoi  sacraa  Vietopia  pandei-et  iedes, 
Et  palma  viridi  gandena,  et  amiota  trophreis. 

CiAUD.  DE  Lau.  Siu  lib.  3. 

On  all  her  plumage  rising  when  she  threw 
Her  sacred  shrines  wide  open  to  thy  view. 
How  pleaa'd  for  thee  lier  ainblems  to  display. 
With  palms  distingiiisli'd,  and  with  tvophiea  gay. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  ia  Liberty. "  In  her  loft 
hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins  eall  the  Eudia  or  Vin- 
dicta,  and  in  her  right  the  cap  of  liberty.  The  poets  use  the 
same  kinds  of  metaphors  to  espreas  liberty.  I  shall  quote 
Horace  for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  haa  imitated  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  latter  Martial. 


donatum  jam  mde  quHris 

mtiquo  me  inoludere  luda     Hob.  HK  I,  ep.  1 


tarda  virc 

Me  ([uotnie  donari  jam  rude  tempus  ei 


Ov.  DE  Til.  lih  4,  e: 
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Since  bent  bdoeatb  the  load  of  years  I  stand, 
I  too  might  ol^m  tlie  freedom-giving  wand. 

Quod  to  nomine  jam  tuo  saluto 

Quem  ragem,  et  dominum  priiis  Toeabam, 

Re  me  dixeris  esse  confcumaoem 

Totia  pilea  saiiiiiiia  redemi.  Mak.  lib.  2,  epig.  63. 

By  thy  plain  name  though  now  addrest^ 
Though  onoe  my  king  and  lord  oonfeat, 
Frown  not;    with  all  my  goods  I  buy 
The  precious  cap  of  Liberty. 

I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  out  of  Persius,  says  Cyntliio, 
that  in  my  opinion  turns  the  ceremony  of  making  a  freeman  Tery 
hdmlj  ilill  hi  pping  a  cap  on  his 

li    il  and  g       ghm  hhlwre  necessary  eircum- 

ta  Al  hr[lfidlDm        itizen  of  BoraSj  and 

li  dwh         mm        hbl      edto  any  of  his  fore- 

ft        wh   h  P  h         I        1  n    h     g  eat  deal  of  humour. 

H  es  Quiritam 

g  Dm  ^  agaso, 

'\  appa,  et  hppua,  et  iq  tenui  farrsj^mc  laendax. 
Verterit  hnnc  dominus,  moraento  turbinia  exit 
Marcus  Dama.     Papiel  Marco  epondente.  reousas 
Credare  tu  nunmioB  J     Marco  sut.  Judioe  palles  f 
Marcus  disit,  ita  est;  asaigna,  Mai-oe,  tabellae. 
Hiee  mera  llbertas :  hano  nobis  pilea  donaut.       Pehs.  Sat  S 

That  EolBe  eufraneliisement  with  ease  is  found ; 
Slaves  are  made  oitizoua  by  turning  round. 
Howl  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  free! 
Here's  Dama,  ouce  a  groom  of  lOw  degree, 
Kot  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  aot  beside ; 
8o  true  a  rogue,  for  lying'a  sake  he  ly'd ; 
But,  witii  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became; 
Now  MarouB  Dama  is  his  worship's  name. 
Good  gods  I  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum, 
If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  would  become  t 
Maj'cus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certdn  truth,  he  said  it,  is  enougli. 
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A  will  is  to  be  proved;  put  ia  your  claim  ; 
.  'Tis  oleai-,  if  Marcus  has  aubsorib'd  hia  iiamo. 
This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  believe ; 
What  farther  can  we  from  our  caps  veeeive, 
ThaJi  as  we  please  without  eoatroul  to  live.         sIr.  Diitden. 

Since  you  have  given  us  tlie  ceremony  of  the  cap,  says  Eugenius, 
I'll  ^ve  you  that  of  the  wand,-out  of  Claudian. 

Te  fastos  ineunte  quater,  solennia  ludit 

Omnia  libertue,  deduetum  Yindiee  niorem 

Lex  eelebrat,  fiimalusque  jugo  laxatuB  herih 

Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  eecnrior  ieto. 

Tristis  conditio  pulsata  fronte  reeedit; 

Iq  eivem  rubuere  geoie,  tergoquc  removit 

Verbera  promiaai  telix  iujuria  voti.    Clauu.  de  4.  Cose.  Hon. 

The  grato  ictu  and  the  felix  injuria,  says  Cynthio,  would  have 
told  us  the  name  of  the  author,  though  you  had  said  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  none  of  all  the  poets  that  'delights  so  much  in 
these  pretty  kinds  of  contradiction  as  Olaudian,  Ho  loves  to  set 
his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  substantive,  and  to  surprise  his 
reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity.  If  this  poet  were  well  examin- 
ed, one  would  find  that  some  of  his  greatest  beauties  as  well  .aa 
faults  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure, 

I  question  not,  says  Pliilander,  but  you  ate  tired  by  this  time 
with  the  company  of  so  mysterious  a  sort  of  ladies  as  those  we 
have  had  before  ua.  We  will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain 
ourselves  with  a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to 
them  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  first  of  them,  says  Cynthio, 
ia  a  ship  under  sail ;  I  suppose  it  has  at  least  a  metaphor  or  moral 
precept  for  its  cargo.  This^  says  Philander,  is  aa  emblem  of 
Happiness;  ■  as  you  may  see  by  the  inscription  it  carries  in  its 
sails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the  same  thought  iu 
several  of  the  poets  :  aa  m  Horace,  when  he  speaks  of  the  niodora. 
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tion  to  be  used  in  a  flowing  fortune,  and  in  Ovid,  wlieii  lie  roflecta 
on  liis  past  happiness. 

Rebua  angustia  nuimosus  atque 
Fortie  appore:  eapientBr  idem 
ContrfthfcB  vento  nimium  secundo 
Tui^ida  Tela.  Hoe.  od.  10,  lib.  2. 

■When  Fortune  aenii  a  stormy  wind. 

Then  show  a  bra^e  and  present  mind  ; 

And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  aweUa  too  miiuh,  then  furl  thj  eaile.       Mn.  Creech. 

Hominis  et  fain(0  quondam  fulgoro  tvahtbar, 
Dum  tulit  antennas  anra  Beounda  meaa. 

Ov.  DE  Tbis.  lib.  6,  eL  J2, 
En  eg<^  non  panoia  quondam  iminitus  ajnieis, 

Dum  flaritvelis  aura  Wuadameie.  „  ,.,    „ 

Id.  efist.  ks.  Pomio  8,  lib.  2. 

I  liv'd  the  aarliiig  theme  of  cy'ry  toi^ue. 
The  golden  idol  of  th'  adoring  throng ; 
Guarded  with  trienda,  while  Fortune's  bnlmy  galea 
Wonton'd  auspicious  in  my  swelling  sails. 


Tou  see  the  metaphor  is 


n  the  medal, 


with  this  distmctioD  onlj,  that  the  one  is  in  words  and  the  other 
in  figures.  The  idea  is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  rep- 
resenting it  is  different.  If  you  would  seo  the  whole  stip  made 
use  of  in  the  same  sense  by  an  old  poet,  as  it  is  here  on  the 
medal,  you  may  find  it  in  a  pretty  allegory  of  Seneca. 

Fata  si  liceat  mihi 
Fingwe  arbitrio  meo, 
Temperem  zephyro  levi 
Tela,  n6  pressse  grari 

lenie  et  modiofe  fluens 

Aura,  neo  vergens  latus, 

Ducat  intrepidam  ratem.  Sew.  tEnip.  uhoiv  act.  4. 

My  tottime  might  I  form  at  will, 
Mv  eanvas  zephyrs  soft  should  fill 
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With  gentle  bi'eKLh.  lost  ruder  galea 
Crack  the  msJQ-jard.  or  burst  the  sails. 
By  winds  tliat  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pass  Becare  and  slow, 
Kor  scare  me  leaning  on  her  side: 
But  smoothly  cleave  th'  unruffled  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphor,  we  may  now  loo 
on  it  as  a  reality,  and  ohserve  in  it  the  make  of  the  old  Koma 
vessels,  aa  they  are  deseribed  among  the  poeta.  It  is  carried,  oj 
by  oars  and  sails  at  the  same  time. 

Sive  opus  est  veils  minimam  bene  curi-it  ad  aucain, 
Sive  opns  eat  remo  remige  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  DeTeb.  lib.  1,  el.  K 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil  mention. 

Puppique  reoui'vtc,        lerD.  lib.  1,  ei,  i 


Pra;tesunt  piippos V 

Vou  see  the  description  of  the  pilot,  and  the  place  he  sits  on 
the  following  c[uotation3. 

Ipse  gubernator  pnppi  Palinuma  ab  alt9.  Vina.  jEb.  Ill 

Ipfiiue  ante  oenloa  iiigena  a  vertiee  pontus 

In  puppim  ferit,  eseutitur,  pronuaquo  magister 

Volvitnr  in  caput. Id.  JKh,  lil 

Omntes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Ljcian  crew, 

(A  horrid  aight)  ev'n  in  the  heio's  view, 

From  stem  to  atern,  by  wavea  waa  overborae ; 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  hurl'd; Mr.  JJri 


OblituB  deeorisque  aui  aociomque  aalutiB, 
In  mare  priecipilem  puppi  deturbat  ab  altS; 
Ipse  gubernaolo  rector  aubit 

MindlesB  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage,}  and  careleaa  of  hia  own  : 
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The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deot  he  irew. 
And  hoisted  up,  aod  overboard  he  threw  ; 
This  done,  he  seia'd  the  helm — Mi;.  Dki-jies. 

r  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil,  because  1 
thint  we  canaot  have  so  right  an  idea  of  the  pilot's  misfortune  is 
eaeh  of  them,  without  observing  the  situation  of  his  post,  as  ap 
peace  in  ancient  coins.  The  figure  you  sec  ou  the  other  end  of 
the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  man  in  his  u[)per  parts,  and  a  fish  helow 
with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil  describes  him  in  the  same 
manner  oa  one  of  ^neas's  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common 
figure  on  their  ancient  vessels,  for  we  meet  with  it  too  in  Silius 
Italious, 

Hrmo  vehit  immania  Triton,  et  oienila  eonehS 
Exterreua  freta:  cui  laterura  tenus  hispida  nanti 
Frons  hpminem  prafert,  in  pristim  desinit  aivus ; 
Spumea  eemifero  sub  pactore^urmurat  unda, 

Vmo.  Xa.  lib.  10. 

The  Triton  bears  hun,  he,  whose  trumpet's  sound 
Old  ocean's  waves  from  shore  to  shore  rebound. 
A  hairy  man  above  the  waiat  be  shews, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  hia  belly  grows. 
The  billows  mucnmr,  which  his  breasl  oppose. 

LOKU  LAUDEETJALIfi. 

Ducitur  et  Libyte  puppis  signata  figuram 

£t  Triton  captivus. Sn.  It,  lib.  14 


I  am  apt  to  think,  says  Eugenius,  from  certain  passages  of  the 
poets,  that  several  ships  made  choice  of  some,  god  or  other  for 
their  guardians,  as  among  the  Roman  Catholios  every  vessel  is 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint.  To  give 
you  an  instance  of  two  or  three. 


Ov,  De  Tar 
a  DioHe,  i 
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Hammon  nmnan  erat  LibyoiB  gentile  carinas, 
Comigerlqiie  sedeM  speotabiit  Oieiula  frunte.  Ibid. 

Tha  poop  groat  Animon,  Libya's  god  dieplaj'd, 
Whose  horned  front  tlio  nether  flood  surtay'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have  seen  it  ou  other 
medals,  as  well  aa  this  you  have  shown  us,  and  stood  on  one  end 
of  the  vessel  that  it  patronised.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a 
very  beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple  oi 
wrecks  described  by  Silius  Italious  and  Persius. 


n  ponders  V. 


Insiliente  marl  eubmergiti 

Scuta  virfiin  oristieqvie,  et  inei-ti  apicula  fcrro 

Tutelieqne  defim  iuitant. Sii,.  It.  lib.  U. 

Sunk  by  a  ■weight  so  dreadful,  down  she  goes, 

And  o'er  her  head  the  braken  billows  olose, 

Bright  ehields  and  oreata  float  round  the  wliirling  floods, 

And  useless  spears  uoufiie'd  with  totelary  gods. 

trabe  hipta  Brnttia  saxa 

Prcndit  amioua  iuops,  remqne  omiiem  eurdaque  vota 
"Condidit,  lonio  jaeet  ipse  in  littore,  et  un^ 
logentes  de  puppe  Dei,  jamqae  obviii  mergi3 
Costa  ratis  lacerte. Peiir.  bat.  B. 

My  friand  is  shipwrect'd  on  the  Bi'uiian  strand. 

His  riohes  in  th'  loniau  main  are  lost ; 

And  he  himself  stands  shiv'riiig  on  the  coast : 

Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare. 

He  wearisH  tha  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  pray'r. 

Their  images,  the  relius  of  the  wreet, 

Torn  from  their  naked  poqp,  are  tided  back 

By  tJie  wild  waves ;  and  rudely  thrown  ashove, 

Lie  impotent,  nor  oan  themselves  restore. 

Tha  vessel  stiolis,  and  aliaws  her  open'd  side, 

Kni  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Me.  DttYDEN. 

You  wil  think,  perliaps,  I  carry  my  conjectures  too  far,  if  I  tell 
you  tiiat.I  fancy  they  are  these  kind  of  gods  that  Horace  men- 
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tions  in  his  allegorical  vessel,  which  wan  so  broken  aad  shattered 
to  pieces ;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Integra  relates  to  the  gods 
as  ivell  as  the  lintea. 


■u  dii,  quos  itei-i 


Thy  Bterit  i3  gone,  fay  gods  are  loat, 

And  thou  hast  coae  to  hear  thy  cry, 
When  thou  on  daagVoua  ehalves  art  tost, 

Whea  biilowa  rage,  and  winds  are  high.  Mb.  CaKKOH 

Since -we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  shipping,  says 
Philander,  I'll  here  show  yoa  a  medal'  that  has  on  its  reverse  a 
rostrum  with  three  teeth  to  it ;  whence  Silias's  trijidwm  rostrum 
and  Virgil's  rostrisque  trideniihiB,  which,  in  some  editions  ia 
stridentibus,  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a  false  quantity 
than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of. 
Placcns  gives  us  a  rostrum  of  the  same  make. 

—  Vo'nt  immiagiB  cava  plnua  hnbeiiia 


InSnditijue  aalum,  ot  apumaS  vi 

Val.  Flac  Akoon.  Ub.  1. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  says  Cynthio,  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  kt  you  alone,  you 
will  find  out  every  plank  and  rope  about  the  yossel,  among  the 
Latin  poets.     Let  us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  uest  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  scales,  ^  which  wo  meet 
with  on  several  old  coins,  IJhey  are  commonly  interpreted  as 
an  emblem  of  the  emperor's  justiee.  But  why  may  not  we  sup- 
pose that  they  allude  aoinetimos  to  the  Balance  in  the  heavens, 
which  was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Borne  and  Italy? 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  they  are  capable,  methinks,  of  receiving 
a  nobler  interpi  Jtation  than  what  is  commonly  put  on  Ihem,  if  we 


•  Fig.  2.  >■  Fig.  3. 
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Bup[,iose  tlie  thought  of  the  reverse  to  he  the  sanii 

Mauiliua. 

Heaperiani  sua  Libra  teneli  qad  coodita  Roma 
Et  propriia  faenat  pendantem  nntibua  orbem, 
Orbis  et  Imperinm  retinet,  disoi-unina  rerum 
Lanoibu^  at  positas  gentea  tollitque  premitque; 
Qua  genibaa  oum  fratre  Remus  lianc  oondidit  urb 


The  SoalfiB  rule  Italy,  where  Kome  eomniands, 

And  Epraads  its  empice  wide  to  foreign  lands: 

They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weigh'd 

By  tor,  and  laws  are  Bent  to  be  obey'd: 

And  as  her  pow'rful  favour  turns  the  potaa, 

How  low  Bome  nations  wnk  aad  others  rise ; 

Thus  guide  the  Boalas,  and  then  to  fix  oar  doom, 

They  gave  ua  Ciaaar,"  foaoder  of  our  Home.         Mr.  Creech, 

The  thunderholt  is  a  reverse  of  AugustuB."  We  see  it  used 
by  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Bsime  age  to  express  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  in  battle,  which  iS  probably  the  meaning  of  it  on 
this  medal,  for,  in  aEOtber  place,  the  same  poet  applies  the  same 
metaphor  to  Augustus's  person. 


The  Soipio'E 

,  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  !       Mil.  Dqidi 

Fulminat  E 

uphi-atam  bello Id.  Geoho.  lib.  4, 

While  mighty  Cffisor  thuod'ring  from  afar, 

Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  apoila  of  war.       Mk.  Dksden, 

I  have  sometimes  wondered,  says  Eugenius,  why  the  Latin  poets 
eo  frequently  give  the  epithets  of  trifidum  and  trisulcum  to  tlie 
thunderbolt.  I  am  now  persuaded  they  took  it  from  tlie  sculp- 
tors and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  and  had  generally  given 
■  So  Vossiiis  reads  it.  '  Fig.  4 
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It  three  tirks,  as  in  the  present  figure.  VirgO  insists  on  the 
oumher  three  in  its  description,  and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings 
we  see  on  it.  He  has  worlred  up  suah  a  noise  and  terror  in  the 
composition  of  hia  ttunderholt  as  cannot  be  expressed  hy  a  peucil 
or  graving  tool. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tras  nubia  aquoste 
Addidcrant,  vutili  trea  ignia,  et  Alitis  Auatri. 
Fulgorea  nunc  terrifioos  sonitumque  metnmqua 
Misoebant  operi,  flammiBque  sequaoibua  iros. 

VmG.  ^N.  lib.  8. 
Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more, 
Of  winged  southern  winds,  and  uloudj  store 
As  luanj-  parte,  tiie  dreadful  mixtura  frame ; 
Andfeara  ai'e  added,  ttnd  avenging  il'ime  Ma.  Dbtien. 

Oar  next  reTerse  is  an  oaken  £^iland,'whu^h  we  find  on  abun- 
dance of  imperial  corns  I  si  ill  not  here  multiply  quotations  to 
shew  that  the  garland  of  ralv  was  the  reward  of  such  as  had 
saved  the  life  of  i  tit  zen  hut  will  give  you  a  passage  out  of 
Olaudian,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilioo  18  the  same  that  we 
have  here  on  the  medal  I  question  not  but  the  old  coins  gave 
the  thought  to  the  poet. 

Mos  arai  in  vetefura  oastris,  ut  tempora  qnerou 
Velarel^  yalidie  qui  foso  viribns  hoste 
Oaflurura  potqit  morti  Bubdueere  civem. 
Ad  tibi  quBB  poterit  pro  tanHa  ciVioa  reddi 
Mienibus!  aut  quants  pecEabunt  Cicta  ooronEe? 

Claud,  dk  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  B. 

Of  old,  when  in  the  war's  tumultuous  strife 

A  Soman  sav'd  a  brother  Romaa'a  life. 

And  foil'd  the  tlireat'ningfoe,  our  aires  deorood 

Au  oaken  garland  for  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  who  hast  sav'd  whole  crowds,  whole  towns  set  free, 

What  groves,  what  woods,  shall  furnish  orowns  for  thee  I 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  emperor  had  actually  covered  a 

'Fig.  5. 
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62  BIALOOBB!      OK      II  15  D  1  I.  «  . 

BomiB  in  b»'ll«-  I'  »  "»»!'>  ""'  '''  '"^  ''""°  "'  *  '""'' 
gained  .  riotory,  oi  rertoreJ  juslLo. ;  for,  in  anj  ot  He..,  er  tbe 
Hke  o»»e«,  lie  m»j  wrj  well  be  euiJ  to  Iwe  Mved  tie  Ho  ot  • 
citiien,  una  lij  con.eqoence  entitled  to  tie  reward  of  it  Ae- 
cordinglj,  we  find  Virgil  distribating  his  oakca  garlands  to  tkose 
Hat  lad  enlarged  or  strengtlened  tbe  dominions  of  Borne ;  as 
wo  maj  loam  from  St.tim,  th.t  tke  statue  of  Cnrtius,  wbo  bad 
saorifioed  Umsolt  for  llio  good  of  the  people,  bad  tie  lead  anr- 
rounded  witi  tie  same  kind  of  ornament. 

Atcue  uribrata  gerunt  oivili  tempora  quereu. 

Hi  tibi  Noraeutun,,  et  Gabion,  urbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  Collatiuaa  imponent  moutibuB  atoEB.        Viae.  iEN.  lib.  6. 

But  thoy,  wlio  crown'd  with  oaken  wreathB  appear, 

Sliail  Qabian  walls  and  strong  FJdena  rear ; 

Nomentum.  Bola,  with  Ponietia,  found; 

And  raiB,  CUaiian  to,',,  on  roA,  ground        M,.  Bar.™. 


Ipse  loci  enatoa,  oujns 
Famoausque  laoue  nor 


^^^  ^^„ ^  ..  verbere  erudo 

aire  Fonitn,  movat  hoi'ricla  Bauoto 
itlque  ooput  veneraliile  quen 


SriTiuB  Syi*  lib.  1 


The  guai-dlan  of  that  lake,  whioli  boasts  to  oUim 
A  BHva  memorial  from  the  Cui-tian  name ; 
Eous'd  bj  th'  artjfioers,  whose  mingled  somid 
From  the  loadForam  piere'd  the  shades  profound, 
The  hoary  yiBion  rose  oonfess'd  in  view, 
And  shook  the  oivio  wreath  that  bound  h,s  brow. 

Tho  two  horna.  that  you  see  o^  the  i>o^t  medal  are  emblem, 
of  plunty. 

^'J.^aTnu""  "'""  Ho.,  a,.»  S« 

your  medalists  loll  ns  that  two  bom.  on  a  ooin  .ignif,  an  oitoa. 
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ordinary  plenty.  Biit  I  see  ro  foundation  for  this  conjeeturo. 
Why  should  they  not  as  well  have  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two 
Caducemes,  or  two  ships,  to  represent  aa  extraordinary  force,  a 
lasting  peace,  or  an  unhounded  happiness.  I  rather  think  that 
the  double  oomu-copia  relates  to  the  double  tradition  of  its  ori- 
ginal. Some  representing  it  as  the  horn  of  Achelous  broken  off 
by  HerculeB,  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that  gave  suok 
to  Jupiter. 

Dum  tenet,  infi'agit;  ti-uuttfi.qiie  ^  fronte  revellit. 
KMades  hoc,  pomia  et  odoro  flore  repletum, 
SftccSrunti  diveaque  meo  bona  copia  coma  est 
Dixet'dt ;  at  Nympha  ritu  euecincta  Dians 
Una  ministrarum,  ftisis  utrinque  oapillia,- 
Inoassit,  totamqne  tulit  prffidivite  comu 
AutumBuni,  at  mansas  felioia  poma  Beoundiia, 

Ds  AOHKLOI  CoKN.  Ot.  Met,  lib.  B. 

Nor  yet  his  fury  cool'd ;  twixt  rage  and  scorn, 

From  my  maim'd  front  he  bore  the  stubborn  horn : 

This,  heap'd  witli  fiow'ra  and  fmits  the  Naiads  baur, 

Saered  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  Bpoka ;  wlien  lo  I  a  beauteons  nymph  ivppeape, 

Girt  like  Diana's  train,  with  flowing  liaics; 

The  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  stored : 

And  ruddy  apples  for  Uia  saoond  board.  Ma.  Gai 

Lao  dabat  ilia  deo :  sed  fragit  in  arbore  eornu  r 

Tiunoaque  dimidid  parte deooiie  erat. 
Sustulit  hoo  Nymphe  ;  einetamque  recentibus  herbis, 

Et  plennin  pomis  ad  Joyis  ora  tulit 
Die,  ubi  res  coali  tenoit,  solioqae  paterno 
,    Sedit,  et  invicto  nil  Joye  majus  erat, 
Sidera  nntricem,  nutrioia  fertile  oornu 

Feoit ;  quot  dorainfe  nnna  qiioque  iiomen  habet. 

De  Cobnu  Amalth.  Ot.  de  Fast.  lib.  6. 

The  god  she  snoMad,  of  old  Rhea  bom; 
And  in  the  pious  ofEoa  broke  her  horn, 
As  playful  in  a  rifted  oak  she  tost 
Her  h"edle9s  head,  and  half  its  honours  lost 
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Fair  Amalthiea  took  it  off  the  groand, 
With  apples  fill'd  it,  and  with  garlands  bound. 
Which  to  the  smiling  infant  she  eonvey'd. 
He,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  gods  he  sw^ij'd. 
Whan  bold  he  seiz'd  his  fallier's  ranant  throne. 
And  reigo'd  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  alone. 
Bid  his  rough  nacse  the  atarry  heav'ns  adorn, 
And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  fis'd  her  horn. 

Bctwist  the  double  comu-copia  yoa  see  Mercury's  rod. 


CyllencB  (!i£li([iie  deeua,  fricuude  \r. 
Aurea  eui  tui-to  vii^a  draeooe  vi 


Mart.  lib.  1,  tpig  14. 


DesceoJ,  Cyllene's  tutalmy  god. 

With  serpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  stands  OQ  old  coins  as  aE  emblem  of  Peace,  by  reason  of  its 
Btiipifying  quality  that  has  gained  it  the  title  of  virga  minnifera. 
It  has  wings,  for  another  quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  de- 
scription of  it. 


Thus  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  vsae. 

And  drivaa Uie  raoking  clouds  along  the  liquid  epaee. 

Mb.  Drvuen. 

Tte  two  heads  over  the  two  cornu-copuB  are  of  the  emperor's 
children,  who  are  Sometimes  called  among  the  poets  the  Pledges 
of  Peace,  as  they  took  away  the  occasions  of  war,  in  cutting  off 
all  disputes  to  the  sucoession. 

tu  mihi  primnm 


The  first  kind  anthor  of  my  joys, 
Thou  aouroeof  many  smiling  boys. 
Nobly  contented  to  bestow 
A  pledge  of  peaea  in  every  throe. 
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Thifi  medal,  therefore,  compliments  the  emperor  on  his  two  chil- 
dren, whom  it  represents  as  public  blessings  that  promise  peace 
and  plectj  to  the  empire. 

The  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems  of  Fi- 

Inde  Fides  destr^qne  datte —       Ot.  Met.  lib.  H. 

Soeiemus  animos,  pigniis  hoo  fidei  eape, 

Continge  doxtram ■      Sen.  Hekc.  Fue.  act.  a. 


Quam  aeoum  patrioa  aiunt  poi-tare  psnatesl  TniQ.  Ms.  lib.  4. 

See  now  the  promia'd  faith,  the  yannted  name, 

The  pious  man,  -wlio,  rushing  through  the  flame, 

Preaerv'd  his  goda Mk.  Dhvpem. 

By  the  inscription  we  may  see.  that  they  represent,  in  this  plaoe, 
the  fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  public  towards  their  emperor.  The 
Caduceus  rising  between  the  hands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
from  such  an  union  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of  corn,  on 
each  aide,  shadows  out  the  plenty  that  is  the  fruit  of  such  a 
peaae. 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  paoia  alumna  Ceres.     Ot.  de  Fast.  lib.  1. 

The  giving  of  a  hand''  in  the  reverse  of  Claudius,  is  a  tokoB 
of  good  will.  For  when,  after  the  death  of  Ms  nephew  Caligula, 
Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life,  he  waa 
contrary  to  his  espectation,  well  received  among  the  Prffitoriau 
gnards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  emperor.  His  reception  is 
here  recorded  on  a,  medal,  in  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents 
him  his,  hand,  in  the  same  sense  as  Anchiaes  gives  it  iu  the  fol 
lowing  verses. 

Ipse  pater  dextraiii  Anohiaes  haud  multa  moratus 
Dat  juveiii,  atque  animum  prteacnti  munere  firmat. 


^Fig,  8 
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The  old  weather-beateu  soldier  that  carries  in  Lis  hand  the  Ko- 
man  eagle;  is  the  same  kind  of  officer  that  you  meet  with  in  Ju- 
venal's fourteenth  satire. 

Dirue  Manrotiim  attogias,  caHtella  Brigantum, 
irt  loeupletem  Aqwilam  tibi  sesageaimus  annuB 
Affcrat- — ■  -  ■  ■ Joy.  Sat,  14. 

I  remember  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Signifer  is  doscribed  with  a 
lion's  skin  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  like  this  we  see  in  the 
medal,  but  at  present  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  Ha  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  making  his  appearance 
uudai'  &  Ilea's  skin. 

tegmen  torqnens  immune  leonis 

Terribili  impexum.  setfi,  oum  dendbue  olbU 
ludutnB  cftpiti,  bIo  regiateota  aubibat 
HorridUB,  Herouleoque  hnmeroa  indutuH  araictu. 

ViKO.  Mn.  lib.  1. 

like  Hercules  himaelf  hia  son  appeals, 

In  savage  pomp  :  a  lion'a  hide  he  "weara  ; 

About  hia  ehouldera  hanga  the  shaggy  skin, 

The  toetb  and  gapiag  jawa  aeverelj  grin, 

ThuB  lite  the  god  bis  father,  homely  drest, 

Ke  Btrides  into  tbe  hall  a  horrid  guest!  Mk.  Dbyden. 

Stn^'e  jou  hive  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  standard-hearer,  says 
Cynthio  I  einnot  foibeai  remarking  that  of  Claudius,  which  was 
the  usual  Ejmin  habit  One  maj  see  in  this  medal,  as  well 
as  in  iny  antique  statuos,  that  the  old  Romans  had  their 
Yieok«  and  aims  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our  hands 
and  foces  aro  at  present  Bit  re  I  had  made  this  remark,  I 
have  Bomet  mes  Wf  nderud  to  see  the  Jloman  poets,  in  their  de 
hcriptions  ot  a  beautiful  man  sj  otten  mentioning  the  turn  of  his 
neck  and  arms,  that  in  our  modern  dresses  He  out  of  sight,  and 
are  covered  under  part  of  the  cloathing.  Net  to  trouble  you  with 
many  quotations,  Horace  speaks  of  both  these  parts  of  the  body 
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jn  the  beginuing  of  an  ode,  that  in  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  of  his  hooks,  for  the  naturalness  of  the  thought, 
and  the  beautj  of  the  expression 

Dum  tu  Ljdia  Telephi 
Caryicem.  roaeam,  et  eerea  Telephi 

Laudos  hraohia,  v(e  meum 
Fervona  difSoili  bile  tumet  jeour. 

When  Telephua  his  youthful  oharms, 
Hia  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlasfl  rapture  you  xeoita, 
And  in  that  pleasing  name  delight ; 
My  heart,  inflam'd  by  jealoua  heats, 
With  nnniberleas  resentments  beats ; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  fliee, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies. 

Tt  was  probably  this  particular  in  tie  Roman  habit  that  gave 
Virgil  the  thought  ia  the  following  yerso,  where  Remulua,  among 
other  reproaches  that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  softness  and 
effeminacy,  upbraids  them  with  the  mako  of  their  tunicas  that 
.ad  sleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave  the  arms  naked  and  ex- 
posed to  ttie  weather  like  that  of  the  Romans. 

Et  tunicE  manicaa,  et  httbant  ridiinicula  mitvie. 
Virgil  lots  US  know  in  another  plaoe,  that  the  Italians  preserved 
their  old  language  and  habits,  notwithstanding  the  Trojans  be- 
came their  masters,  and  that  the  Trojans  themselves  c[uitted  the 
droFS  of  their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy.  This,  he  tells  us, 
wa*  the  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  to  Jupiter 

nind  te  nulla  fati  quod  lege  tenetnr, 
Pro  Latio  obteator,  pro  majeatate  tuorum : 
Cum  jam  conmibiia  paoem  felioibna  (eato;) 
Component,  cum  jam  legea  et  ftedera  jongent ; 
He  vctns  indigonas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 
Hen  Troaa  fieri  jnbeas,  TeuoroBque  vooari  ; 


it  Albani  per  siocula  reges ; 
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Sit  Eomana  potens  Itala.  virtute  propaga ; 
Oooidit^  oooideiitque  sinas  enm  nomine  Troja. 


This  let  rae  beg  (nnd  this  no  fates  -withatand) 

Boti  for  iiiysel4  and  for  jour  father's  land. 

That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  -peaae, 

(Which  I,  since  joa  ordain,  eonaent  to  bless) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 

But  let  the  Latins  atiH  retain  their  name : 

Speak  the  same  language  which  they  epoke  before. 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsirea  wore. 

Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested  town. 

Latium  be  Latium  still :  let  Alba  reign, 

And  Home's  immortal  majesty  runiain.  Mb,  DnynEN. 

By  the  way,  I  liaTe  often  admlrecl  at  Virgil  for  representing  iiis 
Juno  with  such  an  impotent  kind  of  revenge  as  what  is  tlie  suh- 
ject  of  this  speech.  You  may  be  sure,  saya  Eugenius,  that 
Virgil  knew  yerj  well  this  was  a  trifling  kind  of  request  for  the 
queen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupiter's  way  of 
accepting  it 

Olli  subridens  homimim  remmijue  repertor: 
Et  germana  Jovis,  Satnrnique  altera  proles : 
Irarum  tautos  volvis  eub  pectore  fliietus  f 
Verum  a^e,  et  ineeptum  frustra  eubmitte  furovem. 
Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  yiotusqne  volensque  remitto. 
Sermonem  Ausonii  patriura  moresque  tenebunt. 
TJtqne  est,  nomen  erit ;  oommixti  corpoie  tanliim 

Adjioiam,  faciamque  omnes  lino  ore  Latinos,  &c.  JRs.Mh.  12. 

Then  thus  the  foandar  of  mankind  replies, 
(Unmffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes,) 
Can  Saturn's  issue,  and  hoav'n's  other  heir. 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear ! 
Be  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain ; 
But  quench  the  choler  yon  foment  in  Tain. 
From  ancient  Wood  th'  Ausoninn  piiople  sprung, 
Shall  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongu' 
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The  TrojaoB  to  their  cuatoma  shall  ba  tj'd, 

I  will  myself  their  eoiiimon  rites  provide ; 

The  natives  shall  command,  the  foreigners  subside ; 

All  shaU  be  Latium ;  Ttoy  without  a  name : 

And  hfir  lost  sons  forget  from  whence  they  came. 

Mr.  DnyEM 
I  am  apt  to  thmk  Virgil  tad  a  further  view  in  tiiis  requtet  of 
Juno  than  what  Lia  oomTaciitators  liave  diacoverod  in  it.  He 
knew  very  well  that  hia  .^neid  waa  founded  on  a  very  doubtful 
8  y  a  d  th  t  .ffineaa's  coming  into  Italy  was  not  universally 
d  am  D  tl  e  Romans  themeelves.  He  knew,  too,  that  a 
m  in  Ij  t  t  thia  story  was  tke  great  difference  of  customs, 
1  ng  ag  and  hab  ta,  among  tho  Eoniana  and  Trojans.  To  ob- 
at  th  f  so  strong  an  objection,  he  makes  this  difference 
t  a  f  m  th  forecast  and  pro- determination  of  the  goda 
th  m    1  B  t  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  nest 

n   daJ       M  th    k    she  is  very  particular  in  her  quoiffure. 

It  ia  the  emblem  of  Eruitfulnesa,"  says  Philauder,  and  was 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus, 
who  had  the  same  number  of  children  as  you  see  on  thia  coin. 
Her  head  is  crowned  with  towera  in  alluaion  to  Gybele  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Virgil  compares  the 
city  of  Rome  to  her. 

Pelix  prola  virftm,  q^ualia  Berecynthia  mater 
Invehitnr  currn  Phrygias  toi'Hta  per  m-bes, 
Lata  Detim  partu Vma.  JEg.  lib.  6. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 

And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 

Then  when  in  pomp  she  makes  a  Phrygian  round, 

With  golden  tmrets  on  her  temples  erown'd.      Ma.  DarDEN. 

The  vine  issuing  out  of  the  um,  speaks  the  same  sense  as  th 
in  the  Ps*lraist. — "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine  on  the 
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Utqne  tui  faoiant  eidira  juranile  iiapotca, 
Per  tua  percjne  sui  facta  pnrantie  oant. 

Oyid.  De  Tiust.  li 

Tn  quoqne  excinotus  jaoBS, 

Deflenile  nobis  semper,  infelis  puer, 

Modo  sidua  orbia,  oolumen  angusts  domfla, 

Britanniee tiEN,  < 

Tlion  too,  dear  jouth,  to  asbas  tTirn'i3, 

Tliou  Btar  that  wont  tiiis  orb  to  grace  I 
Thou  pillai-  of  the  Julian  race  1 

Maneas  hominum  oontentus  habeuis, 


Stay,  great  ClEsaT,  and  Tonoheafe  ffl  reijjn 

O'er  the  wide  eai'th,  and  o'er  the  watry  main; 

lieeign  to  Jove  bis  empire  of  the  siiea. 

And  people  heav'n  with  Jtoman  deities.  Mk.  Potn 

I  n3od  not  mention  Homor's  comparing  Astjanas  to  tlie  morniug- 
star,  nor  Virgil'a  imitation  of  him  inhia  description,  of  Aacanius. 
The  next  medal  was  atampt  on  the  marriage  of  Nero  and 
Octavia ;  ''  you  seo  the  sun  over  the  head  of  Nero,  and  the  moon 
over  that  of  Octavia.  They  face  one  another  according  to  tho 
situation  of  theae  two  planets  in  the  heavens. 

— — — — — Phwbeis  ob¥ia  ilanimis 

Demet  nocti  luna  tiraorea.  Siis.  TiiTiST.  aot  4. 

And  to  shew  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre  from  the 


friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

■  rig.  ]0. 
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Beoivuse  tha  moon  thou  only  feels  decay, 
When  opposite  unto  her  brother's  ray. 


Mo.  OltEECH. 


But  if  we  consider  the  history  of  tiiia  medal,  we  shall  find  more 
fancy  in  it  than  the  medalists  ta^e  yet  discovered.  Nero 
and  Octavia  wore  not  only  tusband  and  wife,  bnt  brother  and 
sister,  Claudius  heing  the  father  of  both.  Wo  have  this  relation 
between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of  Octavia,  where  i' 
Bpeaks  of  her  marriage  with  Nero. 


FratrJB  tiialamo 

9  Borlita  tenet 

Masima  Juno : 

aoror  Augnsti 

Sooiata  torifl,  cu 

r  i.  patria 

PeUitur  Aulat- 

To  Jore,  hia  sister  cuaaort  wed, 
Uuoensnr'd  shares  her  bi'othor's  bed  ; 
Shall  OiBsaT's  wife  and  aistor  wait, 
An  exile  at  hsr  hnsband's  gate  I 

Iniplebit  anlam  stii'pe  oojleati  tiiain 
Generata  diro,  Clandut  gautia  decua, 
Sortita  fratris,  more  Jnnonia,  toros.  Ibii: 

Thy  aiater  bright  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'  enlarge  the  Claudian  race  ; 
And  proudly  teeming  with  fcaleraal  love, 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  tho  Roman  Jove. 

They  are,  therefore,  very  prettily  represented  by  the 
moon,  who  as  they  axe  the  most  glorious  parts  of  the  univerfc 
are  in  poetical  genealogy  brother  and  sister,  Virgil  gives  tii 
sight  of  them  in  the  same  position  that  tliey  regard  each  othi 


Q  tbis  medal. 


Nee  Fi'atris  radiia  obuoxia  surgeie  Luna.     Vina.  Gno 
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The  flattery  on  the  nest  medal"  is  in  the  same  thought  as 
that  of  Lucretius, 

Ipsa  Epicurus  obit  deouvso  lumiue  vita; 

Priostrinxit,  Stellas  oxortus  uti  EOthei'iua  soL    Luohjet,  lib.  3. 

Kaj,  Epiounifl'  race  of  life  ie  run ; 

That  man  of  wit,  wbo  otlier  men  outshone, 

As  far  as  meaner  stars  the  mid-day  sun.  Mb.  CESECii. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun,  and  holds  a  globe  in  his 
hand,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  actuated  by 
his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  tercai'um  flaramis  opera  omnia  Inatras.  Vibg. 

— ubi  primoa  orastinus  ortua 

Eittulefit  Titan,  radvisquu  retHiiocit  orbem.  Idem. 

When  nest  the  aun  his  rising  light  displays. 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays.    Ma,  Dktden 

On  hia  head  yoa  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  it.  Clau- 
dian,  in  the  description  of  his  infant  Titan,  descants  on  this  glory 
about  hia  head,  but  has  run  hia  description  into  most  wrctolicd 
fuatian, 

Invalidum  portat  Titana  lacCTto, 
Bonduni  luce  gravem,  nee  pubescentibus  alt^ 
Cristatum  I'adiia;  primo  oleraentior  sivo 
Fingitui',  et  tenerum  tagitu  despult  ignem. 

Claud,  dk  Rirr.  Pnos.  lib.  3. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  hor  arms; 

Tet  sufferably  bright,  the  aya  might  bear 

The  nngrown  gloriea  of  hia  beamy  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  hia  oiies  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The  aun  rises  on  a  medal  of  Commodus, "  as  Ovid  describes  Lira 
in  the  story  of  Thaeton. 
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Enituntiir  e^uj Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

You  have  horc,  too,  tho  four  horses  breaking  through  the  cloucta 
in  their  morniDg  passage. 

— —  PjroSis,  et  E6u8,  et  -Ethon, 

Solis  Bf[iii,  q^uartueque  Phlegon Imo. 


Tile  woman  nnderaeatii  represents  the  Earth,  as  Ovid  has  drawn 
ler  sitting  in  the  same  figure, 

Sustulit  omnifaros  oollo  tenua  arida  Tultua; 

OppoBuitqne  maauia  fronti,  magnoqiie  ti'amore 

Omnia  coneutieas  pauluni  subsedit.  Ibid 

The  Eavti  at  length 

Uplifted  to  the  hear'na  bar  blasted  bead, 
And  elapp'd  har  hand  upon  bar  brows,  and  said, 
(But  first,  impatioat  of  the  sultry  heat, 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  oooler  seat). 

The  cornucopia  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her  fruitfulness,  as  in 
the  speech  she  makes  to  Jupiter. 

Hosna  mihi  fiTictua,  buna  fertlUtatla  bouorem, 
Offioiique  refers!  quod  adunci  yalnera  aratri 
RaBtroriimqtia  foro,  totoque  esorcHor  anno! 
Quod  pecori  frondcs,  alimantaque  mitia  fruges 
Humano  generi,  yobis  quoque  tbura  miuistrot 

Ov.  Mm.  lib.  2. 

And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fraits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with'rakes  and  haraas'd  all  the  year  I 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 
And  food  for  man,  and  frantlnoease  for  you ! 

So  much  for  the  designing  part  of  the  medal;  as  for  the  thought 
of  it,  the  antiquaries  are  divided  upon  it.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
douht  hut  it  was  made  as  a  compliment  to  Commodus  on  his  skill 
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in  tte  ohariot-raco.     It  is  supposed  that  the  same  occasion  fur 
niahed  Lucaa  with  the  same  thought  in  his  address  to  Nero, 


Telluremque,  nihil  mutato  aole,  timenteiti 

Igne  vagolustrare  JQvet  — — — —  Lua  lib.  1,  ad  Nebonesc. 

Or  if  thou  chuse  the  empire  of  the  day, 

And  make  the  aim's  uniFilling  steeds  obey ; 

inspioious  if  thou  drive  the  Baming  team, 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  geatlar  beam.  Mk.  Rowe. 

This  ia  ao  natural  an  allusion,  that  we  find  the  course  of  the  san 
described  In  the  poets  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Qaum  siispsBBUs  eat  Phcebua,  currumque  refleotat 

Huo  illno  agiie^  et  servet  in  athere  metaa.        Makil.  lib.  I. 


Heaperio  positiis  in  littora  metaa.    Ot.  Met.  lib.  2. 

Et  sol  ex  leqafr  metd  distabat  utrSque.  Iuem. 

However  it  be,  we  are  sure  in  general  it  is  a  comparing  of  Com- 
modus  to  the  sun,  which  is  a  simile  of  as  long  standing  as  poetry, 
I  had  almost  said,  as  the  sun  itself. 

I  believe,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great  man  he  ever 
ahone  upon  that  has  not  been  compared  to  him.  I  look  on  simi- 
les as  a  part  of  his  productions.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
raises  fruits  or  flowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  has  turned 
this  comparison  into  ridicule  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 

. — -—  laudat  Brntum,  landatque  coliortem, 

Sol  0111  Asiie  Bi'utum  appellat ■  —  — ■ 


You  have  now  shown  us  persons  under  the  disguise  of  stars, 
moons,  and  suns.  I  suppose  we  have  at  last  done  with  the  cce 
lestial  bodies. 
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The  nest  figure'  you  see,  says  Philander,  tad  once  a  pla«e 
ID  the  heavens,  if  you  will  believe  ecclesiastical  story.  It  is  the 
sign  that  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Constantino  before  the  hat- 
tie  with  Masentius,  We  are  told  hy  a  Christian  poet,  that  ho 
caused  it  to  he  wrought  on  the  military  ensign  tha,t  the  Romans 
call  their  laharvm.  And  it  is  on  this  ensign  that  we  find  it  ia 
the  present  medal. 

ChristuB  pnrpitreum  gemmanti,  testua  ill  auvo 
S^nabat  Ijiburum.^ — 


A  Chriat  was  oti  th'  Imperial  ataadard  borne, 
That  gold  embruiders,  and  that  gems  adora. 

By  the  word  Christus  he  means  without  doubt  the  present  figure, 
which  ia  composed  out  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 

He  bore  the  same  sign  in  his  standards,  as  you  may  see  in 
the  following  medal "  and  verses. 

Agnoaoaa,  regina,  libena  mea aigaa noeesse  eat: 
In  quibns  effigias  eruoLs  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longis  BoMo  es  auro  pnefertur  in  hastia. 

CoNSTANTlNnS  KoSIAlI  ALLOQUITUB.      IbID. 

My  euaign  lat  the  quean  of  nations  praise, 

"Hiat  rioh  in  gems  the  christian  croas  displays : 

There  rieh  in  gems ;  bnt  on  my  qnir'ring  epeai'a 

In  solid  gold  the  aaored  mark  appeara. 

Tesillumque  eniciB  summis  dominator  adorat.    Ii>.  ra  Apotheosi, 

See  there  the  crose  he  wav'd  on  hostile  shorea, 

The  emperor  of  all  the  world  adores. 

But  to  return  to  our  Laharum  ;'■  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soe 

it  m  a  state  of  Paganism  you  have  it  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius.     It 

stands  between  two  other  ensigns,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  Soman 

colony  where  the  medal  was  stamped.     By  the  way,  you  mast 

■Fig.  IS.  "Fig.  14.  '  Fig.  IB. 
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observe,  that  wherever  the  Romans  fixed  their  standards  they 
looked  on  that  place  as  their  country,  and  thought  themselyes 
obliged  to  defend  it  with  their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  stand- 
ards were  always  carried  before  them  when  thoj  went  to  settle 
themselves  in  a  colony.  ■  This  gives  the  meaning  of  a  couple  of 
verses  in  Silius  Italieus,  that  mate  a  very  far-fetched  compli- 
ment to  Pabius. 

Oeyvisliuo  Aquilaa  sei'vataque  eigna  reforto, 

Hio  patria  est,  mui'ifiue  urbia  staiit  peetore  in  uno, 

8iL.  I-r.  lib.  7. 
The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's  victory  over 
the  Daci,'  you  see  on  it  the  figure  of  Trajan  representing  a  little 
Victory  to  Roroe.  Between  them  lies  the  conquered  province 
of  Daeia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  particularities 
in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  persooB  on  old  coins  that 
hold  a  little  Victory  in  one  hand,  lilie  this  of  Trajan,  which  is 
always  the  sign  of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Virgil 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Turnus  spealis. 

Noa  adeo  has  eioaa  manna  Tietopia  fugit       Viae.  jS^n.  lib.  11. 

If  you  ponsent,  lie  shall  not  be  vefvis'd. 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  UQua'd.  Mb,  Deydes. 

The  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  malting  a  present  of  his 
Daeian  Victory  to  the  city  of  Home,  agrees  very  well  with  Clau 
dian's  character  of  him. 

vietura  feretur 

Gloria  Ti'ajani  ;  noa  tam  quod,  Tigride  victo 
Hostra  triumphati  fnerint  provinoia  Parthi, 
Alta  quodinvectus  Bti'ntJB  Capitolia  Dacis: 

Qnam  pattiie  qnod  mitia  erat ! 

Ol4ui>.  de  4to.  Cons.  Honob 
Thy  glory,  Trojan,  sha?!  for  evar  iive : 
Not  that  tliy  arms  the  Tigris  t.iourn'd,  o'oroomB, 
And  tributary  Parthia  bow'd  to  Rome, 
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Hot  that  tlie  Capitol  receiv'd  tJiy  train 
With  shouts  of  triumph  fop  the  Daoi  slain : 
But  for  thy  mildness  to  thy  country  shown. 

The  oity  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  lier  hand  that  is  the  s 
bol  of  her  divinity. 


For  Rome,  a  goddess  too,  can  boast  her  shrina, 
Witk  vietima  stain'd,  and  sought  with  rites  divine. 

As  the  globe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  dominion  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Terrarum  dea,  gantiumque  Roma ; 

Cui  pai' eat  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum.         Maut.  lib.  IS.  epig.  B. 

O  Rome,  thougodSesB  of  the  earth  1 
To  whom  no  lival  e'er  had  birth ; 
Nor  Beoond  e'er  shall  rise. 

The  heap  of  arms  she  sits  on  signifies  the  peace  that  the  emperor 
had  procured  her.  Oa  old  coins  we  often  see  an  emperor,  a  vic- 
tory, the  city  of  Rome,  or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  arms, 
which  always  marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  action 
as  gave  occasion  to  tho  medal,  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  hut 
Virgil  copied-  out  this  circumstance  from  the  ancient  sculptors, 
in  that  inimitable  description  he  has  given  us  of  Military  Fury 
shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  loadon  with  chains, 

Claadentur  baUi  portie :  Fnror  impins  intus 
Setb  sedans  super  arma,  et  centum  vinotuB  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodis,  fi'eniet  horridus  ore'ecuento. 

Viiu3.  Mn.  lib    I. 

Janus  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait, 
And  teep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate, 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars:  within  remains 
Imprieon'd  Fury,  bound  in  brazen  chains: 
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We  are  told  by  the  old  sctoliast,  saya  Eugenius,  that  thero  was 
actually  Buch  a  statue  iu  tho  temple  of  Janus  as  that  Virgil  has 
here  described,  which  I  am  almost  apt  to  believe,  since  you  aa- 
sure  us  that  thia  part  of  tho  design  is  so  ofton  met  with  on  an- 
cient medals.  But  have  you  nothing  tn  remark  on  the  figure  of 
the  province  ?  Her  posture,  aays  Philander,  is  what  wo  often 
meet  with  in  the  alaves  and  captives  of  old  coins ;  among  the 
poets  too,  sitting  on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  misery  or  captivity. 

Multoa  ilia  dies  imomtii  mrpsfa  <  apillia 

Sederat Pkofeut.  lib.  1. 

O  utinam  ante  tuoa  sedeam  eapfiya  panates.  In.  lib.  4. 

0  might  I  sit  a  oaptjva  at  thy  gate  1 
You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  eoia"  that  celebrates  a 
victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Parthiana.    The  captive's  hands 
are  here  bound  biahind  him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

Eaca  manuB  juFenem  interea  post  tei'ga  revinetum, 

PostureE  magno  ad  regem  olaoiora  farebant.       Viae.  /En.  lib,  3. 

Meanwhile,  with  stouts,  tha  Trojan  alieplierda  bring 
Aoaptiye  Greek  in  bands  before  tlie  king.  Mk.  Dbtdbm. 

Cni  dedit  invitna  victa  noTerca  raanus.  Ov.  De  Fast. 

Ciim  rudis  nrgenti  briwihia  viota  dedi.  Phopert.  lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 
place  a  slave  with  his  arms  boun^  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  aa  in 
the  figure  before  us.  - 

Steutque  super  viuetoB  ti-unoa  trophiea  viros. 

Uv.  Up.  ex  Posto.  lib.  4. 

Y"ou  see  ou  his  head  the  cap  which  the  Purthians,  and,  indeed 
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most  of  the  eastern  nations,  near  on  medals.  They  had  not  pro- 
bably the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bonnet  in  their  salutations,  for 
in  medals  they  still  have  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are  before 
emperora  or  generals,  kneeling,  sitting,  or  standing.  Martial  haa 
distinguished  them  by  this  cap  as  their  chief  characteristic. 

Frnatra  blanditiiB  venitis  ad  me 

Attritia  miBerabiles  laballiB, 

Dicturus  dominTini.  denmque  non  auin  ; 

Jam  noa  est  locna  ht-i  in  m-ba  vobis. 

Ad  Parthos  prooul  its  pileatoa, 

Et  tnrpes,  humileaque  supplieeaque 

Motoram  aola  basiate  tegnm.         Makt.  Efiq.  72,  lib.  10. 

In  Tain,  mean  flatteries,  je  try. 
To  gnaw  tlia  lip,  and  fall  the  eye ; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  I  name : 
From  Romana  fw  be  saeSi  e,  eliamel 
Go  teach  the  aupple  Parthian  how 
To  Teil  tlie  bonnet  on  his  brow ; 
Or  on  the  ground  all  prostrate  fling 
Some  Piot^  before  bis  barbarous  king. 

1  cannot  hear,  says  Cynthio,  without  a  kind  of  indignation,  the 
satirical  reflection  that  Martial  has  made  on  the  memory  of  Do- 
mitian.  It  is  certaia  so  ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  roproacbes 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  deserve  them 
of  Martial.  I  muat  confess  I  am  less  scandalized  at  the  flatteries 
the  epigrammatist  paid  him  living,  than  the  ingratitude  he  showed 
him  dead.  A  man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  over- 
st  d  mpl  nee,  or  by  a  temper  estremely  sensible  of  fa- 
ns ;  whereas  the  other  can  arise  from  nothing 
ess  and  villany  of  soul.  It  does  not  always 
nder,  that  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet 
e  person.  I  think  we  need  enlarge  no  farther 
ss  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  the  trophy  on 
it  with  that  of  Mezentius,  in  Virgii. 
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Ingentem  qnoreum  decisia  undiqae  camia 
Conatituit  tnmulo,  fulgeiitiaque  indiilt  arma, 
Mezentt  ducis  oiavifls ;  tibi,  mogne,  troptaum, 
BelUpotens;  aptat  rorantea  sanguine  eriataa, 
Telaque  truaea  yiri,  et  bia  sex  thoraea  pctitum 
■  Perfosaumque  loois ;  olypeamque  ex  tere  Biniatrio 
Sub1iga(i  atque  euaem.  uollo  saapendit  eburuum. 

VlKG.  JiB,  lib 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs: 
Then  en  a  rising  ground  tba  trunk  he  ptoo'd ; 
Which  with  the  apoile  of  his  dead  foo  he  grac'd. 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezeiitius  worn, 
Now  OQ  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne, 
Was  hung  on  high ;  and  glittor'd  from  afer : 
A  trophj  saored  to  the  god  of  war. 
Above  his  anna,  fix'd  on  the  leafless  wood, 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  bosmear'd  with  blood ; 
Hia  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  Been ; 
TrunohBona  of  flMver'd  lanoes  hung  between: 
And  on  the  right  was  plao'd  hia  corslet,  boi^d. 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  hia  uaavafling  aword. 

Mb.  Dry 


On  the  nest  modal' yrni  see  the  peace  t 
cured  the  empire,  aft«r  having  happily  finished  all  its  wars  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  woman  with  the  olive  branch  in  her 
hand  is  the  figure  of  Peace. 

Pjgnora  Paels 

Pr^tendeos  dextr4  ramum  oaneatis  olivse.  Sn.  Ir.  lib.  3. 

With  the  other  hand  she  thrusts  a  lighted  torch  under  a  heap  of 
armour  that  lies  by  an  altar.  This  alludes  to  a  custom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  gathering  up  the  armour  that  lay  scattered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  burning  it  as  an  ofl'eriiig  to  one  of  their 
deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Virgil  refers,  and  Silius  Itali  ■ 
cus  has  described  at  large. 

Qualie  eram  cum  piimara  aoiet 
Stravi,  seutopumque  inoendi  r 
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Sucli  aa  I  was  beneath  Prffineste'a  walla ; 
Then  when  I  mada  Lhe  foremost  foaa  retire, 
And  aet  whole  hedps  of  eonquer'd  shields  on  fii'e. 

Mr.  Devo 


Ast  tJbi,  Eellipotens,  Socnim,  oi 

Ingenti  mona  armorum  coiiaurgit  ad  aatra: 

Ipse  raanu  oelsam  pinum,  floramaque  comantem 

AttoUena,  duetor  Gradivum  in  vota  oiebat; 

Priniitiaa  pugnsa,  et  Iieti  libamina  belli, 

Hannibal  Ausoiiio  ereniat  hieo  de  nomine  yietor. 

Et  tibi,  Mars  genitor,  vutoruiu  baud  surde  meonim, 

Anna  electa  dicat  Hpirantiun  tucba  viropum, 

Tum  face  oonjectfi,  populatur  fevvidus  ignia 

Flagrantem  molam  ;  efmptl  ealigine,  in  aiiraa 

Actus  apes  olavo  perfundit  lumine  eaiiipos.      Sil.  It.  lib.  10. 

To  tbee  the  Warrior-God,  aloft  in  air 

The  gen'ral  grasping  in  his  victor  hand 
A  pine  of  stately  growth,  he  wSiT'd  the  brand. 
And  cefi,  0  Mars  I  to  thee  devota  I  yield 
These  ohoiee  first-fruits  of  honour's  pnrple  field 
Join'd  with  the  partnera  of  my  toil  and  praiat^ 
Thy  Hannibal  this  Tow'd  oblation  pays; 
Grateful  to  thee  for  Latian  laurels  wonr 
Accept  thia  homage,  and  absolve  thy  aon. — 
Then,  to  the  pile  the  flaming  torch  he  toss'd; 
In  aiuould'ring  smoke  the  light  of  heav'n  ia  lost ! 
But  when  the  fire  increase  of  fnry  gains. 
The  blaze  of  glory  gilds  the  distant  plains. 

As  for  the  heap  of  arms,  and  mountain  of  arms  that  tlie  pool 
mentiona,  you  may  see  them  on  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aiirelius.  • 
De  Saimatis  and  De  Germania  allude,  perhaps,  to  the  form  of 
words  that  might  be  used  in  the  setting  fire  to  them. — Ausonio 
de  nomine.  Those  who  will  not  allow  of  the  interpretation  I 
have  put  on  these  two  last  medals,  may  think  it  an  objection  that 
tliere  is  no  torch  or  fire  near  them  to  signify  any  such  allusion. 
But  they  may  oonsidor  that  on  several  imperial  coins  we  meet 
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with  tlie  figure  of  a  funeral  pile,  witJiont  any  thing  to  denote  the 
burning  of  it,  though  indeed  there  is  on  some  of  them  a  flambeau 
sticking  out  on  each  side,  to  let  ua  know  it  was  to  be  consumed  to 


You  have  been  so  intent  on  the  burning  of  tlie  arms,  says 
Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pillar  on  jour  18th  medal. 
You  may  find  the  history  of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  do  Fas- 
tis. It  was  from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reason  the  little  figure  on  the  top  of 
it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace  turns  her  hack  upon  it. 

Proapioit  I,  templo  aumnmin  bcevia  area  cirenm: 


.  hasta  mana 

,  belli  pre 

mnno^ 

ia.  mitti ; 

m  et  gentes  i 

jum  plaee 

tarm 

a  eapi. 

Ov.  De  F.M 

Where  the  high  fane  the  ample  cirq 
A  little,  but  a  noted  pillar  Btanda, 
F        1  IE  h    di  ta 
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,  aimul  et  Triton  adnisue  aeuto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopiilo ;  leyat  ipse  tridenfj, 
Et  yastas  aperit  eyrtea,  et  temperat  iEC[aoc. 

ViHQ.  Ms.  lib.  1, 

Cjmotho^  Triton,  and  the  eea-^reen  train 

Of  beauteona  njmphs,  Uio  daughtera  of  the  main, 

Cleai"  from  the  rooks  the  yeseels  with  their  hands; 

Ihe  god  himeelf  with  readj  trident  stands, 

And  opea  the  deep  and  apreads  the  moving  sands. 

Mr.  Devden. 
Jam  plaoidis  ratis  axtat  aqais,  quam  gurgite  ab  imo 
Et  Thetis,  et  raagnis  Nereua  aooar  erigit  ulnie. 

Val.  FLAa  lib.  1. 

The  interpreters  of  this  medal  have  mistaten  these  two  figures 
for  the  representation  of  two  persons  that  are  drowning.  But  as 
they  are  both  naked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  rather  of  trmniphiii|r 
over  the  waves  than  of  sinking  under  them,  so  we  see  the  abun- 
dance of  water-deities  on  other  medals  represented  after  the  same 

Ita  Dcie  viridea,  liquidosque  advertita  vultus, 
Et  vitreum  teneria  orinem  redimite  eorymbiB, 
Veate  nihil  teette:  qualea  emergitis  altia 
Pontibna,  et  tisu  Satyros  torquetis  amantes, 

SiATius  UK  Balseo  Etbusol  lib.  1, 

Haste,  haste,  ye  Naiads  I  with  attraotive  art 
New  oharma  to  ey'ry  native  gi'aoe  impart : 
With  op'ning  flow'rets  bind  your  sca-gvecn  hair 
Unyeil'd]  and  naked  let  your  limba  appear; 
So  from  the  springs  tie  Satyrs  see  you  rise. 
And  drink  eternal  poaaion  at  their  eyes. 

After  having  thus  far  cleared  our  way  to  the  medal,  I  take  the 
thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  this.  The  stranded  vessel  is  the 
commonwoalth  of  Rome,  that,  by  the  tyranny  of  Doraitian,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  under  Nerva,  was  quite 
run  aground  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of  those  em- 
barked in  it  endeavour  at  her  recovery,  but  it  is  Trajan  that,  bj 
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the  adoption  of  Nerva,  Bteais  the  tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  an- 
other Neptune  shovea  her  off  the  quick-sands.  Your  device,  says 
Eugeniua,  hangs  very  well  together ;  hut  is  aot  it  liahlo  to  the 
same  exceptions  that  you  made  us  last  night  to  auoh  explications 
as  have  nothing  but  the  writer's  imagination  to  support  them  ? 
To  shew  you,  aaya  Philander,  that  the  construction  I  put  on  this 
medal  is  conformahle  to  the  fancies  of  the  old  Romans,  you  may 
observe,  that  Horace  represents  at  length  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome  under  the  figure  of  a  ship,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet 
with  in  the  fourteenth  ode  of  Ms  first  hook. 


ipreaeut  a  god  in  the 


Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  i 
Bhape  and  dress  of  an  emperor. 

Apellete  eupereiit  te  scribcra  cevs, 

Optaesetqne  novo  eimileni  te  ponere  teniplo 
Atticus  Elei  senior  Jovie :  et  tua  mitia 
OrnTaras:  tua  sidereaa  imitantia  fiammaB 
Lumina,  oontempto  mallet  RliodoB  aspera  Phoabo. 

Statius  de  Equo  DouniiHt,  Sy],  I, 

Now  hsfl  Apeiles  liT'd,  he'd  sue  to  grace 
His  glowing  tablets  with  tliy  god-like  face : 
PMdiaa,  a  sculptor  for  the  Pow'pb  above  1 
Had  wieh'd  to  pla«e  thea  with  hiu  iy'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes,  and  Tarentura,  that  with  pride  sarvey. 
The  tlrand'rer  this,  and  tliat  the  god  of  day; 
Each  fara'd  Coloaaiis  would  exchange  for  thee. 
And  own  thy  form  the  loyelieat  of  the  thcae. 

For  the  thought  in  general,  you  have  just  the  same  metaphorical 
compliment  to  Theodosius  iu  Claudian,  as  the  medal  here  maketr 
to  Trajan. 
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Nalla  reliota  foi'et  Roraani  nominia  ombra, 
Ni  pater  illo  tuna  jumjara  ruitura  aubiseet 
PoaderB,  turbataraque  ratem,  eerUlque  levasaet 

Naufragium  eommnne  manu. ■ 

Claudian  ce  4to.  Cons.  Honohii 

Had  not  thy  wre  deferr'd  th'  impending  fate, 
And  witt  hia  solid  virtue  propp'd  the  atate; 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  shade,  the  name  of  Rome, 
An  empty  name  I  had  aoaroe  aurviv'  d  hor  doom : 
Half  wreck'd  she  was,  till  his  auspicious  hand 
Eesum'd  the  rudder,  and  regain'd  the  land. 

I  Bhall  only  add,  ttat  this  medal  was  stamped  in  ionour  of  Tra- 
jan, when  lie  was  only  Ctesar,  aa  appears  by  the  face  of  it  .  .  .  . 
Sari  Traiano. 

The  nest  is  a  reverse  of  Marcus  Auieliua.'  We  have  on  it  a 
Minerva  mountec!  on  a  monster,  that  Auaonius  describes  in  tho 
following  verses. 

Ilia  etiam  Thalamos  per  tiina  fflnigmata  qmarens 
Qui  bipea,  et  quadrnpes  focet,  et  tripes  omnia  aolos  j 
Tenruit  Aoniam  Toluoris,  Leo,  Virgo  ;  triformis 
Sphinx,  volueria  pennis,  pedibuB  fera,  fronte  puella. 

To  form  the  monster  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  bird,  and  beael,  by  nature  were  oombin'd ; 

With  feather' d  fans  she  wing'd  th'  aBrial  apaee; 

And  on  her  feet  the  lion-elawe  disgraen 

The  bloomy  featores  of  a  yh'gin  faaa. 

O'er  pale  Aonia  panic  horror  ran. 

While  in  mysterioua  speech  aha  thus  began  : 

"What  animal,  when  jet  the  morn  is  new. 

Walks  on  four  legs  infirm  ;  at  noon  on  two ; 

But  day  declining  to  the  western  skiea, 

He  needa  a  third;  a  third  the  night  supplies  I" 

The  monster,  sajs  Cynthio,  is  a  sphinx,  but  for  her  meaning  on 
this  medal,  I  am  not  Qidipus  enough  to  nnriddle  it.  I  must  oon- 
fesa,  Bays  Philander,  the  poets  fail  me  in  this  particular.     Tliore 
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36  DIALOGUES      ON      MEDALS. 

IS,  however,  a.  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  I  wOl  repeat  to  you, 
thongh  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  nobodj  else  that  has  explained 
the  medal  by  it.  The  Athenians,  says  ho,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the 
armour  of  Pallas,  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this 
ammal  The  &pbinx,  therefore,  signifies  the  ?ame  as  Minen-a 
heiself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  de 
eoiibes  the  emperor  as  one  of  the  poets  expresses  it, — 

—  Sf  udii3  florentem  utj'iustius  MiaerviB. 

Whom  botli  Minervas  boaat  t'  adopt  their  own. 
The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to  make  the  emblem 
the  more  significant,  as  Lndeed  they  eould  not  too  much  extol  the 
learning  and  military  virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  was 
the  best  philosopher  and  the  greatest  general  of  his  ago. 

We  will  close  np  this  series  of  medals  with  one  that  was 
stamped  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of  Augustus.'  Over  his 
noad  you  see  the  star  that  his  father  Julius  Ceesar  was  supposed 
(d  have  been  changed  into. 

Eeoe  Dionffii  prooeaait  Ciesaris  astram.  Tiae,  Eel  B. 

See  Csaar'B  lamp  ia  lighted  in  the  akies.  Mil  Dkidhn. 

Jiilinm  Bidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores,  Hon. 

JuliuB  C£B9»r'3  ligbt  appears 

Ab,  in  fair  cighta  and  smiling  akies, 

The  beauteoufl  moou  amidat  the  meaner  stars.       Mn.  Cbkkch, 

Vix  ea  fatuB  erat,  media  cam  aede  saaatfis 

Constitit  alma  Venus,  nulli  oerneuda,  suique 

CfflsariB  eripuit  merobrie,  iieo  in  acra  Bolvi 

PaiSBa  refiantem  animam,  offilestihuB  intulit  astria. 

Dumque  tulit  Inmen  capere  atqne  igneaoere  senait, 

EmisitciUB  sinn  :  Luna  evolat  altius  ilia, 

FlammifeiTJiaque  trahens  spatioso  limito  crinam, 

Stella  mie»t. Ov.  Met.  lib.  16. 
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This  tpoto;  tho  goddeBB  to  the  senate  flaw; 

Where,  her  fair  form  eonceal'd  from  mortal  view. 

Her  Cteaac's  hear'nly  part  she  made  her  care, 

Hor  left  the  reoent  aoul  to  waste  to  air ; 

But  bore  it  upwards  to  it*  natiTe  skiea : 

Glowing  with  new-born  fires  she  aaw  it  rlae ; 

Forth  fiprlnging  from  her  bosom  up  it  flew, 

And  kindling,  aa  it  Boar'd,  a  oome^  grew ; 

Above  the  lunar  sphere  it  took  ita  flight, 

And  shot  behind  it  a  long  trait  of  light         Mb.  Wblbted. 

Virgil  draws  the  same  figure  of  Augustus  on  ^neas's  shield  as 
we  800  on  this  medal.  The  commoDtatora  tell  us,  that  the  star 
was  engraven  on  Augustus's  helmet,  hut  we  may  be  sure  Virgil 
means  such  a  figure  of  the  emperor  as  he  used  to  be  represented 
by  in  the  Roman  sculpture,  and  such  a  one  as  we  may  suppose 
this  to  be  that  we  have  before  us, 

Hino  Augustus  agens  ItaloH  in  prralia  Cssar, 
Cum  patribus,  popidoque.  Penatibus,  ot  magnia  Diia, 
Staos  oels4  in  puppi ;  geminas  oui  tempora  flammas 
Lffita  Tomunt,  patriumque  aperitur  vertiee  stdus. 

ViBG.  jEk.  lib.  8. 

Toung  Ciesar  on  the  stem  in  armour  bright, 

Here  leads  the  Romans  and  the  gods  to  fight: 

His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar; 

And  o'er  hia  head  ia  hung  the  Julian  star.         Me.  DnyuKN. 

The  thunderbolt  that  lies  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his  apotheosis, 
that  makes  him  as  it  were  a  companion  of  Jupiter.  Thus  the 
poeti  of  his  own  age  that  deified  him  living  : 

Divisum  Imperinm  oum  Jove  CieBar  habet.  Viiio. 
Hie  aooium  summo  eum  Jove  numen  habet.  Ov. 
regit  Augustus  socio  per  signa  Tonn 


Mabii.,  lib.  1 


Bed  tibi  dabetnr  otelum,  te  folmlne  polleti 
Accipiet  cupidi  Regis  magna  Jovis. 
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He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  which  at  th...j  timr 
was  another  type  of  his  divinity.  The  spikes  that  shf-it  out 
from  the  erowa  were  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
were  twelve  of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  It  is 
this  kind  of  crown  that  Virgil  describes. 


Qtiadrljngo  vehitl 

Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia 

Solia  iiyi  speoimeii. 


-ingenti  mole  Latinus 


Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  latinus  bear; 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 
Toamrkhia  lineage  from  the  god  of  day.         Mb.  DRrDES. 

If  you  would  know  why  the  ca-ona  radiata  is  &  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  you  may  see  it  in  tke  figure  of  Apollo  °  on  the 
neKt  reverse,  where  his  head  is  eacompassed  with  such  an  aroh  of 
glory  as  Ovid  and  StatiuB  mention,  that  might  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure. 

— . Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 


The  tender  sire  was  tovioh'd  with  what  ho  said 
And  fluug  the  blaze  of  glories  from  hie  head. 


Then  fix'd  his  beamy  circle  on  hie  head. 

licet  ignipedum  frtenator  equoi'uv 

Ipse  tuis  alte  radiantem  orinibus  accum 
Imprimat  -. — — — 


Hough  Phcebus  longs  to  mix  his  rays  with  thine, 

And  in  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine.  Mb.  Pope. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip  with  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun ;  as  in  a  pretty  passage  of  Ovid, 
tliat  some  of  hia  editors  must  needs  fancy  spurious. 

Colligjt  amantea,  et  adhuc  toiTore  pavantce, 
Phtebns  equos,  stimuloque  dolens  et  vei'bere  BEETit ; 
SteTit  anim,  natumque  obieotat  at  iiaputat  illie. 

Oy.  Met.  lib.  3. 

PreTail'd  upon  at  lengtb,  again  he  took 
The  harnesE'd  steeds,  that  etill  with  horroi'  sboob, 
And  plias  them  with  tha  laah,  and  whips  tbeiu  oa, 
And,  as  he  whips,  npbraids  tliem  with  hia  son. 

The  double-pointed  dart  ia  hia  left  hand  is  an  emblem  of  hia 
beams,  that  pierce  through  sneh  an  infinite  depth  of  air,  and  en- 
ter into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Aeeordingly  Lucretiua 
calls  them  the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Ausonius  to  make  a  sort  of 
witticism  has  followed  his  example. 

Non  radii  Bolis,  neque  Ineida  tela  Diai.  Luckbi, 

Exultant  udK  super  arida  B«xa  rapine, 
Luoiterique  pavent  letalia  tela  Diet 

De  EBOiliUa  0AFTI8.      Aus.    Eld.  10. 

Caligo  terrce  scinditur, 

PeiMnsea  solis  Bpioulo.  Pkud-  Hyro-  2. 

I  have  BOW  gifen  yon  a  sample  of  such  emblematical  medals 
as  are  unriddled  by  the  Latin  poets,  and  have  ahovni  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  poets  that  receive  an  illustration  from 
medals.  Some  of  the  coins  we  have  had  before  us  hafe  not  been 
explained  by  others,  as  many  of  them  have  been  explained  in  a 
different  manner.  There  are  indeed  others  that  have  had  very 
neai  the  same  explication  put  upon  them,  but  as  this  explication 
has  been  supported  by  no  autliority,  it  can  at  best  be  looked  upon 
but  as  a  probable  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  says  Bugeuius,  there 
cannot  be  any  more  authentic  illustrations  of  Roman  medals 
especially  of  those  that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn 
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out  of  the  Litin  jioots  F  ii  as  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
designing  and  pnetry,  ao  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers  of 
the  Koman  medila,  lived  vtry  near  one  another,  were  aequainted 
with  the  same  customs,  eonveisant  with  the  same  ohjocts,  and 
bied  up  to  the  sime  relish  for  wit  and  fanoy.  But  who  are  the 
ladies  t!id,t  we  are  next  to  esimme  '  These  are,  says  Philander, 
BO  many  cities,  nations,  and  prorincea,  that  present  themselves  to 
you  under  the  shape  of  women.  What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady 
at  first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her  will  prove  a  town, 
a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  In  short,  you 
have  now  Afrie,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations 
of  the  earth  before  you.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Cynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.  Your  geographers  now  and  then 
fanoy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head,  a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I 
never  before  saw  them  represented  like  women.  I  could  not 
have  thought  your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontories  couid  have 
roade  up  an  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons.  This,  there- 
fore, says  Philander,  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medalists. 
The  poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  into  it,  and  furnish  us 
with  very  good  lights  for  the  esplication  of  it.  The  first  lady 
you  see  on  the  list  is  Africa.  °  She  carries  an  elephant's  tooth 
by  her  side. 

Deatibua  es  illie  quos  mittit  porta  Syenea, 

Et  Mauii  celei'eB.  et  Mani-o  obaeui'ior  Indue  : 

Et  quos  depoBuit  Nabathteo  bellua  salto. 

Jam  Dimios,  capitique  graves  - — ~ Juv.  Sat.  11. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  to  show  that 
this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that  country,  as  for  the  same  reason 
she  has  a  dragon  lying  at  her  feet. 
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Horrendos  aQgiiee,  lial)itatf[iie  mombra  veneno, 
Et  mortis  partus,  Tiveotia  orimina  teri'te ; 
Et  vaatoa  elepliantes  habet,  BicvoBiivie  leoncs, 
Iupcenaa  fteeuiida  suas,  parit  liorrida  tellas. 

Manil.  lib.  4,  DB  Afeioa. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 

Strange  monatere,  instruments  of  future  wai's ; 

Here  Bnakea,  those  cells  of  poison,  take  their  birtb. 

Those  living  orimca  and  grieTanoe  of  the  earth ; 

Fraitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  desert  shore 

Here  eiepliants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.  Me.  Cbeecb. 

Luean,  "n  his  description  of  tiie  several  noxious  animals  of  tliia 
country,  mentiona  in  particular  the  flying  dragon  that  we  soo  on 
this  medal 

Vos  quoque,  qui  eunctis  innoxia  numina  terris 

Serpitia,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  draoonea, 

Peatlferos  aniens  faoit  Africa ;  duoitis  altura 

ASra  cum  pennis,  armentaque  tota  aeoulj 

Rumpitis  ingentes  amplaxi  verbere  tauroa. 

Keo  tutuB  spatio  est  olephaa;  diitis  oninialetho: 

Heo  vobia  opus  est  ad  nosia  fata  veneno.  Lua  lib.  tf. 

And  you,  ye  dragons  I  of  the  aoaly  race, 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  graue. 

In  other  nations  harmless  are  you  found. 

Their  guardian  genii  and  protectors  on-u'd; 

in  Afrio  only  are  you  fatal;  there. 

On  wide  expanded  winga,  aublime  you  rear 

Tour  dreadful  forms,  and  driva  the  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  ohace  and  eull 

Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull : 

Around  hia  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist. 

By  forae  eompross,  and  burst  his  brawny  ohiat. 

Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 

Seonre,  but  with  the  rest  booome  jour  prize. 

Resistless  in  your  mighty  you  all  invade. 

And  for  destruction  need  not  poison's  aid.  Ma.  RowB. 

The  bull  that  appears  on  the  other  aide  of  the  dragon,  shows  us 
that  Afrio  ahoucds  in  agricultui-e. 
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92  DiAX-OOTlES     ON     MtDALS. 

tibi  habe  fniinentmn,  Alledius  inquit, 

O  Libye,  disjunge  boTes,  dimi  tuberft  mittaB.      Jut.  Sat.  6, 

TTo  more  p>ngh  up  the  grouni^, 

O  Libya,  whei-e  aueh  anishrooins  can  be  found, 

AllediuB  oriea,  bnt  furiiiah  us  with  store 

Of  mushrooma,  and  import  tUy  corn  no  moi-e.    Mr.  Bowles. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  medals  something  to  denote 
her  wonderful  fruitfulness,  as  it  was,  indeed,  the  great  granary 
of  Italy.  In  the  two  following  figures,  the  handful  of  wheat,  the 
comu-copics,  and  hasket  of  corn,  are  all  emblems  of  the  same 
eignificatioa. 

Sed  qua  Be  campis  aqualcntibus  Africa  tendit^ 

SerpBDtum  lai^o  ooquitur  feounda  Tcneno  : 

Felix  qua  pinguea  mitis  plega  temporal  agroB ; 

Nao  Cerere  Enniea,  Phario  neo  viuta  eolono.       Sil.  It.  lib.  1. 

Fi'umenti  quantum  metlt  Afrioa Hob.  Sat.  3,  Ub.  2. 

. Begotos  mirantur  Iberaa 

Horroa ;  neo  Libjie  aensorunt  dainna  rebellis 
Jam  tranaalpina  oontenti  mesae  Quiritea. 

Claud,  in  Eutrot.  lib.  1. 

The  lion'  on  the  second  medal  marks  her  out  for  the 

Leonnm 


The  scorpion ''  on  the  third  ia  another  of  her  productions,  lui 
Lnoan  mentions  it  in  particular,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
venomous  animals. 

quia  fata  pntarat 

Scorpion,  avit  sires  maturis  mortia  habere  ? 

nie  minax  nodls,  et  reoto  Torbere  swtus. 

Teste  tnlit  aoilo  victi  deeus  Orionis.  Luc  lib.  » 

Who,  that  the  acorpion'a  insect  form  surreys. 
Would  think  that  ready  death  bis  call  obeys  t 
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Threat'nirLg  ha  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high, 

Hie  vast  Orion  time  he  doom'd  to  die, 

And  fix'd  him,  his  proud,  trophy,  in  the  sty       Mn.  Rowe. 

The  three  figures  you  have  here  shown  us,  says  Eugenius,  gwo 
me  an  idea  of  a  desoription  or  two  in  Olaudian,  that  I  must  confess 
I  did  not  hefore  know  what  to  make  of.  They  represent  Africa 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  certainly  allude  to  tlie  corn  and 
bead-dreas  that  she  wears  on  old  coins. 

mediia  apparet  in  aatria 

Africa,  reedsas  veBtes,  et  epioea  poseim 
Sertajaoent,  lucero  orinales  Tertiee  dente^ 

Et  fractnm  peudebat  ebur. 

Clavd.  d£  Bel.  Gild. 

Ifext  Afrie,  mounting  to  the  bleet  abodes, 
Pensive  approaoh'd  the  synod  of  the  gods ; 
No  arte  of  drees  the  weeping  dams  adorn  ; 
Her  garments  rent,  and  wheatan  garlands  torn ! 
The  fiUeta  grao'd  with  teeth  in  iv'ry  rows. 
Broke  and  diaorder'd  dangle  on  her  brows. 


r  thmk,  say^  Philand       fh  n    q      t        b  t  the  poet  has 

copied  out   in  his   d         jt    n   th     fi  that   Af     a   made   in 

ancient  sculpture  anl  p      t  Th  t  b  f       u    is  Egypt." 

Hei  basket  of  wheat  h  w        tl  t  fi    tf  1  f  the  country, 

whiL.h  IS  (.aused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Syrtibna  hinc  Libyoie  tuta  est  jEgyptus ;  at  inde 

Gurgite  aeptono  rapidus  mara  summoTet  amnia; 

Ter  a  auis  eootenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mertia. 

Ant  Jo*  IB ;  in  solo  tanta  est  fidueia  TJilo.  Li-a  lib.  8. 

By  nature  etrengthen'd  with  a  dang'rous  strand. 
Her  Bjrta  aiid  untry'd  channels  guard  tlie  land. 
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Rieli  in  the  fatness  other  plenteows  soil, 

She  plants  ter  only  eonfidenca  in  Kile.  Mn.  Rowe. 

Tlie  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistrum  of  the  Egyptians 
made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis. 
Kilotiea  sistris 


Kipasonat ■ -I-LA  p   eb4to.  Cobs.  Hon. 

On  medals  you  see  it  m  the  hjud  d{  F^yj  t  of  Isis,  or  any  of 
her  worshippers.  The  po  ts  too  mite  the  same  uae  of  it,  as 
Virgil  has  placed  it  in  Cleopatra  s  hand  to  distinguish  her  from 
ail  Egyptian. 

Beglna  in  mediia  patrlo  n 

The  qiiaen  beraelf,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toaa'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  warma. 

Mk.  Drydbn. 

. restahant  Actia  bella, 

Atqiie  ipsa  Isiaeo  oertarnnt  fulmina  aistro.  Manil.  lib.  L 


The  lunar  horns  that  bind 

The  brows  of  Isia,  cast  a  blaze  around ; 

Tha  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  sound. 

Ma.  Dktdbh. 

Quid  tua  nunc  Isia  tjbi,  Delza  I  quid  mihi  prosunt 
nia  tua  toties  fera  repulsa  manu  [  Tin.  lib.  1,  eL  B, 

Nob  in  templa  tuam  Eomana  aeoepimua  Tain, 

Semideosque  canes,  at  eistra  jubentia  luotus.  Lua  lib.  8. 

Have  we  mth  honours  dead  Osiris  orown'd. 
And  mourn'd  him  to  the  titnbrers  tinkling  Bound ! 
Reiieiy'd  her  lais  to  divina  abodea. 
And  rank'd  her  doga  deform'd,  with  Eoinau  goda  ! 

Mk.  So-ve. 
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The  bird  before  her  ia  the  Egyptian  ibis.  This  figure,  how- 
over,  does  not  rcprcaent  the  living  bird,  but  rather  an  idol  of  it, 
as  one  may  guess  by  the  pedestal  it  stands  upon,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  it  as  a  god 

Quia  neseit  Volusi  Bithjnioa,  qualia  deniena 

^gyptua  portenta  oolat!  oroeodilon  ndorat 

Pars  hiee,  ilia  payet  saturani  serpentibus  Ibin ; 

Effigies  aaci'initet  aurea  Ciroopithsei  Jdt.  Sat  15. 

How  Egypi^  mad  with  superatition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monstera,  but  too  well  ia  tnown  ; 

One  aeot  deTOtion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays; 

Othera  to  Ibia,  that  on  serpenta  preys. 

Whare,  Thebes,  tlij  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair'd. 

And  where  maim'd  Memnon's  magic  harp  is  iiearil, 

Whace  Ihesa  are  mould'ring  left,  fte  sots  combine 

With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine.  Mk.  Tate. 

Tenerem  precarist  oompreeare  ot  Simiani. 
Pla^t  saoratus  aspia  jEaoulapii! 
Crooodilue,  Ibia  et  Canea  enr  displioent} 

PliUDBNTlUS.  Pas.  1,  EOMANI 

We  have  Mauritania*  on  the  fifth  medal,  leading  a  horse  with 
something  like  a  thread,  for  where  there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins 
you  see  it  much  more  distinctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds 
a  switch.  We  have  the  design  of  this  medal  in  the  following 
descriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  inhabitants 
of  Mauritania,  for  their  horsemanship. 

Hie  pasaim  exultant  Numidie,  gens  insoia  fi-ami ; 

Qneia  inter  geminaa  per  ludum  mobiiia  auiea 

Qnadrupadum  flectit  non  cedens  vii'ga  lupatia : 

Altrix  bellorum  bellatommque  virorum, 

Tellua Sn,  It.  lib.  I. 

On  his  hot  steed,  umia'd  to  curb  or  rein, 
The  black  Numidian  prances  o'er  the  plain  T 
A  wand  betwixt  liis  oara  directs  the  coiqrsa. 
And,  as  a  bridle,  tui-na  tlie  obedient  horse. 

•  Fig.  o. 
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— an  Mauri  fi'emituni  ranBoaque  repulauB 

Tlmbonum,  et  nostros  paBsuii,  oommiiinH  enses  t 

Noa  contra  dypeis  teotoa,  galeisque  miaaQtea 

Ibitis :  Id  Bolis  long^  fidneia  tejia. 

Exaruiatns  erit,  enni  misBile  torHsrit,  hostis. 

Dextra  moTet  Jaculum,  praitentat  pallia  Ifera, 

CiEtera  midne  eqnes ;  eonipes  ignanis  habenie ; 

Vii^a  regit,  noo  ulk  fidee,  noa  agmiiiis  ordo ; 

Jlrma  oneri. ■ — — —     Ci.iUi>.  dh  Bio.  Gildom 

Can  M00P8  snatain  tha  presa,  in  oloao-fongbt  fields, 
Of  sliorteo'd  FbuGhians,  and  repellii^  ahit^lda) 
Againat  a  hoat  of  quiv'ring  spears  ye  go, 
Hot  halm  nor  buckler  guarda  the  naked  foe ; 
The  naked  foe  who  vainly  truata  hia  art^ 
And  flinga  away  his  armour  in  his  dart; 
His  dart  the  right-hand  sha-keB,  I  he  left  upreara 
Hia  robe,  beneath  hia  tender  skin  appears. 
Their  ateeda  unrein' d,  obey  the  hopaeman's  wand, 
Hor  know  their  legions  when  to  march  or  atand: 
In  the  war's  dreadful  laws  untaught  and  rude, 
A  mob  of  men,  a  martial  multitude. 

The  horse  too  may  stand  as  an  emblem,  of  tlie  warlike  genius  of 
the  people. 

Bollo  armantur  equi,  bella  hiee  atmonta  minantur. 

Vina.  Ms.  lib.  3. 

From  A.fi-ica  we  will  cross  over  iuto  Spain.  There  are  learn- 
ed medalists  that  tell  us,  the  rahhit,"  which  you  see  hefore  her 
feet,  may  signify  either  the  great  multitude  of  these  animals  that 
are  found  in  Spain,  or,  perhaps,  the  several  mines  that  are 
wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  country,  the  Latin  word  Ouni- 
culus  signifying  either  a  rabbit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  word  hut  tho  figure  that  ap 
pears  on  the  medal  Ouniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a  mine. 
A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  can  be  traoslatod.    When 

■  Fig.  6. 
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the  word  is  construed  iiLto  its  ideti,  the  double  meaning  Tanlshes. 
The  figure,  therefore,  before  ns,  means  »  real  rabbit,  which  is 
there  found  in  vast  multitudes. 

Cunioulosffi  Celtlbai'iie  fili,  Catui.  is  EesAnuji, 

The  olive  branch  tells  us.  it  is  a  country  that  abounds  in  oliyea, 
as  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Claudian  in  his  description  of  Spain 
binds  an  olive  branch  about  her  head. 

glanoia  turn  prima  Minervte 

Nexa  comam  foliia,  fulvique  inteirtia  micBintem 
Veate  Tagam,  tale^  prutert  Hispanic  vucea, 

CiAUD.  DE  Ladd.  Snu  lib.  2. 

ThusSpaJu,  wbosB  Lcows  the  olire-wrealhs  infold. 
And  o'er  her  robe  a  Tagu3  streama  ia  golii. 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  tl 


Bceljs  oliviferfi  orinem  vedimite  coranS. 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tiugis  a^uis : 
Quem  BromiuB  quem  Pallaa  aniat Makt.  lib.  12,  ep.  99. 

Fail'  B<Btis  I  olives  ivreathe  thy  azure  looks  ; 
In  floeey  gold  thou  oloath'at  the  neighb'ring  Hoeks : 
Thy  fruitful  faanka  with  rival  bounty  smile. 
While  Baoohua  wine  bestows,  and  Pallas  oiL 

And  Pmdentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns. 

Tu  decern  aanotoa  revohos  et  ooto, 
Coaaar  Anguata  atudioaa  Christi, 
Vertioem  fliivis  oleis  revineta 

Pauls  honoca  Pkcdeht.  Ilyinii.  i. 

France,'  yon  see,  has  a  sheep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  to  show  that  the  riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in 
flocks  and  pasturage.  Thus  Horace  mentioning  the  coamodi- 
ties  of  different  countries, 


•  Fig.  1. 
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Quanquam  nee  Calabrte  mella  fbrunt  apes, 
Nee  Lieatrigoniit  Bacchus  in  amphorft. 
LangueBcit  niihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallieis 

Creseunt  Tellera  paeoiiis.  Hob.  Od.  16,  lib.  8 

Tliough  no  Calabrian  bees  do  give 

Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive ; 

No  wines,  by  rich  Campania  sent, 

In  my  ignoble  easke  ferment ; 

No  fioeks  in  Gallic  plains  grow  fat; Me.  Ceeec& 

She  cariies  on  her  shoulders  the  sagulum  that  Virgil  speaks  ^f 
as  the  habit  of  the  ancient  G-auls. 

Aurea  oiesories  ollia,  ate 
Vii^atiB  lucent  sagulia  - 

The  gold  diesembled  well  their  yellow  hair; 

And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they  wear; 

Gold  are  their  vests Mr,  Dkyden. 

She  is  drawn  in  a  posture  of  sacrificing  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  emperor,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  inscription.  We  find  in 
the  seTeral  medals  that  were  struck  on  Adrian's  progress  through 
the  empire,  that,  at  his  arrival,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  blessing.  Horace  mentions 
this  custom. 

Tum  mete  (ei  quid  loquar  audiandum) 

TooiB  aocedet  bona  pars ;  et  O  sol 

Pulohar,  6  laudande,  oanam.  recepto 

Oiesaro  felis. 


And  fliere,  if  any  patient  ear 
My  mnse's  feeble  aong  will  hear. 

My  voioe  shall  sound  through  Rome 
Thee,  sun,  I'll  sing,  thae,  lovely  fair. 
Thee,  tbee  I'll  praise  when  Casar'a  coi 

Tea  large  fair  bolls,  ten  lusty  cows, 
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Of  my  amall  st«ck  of  kine 
A  calf  jnat  weaii'd Me.  GREBcn. 

Italj"  has  a  cornu-cojna  in  ter  hand,  to  deno  e  hor  fruitful- 


magna  parens  fragum  Saturnia  tellus.     Viko.  Georg.  3. 

and  a  crown  of  towors  on  her  head,  to  figure  out  the  many  towns 
and  cities  that  stand  upon  ber.  Liacan  has  given  her  the  like 
ornament,  where  lie  represents  her  addressing  herself  to  Juliua 


Jngcns  visa  dnci  pitrite  trepidantia  Imago ; 

Clara  por  obatutam  vultu  mieetiaaiina  iiootera, 

Tarrigero  oanoa  afFundens  vertioe  orinee,        • 

CEoaarie,  laeer*  midisqua  adstare  lacertis, 

Et  gemitu  permista  loqui Lucam.  lib,  1. 

Amidst  tie  dusky  horrors  of  the  night, 

A  wondrous  vision  stood  oonfaat  ki  sight ; 

Her  awful  head  Rome's  revVend  im^e  rear'd. 

Trembling  and  aad  the  mairon  forca  appeai-'d ; 

A  tow'ry  crown  her  hoary  tenaplea  bound, 

And  her  torn  tressos  rudely  hung  around  : 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  she  epoie, 

Then  groaning  thus  the  mournful  silence  broke.     Me.  Eowb. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on  a  globe  of  the 
heayens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sovereign  of  nations,  and.  that 
all  the  influonces  of  the  sun  and  stars  fall  on  her  dominions. 
Claudian  makes  the  same  eompliment  to  Rome. 

regnia. 

as  Pbob.  EC  Oltb.  Cons, 


Jove  fin^  no  realm,  when  he  the  globe  survcja, 
But  what  to  Eome  submiEBive  homage  pav" 
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Orbem  jam  totum  vicfov  Eomanaa  habebat. 

Qu4  mare,  qu4  tallus;  qui  sidus  onrnt  utrumque,        .'bteok. 

Now  Rome,  BoIe  empress,  reign'd  from  pole  to  pol^ 
Wherever  earth  estends,  or  oneans  roll 

The  picture  tliat  Claudian  makes  of  Rome,  one  would  think,  was 
copied  from  tho  nest  medal.* 

Nam  Leque  offlsariom  crinaii  stfingere  cultu, 
Colla  nea  ornotu  patitur  mollire  retorto ; 
Destrum  nuda  latuB,  niveos  exerts  laearto^ 
Audaosm  retegit  mammam,  laxumque  ooercenB 

Mordet  gemma  ainum. . 

ClypAiB  Titana  lueessit 
Lnmina,  qnera  totd  Tariarat  Muletber  arte ; 
Hie  patriua,  Marortis  araor,  fietusque  nofcantur 
Romnlei,  post  amjiia  inoati  at  bellua  nntrix. 

CiAUD.  IN  Peob.  e-  Oirii.  Cobs. 

No  eoatJy  fillets  inot  her  hair  behind, 

Nor  female  trinkets  round  hor  neoi  are  twin'd. 

Bold  on  tha  right  her  naked  arm  ahe  shows, 

And  half  har  bosom's  unpolluted  snows; 

WLilat  on  the  left  is  buckled  o'er  her  breas), 

In  diamond  clasps,  tha  military  vest 

The  sun  was  dazalad  as  her  shield  she  rear'd, 

Where,  varied  o'er  by  Muloiber.  appear'd 

The  lovea  of  Mars  hec  aire,  fair  Tlla's  joys. 

The  wolf,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Infant  boys. 

The  nest  figure  is  Aeiaio.'' 

I  am  sorry,  says  Oynthio,  to  find  you  running  farther  off  us. 
[  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown  us  our  own  nation,  when 
you  wore  so  near  us  as  France.  I  have  here,  says  Philander, 
one  of  Augustus's  Britannias,"  You  see  she  is  not  drawn  iiko 
other  countries,  in  a  soft  peaceful  posture,  hut  is  adorned  with 
cmhlems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of  her  inhahitants. 
'IhiB  is,  I  think,  tho  only  commendable  quality  that  the  oH  poets 
'  Fig.  9.  b  Pig.  10.  •  Fig.  11 
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have  touched  upon  in  tie  description  of  oni  country,  I  had  oaea 
made  a  collection  of  ill  the  pas^^ges  m  the  Latin  poets,  that  gave 
any  account  of  ua,  hut  I  find  them  so  very  malicious,  that  it 
would  look  like  a  libel  on  the  natioa  to  repeat  them  to  you.  We 
seldom  meet  with  our  fortlathers,  hut  they  are  coupled  with 
some  epithet  or  another  to  bUcken  them  Barbaroua,  cruel  ana 
inhospitable,  are  the  best  terms  they  can  afl'ord  ua,  which  it  would 
he  a  Icind  of  injustice  to  publish,  since  their  posterity  are  become 
BO  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To  mention, 
therefore,  those  parts  only  that  relate  to  the  present  medal.  She 
sits  on  a  globe  that  stands  in  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress 
of  A  new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before 
conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.  I  think  we  cannot 
doubt  of  this  interpretation,  if  we  consider  how  she  has  been  ro- 
presented  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Et  penituB  toto  diviaoa  orbe  Britaunos.  Vme.  Eul.  1. 

Ths  raat  (uaong  the  Brifons  ba  eonfio'd  ; 

A  race  of  men  from  all  tha  world  diajoin'd.     Mr.  Drycen 

Adspioe,  eonfimdit  populos  impervia  tellus ; 

Conjunatum  est,  quod  adhuo  orbla,  et  orbis  erat. 

Vet.  Poet,  apud  Soalig,  Catul. 

At  nUDo  ooeanoe  geminos  interimt  orbes. 

!□.  DK  Bbitanhia  et  opfosjto  CoNTINE.vra 

— ncsti'o  diduota  Britannia  mundo.  Claud. 

The  feet  of  Britannia  are  washed  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  poet 


She  bears  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  hands,  to  confess  hersoK 
a  conquerod  province. 
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Sigtia  Caledonioa  transvcxit  ad  usfliie  Britannns. 

But  to  return  to  Achaia,"  whom  we  left  upon  her  knees  before 
tlie  Emperor  Adrian.  Slie  has  a  pot  before  her  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  rising  out  of  it.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  dull 
story  of  Hercules's  eating  a  aallad  of  parsley  for  his  rofreshment, 
after  his  encounter  with  the  Nemeau  lion.  It  ia  certainj  there 
were  in  Aehaia  the  Nemean  games,  and  that  a  garland  of  para- 
ley  waa  the  victor's  reward.  You  have  an  account  of  these 
games  in  Auaonius. 

Qnattuor  antiquos  oelebravit  Aohaia  LudoB, 
CfcUoolam  duo  aunt,  et  duo  feata  hominum. 
I  Sacra  Jovia,  Pluebiqiie,  PaJiBiaonis,  Arehemorique : 

Serta  quibns  piuus,  mains,  oliva,  apium. 

AiiK.  DE  LnsTRif..  AaoN. 

Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martia,!  youth  were  train'd ; 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  goda  ordain'd; 
Joye  bade  the  olive  round  his  viotor  wave ; 
Phtshus  to  hia  an  apple  garlajid  gave : 
The  pine,  Paliemoa  ;  nor  with  leaa  renown, 
Aroheraorus  eonfen''d  the  parsley  crown. 

Arohamori  Nemeffia  coiunt  funebria  Thebio. 

Id,  de  Loo(b  Aooh. 
Aloides  Nemea 

One  reason  why  they  chose  parsley  for  a  garland,  was  doubtless 
because  it  always  preserves  its  verdure,  as  Horace  opposes  it  to 
the  short-lived  lily. 

Neu  vivftx  apium,  nee  breve  lilium.  Lib.  1,  od.  36. 

Let  fading  lilies  and  the  roso 

Their  beauty  and  theii'  smell  diaeloae  ; 

I«t  long-jiv'd  parsley  grace  the  tcHst, 

And  gently  cool  the  heated  guest  Mb.  Cbeecu 

•  Fig-  10. 
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Juvenal  mentions  the  cro-nn  that  was  made  of  it,  and  which  here 
Burrounds  the  head  of  Aeliaia. 

GrMteque  apiun 

And  winniag  nt  a  vake  t 

She  presente  herself  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  posture  that  tha 
Germans  and  English  still  salute  the  impei-ial  and  royal  family. 

jna  imperinmqne  Phraatea 

CiBsaris  aeoepit  genibua  minor. 

lloH.  Epist,  12,  lib.  1. 
Tha  haughty  Parthian  now  to  Cfflsar  kneels.     Ma.  Ckbeoh. 

Ills  qui  donat  diailema  fronti 
I        Quern,  genu  nix*  iremuare  geutaa.      SENita  TuyeiT.  act.  8. 

Noc,  ut  inflexo  genu, 

Eegnaotem  sdoraa,  petJnjus.  Ideii, 

Te  lineuis  varim  gentes,  miasique  rogatum 

Fcedeva  PovBarnm  proeeres  cum  patre  sadentom, 

Ha«  quondam  yidSre  domo ;  positaque  tiari 

Snbmisere  gano. Ciaud.  ah  Honorium. 

Thy  infant  virtue  various  olimea  admir'd. 
And  various  tongues  to  sound  thy  praiae  eonepip'd: 
Thee  next  the  sovereign  saftt.  the  Persians  view'd. 
When  in  Oiis  regal  dome  for  paaae  they  su'd : 
Each  turban  low,  in  sign  of  woi-ship,  wav'd: 
And  every  tnea  ooiifesa'd  the  boon  they  orav'd. 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  posture,"  She  has 
a  hundle  of  com  in  her  hand,  and  a  garland  of  it  on  her  head, 
as  she  abounds  in  wheat,  and  was  consecrated  to  Ceres. 

Utisque  frugiferis  est  insula  nobilis  arvia  : 
Neo  plus  Heaperiam  longinqnis  meesibus  ullfB, 
H««j  Komaoa  magis  complerunL  liorrca  terra). 

De  SiauA  ET  Saedeiia.  Luo.  lib.  2. 

■Kg.  12. 
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Sardinia  too,  renown'd  for  yellow  fields. 
With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tnbute  yields ; 
Ho  lands  a  glebe  of  rielier  tillage  boast, 
Hor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Romaa  ooast.  Mr.  Rowi 

Terra  tribus  aoopulis  vastnin  prooairit  in  sqiior 
Tiinaorie,  a  positu  nomeo  adepta  loci, 

Grata  domus  Cereri,  multas  ibi  posaidet  orbes : 
In  quibus  eat  enlto  fertilia  Henna  boIo. 

Or.  DE  East,  lib  ' 

To  Cerea  dear,  the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  three  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trinacria  nam'd: 
There  Henna  wall  rewards  the  tiller's  toil, 
The  fairest  champion  of  the  faireat  isle. 

We  find  Judea  on  several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  i 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity,'  The  first  figure 
her  is  drawn  to  the  life  in  a  picture  that  Seneca  has  given  ua 
the  Trojan  matrons  bewailing  their  captivity. 

paret  excrtos 

Turba  lacertoB.     Veate  remissa 
Substringe  sinus,  uteroqne  tenua 

Pateant  artiia 

_ — _  oa^t  ex  humeris 

Vestis  apertiB  ;  imumque  tegat 
Snlfulta  latuB.     Jam  mida  vooant 
Peotora  dextras.     Nunc  nunc  yires 
Exprome,  dolor,  tuas. 

,     HeOUB*  ad  TtBOJANARUM  CHORUM.      Ses.  Tkoar,  aft, 

. — ■ • Bare 

Tour  arms,  your  Teatnres  slackly  ty'd 
Beneath  your  naked  bosoms,  elide 

Down  to  your  waatea 

. Lot 

From  jour  diToated  shoulders  slide 
Tour  garments  down  on  either  side. 
Now  bared  bosoms  call  for  blows, 
Now,  Sorrow,  all  tby  pow'rs  disclose. 
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Who  bar'd  their  breasts,  and  gave  tlioir  hair  to  flow  : 
The  eigDB  of  gtie:^  and  mark  of  pubijo  woe. 

The  Lead  is  veiled  in  both  figures,  as  another  espreasion  of  grief 

ipsa  tristi  Testis  obtentu  caput 

Yelata,  juxta  pi'^eides  astat  Deos.    Sen.  Hgrc,  Fur,  act,  2. 

Sio  ubi  fata,  caput  ferali  obdncit  amicta, 
Deorevitqae  pati  tenebraa,  puppisque  unvernia 
Dalituit ;  eieTumqua  aret^  complexa  doloraiu 
Perfruitur  laorjmia,  et  amat  pro  oonjuga  Inotnm. 

•    LUO,   lib.  9,  DE  COHNEUA, 

So  said  the  matron ;  and  about  har  head 

Ker  veil  she  draiva,  her  mont-nful  eyes  to  ahade : 

Beeolv'd  to  shrond  in  tbiokest  shades  her  woe, 

She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hold  below ; 

There  lonelj  lefl:,  at  Insure  to  complain. 

She  hugs  her  eorroire,  and  enjoya  her  pain  : 

Still  with  fresh  tears  flie  living  grief  ■would  feed, 

And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  huaband's  stead.       Mb.  Rowi. 

I  need  not  mention  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  because  we  have 
already  spoken  of  the  aptness  of  suet  a  posture  to  represent  an 
extreme  affliction.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  Romans  might 
have  an  eye  on  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  their  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow  they  have 
set  on  this  figure.  The  Psalmist  describes  the  Jews  lamenting 
their  captivity  in  tke  same  pensive  posture.  '  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  0 
Sion  ! '  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Jadea  represent, 
ed  as  a  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  on  the  ground,  ia  a  passage  o*^ 
the  prophet  that  foretels  the  very  captivity  recorded  on  this  med- 
al. The  covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  garments,  we 
find  very  often  in  holy  scripture,  as  the  expressions  of  raging 
grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  wo  see  on  both  these  medals  ?  We 
find,  says  Philander,  not  only  oo  these,  but  on  several  other  coins 
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tliat  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm,  tree,  to  show  ua  that 
palms  are  tlic  growth  of  the  country.  Thus  Siliue  Italicua, 
speaking  of  Vespasian's  conijueat,  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
medal, 

Palmiferauique  Eeiiex  bello  ilomitabit  Idumen.       SiL  Ir.  lib,  3. 

Martial  seems  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture  tliat  were  occasioned  by  this  conquest  of  Judea,  and 
had  generally  sometking  of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins 
an  epigram  on  the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  chariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  times  of  the  empire  was  looked  upon  as  a  pub- 
lie  calamity. 

Ti'istis  Idunueaa  frangat  Victoria  palmas ; 
Plauga  Favor  sieva  peotora  rnida  manu. 

Mart.  lib.  10,  Bpjg.  60. 

The  man  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of  these  medals  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Jew  with  bis  bauds  bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  tke  winged  figure  on  the  other  medal 
is  a  Victory.'  She  is  represented  here  as  on  many  other  coins, 
writing  something  on  a  shield.  We  find  this  way  of  registering 
a  Victory  touched  upon  in  Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicua. 

u  AbEintis, 

jEneas  hteo  de  Daows  yiotoiibua  aims.     Virg.  /Es.  lib,  S. 

I  fix'd  upon  tlia  templa'a  lofty  door 
The  brazen,  shield,  whioh  yanquish'd  Abas  bora ; 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  actions  spanka, 
"These  arms  Mnesa  took  front  oonqu'ring  Sreoks." 

Mk.  DnsDKN. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  olypenm  euro  carmine  figunt ; 
BaBdrubalis  spolinm  Gradivo  Scipio  lictor. 

Sii,  It.  lib.  15. 
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High  on  PjTene's  airy  top  they  pUo'd 
The  ouptive  shield,  with  this  inscription  grao'd: 
"  Saored  to  Mara,  these  Totive  spoils  proalaim 
The  fate  of  Aadrubal,  and  Scipio'e  fame." 

PartLia  has  oa  one  side  of  hor  tho  bow  and  quiver  whicli  ar 
so  much  talked  of  by  tbe  poets."  Lucan's  account  of  the  Par 
thians  is  very  pretty  and  poetical. 

—  Parthof[uB  sequent 


Mums  erit,  quodounque  potest  obatare  sagittie 

niitn  telln  dolia,  nac  Martem  comminviB  unquum 
Ansa  pati  virtus,  sed  long^  tendere  nei-ros, 
Et,  quo  ferce  vellnt,  pecmittere  vulnara  ventia. 

Each  fence  that  can  their  winged  shafts  endure. 

Stands,  like  a  fort,  impri^nabla,  secure — 

To  taint  their  eoward  darts  is  all  their  eare, 

And  then  to  trust  them  to  the  flitting  air.  Mb.  Rni 


Sagittiferosqne  Parthos,  Catui,. 

The  crown  she  holds  in  her  band,  refers  to  tlie  crown  of  gold 
that  Parthia,  as  well  ao  otter  provinces,  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Antonine.  The  presenting  a  crown,  was  the  givlcg  up  the 
sovereignty  into  bis  ban  da. 

Ipse  oratorea  ad  me,  ccgnique  coronam, 

Cam  scepti'o  misit.  Vma.  ^n.  lib.  8. 

Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 

Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Me,  Devdes. 

Antioch  has  an  aiiohor  by  her,  In  memory  of  her  founder 
Seleuons,*'  whose  race  was  all  born  with  this  mark  upon  them,  if 
you'll  believe  historians.  Ausonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his 
verses  on  this  oity. 

— —  Ilia  SoIcHC-ym 

Nunoupat  ingenuum,  cujus  fuit  aneln>ra  signum, 


■  Rg.  16.        '■  Fig.  16. 
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Qunlis  innBta  solet ;  generis  nota  oerta,  per  omnem 
Ham  aobolia  seriem  nativa  cucnrrit  imago. 

Aus.  Ordo.  Kodil.  Ubblum. 
Thee,  great  Seleuous,  bright  in  Grecian  fame  1 
The  tow'rs  of  Antioch  for  their  founder  olaim ; 
Thee  Phcebus  at  tiy  birth  hia  eon  eonfeaa'd. 
By  the  fair  anchor  on  the  babe  irapreas'd ; 
Which  all  thy  genuine  offspring  wont  to  gcaoe, 
From  thigh  to  thigh  transmiasive  through  the  ra,oe. 

SiLyrna  is  always  represented  by  an  Amazon,''  that  is  said  to 
h,a¥e  been  her  first  foundress.  You  see  ier  here  entering  into  a 
a  league  with  Thyatira.  Each  of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity 
in  her  hand. 


On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  ia  the  Pelta  or  buckler  of  the  Ama- 
Bons,  as  the  long  weapon  by  her  ia  the  bipemtis  or  securts. 

Hon  tibi  Amazonia  est  pro  me  anmenda  geauris, 

Ot.  lib.  8,  epist  1,  ex  Pont. 
Luaatifl  agminn  peltis.  ViRO. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed,  dart  they  wield  ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustaina  the  lunar  ahield. 

Mh.  Dkydes 
Videre  Ehffiti  bella,  aub  Alpihns 
Drnaum  gerentem,  etVIndelioL;  quibua 
Mos  unde  dediictua  per  omue 
Tempus  Amazonia  eeeuri 
Dextras  obarmet  quterere  dietuli.  Hon.  od.  4,  lib, 

Suuh  DnisoB  did  in  arma  appetir. 

When  Dear  the  Alps  he  urg'd  the  war; 

In  vain  tho  Ehteti  did  their  oxoa  wield, 
Like  Amazona  they  foughl^  like  women  fled  the  field  . 
Bnt  why  those  savage  troopa  this  weapon  chuae, 

Conlirm'd  by  long  establish'd  uae, 
Historians  would  in  vain  diecloae. 


■  Fig.  II. 
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The  dress  that  Arabia  appears  in,'  brings  to  mj  mind  the  de 
Boription  Lucian  has  made  of  tbeae  eastern  nations, 

Quitqnld  ad  Eooe  tfactae,  mnndique  tepoccm 

labitur,  emollit  gentefl  oletnentia  o(b11. 

Ulie  et  laiBS  Testes,  et  fluxa  Tiromni 

Velamenta  Tides. _—  Luo.  lin  d. 

While  Asia's  aofter  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  indolence  and  eaee  ; 
Her  Eilken  robes  iiiveet  unmanly  limba, 
And  in  long  trains  tlie  iowiug  purple  streams. 

Me.  Kowe. 

Slie  bears  in  one  hand  a  sprig  of  fvankineense. 

Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabcis.  Tiko. 


Thm-ifaros  Avftbum  saltua.            Cladd.  nu  8.  Gonb.  Honor. 
Tiiurilugos  Arabas. Ot.  de  Fast.  lib.  4-. 

In  thfl  otter  band  you  see  the  perfumed  reed,  as  tie  garland  oa 
her  head  may  be  supposed  to  be  woTen  out  of  some  other  part 
of  her  fragrant  productions. 

Nea  prooul  in  molles  Arabas  teiramqua  ferenteut 

Delioiae,  variteque  qotos  radioia  hoQOres  ; 

Leuiter  adfundit  ^cimantia  littora  pontua, 

Et  terriB  mare  nomen  habet.— 

De  Sinu  Ahauico,  Mawil.  lib.  4. 

More  AVest  the  othar  soft  Arabia  beata, 

Whera  incense  grows,  and  pleasing  odour  awaata  : 

the  bay  is  oall'd  th'  Arabian  gulf;  the  name 

The  country  giyes  it,  and  'tia  great  in  fame.     Ma,  Ckkw;b. 

Urantor  pia  thura  toeis,  urantur  odores, 
QnoB  lener  i  teirS.  divite  mittit  Arabs, 

TiBOL,  lib.  2,  eL  3. 

—  eit  dives  amomo, 

Ciunamaque,  oostumque  Buam,  ai.dataqiie  ligno 

"Fig.  IB. 
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Thvira  ferftt^  floreBque  (ilios  Paneliaia  tolliis, 

Dam  ferat  et  Mjrrham.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  la 

Let  Araby  axtol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  cinnamon,  and  s^eet  Amomuin.  boast ; 
Her  fragrant  floware,  hec  ti-ees  witli  preeioue  tears, 
Her  eeeood  harvests,  and  her  double  years: 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bless'd,  that  Myrriia  bears ! 
Me.  Dbyden. 

OdoratEE  spirant  medioiimina  Sylvoi.  Mahh, 

The  treaa  drop  balHam,  ajid  on  all  tli«  boughs 
Health  sit^  and  makes  it  soveieigu  as  it  flows. 

Ma.  Creeoh. 

Cinnarai  sjItss  Arabes  beatoa 

Vidit Ses.  (Erne,  act,  1. 

What  a  delicious  country  is  this,  says  Cynthio  ?  a  man  alraost 
smella  it  in  the  descriptions  that  are  made  of  it.  The  camel  ia 
in  Arahia,  I  suppose,  a  beaist  of  burden  that  helps  to  carry  off  its 
spices.  We  find  the  camel,  says  Philander,  mentioned  in  Persius 
on  the  game  aeeouut, 

Tollerecens  primus  piper  S  sitiente  eamelo.  Pees.  sat.  6. 


—  The  precious  weight 


Of  pepper,  and  Sabtee 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  Ihe  tir'd  camel's  tack. 

Mk.  Dktden. 

He  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  animal  and  its  cargo 
are  both  the  productions  of  the  same  couatry. 

Mercibns  hie  Italis  mutat  sub  sole  recent! 

Eugosum  piper ■         Pens.  sat.  5. 

The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  nm 

To  the  paroh'd  Indies  and  the  rising  sun: 

From  thenoe  hot  pepper,  and  rich  drugs  they  bear, 

Bart'ring  for  spices  tlieir  Itjdian  wara.  Mk.  Dbydek. 

You  have  given  us  some  qaotations  out  of  Persius  this  mom- 
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ing,  says  Eugemua,  tbat  in  1113  opinion  !iaye  a  great  deal  of 
p    t  y  m  tt  m      lb  ft      t?     d      1    t  M     D  yd      f     p 

th         tl  H    f  th     d        p 

t  f       wktlity       h  Idjtd        tglf 

P  d  th  t  h  1 1  b    li  Ip  d  m    t  by  L  wli 

f  hi         t     p  F     my  pirt      1    Cynth      I    m 

ffiniMDjd  p  thisjtulthtlfy 

F  bttptth       L  dththdhb 

ggd       tb        m        bjthwuldtlt        h         j 
anl  d        pt  h  tw    t  th     Ph       1  a.     H  d    d 

mpl  yd  Ij    t     th  t      Id  m  1  d  1  m      to      y  tbi  g  bk 

d        pt        btwhhh  flwg  ton    If  w 

fid       yfwfthLtptthth  teb      ty 

toth  I  Hbut  ddmtm 

ff    t  d   b  t  th  y  g         Uy  f    m  th        m  t  f  tli 

t  m    p  d  thm      h      11  d      t  t  f     th 

m        d  ffi    It  to  I         d  d  by  th       tb  t  aj        t    f 

tl  wthttb  ytbkdfptyL 

It  dl       inj,tht  tddtlith 

nature  of  things,  but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  are 
as  changeable  and  unsteady  aa  the  mode  or  the  humours  of 
mankind. 

Our  three  friends  had  passed  away  the  whole  morning  among 
their  modala  and  Latin  poets.  Philander  told  them  it  was  now 
too  late  to  enter  on  another  series,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with 
such  a  dinner  as  be  could  meet  with  at  his  lodgings,  be  would 
afterwards  lay  the  rest  of  his  medals  before  them. '  Cynthio  and 
Eugenius  were  both  of  them  so  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 

*  Certainly,  becauae  his  expresstwts  and  descriptioni  are  more  pointed 
and  pecnliar,  in  whioh  the  essence  of  poetry  consiets.  The  style  of  Luoan, 
is  not  the  style  of  poetry,  but  of  deolwnation.  It  was  impossible  that  t.lie 
Vipgilian  taste  of  Mr.  Addison  should  approya  it 

•  It  appears  from  the  dose  of  this  dialogue,  that  the  author  intended 
anoihir  ii€i-te  \ie  came  at  his  2^rallel,  which  now  makes  tJie  tliii'd,  in  th'H 
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tLe  subjeot,  that  they  would  not  refuse  the  offer  Philander 
them. 


DIALOGUE    ril. 

Conoisuni  ArgeDtnm  in  titaloa  inciesque  minutaa.     J(tt.  sat.  14. 
A  PAEiXLEL  BETWEEN  THE  ABOIENT  AHD  MODERN  MEDAIS. 

Philamder  used  every  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
ing wood,  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  It  was  out 
through  hy  abundance  of  beautiful  allies,  which,  terminating  on 
the  water,  looked  like  so  many  paJated  views  in  perspective.    The 

collection.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  gueaa  what  tEie  1opic3  of  it  were  to  b«. 
Ho  had  divided  the  whole  eubjoet  into  two  parta.  i.  Periona  of  a  skad- 
oay  allegorical  natii/re.  2.  Things  and  peruana  of  a  more  real  txiatence. 
p.  449.  The  firet  ptirt,  makes  the  Gubject  of  the  eecond  dJalague,  and  is 
explained  by  three  eeri^  of  medals:  the^ra'  representing  the  virtuei;  the 
second,  moral  embleitiK  ^  and  the  thirds  cities,  naiioTt^,  provifusea,  &c-  The 
teeond genernl  division  was,  then,  to  furnish  matter  for  the  third  dialogue; 
and  probably  in  three  or  four  series  more.  1.  Of  the  heathen  gods,  a. 
Of  tlie  monstera  of  ai'  liqnitj,  ohimfBras,  sphinxes,  go™;onB,  &a.  8.  Of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  otter  illustrious  persons : — and  poeeibly,  a  4th,  Of 
miscellaneous  eustoois,  actions,  ornaments,  and  other  antiquities,  (see  the 
two  last  pt^es  of  the  first  dialogue).  The  whole  to  conclude  in  a  fovr-tk 
dialt^ne,  which  is  now  tbe  third;  containing  a  parallel  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  medals. 

It  is  strange,  that  tbe  editor,  Mr.  Tiekell,  should  overlooli  this  design 
of  ilia  fiiend,  so  neceeaary  to  the  integrity  of  hiaplan,  and  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  in  the  plaee  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  now  aee,  why  the  woik 
itself  was  not  published  by  Uie  author ;  for  one  half  of  il,  and  that  the 
most  considerable,  was  not  printed.  And  indeed,  so  for  as  he  had  gone, 
the  composition,  thoogh  beautiful  in  the  main,  appears  not  to  have  been 
touched  with  tliat  supreme  elegance,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
lost  hand  of  such  a  writer. 

It  may  be  propei'  to  add,  that  if  the  plan  of  these  dMi^ues,  so  com- 
plete and  masterly  In  itsel£  had  been  fully  eseouted  aoooiding  to  the 
intention  of  the  author,  (and  especially,  if  he  had  taien  real  ohnracters, 
instead  of  fictitious,  for  the  spealters  in  them)  the  whole  would  not  only 
have  done  grent  honour  to  the  learning  and  taste  of  Mr.  Addison ;  but 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Speace  the  trouble  of  projecting  a  supplement  to  it, 
in  hia  voluminous  wort,  entitled  '•  Polymctiu" 
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banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  shactes  drew  into- them 
all  the  birds  of  the  country,  that  at  sun-rieiug  filled  the  wood  with 
such  a  variety  of  notes,  as  made  the  prettiest  confusioE  imagina- 
hle.  I  know  in  descriptions  of  this  nature  the  scones  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  if  they 
,are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,  the  reader  never  imputes  it  to 
the  want  of  sun  or  soil,  hut  to  the  writer's  barrenness  of  invoc- 
tion.  It  is  Cioero's  observation  on  the  plane-tree  that  makes  so 
flourishing  a  fignre  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it  did  not 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  fountain  that  ran  by  it  and 
watered  its  roots,  but  from  the  richness  of  the  style  that  describes 
it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  design  only  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
following  dialogue,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other 
ornaments  than  those  which  nature  lias  bestowed  upon  it. 

Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among 
the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  Mm,  and  that  gave  the  air 
such  a  freshness  as  is  not  a  litfle  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
year.  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  was  joined  by  Cyu- 
thio  and  Engenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell  upon  Philander 
for  breakmg  his  night  s  leat  You  have  so  filled  my  head,  saj  s 
he,  with  old  coins,  th'it  I  hue  hid  nothing  but  figures  and 
inscriptions  before  my  eyts  If  I  chmced  to  fill  into  a  little 
slumber,  it  wis  immediately  intermptLil  with  the  vision  ot  a 
Caduceus  or  a  Comu  copi'e  You  will  make  me  helitie  &iys 
Philander,  that  j  ou  begin  to  be  reconcded  to  medals  Tlioy  say 
it  IS  a  sure  sign  a  man  loves  money,  when  he  is  used  to  find  it  in 
his  dreams  Theie  is  certainly,  saj s  Eugenius,  something  like 
avarice  in  the  study  of  medals.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  them, 
the  more  he  desires  to  know.  There  is  one  subject  ia  part  cular 
that  Gynthio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  a  mind  to  engage  you  in.  We 
would  fain  know  bow  the  ancient  and  modern  medals  differ  fi'oin 
one  another,  and  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.     You 
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have  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander,  that  is 
perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  imagine.  To  examine  it 
tiioroughly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  tliem  in  pieces,  and  to 
speak  of  the  difference  that  shews  itself  in  their  rnctala,  in  the 
oocasion  of  stamping  them,  in  tlie  inacriptions,  and  in  the  figures 
that  adorn  them.  Since  you  have  divided  your  subject, '  says 
Cynthio,  be  so  kind  m  to  enter  ou  it  witiout  further  preface. 

We  should  first  of  all,  says  Philauder,  consider  the  difference 
of  the  metals  that  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  coins,  but  as  this 
speculation  is  more  curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  dwell  long  upon  it.  One  may  understand 
all  the  learned  part  of  this  science,  without  knowing  whether  there 
were  corns  of  iron  or  lead  among  the  old  Romans ;  and  if  a  man 
is  weU  acquainted  with  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  see  what 
necessity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  medal  itself 
be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  brass.  There  is,  however  so  gicat  a 
difference  between  the  antique  and  modern  medals  thit  I  have 
seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials  to  di=tui 
guish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste.  I  remember  when  I  Uuj,l]ed  at 
him  for  it,  he  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  there  nas 
as  much  difference  between  the  relish  of  ancitnt  and  modaQ 
brass,  as  between  an  apple  and  a  turnip.  It  is  p  ty,  says  Euge 
nius,  but  they  found  out  the  smell  too  of  an  ancient  m  dal  They 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  it  by  all  the  senses  The  tax  ol 
I  have  beard,  gives  almost  as  good  evidence  as  the  sight  and  the 
ringing  of  a  medal  is,  I  know,  a  very  common  experiment  But 
I  suppose  this  last  proof  you  mention  relates  only  to  such  oms 
as  are  made  of  your  baser  sorts  of  metal.  And  here,  says  Plii- 
lander,  we  may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that 
of  the  moderns,  in  the  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  actions.     They  knew  very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might 

■  Tlie  method  of  this  dialogue  vfry  elagaiitij'  oonti'ivud  uiiJ  iiitiodui^iiL 
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fall  into  tLe  hands  of  the  covetous  or  ignorant,  who  would  not 
respect  them  for  tliG  device  they  hore,  but  for  the  metal  thej 
were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprelicusiona  ill  founded ;  for  it 
is  not  easily  imagined  how  many  of  these  noble  monumeiits  of 
history  I  ave  jer  hed  n  the  goldsmiths'  hands,  before  they  camo 
to  be  collecte  I  together  by  the  learned  men  of  these  two  or  three 
last  c  ntur  es  Inscr  pt  ona,  victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand 
other  p  eces  of  ant  ju  ty  were  melted  down  in  these  barbarous 
ages  that  thought  figures  and  letters  only  served  to  spoil  the  gold 
that  was  char^jOd  w  th  the  Your  medalists  look  on  this  de- 
gtr  ct  on  of  CO  ns  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  would  be  content  to  compound  for  them  with  almost  the  loss 
of  a  Vatican,  To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  the  ancients 
placed  the  greatest  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brass  and 
copper  coins,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's 
bauds,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melting  till  the  general  conflagration. 
On  the  contrary,  our  modem  medals  are  most  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
often  in  a  very  small  number  of  each.  I  have  aeon  a  golden  one  at 
Vienna,  of  Philip  the  Second,  that  weighed  two  and  twenty 
und  wh'  h  '  b  bly    '  otiI      in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be 

b  k  g  f    h    farnace,  when  it  leaves  the 

m  y      I     m  n  b     a     ther  in  the  ting  of  Prussia's 
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value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal.  I  think  the  next  subject  you 
proposed  to  speak  of,  were  the  different  occasions  that  have  given 
birth  to  ancient  and  modem  medals. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  particular,  says  Philander,  I  must 
tell  you,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  formerly  there  was  no  dif- 
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ference  between  money  and  medals.  An  old  Koman  Iiad  his 
parse  full  of  the  same  pieces  that  we  now  preserve  iu  cabinets. 
As  soon  as  an  emperor  tad  done  any  thing  remarkable,  it  was 
immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and  beoame  current  tbrongb  bis 
■whole  dominions.  It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cynthio,  to 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and  mahe  his  actions 
circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  a  gazette,  that  published 
the  latest  news  of  the  empire.  I  should  fancy  your  Roman 
bankers  wore  very  good  historians.  It  is  certain,  says  Eugenius, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mised  together.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  among  the  moderns  has  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Romans  in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other 
way  of  securing  these  kind  of  monuments,  and  making  them  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  banded  down  to  future  ages.  But  where 
Statesmen  are  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  faction  and  interest,  they  can 
have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  nor  any  concern 
for  the  figure  it  wOl  make  among  posterity.  A  man  that  talks  of 
his  nation's  honour  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  laughed  at.  We  shall  think,  says  Cynthio,  you  have 
m    d  to  fall       t  with  th    g  m     t    b  t  d  t 
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miining  cash  of  tte  nation.  As  if  in  England  we  sho\M  see,  on 
our  ha,lfpeniiy  and  farthing  pieces,  the  several  designs  that  show 
themselves  in  their  perfection  on  our  medals. 

If  we  now  consider,  continued  Philander,  the  different  ocoa- 
sioaa  or  subjects  of  ancient  and  modern  medals,  we  shall  find  they 
both  agree  in  recording  the  great  actions  and  successes  in  war, 
allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the  eircum- 
Btances  that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in  the  present.  I  shall 
instance  one,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen 
th    tak  ng     f      tow  t       d         in  1    d  th       w       f 
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went  so  far,  that  we  see  Nero's  fiddling,  and  Commodus's  siill  in 
fencing,  on  several  of  theii  medals.  At  present,  you  never  meet 
with  the  king  of  France's  generosity,  nor  the  emperor's  devotion 
recorded  after  this  manner.  Again,  the  Romans  used  to  register 
the  great  actions  of  peace  that  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  The  remission  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off 
a  duty,  the  giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the  making  a 
highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  improper  suhjects  for  a  com. 
They  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  encourage  their  emperors 
in  the  humour  of  doing  good,  and  knew  very  well,  that  many  of 
these  acts  of  henefioence  had  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence 
on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people,  than  tlie  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, or  the  conquest  of  a  nation.  In  England,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  looked  a  little  odd,  to  have  stamped  a  medal  on  the  abolish- 
ing of  chimney-money  in  the  last  reign,  or  on  the  giving  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  towards  the  carrying  on  a  war,  in  this 
I  find,  said  Eugenius,  had  wc  struck  in  with  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Eomans,  we  should  have  had  medals  on  the  fitting  up  of 
our  several  docks,  on  the  making  of  our  rivers  navigable,  on  the 
building  our  men  of  war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly 
very  well  deserved  thorn.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  neglected, 
says  Philander,  may  possibly  be  this.  Our  princes  have  the 
coining  of  their  own  medals,  and,  perhaps,  may  think  it  would 
look  like  vanity  to  erect  so  many  trophies  and  monuments  of 
praise  to  their  own  merit ;  whereas,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  on  their  emperor,  and  if  they 
found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  actions  that  might  furnish  out  a 
medal,  they  did  not  f^l  of  making  him  so  acceptable  an  ofi'eriDg. 
It  is  true,  their  flatteries  betray  often  such  a  baseness  ( f  spirit, 
as  one  would  little  espeot  to  find  among  such  an  order  of  men 
And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  you  never  find  aoy 
thing  like  satire  or  raillery  on  old  coins. 
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Whatever  victories  were  got  oa  foreign  enemies,  or  the  several 
pretenders  to  the  empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  re- 
corded on  coins  without  the  least  bitterness  or  reflection.  The 
emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  predecessors,  but  their 
mints  still  maintained  their  gravity.  They  might  publish  invec- 
tives against  one  another  in  their  discourses  or  writings,  but  never 
on  thek  coins.  Had  we  no  other  histories  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, but  those  we  find  on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for 
the  most  virtuous  race  of  princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blessed 
with :  whereas,  if  we  look  into  their  lives,  they  appear  many  of 
them  snch  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as  are  almost  a  reproach 
to  human  nature.  JMfedals  are,  therefore,  so  many  compliments 
to  an  emperor,  that  ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  victories  he 
himself  pretended  to.  Were  you  to  take  from  hence  all  youi- 
informations,  you  would  fancy  Claudius  as  great  a  conqueror  afc 
Julius  C^sar,  and  Domitian  a  wiser  prince  than  Ms  brother 
Titus.  Tiberius  on  his  coins  is  all  mercy  and  moderation,  Cali- 
gula and  Nero  aro  fathers  of  their  country,  Galba  the  patron  of 
public  liberty,  and  Vitelliua  the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Kome, 
In  short,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the  religious  Oommodus,  the 
pious  Caracalla,  and  the  devout  Heliogabalus,  you  may  find  them 
either  in  the  inscription  or  device  of  their  medals.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  of  a  modern  make  are  often  charged  with  irony  and 
satire.  Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints  make  war 
upon  one  another,  and  their  malice  appears  on  their  medals.  Ono 
meets  sometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery,  but  as  wo 
have  no  instance  of  it  among  the  ancient  coins,  I  shall  leave  you 
to  determine,  whethe  n     t     ught  t     fin  1  a  pi        tt  I 

must  confess,  says  Cy  th      I  b  1         w  g  n      Uy        t] 

wrong,  when  we  den  t    f    m  fh    an       t     b  th      p 

•»  for  the  most  part  g    und  dupn      an      Btf  t 

fathers  have  thought  fit  t     b    gr  ud  u     I  1   p     th 
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entertainmeiit  we 

h    Wl 

tl  e  diff.M- 

& 

I  ages  of 

Pi.1 

n  1      but  our 

w  ttj  as  their 

t 

ly       oided  it 

pOBteiity  may  laugli  without  offence.  For  my  part,  I  caimot  but 
look  on  this  kind  of  raillery  as  a,  refinement  on  medals :  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  not  be  Bomo  for  diversion,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solemn  and  majestic  nature, 
as  a  victory  may  bo  celebrated  in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  an 
heroic  poem.  Had  the  ancients  given  place  to  raillery  on  aiiy 
of  their  coins,  I  question  not  but  they  would  have  been  the  most 
valued  parts  of  a  collection.  Besides  the 
sh  uld  h        f      d       fh  m  th  y  w     Id  h 

tft     fwt         tfl         hd       d      yd 
th    P  m       mj  Th  n     1    bt      J 

f     f  th         f  th      1    d  J 1       d       uld  h       I 
|tety      Btlmff  thy      dt 

n  th  IT  th  t  th  J    m  ght  n  t  f,  n  t    suspeyt 

tl  ty      H  d  tl   y  mt     m   th  t       w     should 

nth  th  ht  th  y  h  1  d  g  d  mu  h  t  t  ct  as  to 
d        t  Ih        hdyE       n        thtthEm        stamp- 

1  1  n  t!i        m  If  w    f  11  w  th    r  exam- 

ple, there  will  be  no  danger  ot  dcceivmg  postoiitj,  since  the 
more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  serve  as  comments  on  those  of 
a  lighter  character.  However  it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  moderns 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hitherto) 
you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were  made  on  the  emperor, 
I  have  seen  several  of  our  own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a 
compliment  to  private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  Baya 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were 
coined  in  honour  of  the  senate,  army,  or  people.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  the  upper  empire,  the  face  of  any  private 
person  that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  family.  Se- 
janus  has,  indeed,  hia  consulship  mentioned  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius, 
as  he  has  the  honour  to  give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our 
Saviour  waa  crucified.     We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  in- 
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scription  of  our  medals,  which,  as  it  is  one  of  .the  more  essential 
parts  of  tlieiu,  it  may  deserve  to  he  examined  inoro  at  length. 
Tou  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge  upon,  says  Cynthio : 
I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critio  on  the  posie  of  a  ring,  as 
on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

I  have  seen  several  inodern  coins,  says  Philander,  that  have 
had  part  of  the  legend  runniDg  round  the  edges,  like  the  decuset 
tutamm.  in  our  milled  money ;  so  that  a  few  years  will  probably 
wear  out  the  action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  ancients  were  too  wise  to  register  their  exploits  on  so  nice  a 
surface.  I  should  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  modems  may  have 
chosen  this  part  of  the  medal  for  the  inscription,  that  the  figures 
on  each  side  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I  have  ob- 
served in  several  old  coins  a  kind  of  confusion  between  the  legend 
and  the  device.  The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled  together 
that  one  would  think  the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part 
of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  words  of  his  inscription.  Tou 
have  found  out  something  like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for 
your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges, 
they  have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse.  Your 
modem  designers  cannot  contract  the  ocoasion  of  the  medal  into 
an  inscription  that  is  proper  to  the  volume  they  writ*  upon  :  so 
that  having  scribbled  over  both  sides,  they  are  forced,  as  it  were 
to  write  upon  the  margin.  The  first  fault,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
find  with  a  modern  legend,  is  its  diffusiveness.  You  have  some- 
times the  whole  side  of  a  medal  overrun  with  it.  One  would 
fancy  the  author  had  a  design  of  being  Ciceronian  in  his  Latin, 
and  of  making  a  round  period.  I  will  give  yon  only  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  stamped  by  the  present  tmperor  of  Germany,  on  the 
rMsiug  of  the  siege  of  Vienua.  VIenna  aVstrI.ie  /i  IVLII 
AB  aChMete    ir.  OBSESSA  ■j\   SEPT.  eX   Insperato  ae  eo  De 
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SEE.TA  ESI.  I  should  take  this,  says  Cjnthio,  for  thf  paragraph 
of  a  gazette,  rather  than  the  inscription  of  a  medah  I  remem- 
ber you  represented  joar  ancient  coins  as  abridgments  of  history ; 
hut  your  modom,  if  there  are  many  of  them  like  this,  should 
themselves  he  epitomized.  Compare  with  this,  says  Philander, 
the  brevity  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  legends  that  appear 
oa  ancient  coins. 

SflluB  Gen«riB  hnmanL  Tellua  atabillta.  Gloria  Orbis  Terrte.  Paealor 
Orbis.  Reatitutor  Orbis  Terrarum.  Qaudium  ReipublioEe.  Hilaritas  po- 
puli  Romauj.  Bono  Reipiib.  nntL  Eoma  renaaoene,  Libartus  rastitnta. 
Sffieulum  Aurenm.  Puall^  Fanatinianfe.  Eex  Parthie  datne.  Victoria 
Germaniea.  Fides  Mntua.  Asia  Snbaota,  Jndsea  capta.  Amor  mutuna. 
Genetris  orbia.  Sideribiia  reeepta.  Genio  SenatQa.  Fides  exerMtOa. 
Providentia  Sonatta.  Reatitntori  Hiepaniffi.  Adventni  Aug.  Britjinniffl. 
Eegua  Aasignata.  Adlocutio.  Diaeipulina  Auguati  FeUcitas  publiea. 
Ees  Armenia  datus. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in  these  short  in- 
scriptions 1  Are  not  you  amazed  to  see  so  much  histoid  gathered 
into  so  smaUa  compass?  You  have  often  the  subject  of  a  volume 
in  a  couple  of  words. 

If  our  modern  medals  are  so  very  prolix  in  their  prose,  they 
are  every  whit  as  tedious  in  their  verse.  You  have  sometimes  a 
dull  epigram  of  fgur  lines.  This,  says  Gynthio,  may  be  of  great 
use  to  immortalize  puns  and  quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  sao 
their  forefathers  were  a  parcel  of  blockheads.  A  coin,  I  find, 
may  he  of  great  use  to  a  had  poet.  If  he  cannot  become  im- 
mortal hy  the  goodness  of  his  verse,  he  may  hy  the  duralleness 
of  the  metal  that  supports  it.  I  shall  give  you  an  instance,  says 
Philander,  from  a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  will  stand 
aa  an  eternal  monument  of  duluesa  and  bravery. 

Miles  ego  ChrisE,  Ohristo  duoe  atemo  tyrannoa, 

HieretioOB  simui  et  oaloo  meis  pedibus. 

Paroere  Chriatioolia  me,  debellare  ferooes 

Papicolas  Christna  dux  meuB  en  ammat. 
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It  is  well,  says  Cynthio,  you  tell  us  this  is  a  medal  of  the 
great  Gustavus :  I  should  have  taken  it  for  some  one  of  his 
Gothic  predecessors.  Does  it  not  hring  into  jour  tniad  Alexan 
der  the  Great's  being  accompanied  with  a  Chserilus  in  his  Persian 
expedition  ?  If  jou  are  offended  at  the  homoliness  of  this  Id- 
scription,  says  Philander,  what  would  you  think  of  such  as  have 
neither  sense  nor  grammar  in  them  ?  I  assure  you  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  many  a  great  monarch  hemmed  in  with  false  Latin 
But  it  is  not  only  tbo  stupidity  and  tediousneas  of  those  inscrip- 
tions that  I  find  fault  with ;  supposing  them  of  a  moderate  length 
and  proper  sense,  why  must  they  be  in  verse  ?  We  should  be 
surprised  to  see  the  title  of  a  serious  book  in  rhyme,  yet  it  is 
every  whit  as  ridiculous  to  give  the  subject  of  a  medal  in  a  piece 
of  an  hesameter.  This,  however,  is  the  practice  of  our  modern^ 
medalists.  If  you  look  into  the  ancient  inscriptions,  you  see  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  the  words,  but  a  great  magnificence  in  the 
thought;  on  the  contrary,  in  your  modern  medals  you  have  gene- 
rally a  trifling  thought  wrapt  up  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  heroio 
verse.  Where  the  sense  of  an  inscription  is  low,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  dactyls  and  spondees  to  raise  it :  where  It  is  noble,  it 
has  no  need  of  aiieh  affected  ornaments.  I  remember  a  medal 
of  Philip  the  second,  on  Charles  le  Quint's  resigning  to- him  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  with  this  inscription,  Ut  quiescat  Atlas.  The 
device  is  a  Hercules  with  the  sphere  on  his  shoulders.  Not- 
withstanding the  thought  is  poetical,  I  dare  say  you  would  think 
the  beauty  of  the  inscription  very  much  lost,  Lad  it  been — requi 
escdt  ut  Atlas.  To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation.  After 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Holland,  there  was  one  atampt 
with  the  following  legend — Redeant  Comtnercia  Flandris.  The 
thought  is  here  groat  enough,  but  in  my  opinion  it  wculd  have 
looked  much  greater  in  two  or  three  words  of  prose.  I  think, 
■truly,  says  Bugenius,  it  is  ridiculous  enougli  to  make  the  inscrip- 
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tion  run  like  a  piece  of  a  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  of  an  old 
author.  But  I  would  fain  have  your  opinion  on  suoh  inscriptions 
as  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poets.  I  have  seen  several  of 
this  sort  that  have  been  very  prettily  applied,  and  I  fancy  when 
they  are  ebosen  with  art,  they  should  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  medals. 

Whichever  side  I  take,  says  Philander,  I  am  like  to  have  a 
great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have  formed  their  relish  on 
old  coins,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  an  innovation ;  on  the 
contrary,  yoar  men  of  wit  will  he  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  ancient  medals.  You  will  oblige  us,  however,  to 
let  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would  have  observed  in  the 
choice  of  your  quotations,  siuce  you  seem  to  lay  a  stress  on  their 
being  chosen  with  art  You  must  know  then,  says  Eugenius,  I 
do  not  tb  nk  t  eno  gh  that  a  quotation  tells  us  plain  matter  of 
fact  nless  t  baa  some  other  accidental  ornaments  to  set  it  off. 
Indeed  f  t  g  oat  action,  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of 
humin  afla  rs  exictly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  oM  poet; 
t  g  vea  the  r  ader  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  and  may  therefore 
de  erve  a  pla  e  on  t     edal. 

Again  f  there  s  more  than  a  single  circumstance  of  the  ae- 
t  on  spec  fled  m  the  potation,  it  pleases  a  man  to  see  an  old  es- 
plo  t  cnpci  out  as  t  were  by  a  modem,  and  running  parallel 
W  th   t   n  several  of  its  particulars. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  quotatioa  is  not  only  apt,  but  has 
in  it  a  term  of  wit  or  satire,  it  is  still  the  better  qualified  for  a 
medalj  as' it  has  a  double  capacity  of  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  in  my  opinion, 
than  a  quotation  that,  beside  its  aptness,  has  something  in  it  lofty 
and  sublime :  for  such  a  one  strikes  m  with  the  natural  greatness 
of  the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  or  action  it 
celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  deaigns  of  a  medal 
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It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eugeniua,  to  see  a  verse  of 
an  old  poet,  reyolting,  as  it  were,  from  its  original  sense,  and  si- 
ding with  a  modern  subject.  But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willing- 
ly of  its  own  accord,  without  being  forced  to  it  by  any  change  in 
the  words,  or  the  punctuation :  for,  whoa  this  happens,  it  is  no 
longer  the  verse  of  an  anoient  poet,  but  of  him  that  has  convert- 
ed it  to  his  own  use. 

You  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your  subject, 
says  Philander ;  and  I  think  the  criticisms  you  have  made  ou  the 
poetical  quotations  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  our  modern 
medals,  may  be  very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and 
(ther  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature.  But  before  we  quit  the 
legends  of  medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit  that 
flourishes  very  much  on  many  of  the  modern,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  As  to  mention  to  you  another  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  OhrIstVs  DVX  ergo  TKlVMpnVs.  If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  out  the  figures  from  the  several  words,  and 
range  them  in  then-  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  coined  ;  for,  do  not  you 
observe  some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  top  it  over  their  fellows  ?  these  you  must  consider  in  a  dou- 
ble capacity,  as  letters  or  as  cyphers.  Your  laborious  German 
wits  will  turn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  in- 
genious devices.  You  would  fancy,  perhaps,  they  were  searching 
after  an  apt  classical  terra,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking 
ont  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.  When,  there- 
fere,  you  see  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord.  Tlici'e 
are  foreign  universities  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  as  you  praiso  a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent 
philosopher  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  character  among  tbein  to 
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bo  a  great  ciironogrammatist.  Theae  are,  probably,  says  Oyn 
thio,  some  of  those  mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr 
Drjdea  has  assigned  to  his  anagrams,  wings,  and  altars.  We 
have  now  done,  I  suppose,  with  the  legend  of  a  medal.  I  think 
you  promised  ns  in  tlio  nest  place  to  speak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  part  of  a  coin,  replied 
Philander,  in  our  discourse  on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals, 
I  shall  only  just  toaot  on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  differ.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bomans  always 
appear  in  the  proper  dresa  of  their  country,  insomuch  that  ynu 
aeo  the  little  variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medal. 
They  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  emperor 
of  Rome  in  a  Grecian  cloai  or  a  Phrygian  mitre.  On  the  con 
trary,  our  modern  medals  are  full  of  togas  and  tunicas,  trabeas, 
and  paludamentums,  with  a  multitude  of  the  like  anticiuatod 
garments,  that  have  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years. 
You  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  Prance  dressed  up  lite 
a  Julius  Csesar.  One  would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  pass 
themselves  upon  posterity  for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  run  through  several  customs  and  religions,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modern  coins.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  allusions  to  Roman  customs  and  ceremonies  on  the 
medals  of  our  own  nation.  Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure 
of  a  heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our 
medals,  they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kmgs  paid  i  great  devotiou 
to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo 
or  at  best,  that  our  whole  rebgion  wis  a  mixture  jf  Pajiauism 
and  Christianity.  Had  the  old  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  same 
extravagance,  there  would  have  been  so  great  a  confusion  m  tl  o  P 
antiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not  have  h  id  halt  the  use^  wt 
now  find  in  them.  We  ought  tj  bok  on  medils  &•*  °.>  m  uiy 
monuments  cousigaed  oiur  to  ttcruit-i,  that  mi}  p  s,,  II3  Iwt 
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when  all  other  memorials  of  the  aame  age  aro  worn  out  or  lost 
Tbej  are  a  kind  of  present  that  those  who  are  actually  in  being 
make  over  to  such  as  lie  hid  in  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three  or  four  succeeding  gen- 
erations, they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  misunderstood : 
but  as  they  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many 
removes  from  us,  and  aro  like  to  act  their  part  in  the  world, 
when  its  goYemments,  manners,  and  religions,  may  be  quite  al- 
tered; we  ought  to  take  a  particular  oare  not  to  make  any  false 
reports  in  them,  or  to  charge  them  with  any  devioes  that  may  look 
doubtful  or  unintelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eugenlus,  a  modallio  history  of  the 
present  king  of  France.  One  might  expect,  methiaks,  to  see  the 
medals  of  that  nation  in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  so- 
ciety pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  designing  of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Philander,  in  the 
light  that  our  foregoing  observations  have  set  them :  but  ou  this 
condition,  that  you  do  not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  in  them  any 
more  than  my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  Z 
think  it  is  impossible  to  loam  from  the  French  medals  either  the 
religion,  custom,  or  habits  of  the .  French  nation.  Tou  see  on 
some  of  them  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  others  Ilercules's 
club.  In  one  you  have  an  angel,  and  in  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fancy,  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much  puzzled  on  the 
religion  of  Louis  le  Grand,  were  thej  to  learn  it  from  his  medals, 
as  we  are  at  present  on  that  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  is 
certain,  says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  Christian 
and  Pagan  in  their  coins;  nor  is  theie  a  less  confusion  in  their 
customs.  For  example,  what  relation  is  there  between  the  figure 
of  a  hull  and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  T  The 
Romans  made  use  of  this  type  in  allubion  to  one  of  their  own 
customs  at  the  sending  out  of  a  colony.     But  for  the  French  a 
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lam,  a  hog,  or  an  elephant  would  have  been  ererj-  whit  as  aignili 
cant  an  emblem.  Then  can  any  tiling  be  more  unnatural  than  to 
see  a  king  of  France  dressed  like  an  emperor  of  Rome,  with  his 
arms  stripped  up  to  his  elbows,  a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a 
tklamys  over  his  shoulders  ?  I  fancy,  aajs  Eugenius,  the  society 
of  medalists  would  give  you  their  reasons  for  what  thoy  have 
done.     You  yurlfllwthlg     ItbLt  1  why  may 

not  tho  customs       d      n  m     t    b      f  th        m  try  as  the 

language  ?  esj        lly    in      th  y  11     f  th  m  niversally 

understood  hythl  dlwty  jP     arder,  if 

they  only  des       t    d  1        d   vn  t    ]     t     ty  th  1  parts  of 

their  gi'cat  monarch's  history,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  ck"- 
oumstances  of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  he  as  great  a  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  fur  future  ages,  to  see  the  dresses  and  cus- 
toms o£  their  ancestors,  as  their  buildings  and  victories.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  think  they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  oeoasioo 
for  a  medal.  There  is  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the  English 
failing  in  thoir  attempts  on  Dunkirk :  when  in  tho  last  reign  tbey 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  bombard  the  town.  What 
have  the  French  here  done  to  boast  of?  A  medal,  however,  you 
have  with  this  inscription,  Dvbkirka  Illssa.  Not  to  cavil  at 
the  two  K's  in  Dunkirka,  or  the  impropriety  of  the  word  IU<Bsa, 
tho  whole  medal,  in  my  opinion,  tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  as  of  the  English. 


Fullere  et  effugere  est  tiiuiapiiua. 
I  could  meudfon  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  least  what  I  take  for 
such.  But  at  the  same  time  must  be  forced  to  allow,  that  this 
series  of  medals  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  among  the  moderns 
in  tho  beauty  of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  device,  and  tho 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  particulars,  the 
Froncl  medal.?  come  nearei-the  ancients  than  those  of  any  other 
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c'jiintry,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
host  lights  that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general. 
I  must  not  here  forget  to  niDiition  the  medallic  history  of  the 
popes,  where  there  are  maaj  coins  of  an  escellent  workmanship, 
as  I  think  they  have  none  of  those  faults  that  I  have  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  set.  They  are  always  Eoman-Catholio  in  the 
devioe  and  in  the  legend,  which  are  both  of  them  many  times  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  to 
the  character  of  the  priaee  they  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent 
XI.  lay  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  French  king,  lie  put 
out  a  coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
waves  to  represent  the  church.  Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  walking  on  the  waters,  and  St.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at 
his  feet.  The  inscription,  if  I  remember,  was  in  Latin,  "  Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish,"  This'pats  me  in  mind,  says  Cynthio, 
of  a  pasquinade,  that  at  the  same  time  was  fixed  up  at  Rome. 
Ad  Gallicantum  Petrusjiet.  But  methinks,  under  this  head 
of  the  figures  on  ancient  and  modern  coins,  we  migiit  espect  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  the  workman- 
ship of  eacL  You  must  know  then,  says  Philander,  that,  tiU 
,  about  the  end  of  the  third  oentury,  when  there  was  a  genera!  de- 
cay in  all  the  arts  of  designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face  They  al 
ways  appear  in  profil,  to  use  a  French  term  of  jrt,  which  gives 
us  the  view  of  a  head,  that,  iu  my  opinion,  baa  something  m  it 
very  majestic,  and  at  the  same  time  suits  best  with  the  dimen 
sions  of  a  medal  Besides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  e^e  brows, 
with  the  several  prominences  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  much 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  In  tlie  lower  em- 
pire you  Iiave  abundance  of  broad  Gothic  faees,  like  so  miny  full 
moons  on  the  side  of  a  coin.  Among  the  moderns,  too,  we  have 
of  both  sorts,  though  the  flno-^t  are  made  after  the  antj^iue      In 
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the  nest  placej  you  find  tlie  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rising 
up  in  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  modern. 
This,  too,  is  a  beauty  that  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
mi  th  t  y  th    f  nk       by  1  g  th 
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to  abundance  of  celebrated  painters  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  that 
would  not  fail  to  please  him.  We  must  own,  however,  that  the 
figures  on  several  of  our  modem  medals  are  raised  and  rounded 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  tho  most  finished  among  the  ancients,  your  men 
of  art  declare  universally  for  tlie  latter. 

Cyiithio  and  Eugeniua,  though  they  were  well  pleased  with 
Philander's  discourse,  were  glad,  however,  to  find  it  at  an  end 
for  the  sun  began  to  gather  strength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced 
tlie  shelter  of  their  walks  in  several  places  Philander  had  no 
Kooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the  heat  himself, 
and  immediately  proposed  to  his  friends  the  retiring  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  getting  a  thicker  shade  over  their  heads.  They  both 
of  tbem  very  readily  closed  witt  tlie  proposal,  and  by  tliat  mean? 
give  me  an  opjiinlimily  ^'f  flu  sliliip;my  iliaV'guc 
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ESTROBtJOTUili: 

This  work  diserves  the  attention  of  the  sell olnr  for  the  fayorabla  riew 
■which  it  gives  of  the  writer's  habits  of  obsecvation,  aad  its  beautiful  illua- 
trations  of  olasaio  literature. 

Johnson  says — "At  his  return  he  published  hia  Trayels,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Somera.  As  hia  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,"  (what 
would  the  great  lerioographer  have  said  to  our  three  months'  views  not  of 
Italy  only,  but  of  England  and  the  Continent,  with  Egypt  and  the  llolf 
Land  to  bootf)  "his  observations  are  such  as  might  he  supplied  by  a  hasty 
view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  eompariaons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country 
with  the  descriptions  left  ua  by  the  Roman  poeta,  from  whom  he  made 
preparatory  ooIlectiouB;  though  he  might  have  spared  the  trouble,  had  ha 
known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors."  (A.n  observation  aavorirg  mora  of  Johnson's  acknowledged 
indolence  than  of  his  unquestionable  classic  spirit.)  "The  most  amusing 
passage  of  Uie  boot  is  his  account  of  the  minute  republic  of  St.  Marino  ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that  they  might 
have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation 
of  prose  and  verae,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favorite  of  the 
public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price."  If  we 
consider  the  diflereDoe  in  Addison's  position,  we  shall  attribute  this  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  his  other  works  rather  than  to  this.  Hume  tells  ua  that 
his  second  volume  "helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortnnnte  brother;"'  and 
Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  his  "  Essays  on  the  Puiauits  of  Literature,"  attri- 
buted the  interest  of  the  public,  after  ao  interval  of  fifteen  years,  to  the 
suoeess  of  his  history.  ".The  publication  of  my  history  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  revived  the  memory  of  my  former  performance,  and  the 
essay  traa  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops."  ' 

Ogle  saya — "  Of  his  travels,  published  after  hia  return,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Somers,  higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  saying  that  thej  are 
elegant  and  interesting.    The  comparative    descriptions    between    the 

iHnme'i  life  bj  himself;  5  etbbnn.   Memoirs  of  My  LtBj  and  ■Writings— p.  .W 
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appearances  of  anoiont  and  modern  Itnly,  'in  which  he  indulged,  have  no 
claims  to  originality,  since  two  -wvitere  had  treated  the  same  subject^  and 
Sandya  bad  loft  scarce  a  nook  unexamined  or  nnnotieed.  Yet,  even  in  the 
preseat  day,  when  "tours,"  "travels,"  and  " reminiaeoDoes"  abound,  tlie 
olaBsioal  and  descriptive  v/avk  of  Addieon  would  stand  pre-eminent,  and 
mnst  ever  be  highly  appreciated  ftu-  purity  of  diction,  precision  of  oollooa- 
tioQ,  attractive  variety  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  tasteful  remark  and 
judiinous  reQedJan. 

"  The  motto  U>  this  work  is  uncommon,  because  it  seems  to  eouvey  the 
feeling  of  the  writer,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  an  idea  of  the  strneture  of  the 
contents.  It  is  taken  from  Cioero's  celebrated  treatise  on  friendship,  and 
quoWd  by  him,  'a  Tarentino  Arohyta,'  'Vcrum  ergo  id  est,  si  quia  in 
ocelnm  asoendiaaat,  naturamqae  mundi  et  pulchritudinem  siderum  per 
spexissel,  insuavem  ilium  admirationem  ei  fore,  qu£e  jncundisaima  fuiaaet, 
ei  aliqnem  eui  narret  habuissot'  "—Oai^a—IAfe  of  Addison,  pp.  22,  23. 

Addison  presented  a  copy  of  his  Travels  to  Swift  with  the  following 

"To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  most  agi-eeable  companion,  the  tniest 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  this  book  is  presented  by  his 
humblo  iarvaut  the  author."  ''■ 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN,    LORD    S0MEE8, 


My  Lord, 
Thebe  is  a  pleasure  in  owning  obligations  -which  it  ia  an 
honour  to  have  received,  hut  should  I  publish  any  favours 
done  me  hy  your  lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more 
like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myself  to 
your  lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  increased  in  me  as  I 
travelled  through  the  countries  of  which  I  here  give  your 
lordship  some  account :  for  whatever  great  impressions  an 
Enghshman  must  have  of  your  lordship,  they  who  have 
been  conversant  abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It 
cannot  hut  he  obvious  to  them,  that  thougb  they  see  your 
lordship's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few 
of  your  well-wishers  at  Paris  or  at  Bome.  And  I  could 
not  but  observe,  when  I  passed  through  most  of  the  Protes- 
tant governments  in  Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  fears  for 
the  common  cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  lordship's  interest 
and  authority  in  England. 
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I  here  present  your  lordship  with  the  remarks  that  1 
made  in  a  part  of  these  my  travela  ;  wherein,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I 
offer  nothing  new  to  your  lordship,  and  can  have  no  other 
design  in  this  address  than  to  declare  that  I  am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 
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PREFACE. 

There  is  certaioly  no  pkco  in  the  world  where  a  man  may  travd 
with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  in  Italy.  One  finds 
something  more  particular  In  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more 
astonishing  in  the  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  It  is  the  great  school  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  contains  in  it  all  the  noblest  productions  of  statuary  and 
architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  abounds  with  cabmets 
of  CTiriositios,  and  vast  collections  of  all  kinds  of  antic[nitie3.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  variety  of  governments, 
that  are  so  different  in  their  constitutions,  and  so  refined  in  their 
politics.  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  mnoh  as  a  mountain  or  a  river  that  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 

As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunities  for 
examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may  observe,  among  those 
who  have  written  on  Italy,  that  different  authors  have  succeeded 
best  on  different  sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings  ;  some 
have  searched  Into  libraries,  cabinets  of  rarities,  and  collections 
of  medals,  as  others  have  been  wholly  taJten  up  with  inscriptions, 
ruins,  and  antiq^uities.  Among  the  authors  of  our  own  country, 
we  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  masterly  and  un- 
1  observations  on  the  religion  and  governments  of  Italy 
s  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  writers  as 
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have  treated  of  the  several  states  ttrough  which  he  passed  i  Mr. 
Kay  is  to  be  valued  for  his  obseryationa  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  plaoe.  Monsieur  Misson  has  wrote  &  more  correct 
account  of  Italy  in  general  than  any  before  him,  as  he  partiiralarly 
excels  in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true 
and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  several  of  these  topics  that  are  far  from  being  es- 
hausted,  as  ttere  are  many  new  subjects  that  a  traveller  may  find 
to  employ  himself  upon.  l?or  my  own  part,  aa  I  have  taken 
d     t  ^  h  t     b  dy  else  has  spoken 

m  t  d  b  t  f  w  th  gs  in  common  with 
th  t  a  w  1  ^I  t  accompanied  with 
I  h  t  k  11  p  t  ilarly  to  consider 
f  th  t  p    t    wh   h  have  any  relation 

u  th  t  I  m  t  w  th     for  before  I  en- 

I  t    k  t        t     h  my  memory  among 

d  t    m  k         h      11    t     IS  out  of  them  as 
I  f         I  m    t    onfess,  it  was  not 

t  m  t  th  t  I  m  t  w  tl  in  travelling,  to 
e  several  descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and 
to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the  landscapes 
that  the  poets  have  given  us  of  it.  However,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  might  arise  from  a  multitude  of  quotations,  I  have 
only  cited  such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the  place, 
or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  ba,re  name  of  it  to  recom- 
mend them. 
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MONACO,  GENOA,"  &c. 

On  the  tweb'.h  of  December,  1670,'  I  set  out  from  MarseiUea  to 
G-enoa  in  a  Tartaue,  aiid  arrived  late  at  a  small  Prencli  port  called 
Cassia,  where  the  nest  morning  we  were  not  a  littlo  surprised  to 
see  the  mountains  ahout  the  town  covered  with  green  olive-trees, 
or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  prospects,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  most  un- 
cultivated of  them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild- 
thjme,  lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  mjrtlc.  We  were  here 
shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which  have  been  rendered  so 
iamous  bj  the  penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,'  who,  after  her  arri- 
val with  Lazarus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  life  among  these  solitary  rocks 

'  All  the  editions  read  1699 — which,  as  Maeanlay  observes,  "  throws 
the  narratiTs  into  inextricable  confusion : "  though  neither  Ticliell  nor 
Hui'd  ever  perceived  it.— G. 

'  It  is  upon  this  tradition  that  Correggio'e  picture  is  fonnded.— G. 


'These  travels  are  entertaining;  especially  to  tiie  claHsieal  reader. 
But  the  expression  in  this  agreeable  narrative  is  frequently  oarelasa;  or 
poeaibly,  the  author,  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  had  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  that  exact  style,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  However, 
tlie  general  cast  of  tlie  compoBitiou  is  elegant,  and  is  even  raarlied  oeca< 
sionally,  with  tJiat  vein  of  hamour,  which  characterizes  the  best  works 
of  Mr.  Addison  ;  as  the  reader  will  observe,  more  espeoiftllj',  in  the  chap- 
ter oil  tb"  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  aJid  that  of  Meldingen  in  Switzct 
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and  mountains.  It  is  so  voraantic  a  scene,  that  it  has  alwaj'i 
probably  given  oeoasion  to  sueli  cbiraerieal  relations;  for  it  is 
perhaps  of  this  place  that  Claudian  speaks  in  the  following  dr 
seription : 


Est  loetiB  ustremuHi  pandit  qu^  Gallia  littvi! 
Ocettni  prtetantua  bc[uIs,  qai,  fertur  Ulysfies 
Sangaine  libato  populum  movisee  SileDtOm, 
niic  Umbrorum  tenui  stridore  TolantOm 
Flebilis  auditor  qaestos ;  simnlaciira  colani 
Pallida  defunctnsque  vident  migrare  figui'as,  itc 

Cl.  In.  lluF.  Ub.  1. 

A  place  there  lies  on  Gallia'a  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rising  aeaa  insult  the  frantier  grounds. 
Ulysses  here  the  blood  of  victims  shed. 
And  rais'd  the  pale  assembly  of  the  dead: 
Oft  in  the  winds  is  heard  a  plaintive  sound 
Of  melancholy  ghosts  that  hover  round ; 
The  lah'cing  plowman  oft  with  horror  flpiae 
Thin  airy  shapes,  that  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
(A  dreadful  scene  I)  and  stim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  learned 
than  the  voyage  of  Ulysses ;  some  confining  it  to  the  Mediter- 
raneao,  others  extending  it  to  the  great  ooean,  and  othors  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  world  of  the  poet's  own  making;  though  his 
tions  with  tlie  dead  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  ii 
Narbon  Gaul. 

Inoiiltos  adiit  Lfflatrigonas  Antiphatenque,  Ac. 


Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  convey'd. 
On  real  seas  to  real  shores  he  stray'd : 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coast  to  coast, 
In  new  iinagiiiary  worlds  was  lost. 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  m 
11  WG  were  forced,  by  contj^ry  ■winds,  into  St.  Ronio, 
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pretty  town  in  the  G-enoeae  dominions.  Thu  front  to  the  sea  is 
not  large,  hut  there  are  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  huilt  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  winds  and  vapours  that 
come  from  sea.  Wo  here  saw  several  persons,  that  in  the  midst 
of  Deoemher,  had  nothing  over  their  shoulders  but  their  shirts, 
without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for 
the  poorer  sort,  to  he  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  the  great- 
est inoonyenienoe,  to  which  those  of  our  northern  nations  aie  sub- 
ject ;  and  indeed  without  this  natural  benefit  of  their  olimatea, 
the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in  most  of  the  Italian 
governments  would  be  insupportable.  There  are  at  St.  Kemo 
many  plantations  of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa,  and 
had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which 
is  very  remarkable  for  tempests  and  scarcity  of  fish.  It  is  pro- 
bable one  may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  bo  that  the 
fishermen  cannot  employ  their  art  with  so  much  success  in  so 
troubled  a  sea,  or  that  the  fish  do  not  care  for  inhabiting  such 
Btonny  waters, 

. Atrum 


Defendens  pisoes  hyemat  mare Hoa.  Sat,  2,  lib.  2. 

While  blacfc  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls. 
And  from  tha  fisher's  art  defends  her  finny  shoals. 

We  were  forced  to  lie  in  it  two  days,'  and  our  captain  thought 
his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  he  fell  upon  his  knoos  and  con- 
fessed huEself  to  a  capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at 
last,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  side-wind,  we  were  driven  hack  in 
a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lucan  has  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  harbour  that  we  found  so  very  welcome  to  us, 
after  the  great  danger  we  had  escaped. 

'Tbisfltorm  is  alluded  to  in  tlie"DiviiieOJe,"  Vol.  I.  p  203,— ft 
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QaSque  snb  Herouleo  eacratus  nomms  portus 

Ui'get  rape  cavi  pelagua ;  non  Corus  in  illura 

Jus  bftbot  aut  Zephyrus  :  Solus  sua  littora  turbat 

Cireius,  et  tutS  prohibet  stationo  Monieoi.  Lib  1. 

The  winding  rooka  a  epaoions  harbour  fvame, 
That  from  the  great  Alcides  takes  i1b  name: 
Feno'd  to  the  west,  aud  to  the  north  it  lies ; 
But  when  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  riee, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  beoome  their  apoi-t, 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  poit. 

On  the  promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  stands 
was  formerly  the  temple  of  Hercules  Moneecus,  which  still  gives 
the  name  to  this  small  prineipaiity. 


ViEQ.  iErf.  e. 


There  are  but  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 
Monaco  The  chief  of  them  is  situate  on  a  rook  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  anil  is  well  fortified  by  nature.'  It  was  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniard, — but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  received  a,  French 
one,  which  consists  al  present  of  five  humlred  men,  paid  and 
officered  by  the  French  king.  The  officer  who  showed  me  the 
palace  tuld  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master 
and  the  king  of  France,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has  handsome 
apartments,  that   are   many  of  them   hung  with   pictures  of  the 

'  The  proverb  says — 

Sun  Mmoco  eoprs  uno  scogllo, 
Nou  eemlno  e  non  mci^lia, 

Addison's  description  would  answer  very  well  for  our  own  days,  ex- 
cept that  the  pnlace  is  stili  more  dilapidated,  the  fortifications  which  wale 
built  at  the  expense  of  Louie  XIV,  otoiipied  by  a  Sardinian,  instead  of  a 
Swiss  ganison,  mid  the  Prince  biniaelf  a  resident  of  Taris  instead  of  Rome. 
Ill  1848  Monaco  was  united  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Albert  to  Sardinia. — 'J 
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reigning  beauties  in  the  court  of  JFranoe.  But  the  host  of  the 
furniture  ■was  at  Kome,  where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at 
that  time  amhaasador.  "We  here  took  a  little  boat  to  creep  along 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Genoa;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  sea  too 
rough,  wo  were  forced  to  mate  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over 
very  rugged  mountains  and  precipices :  for  this  road  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoese  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning,  industrious, 
and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians ,  which  was 
litewise  the  character  of  the  old  Ligurians.  .  And  indeed  it  is  no 
wonder,  while  the  barrenness  of  their  country  continues,  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change :  since  there  is  nothing 
makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work 
than  want.  The  Italian  proTcrb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without 
faith.'  The  character  the  Latin  poets  have  given  of  Ihem  is  not 
much  different. 

Assuetiimque  male  Ligui'em.  Vibd,  Georg.  3 

Tlie  hard  Liguriana,  a  laborious  kind 

Pernix  Ligur.  Sil.  It.  el.  8. 

Pallaoes  Ligures.  Aus.  Eid.  12. 

Apeaninieolte  bellator  filius  Aani 

Hand  Ligui'um  extremns,  dum  failere  fata  eiiicbant.  -En.  11, 

Tet  liie  a  true  Ligurian,  bora  t*i  cheat, 

(At  least  whilst  fortune  favoar'd  his  deceit.) 

Taue  liigur,  frnatraqne  animis  elate  superbia, 
Nequiequam  patriae  teat&sti  lubricus  artes.  In. 

yain.  fool  and  coward,  cries  the  lofty  maid. 
Caught  in  the  train  whioh  thou  tliyself  hast  laid. 
'  The  Tasoau  proverb  says  of  Genoa — Mare  sen^a  pesci,  montagce  seoa 
■ibei'i,  uomini  senza  fede,  e  doane  senia  vergogna ;  and  Dante — 
Ahl  GcnoYosl.  aomini  djvord 

Perohfe  noo  slete  Yoi  del  roondo  epersL— Int  3S.— fl. 
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On  others  prautise  thy  Ligurian  arts; 

Tliiii  stnitagems,  and  tricks  of  little  liaarts 

Am  lost  on  me;  nor  ahalt  (hoii  safe  rttire, 

Witii  vaunting  Jias  to  thy  faliaeioua  sire.         Drvdks. 

I'here  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  standing  along  the 
sea-sliorc  on  both  sides  of  Genoa,  wliioh  malie  the  town  appear 
much  longer  than  it  is,  to  tliose  tliat  sail  by  it.  The  city'  itself 
makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in  tbe  world.  The  houses  are 
moat  of  them  painted  on  the  outside  ;  so  that  they  look  extremely 
gay  and  lively,  besides  that  they  are  esteemed  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  stand  yery  thick  together.  The  New-street  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent 
fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit.  I  oanaot,  how- 
ever, be  reconciled  to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Ge- 
noese houses.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  historv,  ai'e 
certainly  very  ornamental,  as  they  are  drawn  on  many  of  the  walls, 
that  would  otherwise  look  too  naked  and  uniform  without  thorn  : 
but  instead  of  thoso,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  different  orders.  If  these  were  so  many 
true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their  proper  architecture,  they 
would  certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  but 
as  they  are  now,  they  only  show  us  that  there  is  something  want- 
ing, and  that  the  palace,  which  without  these  counterfeit  piUara 
would  bo  beautiful  in  its  tind,  might  have  been  more  perfect  by 
the  addition  of  such  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperi- 
aio,  at  3  mile  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this  paint 
upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is 
much  the  handsqpiest  of  any  I  saw  there.  I'be  Duke  of  Doria's 
palaee  has  the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durajizo  is 
the  best  furnished  within.     There  is  one  room  in  the  first,  that  is 

'  Tlie  lover  of  tiue  despriptione  ehoaU  read  Arnold's  iiesui-iption  of  Ge- 
uoa  in  the  fouith  leet.  of  his  Leot  on  Modero  llistiry,— G. 
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tuDg  with  tapestry,  in  whioli  are  wrought  the  figures  of  the  great 
peraons  that  the  family  has  produced ;  as  perhaps  there  is  no 
house  in  Europe,  that  oan  shew  a  longer  line  of  lieroes,  tliat  have 
still  acted  for  tlio  good  of  their  country.  Andrew  Boria  has  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge's  palace,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  the  Common-wealth  ;  and  one  of 
his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.  In  the  Doge's 
palace,  are  the  rooms,  where  the  great  and  little  council,  with  the 
two  colleges,  held  their  assemblies ;  but  as  the  state  of  Genoa  is 
very  poor,  though  several  of  its  members  are  extremely  rich,  so 
one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendor  and  magnificence  in  par- 
ticnlar  persons'  houses,  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  public. 
Bnt  we  find  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show 
the  greatest  marts  of  poverty, '  where  the  governors  live  in  the 
greatest  maguifieenco.  The  churches  are  very  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  which  looks  wonderfully  beautiful  on 
the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered  with  statues, 
gilding,  and  paint.  A  man  would  expect,  in  so  very  ancient  a 
town  of  Italy,  to  find  some  considerable  antiquities;  but  all  they 
have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  rostrum  of  a  Homan  ship,' 
that  stands  over  the  door  of  their  arsenal.  It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  probable  a  place  as  the  baven. 
It  ia  all  of  iron,  fashioned  at  the  end  like  a  boar's  head  ■  as  I 
have  seen  it  represented  on  medals,  and  on  the  columna  rostrata 
in  Kome.  I  saw  at  Genoa  Signior  Micooui's  famous  collection 
of  shells,  which,  as  Father  Buonani  the  jesuite  has  since  told 
me,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     I  know  nothing  more  remarka 


still  shown  in  the  land  arsenal,  and  is  snppoBed  by 
id  to  a  Carthaginian  ship.  Both  Buppositions  are  equaU 
is  doubtless  a  genuine  fragment  of  aatiqulty. — Q. 
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ble,  iti  the  govomment  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St  George, 
made  p  f  h  b  h  f  the  revenues,  as  have  been  set  apart, 
and  II  J.  tdt  th  d  barging  of  several  sums,  that  have 
been  b  d  f    m  p       te  p  raons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the 

comm.     w    ItL     Wh  t  onveniencea  the  state  baa  laboured 

undo     tb  y  b  t    tained  a  thought  of  violating  tlie 

publi         d  t  f   1       t         ny  part  of  these  revenues  to  otiier 

uses,  tb  t  wb  t  th  y  b  been  thus  afisigned.  The  adminis- 
tratit  f  th  b  k  f  1  i  nd  partly  in  the  bands  of  tbc  chief 
oitize       wb   b  ti  great  authority  in  the  state,  and  a 

powe  f  1  nfl  th       raraon  people.     This  bank  is  gener- 

ally tb  gbt  th  g  f  1 1  d  on  the  Genoese,  and  the  managers 
of  it  h       b  p         t  d       a  second  kind  of  senate,  that  break 

the  u    f    m  y    f  nm     t  and  destroy,  in  some  measure,  the 

fund  m     f  1  t         f  the  state.     It  is  however  very  oer- 

tain,  th  t  lb  p  pi  p  imall  advantages  from  it,  as  it  dis- 
tributes the  power  among  more  particular  members  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  gi^es  the  commons  a  figure:  so  that  it  is  no  small  cheek 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  Genoese 

'  The  bank  of  St  George  was  founded  in  1346,  while  the  I'apuHii!  maa 
pngaf;ed  in  a  troubleaorne  war  with  the  exiled  nobles,  who  had  fortified 
Monaco,  and  held  tha  whole  territory  in  oonatant  alarm.  To  provide  the 
means  of  rednoing  them,  the  govarument  borrowed  large  aums  of  the  mer- 
chants, pledging  the  revenuea  of  the  state  as  security.  Upon  this  basis 
grew  up  a  mixed  institution,  between  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a,  ti'adiug 
company;  in  which  widows,  orphans,  and  charitable  inetitutions  placed 
their  money  with  implicit  confidence,  and  which  administered  through  a 
bourd  of  eight  direotoi's,  ibe  ooloniea  of  Caffa,  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Spain  and  other  states  ware  among  its  debtors, 
Its  income  was  over  ten  millions  of  French  livrea.  When  Genoa  was  nni. 
ted  to  the  French  Empire  the  bank  of  St.  Geoi'ge  was  abolished,  and  its 
obligations,  amounting  to  3,400,000  Genoese  livres,  asgnmed  by  France. 
It  was  restored  again  in  1815,  when  Genoa  was  transferred  to  Sardinia  bj 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prompt  Jmitatoi-  of  every  pi'ecedent  for  treat 
ing  men  and  states  like  make-weights  in  the  disti-ibution  of  territory.    G. 
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Benate  carries  it  ■wiUi  greater  moderation  towards  their  aubjeeta 
than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  heen  well  for  the  republic  of  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  sister  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting 
her  nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  or  houses  in  the  domin- 
ions of  a  foreign  prince.  For  at  present  the  greatest  among  tho 
Genoese,  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reason 
of  their  estates  that  lie  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards 
tax  them  very  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that  thej  will  cot  suf- 
fer a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoese,  who  must  find  a 
purchaser  among  his  own  countrymen,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  sell 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoese,  they  are  under  the  neces- 

ty     tp         t     fb  th       t       t    fth    F       h       Iw     Id 

p    b!ly       t  tl      gh    nth      th       t  t       fitly      t      d 

tl  ttlmG  tjt  f  bm 

b    dm    t  th     gh  t  t  p      d       t    m    ly 

It     f  th     F       h  th  J  h        b    It      m  1     w  tl 


ltd 


po  t 


d  1  th 


t    wh  t 


a.jf     th       th  t  t      fe    t        t    b 

t    m    th  y  pi  i      h  VI  g  I:   t  1  ttl  hi    1     1  ti  y 

f       d  t    f  t  h    11  th  f    m  N  pi      8    liy       d    th 

t       ^  t  pt  wh  t  t    th  m  f    m  L  mb    dy 

wl    h  p    b  blj  fe  th     w  y  wl  1  t  t  f         h     tw    fe      t 

w  th  p    Yi  Th  :r  fl    t  th  t  f    m    ly  d       m     j 

victories  over  th     S  ,  P         ,  V      t  T    k        d  =!p 

iards,  that  made  them  meters  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minor- 

'  The  siege  of  Genoa  in  1199,  ifl  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  modem 
hbtory-Arnold  mikes  it.  in  hU  fourth  lecture,  the  oeeiisioD  of  ^o'^'fJ^'T 
important  remBrks  cone«-ning  the  laws  of  «ar,  ^i  Botta  has  desenbed  it 
with  all  th«t  graphic  power  for  whieh  Italian  historians  lu^  so  mneh  dis 
tiugu:all«d,  ill  the  IBtli  buok  of  Ilia  historj  of  Itnly.— O. 
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ca,  Ncgrepont,  Lesbos,  Malta,  that  settled  them  in  Scio,  Smyrna, 
Aoliaia  Theodosia,  and  several  towns  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Kui-npe,  is  now  reduced  to  sis  gallies.  When  they  had  made  an 
addition  of  hut  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  orders 
to  suppress  them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occasion  for.  This  little  fleet 
serves  only  to  fetch  thorn  wine  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies 
an  airing  in  the  summer-season.  The  repisblio  of  Genoa  has  a 
crown  and  sceptre  for  its  Doge,  by  reason  of  their  conquest  of 
Corsica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen  king.  This  indeed 
gives  their  ambassadors  a  more  honourable  reception  at  some 
courts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a 
mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  government,  and  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  monarchy  is  the  more  honourable.  The  old 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made  use  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of 
politics  to  inspire  their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kings,  whom 
they  treated  with  infamy,  and  drugged  at  the  wheels  of  their  tri- 
umphal chariots. 

PAVIA,  MILAN,  &c. 

Erom  Genoa  we  took  ehaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  stopped 
at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  is  at 
present  a  poor  town.  We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Austin  monks, 
who  about  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body 
of  the  saint,  that  gives  the  name  to  their  order.'     King  Luit 

'  Tlio  ohurdi  of  St.  PiBtro  in  Cmlo  Anreo,  which  has  since  toen  ^o- 
alrojBd.  Addison  saya  nothing  of  the  monument  of  St.  Anguatme,  classed 
by  Cicognara  among  the  'most  magnificent  works'  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  whicli  was  removed  to  the  oathedral  after  the  destruction  of  the 
church;  and  what  is  more  strange,  while  he  finds  time  to  copy  the  long 
insettption  from  the  mooament  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  he  forgets,  all  scholar 
HS  he  is,  that  the  same  edifice  holds  the  ashes  of  Boethins. 

We  cannot  Ir^p  regretting  that  be  did  not  follow  up  this  subject  of 
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prand,  whose  ashes  are  in  the  same  cLurcli,  broiigLt  hither  the 
corpse,  and  was  very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  be 
abused  by  the  barbarous  nations,  wbicli  at  that  time  ravaged  Ita- 
ly. One  would  therefore  rather  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  found 
out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  discovered  at  last.  The  fathers 
however  do  not  yet  find  their  account  in  the  discovery  they  have 
made;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  same 
church  in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the 
body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it  yot  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The 
monks  say  for  themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the 

relics,  which  would  have  afforded  suoh  a  fine  oocaaion  for  the  displuj  of 
hiB  peculiar  wit.  Early  in  tlie  same  century,  a  great  numher  of  bones  of 
martyrs  had  been  discovered  in  Sardinia,  and  a  iearned  historian  of  Pia- 
cenzft  boasla  that  between  1648  and  1646,  hie  natiTB  city  had  been  enriohed 
by  not  one  alono,  but  twenty  of  those  holy  bodies — ventili pernostra  bvona 
Ventura  quaii  in  vn  medesimo  tempo,  a  proiegger  ancA'  esii  gveaia  cittd 
(Campi  Stor.  EoeL  di  Piacenza  Tom.  I,  Lib.  vi.  anno  '!26)— A  zeal  which 
raminda  us  of  Theodorio  of  Meti^  who  in  the  ninth  century,  as  the  old 
chronicle  tails,  corpora  et  pignora  mvlla  saactortem  de  diveraii  Italia  /orii 
guocumque  modo  potuit  coUegit  This  diecoveiy  of  (lie  AugustJnians  gave 
rise  to  long  and  bitter  discussions  which  continued  many  years  a^er  Addi- 
son's death.  A  large  collection  of  tltem  was  published  in  Venice,  in  1729. 
Foutanini  was  among  the  advocates  of  the  authenticity  of  the  body — nud 
Huratori  found  time  in  the  midst  of  bis  inaumerable  t'esearches,  to  write  an 
essay  in  1138,  with  the  title,  MotUiidierederetiittamaaKBioenon  iscopertoin 
Pavianeir AnnoM.BOXGV.il  aacro  eorpo  di  Santo  AgKsiino DoUore delta 
thiesa.  The  learned  names  of  Baconina,  Tillemont,  and  Montfeucon  are 
found  on  the  same  side  with  MuratorL  Historians  acknowledge,  I  believe, 
that  when  the  African  Bishops  took  refuge  in  Sardinia  (500,  *.».)  tlioy 
carried  the  bones  of  St.  Augustine  with  thera.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  721 
Luitprand  transported  them  to  PavJa;  which  by  no  nieoas  eeema  impi'olj- 
ftble,  when  we  recall  the  account  which  is  given  by  Anastasins,  of  Astolplius. 
one  of  Luitppand's  euceessors — mxtUa  corpora  aanetorum,  effodlerta  eurmn 
cimitena,  ad  magnum  animts  sua  delrimentwii  abstviit.  The  rest  is  still 
matter  of  gi'ave  dispute,  and  the  worthy  fathers  never  reaped  the  full 
rftwiird  of  what  Gilbon  sareaatically  calls,  their  useful  discovery. — G. 
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altar  whore  they  were  taken  up,  Thej  have  already  tco,  as  the 
monks  told  us,  begun  to  justify  themselves  by  miracles.  At  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  this  eonvent  arc  buried  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  kiOed  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Pavla.  Their  monument  was  erected  to  tbem 
by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  eeclesiastio,  as  I  learned  from  the  in- 
scription, which  I  cannot  omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  not  seen 
it  printed. 

Capto  a  Milite  Csaaareo  FranciBeo  L  Gallorura  Esge  in  ngro  PapJenai 
Anno  1625.  23.  Feb.  inter  iilios  procerea,  qui  ex  suia  in  prsljo  oeciai  Bunt, 
ocoubuerunt  dvto  illuatrissimi  prineipee,  FtaneiBcus  Dux  Lotharmgiffi,  et 
Riohardus  de  la  Poole  Anglua  Dux  Suffoleije  a  Eege  Tyranno  Hen.  VIII. 
palauB  regno.  Quorum  corpora  lioc  in  etenobio  et  ambitu  per  annos  51, 
Bine  honore  tnmulata  annt.  Tandam  Carolus  Parknr  i  Morley,  Richardi 
proximuB  oonBanguineua,  Regno  Anglite  a  RuginS  Eliiabetha  ob  Catboli- 
cam  (idem  ejeotua,  bonefieeotiS.  tamon  Pliilippi  Regis  Catb.  Hispaniamtu 
Monarehie  InyiotiBsimi  in  Statu  Mediolanensi  suatentatua,  Uoo  qualecunt|ue 
monumentimi,  pro  rcram  auarum  tenuitate,  oharissimo  propinqno  et  fflua 
trissimis  piineipibua  posuit  6.  Sept.  1382.  et  poat  suum  cxilium  28.  majora 
et  honorifioentiora  commendana  Lotharingioia.    Viator  preoare  Quietem. 

This  pretended  duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Poole, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
the  eighth.  In  his  banishment  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  duke 
of  Suffolk,  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  family  ever  since  the  at- 
tainder of  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk  under  tho  reign  of  Henry  the 
sixth.  He  fought  very  brarely  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was 
magnificently  interred  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  though  an 
enemy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  in  mourning. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with  the  foOowing 
inscription : 

D.  0.  M. 

Carolo  Parohero  fu  Morley  Anglo  ex  illustriaaimft  clarisaimft  atii'pe.  Qn! 
Epiacopua  Des,  ob  fidem  CatliolLoam  aotvifl  in  Exiliiira  An.  xxx,.  peregrina- 
tu9  ab  invietiaa.  Phil.  Kege  Hiapan.  honestiasin  s  pietatia  et  eoiistant.a 
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prremus  ornntus  moritur  Anno  a,  partu  Vifginis,  M.  D.  C.  xi.  Men.  Sep- 

In  Pavia  is  an  univeraitj  of  seyen  colleges,  one  of  them  called 
the  eoUege  of  Borrom^e,  very  largo,  and  neatly  built.  There  'm 
also  a  statue  in  brass  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horseback,  wliioli 
the  people  of  the  placo  call  Charles  the  fifth,  and  some  learned 
men  Constantine  the  Great.' 

Pavia  is  the  Ticiniim  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river  Ticinns  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Tesin. 
This  river  falls  into  the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid.  The  bishop 
of  Salisbury  says,  that  he  ran  down  with  the  stream  thirty  miles 
in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower.  I  do  not  know  there- 
fore why  Silins  Italious  has  represented  it  as  so  very  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  dosuription  he  haa  given  na  of  it. 

Csanileas  Tioinus  aquas  et  Btngna  vadoso 

Perspicuus  servat,  turbari  neseia,  fundo, 

Ao  nibidum  viridi  Ient6  trahit  amne  liquorem ; 

Vix  oredas  labi,  ripia  tam  mitis  opaois 

ArgutOB  intei'  (yoluernm  oertacajno)  lantus 

eoninifTCam.  du<at  lueenti  gurgite  lympham.         Lib.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Tioinus  flows, 

And  through  the  orjetal  stream  tho  shining  bottom  abowa : 

Searoe  can  tho  sight  disoovor  if  it  moves ; 

So  wond'rous  slow  amidet  the  aliady  groves, 

And  tuneful  birds  that  warble  on  its  aides. 

Within  its  gloomy  banta  the  limpid  liquor  glides. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 

'  Tbia  ia  anotJier  curious  sutjeet,  which  Addison  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  0^  particularly  it  he  had  read  the  story  in  the  old  notitia  nrbit : 
wl  m     g     h     th    f,    w   are  told  that  the  statue  of  Maroua  Aurallua 

is  n  t  C  ta  tme,  b  t  t  ge  man,  who,  for  liberating  Rome  from  a 
da  g  c     by      i7jng   with  the  guidance  of  an  owl,  the  king  of 

ty  1  esieg  g  my  was  w  ded,  at  his  own  reqaeat,  with  tliirtj  thou 
aa  d  te  es  d  b  le  horse,  which  he  immediately  mounted,  and 
ai  th  toth  dy  th  1  arm  stretched  out  juat  as  when  he  seized 
U     k    g      dth     wlp     h  dletween  the  horse's  ears.— G. 
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the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  stream,'  but  in  Italy  one 
seldom  sees  a  river  that  is  estremely  bright  and  limpid,  moat  of 
them  falling  down  from  the  mountains  that  make'  their  waters 
very  troubled  and  muddy,  whereas  the  Tesin  is  only  an  outlet  of 
that  vast  lake  which  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago  Magglore. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  and  Milan  the  convent  of  Carthusians 
which  is  very  spacious  and  beautiful  Their  church  is  extremely 
fine,  and  curiously  adorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  structure. 

I  could  not  stay  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  see  the  great 
church  that  I  had  beard  so  much  of,  but  was  never  more  deceived 
in  my  expectation  than  at  my  first  entering :  for  the  front,  which 
was  all  I  had  seen  of  the  outside,  is  not  half  finisbod,'  and  the 
inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust,  and  the  smoke  of  lamps,  that 
neither  the  marble,  nor  the  silver,  nor  brass-works,  show  them- 
selves to  an.  advantage      T  ui  al 
of  marble,  except  the                           d 
matter  with  the  rest,  h                                                         m 
that  part  of  tho  buildi          B 
mentioned,  the  outsid                                               m 
fresher  than  the  inside 

with  rains,  it  preserves  m  11 

in  those  parts  that  are  T 

'A  beaiifjful   illnatra  nia 

physiuol  aspeBt  of  a  con  be  to 

poetry. — Q. 

'  Since  Addison's  time 
tower  and  apii'e  complete 

of  Hapoleon,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  fiance,  raiBed  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  property  of  tie  snppreaBed  oonveuta  were 
Bpent  upon  it— G. 

"  Mountaiwt  thai  make.  A  mofintain  does  not  make  a  rivur  iftiUeil  niirl 
muddy.'baiiiiefallai  its  waters  from  the  mountain.  He  niiglil  Imv.'  siiiiJ, 
"Most  of  them  faUing  down  from  the  mountainB,  and,  of  coiirst.  /'imn^ 
tlieir  waters  very  tjonbled  and  muddv." 
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)  d  11  ttle  imagea  which  make  up  the 

th  t  a      1    g  There  are,  indeed,  a  great 

h  1  g       f  h  n  the  life :  I  reckoned  above 

d  fif  y        th        t    de  of  the  church,  though  I 
d       ft        d  th       are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
m      Th     t  t  all  of  marble,  and  generally 

well  out ;  but  the  most  valuable  one  they  haTe  is  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, new-flead,  with  his  skitt  hanging  over  his  shoulders;  it  is 
esteemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold :  they  have  insoribed  this 
verse  on  the  pedestal,  to  shew  the  value  they  have  for  the  work- 


Nun  ma  Praxiteles  sad  MarcuB  fiuxit  AgratL 

Lest  at  the  sculptor_ doubtfully  you  guess. 
'Tis  Marc  Agrati,  not  Prasiteles. 

There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choii,  a  little  subter 
raneous  chapei,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromfie,  where  I  saw 
his  body,  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shriae  of 
rook-orjstal.'  Hia  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  silver 
work :  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old  whea  he  was  chosen 

'There are  3000  in  all, besides  the  baaao-iBlieyos,  and  will  be  4500.— G. 

'  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  cri/atal  might  be  glaia.  The  biidy  ia 
■"uoh  decayed,  the  sunken  and  shrivelled  face  looking  out  fi'oni  aiiiidet  th» 
rich  roues  and  ornamentB,  with  a  fiightfiil  eondemnatlou  of  all  tliia  rootk- 
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archbistop  of  Milan,  and  forty-six  at  his  death ;  but  made  so 
gnod  use  of  so  short  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  munifi- 
cence, that  his  countrymen  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.  He  was  canonized  about  a  huodrod  years  ago  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  such 
public-spirited  viitues  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  sour 
retreat  from'  mankind,  a  fiery  aeal  against  Heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  yisions,  or  of  whimsical  peuancos,  which  are  generally 
the  qualifications  of  Eoman  saints.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  required 
of  all  who  aspire  to  this  dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite 
may  imitate  a  saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  attri- 
h  t  t      mber  to  him  I  am  speaking  of.     His  merit,  and 

th  P     '       tj     f  his   countrymen,  procured   his   canonization 

b  f        th        d       y  time;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman 

h  h  1 1  11  w  this  honour,  ordinarily,  'till '  fifty  years  after 
th  1  th  t  th  p  n,  who  is  candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it 
m  J  1  pp  d  tl  t  all  his  contemporaries  wiU  be  worn  out, 
wh  Id         t    d   t  a  pretended   miracle,  or  remember  any 

b  m  ty    f  th  t       One  would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics, 

wh  f     th     k    d  of  worship,  do  not  generally  address  them- 

1        t     th     h  ly    pestles,  who  have  a  more  unquestionable 

j,ht  t     th     t  tl     f  saints  than  those  of  a  modern  date,"  hut 

th  t  p         t  quite  out  of  fashion  in  Italy,  where  there  is 

g      1 1  w     which  does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more 

p    t    il      m  t    some  one  of  their  own  making.     This  ren- 

d        t       y       p         s,  that  the  interests  of  particular  families, 

'Fiftj  for  beatijlcatiott,  and  a  hundrad  for  oanonization — the  teato  not 
enjoying  the  fnll  privileges  of  saintship. — G. 

"Addison  apparently  had  not  read  Boecaoio,  who.  though  lie  ridicules, 
in  the  story  of  the  old  usurer,  the  abundance  of  the  Roman  catalogue, 
Htill  finds  an  eloquent  apology  for  the  invocatioa  of  sainte  in  tlie  eympathy 
whiali  we  miiy  naturally  ask  from  Uiose  who  bad  once  to  struggle  witL 
the  same  teiujitatioiia  tliat  beset  us. — G. 
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religious  oiders,  oomenta,  or  churches,  LaTe  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  canonizations  Whon  I  was  at  Milan  I  saw  a  hook  newly 
publisheil,  that  was  dedieited  to  the  present  heid  of  the  Bono- 
mean  iamily,  and  oTititkd  '  A  Diocourse  on  the  Humility  of 
Jeius  Christ,  and  of  St  Charles  Barromee  ' 

The  great  Lhuich  of  Milan  has  two  noble  pulpits  of  brass, 
each  of  them  running  round  a  large  piUii  hke  a  galleiy,  and 
supported  by  huge  figures  of  the  same  met^  The  history  of 
our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  lilesscd  vngin,  (for  it  begins  with 
her  birth,  and  ends  with  hei  coronation  m  heaven,  thjt  oi  our 
Saviour  oming  in  b^  way  of  episode}  I'i  finely  tut  m  maible  by 
Andrew  Biffy.  This  church  is  very  rich  in  relics,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonaa,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  they 
show  a  fragment  of  our  countryman  Booket,  as,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy  that  havo  not  a  tooth  or  a 
bone  of  this  saint.  It  would  be  endless  to  count  up  the  riches 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  that  are  amaas'd  together  in 
this  and  several  other  churches  of  Milan.  I  was  told,  that  in 
Milan  there  are  sixty  convents  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two 
hundred  churches.  At  the  Celestines  is  a  picture  in  fresco  of' 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  very  much  esteemed ;  but  the  painter, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  has  put  sis  fingers  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  figures  :  they  show  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Ambrose 
shut  against  the  emperor  Theodosius,  as  thiniiog  him  unfit  to 
assist  at  divine  service,  'till  he  had  done  some  extraordinary 
penance  for  his  barbarous  massacreing  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonioa.'  That  emperor  was,  however,  so  far  from  being  displeasod 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  saint,  that  at  his  death  he  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  children.     Several  iiave  picked  splinters 

'  This  remarkable  scene  is  finely  d^oribed  by  Gibbon,  though  not 
without  a  cartain  miKture  of  that  covert  satire  with  which  h<i  always 
flpeaks  of  relipion.  How  little  did  Pascal  tliink  for  what  a  puijose  hia 
inimitable  lettem  might  one  day  be  used. — G. 
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of  wood  out  of  the  gates  for  relics  There  is  a  little  (.bapcl 
lately  re  edified,  where  the  lame  ajmt  baptized  &t  Austin  An 
iB'senption  upon  the  Tvall  of  it  =ajs,  that  it  was  m  this  thipcl  and 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  fii>>t  &ung  his  2'e  Deiim,  and  thit  his 
gieat  convert  answered  him  Terse  hy  \erse  In  one  of  the 
churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  confessional,  veiy  fanely  mhid  with 
lapts  laz-uli,  and  several  kmds  of  marble,  by  a  father  of  the  (.on 
vent  It  IS  very  lucLj  for  a  leligious,  who  his  j.o  much  time  on 
his  hands,  to  be  able  to  amuse  himsi,lt  with  works  of  this  nature  , 
and  one  otten  finds  p^iticular  members  of  convents,  who  have 
excellent  mbcbanical  geniuses,  and  divert  themselves,  at  leisuie 
hour'",  with  painting,  sculpture,  aichitecture,  gardening,  and 
several  kinds  of  bandiciafts  Smre  I  ha\e  mentioned  eoufes 
sionals,  I  shall  set  down  heie  some  inscnptioui,  that  I  have  seen 
over  them  in  Eoman  cathulie  countries,  which  are  all  tests  of 
eenptuie,  and  regard  either  the  penitent  or  the  father  Abi, 
Ostende  Te  ad  biaceidotsm — Ne  taceat  piipiUa  ocu/t  tut — lio 
ad  patrem  meum  et  dtcam,  Pater  peccaii — Soluta  erunt  m 
Cmhs^Redi  Amma  mea  in.  Reqnum  Uiam — Porfe,  ei  ne 
demceps  pecca — Qui  los  audit,  me  audit — Thit/e  ad  me 
omnes  qui  fattgai%  estts  et  oneratt — Carnpict  me  ju^tus  tn 
m.isaico>dia — Vide  si  via  iniquUaiis  in  me  eit,  eS  di.duc  me 
%?i  viA  fPttrna — Ut  audtret  gemitus  compediiorum  I  saw 
the  Ambrosian  library,  where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius,'  thty 

'The  HiprsBBion  is  eqmvocal  Pictures  and  stataea  ara  the  natmal 
ornaments  ot  a  hbiaiy,  and  no  leal  Boholar  ever  complained  ol  Iiaiiii^  a 
free  o  or  a  fine  tiguie  to  re^t  hia  ejes  uyoii  m  the  inteiials  ot  labor  Had 
AddisoE  remained  long  enough  in  Italy,  lie  would  have  seen  how  essential 
art  Sa  to  the  free  play  of  the  Italian  mind.  This  nofjoe  of  the  Ambrosiau 
ia  very  hasty  foe  so  important  an  institution,  the  earliest  public  librury  in 
Europe,  riah  in  manuscripts  and  printed  works,  eontajning  the  pUimpeest 
from  which  Mai  drew  the  Republic  of  Cieei'o,  that  curiona  record  of  Pe- 
traridh'a  industry,  the  manuscript  of  Virgil,  original  drawings  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  cartoon  of  tlie  school  of  Athena,  with  other  treasures  of 
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have  spent  more  money  on  pictures  tban  on  books.  Among  tlie 
heads  of  suveral  learned  men  I  met  with  no  Englishman,  excc{it 
Bishop  Fisher,  whom  Henry  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  not 
owning  Iiis  supremacy.  Books  are,  indeed;  the  least  part  of  the 
fui'niture  that  one  ordinarily  goes  to  see  in  au  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  witii  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  where  tlioy  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans. 


I'leuR  omma  gypso 

Chrysippi  inTeniaa  ;  nam  perfeotiasimos  hornm 
Si  qub  Ariatotelera  eimilem  vel  Pittncon  emit, 
Et  jubet  arobetypoe  pliiteum  aervare  Cieantbas.       Jdv.  Sat  3. 

Chryeippus'  statue  decks  thy  library. 

Who  makes  his  study  finest  is  moat  read ; 

The  dolt,  that  with  an  Aristotle'a  head 

Cai'v'd  to  tha  life,  has  onee  adorn'd  his  ehel^ 

Strait  Bets  up  for  a  Stagyrite  himselE  TA'rK. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  several  rarities  often 
dtscrihed  by  travellers,  as  Bmgcal'a  elements,  a  bead  of  Titian 
by  his  own  hand,  a  manuscript  in  Latin  of  Josephua,  which  tbo 
bishop  of  Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sins,  and  another  of  Leonardus  Vincius,  which  King  James  the 
first  could  not  procure,  though  he  proffered  for  it  three  thousand 
Spanish  pistoles.  It  consists  of  designings  in  raoclianism  and 
engineering:  I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars, 
as  they  arc  now  used.  Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  always  shown 
to  a  stranger  among  the  curiosities  of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be 
particular  upon,  the  printed  account  of  it  being  common  enough. 

art  and  literature.  The  Josephua  wbioh  he  nientiona  is  on  papyrus;  the 
mana'ieripta  of  Leonardo  da  Viuei  formed  twelra  rolumes.  During  the 
reignof  Napoleon  they  were  carried  to  Paria,  where  eleveu  aiill  remain  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute ;  one  only  having  been  returned  to  the  Am 
broaian.  A  few  montba  earlier  Addiaon  would  have  found  Muiator.' 
ujjong  the  librarians,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great  collection. — O. 
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Among  its  natural  euriositiea  I  toik  particulai  notii'p  of  a  jjieee 
of  crysta!,  that  encbsed  i  couple  of  drops  whicli  looked  like 
water  when  tkey  were  staken  though  pe  hapa  they  are  nothiug 
but  hubbies  of  air.  It  is  ?uch  a  rmty  i^  this  that  I  saw  at 
Vendome  in  I'rance,  which  they  fheie  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our 
Saviour  shed  OTCr  Lazarus  and  was  gathered  up  hy  an  angel, 
who  put  it  in  a  little  er\  tal  vial  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  fimous  Peie  Mai  11  n  is  now  engaged 
in  the  Tindication  of  this  tear  whi  h  a  learned  eeelesiastio,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vei  d  ne  woull  have  « ippressed,  as  a  falso 
and  ridiculous  relic,  in  a  bo  k  thit  he  has  dedicated  to  his  dio- 
cesan, the  bishop  of  BIois  It  i^  in  the  p  ssession  of  a  Benedietin 
convent,'  which  raises  i  considerable  revci  uo  out  of  the  devotion 
that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  sueh  a  curiosity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  CInu 
dian  has  celebrated  in  about  half  a  score  epigrams. 

SolibuB  indotnitam  glacies  Alpina  rigorera 

Sumebat^  oimio  jam  preciosa  gelu. 
Ifeo  potuit  toto  mentiri  oorpore  gemraam, 

Sed  medio  manait  prodiCar  orbe  latex : 
AuotUB  honor ;  Uquidi  oreaaunt  miraeula  flftxi, 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps  a,  lump  of  ice 
By  froatfl  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  pric*  ; 
Proof  to  the  san,  it  now  eoeurely  lies, 
And  the  warm  dog-star'a  hottest  rage  defies: 
Yet  etili  iinripen'd  in  tha  dewy  mines, 
WiOiin  tho  ball  a  trembling  water  shinea, 
That  through  the  crystal  darls  its  spurious  rays, 
And  the  proud  stone's  original  betrays; 

■  Iiiterature  unquestionably  owes  munli  to  the  Benedictines  ;  but  one 
is  almost  temptpd  to  forget  the  obligation,  when  we  think  they  eonl'l 
employ  the  learning  of  snoh  a  man  as  Mabillon  upon  a  thing  so  ridioulona 
in  ilaelf,  and  so  useless  even  if  it  had  been  true. — Q. 
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But  common  drops,  when  thus  with  ^lystal  mixt, 
Are  valued  more,  ttian  if  in  rubies  fixt. 

Ab  I  walked  throngU  one  of  the  streets  of  Milan,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  the  following  inscription,  cenceming  a  barber  that 
had  conspired  with  the  commissary  of  health  and  others  to  poison 
Lis  feUow-citizena.  There  is  a  void  space  where  his  house  stood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  superscribed  Colonna  Infa/me} 
The  story  is  told  in  handsome  Latin,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as 
having  never  seen  it  transcribed. 

Hie,  ubi  hteo  Area  patena  esl; 

Snrgebat  o!im  Tonatrina 

Jo'  Jauobi  Morie : 
Qui  faotfi  cum  Gulielmo  Platea  publ.  Saiiii.  Commissario 

Et  cum  aliia  Conapiratione, 

Dum  pestis  atrox  SHiviret, 

Lethiferis  unguentis  huu  et  illue  aspereis 

Flurea  ad  diram  mortem  oompulit. 
Ho9  igitar  ambos,  hoatos  patriie  judicatos, 

Exoelao  in  Plaustro 
Oftndanti  pvina  vellioatoa  foroipe 

Et  denterS,  mulctutoa  manu 
Eota  infringi 
Ectieqae  iatextos  post  horas  eex  jugular!, 

Comburi  deiade, 
Ac,  ne  quid  tarn  Scelostorum  horainum  roliqui  ait, 
Publicatis  boniB 

'  From  the  manner  in  whieh  Addison  speaks  of  this,  he  would  aeein  to 
have  believed  the  atory,  whieh,  though  told  in  handsome  Latin,  is  none 
the  leea  a  striking  instance  of  popular  delusion.  During  the  plague  of 
iBSO,  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  certain  persons  were  employed 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  means  of  ointments,  and  other  preparationa, 
Mori  waa  one  of  the  victims  of  this  error,  which  we  have  aeen  revived 
during  the  cholera  in  our  own  times ;  ao  natural  is  it  to  attribute  great 
calamities  to  human  corruption.  The  column  has  since  been  destroyed. 
Manioni,  who  had  already  treated  the  subject  at  some  length  in  the  "Pro- 
Biessi  Sposi,"  has  ahiee  written  a  separate  work  upon  it,  under  the  title 
u;  "  I*  Colonna  Infaraa,"  a  painful  but  intruelivs  reeoi'd  of  human  wiak- 
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Cineres  in  flumen  projiei 

Cujus  rei  memoi-ia  ieterna  ut  a^t, 

Hano  domuiD,  Soeleria  offioinam. 

Solo  ffiquari, 
Ac  nanquam  in  postornm  refi*, 
Et  erigi  Columnam, 
Quie  voeatur  Infamis, 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Prooul  hino  proonl  ergo 

Boni  Gives, 
U"e  Vofl  Infelii  Infame  solnm 

Commaculet  I 
M.  D.  0.  xsjt.  Kal  Auguati. 
Tncside  Pub.  SanitafJB  M.  Antonio  Muntio  Senatore  R.  Jnstitite  Cap.  Ja 
Bap       aV    e     mit, 

The  0  tadel  of  M  Ian     a  thought  a  strong  fort  in  Italy,  and 
has  1  eld  out  fo  merlj    fter  the      a  {  eat  of  the  i    t   f  th   d    hy 
The  ^oyer  o    of   t  s     depeudent  on  the  govern       f  M  1  u 
the  Per   dns  us  d  to  make  the  ru  c  s  of  proTinc       nd  f    t 
of  d  flerent  cond  t  ons  and  ntere    s        prevent     u  j 

At  two  m  les  d  atan  e  f  on    M  Ian  there  st     1       b    11 
that  wo  1 1  have  I     n  a  master  j  e  e  in  its  kiud  h  i  th    a    h 
tect  des  gued   t  i  r  an  art  fie  al  e  ho      Vfe  disch    j,  d       p    t  1 
and  ha  1  the  ao     d  re  urned  u(  on  us   bove  fifty-       t  m      th     gl 
the  a  r  was  very  fo^gy      The  fl  st  repetitions  foil  w    n  tl 

very  th  ek  but  are  hea  d  mo  e  d  st  n  tly  ia  prop  t  n  as  tl  y 
decay      The  e  are  tw    parallel  w    Is  whieh  beat  th  d  b    k 

on  eaf  h    tber  t  U  the    n  lulit  on   s  i^uite  worn      t  1  k    th    8 
eral  reverl  erat   ns  of  the    ame  mage  from  two   pp     t  1  g 

glass  s  Father  Ku  her  h^  take  n  tice  of  this  particular  echo, 
as  Father  Ba  tol  n  has  1  ne  s  ce  n  his  ingenloua  discourse  on 
sounds      The  sta      of  M  Ian  s  1  ke  a  vast  garden,  surrounded 

'  Th  8  SiSsl  IE  a  1  Btft  d  n  t  ths  fortifioatjons  were  destroyed  in 
ISOO  by  o  de  f  :Nap  eon  Pa  t  of  tl  e  space  is  now  covered  by  th«  Areas 
•nd  Piazza  d  Armi.   0. 
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by  a  noble  moand-work  of  rocks  and  moimtaius  :  indeed,  if  a  man 
considers  the  face  of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that  na- 
ture had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  gOTeruments 
aa  one  finds  in  it.'  Foi  as  the  Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long 
range  of  Appenines,  chat  passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch 
out  on  all  sides  into  several  different  divisions ;  they  serve  as  so 
many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories 
that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country 
cut  into  a  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms  and  common-wealtlia 
in  the  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  it ;  till  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  a  torrent  that  overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  and  spread  itself  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  nation.  But 
as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we  find 
the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
divisions, aa  naturally  suits  with  its  situation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  seyeral  others  in  Italy,  there  are 
many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  French.' 
One  may,  however,  observe  a  kind  of  awkwardness  in  the  Italians, 
which  easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not  to  be 
natural.  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there  should  be  such  a  diver- 
sity of  manners,  where  there  is  so  small  a  diference  in  the  air 

'  Addison  seems  here  to  huve  thrown  out  nlniost  unconscionsly  a  fine 
thought,  whicli  is  now  generally  aaeeptad  by  the  modern  school  of  his- 
tory. It  lies  at  the  baaia  of  the  XlVtti  book  of  the  Esprit  dea  Lois,  and 
h^  been  fully  developed  by  Leo  in  the  1st  ehapter  of  his  "  Gfaehichte  von 
Italien ;"  not  to  name  several  other  writers  by  whom  it  haa  been  adopted, 
none  of  whom  perhaps  ever  read  Addison'a  Italy.  The  origin  of  theories, 
like  the  origin  of  nationa,  is  a  fertile  and  amosiug  enquiry,— but  seldom 
leading  to  any  poaitiva  oonolnsioo. 

'  The  best  eommentary  on  these  remarks  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
Sismondi'a  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  mid- 
dle a^«a — "L'une  das  plus  importantes  conclusiona  que  I'ou  puia^e  tirei'  de 
retnde  de  1'  hiatoira,  c'est  que  la  gouvernement  est  la  cauaa  la  plus  efHcnea 
dn  caractdre  des  jienples."  Thii  Milanaso,  it  wii!  be  remembered,  was  thei^ 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Si/uiiirrls  -  G- 
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and  climate.  The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  ta'.fca- 
tive :  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  oeremonions,  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  aud  sprightlineaa 
of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accomplishmelit  to  be  brisk  and 
lively :  the  Italians,  notwithstaadiug  their  natural  fierineas  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate;  insomuch  that 
one  sometimes  meets  young  men  walking  the  streets  with  spec- 
tacles on  their  noses,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  impaired 
their  siglit  by  much  study,  and  seem  more  grave  and  judicious 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difference  of  manners  proceeds 
chiefly  from  difference  of  education :  in  France  it  is  usual  to 
bring  their  children  into  company,  and  to  cherish  in  them,  from 
their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance :  besides,  that 
the  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  tti  their  esercises 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  so  that  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride,  in  some 
t  1  ahl  p  fection.  These  agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only 
g  tl  m  a  free  and  easy  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mechani- 
\  I  at  n  on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always 
awak  and  n  motion.  Uut  what  contributes  most  to  this  light 
a  y  ii  n  u  of  the  French,  is  the  free  conversation  that  is  al- 
1  w  1  th  m  with  their  women,  which  does  not  only  communicate 
t  th  m  a  rtain  vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour 
after  such  a  behaviour  as  is  moat  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making 
their  court  this  way,  are  for  recommending  themaelyea  to  those 
they  converse  with  by  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  allowed,  there 
is  aomelhing  atill  more  serious  and  composed  in  the  manner  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  as  mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes 
than  melancholy,  it  la  observed  that  the  Italians  have  many  of 
them  for  these  late  years  given  very  far  iiilo  b!ie  modes  and  free 
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doma  of  the  Frenct ;  which  prevail  more  of  lees  in  the  ;  oiii-ts  of 
Italy,  as  they  lie  at  a  smaller  or  greater  distance  from  France; 
It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  paSBj 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so  very  great  an 
aversion  to  the  Erench,  which  every  traveller  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of,  that  has  passed  through  the  country.'  The  tnost  obvious 
reason  is  certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  hu- 
mours and  manners  of  tie  two  nations,  which  always  works  iaore 
in  the  moaner  sort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanquish  the  prejudices 
of  education,  than  with  the  nobility.  Besides,  that  the  French 
humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female  conversa- 
tions, and  their  great  ambition  to  excel  in  all  companies,  is  in  a 
more  particular  manner  very  shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are 
naturally  jealous,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  great  wisdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into 
news  and  politics  *  than  those  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them 
)  p  t  th  m  against  the  king  of  Prance.  The 
tw  th  ta  d  the  present  inclinations  of  their  court, 
cannot  forb  tm    th    infinite  mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the 

last  war.'     Th    Ml  <ind  Neapolitans  remember  the  many 

insults  he  h       ff     d  t    th    house  of  Austria,  and  partioularly  to 

1  This  feeling  whiflh  sabseqaeiitly  nnderwent  a  great  change  under  tlia 
inflnenoB  of  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  never  whol- 
ly eradicated  even  under  NapolBon,  and  has  become  a  deep-rooted  and  iavet' 
erate  hatred  since  the  aiege  of  Rome  and  restoration  of  the  Pope,— G. 

"ji  remarkable  fact  atrikingly  confirmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
lower  clHsses  daring  the  revolntioo  of  1848. — G. 

'  Between  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  Duto  of  Savoy  and  Louis  SIV. ;  ended 
by  tlie  treaty  of  Aug.  29,  1896,  tnowQ  aa  the  "  Neutrality  of  Italy."  But 
in  the  some  month  in  which  Addison  went  to  Italy,  Philip  V.,  the  French 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Madrid  and 
soon  after,  the  Ihite  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  the  Milanese 
as  hia  portion  of  the  Spameh  spoils,  acknowledged  Philip  and  joined  the 
French  HlUaaoe  to  renounce  it  again  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  thei-e  wbb  notb 
JDg  to  hop*  from  the  grasping  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.— :Q. 
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their  deceased  king,  for  whom  thej  still  retain  a  natural  kind  of 
honour  and  affection.'  The  Uenoese  cannot  forget  hia  treatment 
of  their  doge,  and  his  bomharding  their  city."  The  Yenetiaua 
will  tell  you  of  bis  leagues  with  the  Turks ;  and  the  Komaus  of 
his  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  tbe  eleventh,  whose  memory  they 
adore.'  It  is  true,  tbat  interest  of  state  and  change  of  circnm- 
.stanoeB,  may  bave  sweetened  these  reflections  to  tbe  politer  sort, 
not  so  easily  worn  out  of  tbe  minds  of  the 
That,  bowevor,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  motive 
among  most  of  tbe  Italians,  for  their  favouring  the  Germans  above 
the  French,  is  this,  that  tbey  are  entirely  persuaded  it  is  for  tbe 
interest  of  Italy  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  bands  of 
the  first  than  of  the  other.  One  may  generally  observe,  that  tbe 
body  of  a  people  has  juster  views  for  the  pubbc  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  tban  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
have  so  many  private  expectations  and  particular  interests,  whicb 
hang  like  a  false  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  possibly 

■  Here  the  English  whig  speaks— History  preserves  no  traces  of  this 
"honor  and  affection"  of  the  Milaneae  and  Neapolitans  for  the  feeble 
Charles  U.  In  Naples  tbe  warmth  of  the  anli-Gallioan  feeling  might  more 
naturally  be  attribnted  to  the  eondnct  of  Henry  n.  Diike  of  Gniae  after 
tlie  revolution  of  Maasaniello  in  1648.— G. 

•  The  Genoese  had  sold  powder  and  bomba  to  the  Algennefl  with 
whom  Louis  waa  at  war,  and  were  building  four  galleys  for  the  Spaniards. 
Louis  forbade  them  to  launch  theii'  galleys,  and  on  their  refuaal  fo  comply 
^ith  his  orders,  sent  a  fleet  to  bombard  their  city.  Fourteen  thousand 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  aitj,  and  the  fanbourg  of  St.  Pietro  dell  ^[■ena 
waa  burnt  by  the  French  troops.  The  Doge  was  compelled  to  go  with  tour 
of  the  prindpal  senators  and  ask  pardon  of  Louis  in  his  palace  of  Vei^ailles. 
..  What  strikea  you  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  VersaUlcs  t  saKl  the 
marquis  of  Seignelay,  who  had  aoeompanied  the  expedition,  to  the  Doge. 
"  C'estdem-y  voir,"  was  the  witty  but  aad  reply.— G.  ,,,,., 

'  With  all  hia  devotion  Louis  had  treated  the  Pope  but  httle  better 
than  the  republic,  and  perdeted  in  maintaining  the  light  of  asylum  w  iieh 
made  the  vicinity  of  the  residences  of  foreign  ambassadors  not  very  un- 
like  "  Alsalia"  in  the  London  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.— G. 
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dispose  Ui(  ra.  to  saorifice  the  good  of  their  country  to  the  advanee- 
meat  of  ti-sii  own  fortunes ;  whereas  the  gross  of  the  people  can 
have  no  other  prospect  in  changes  and  revolutions,  than  of  public 
blessings  that  are  to  diffuse  themsolvea  through  the  whole  state 
in  general.' 

To  return  to  Milan:  I  shaU  here  sot  down  the  description 
Aus.iniua  has  given  of  it,  among  the  rest  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Medlolani  mim  omnia,  oopia  rarum : 
Innnmerffl  cultfoque  domus,  taeumda  yirorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  IsetL    Turn  duplice  muro 
Amplifioata  looL  apeoies,  populique  voluptaa 
Circus,  et  inolusi  moiea  cnneata  tieatri ; 
Templft,  Palalinwaue  ai^ea,  opnlensque  Moaeta, 
Et  regie  Heroulei  Celebris  ab  tonore  lavaori, 
Cnnctaque  roarmoreis  ornata  perialjla  sigoiB,  ^ 
Omnia  qusc  magnifl  oparum  velut  (emula  formis 
Eicellmit ;  nee  j  uoeta  pcamit  vioinia  RomiE. 

Milan  with  plenty  and  with  wealth  o'erflows, 

And  nnm'rooB  Btreeta  and  eleaulj  dwellings  ehoWBj 

The  people,  biess'd  with  nature's  happy  fovoe. 

Are  eloquent  and  oheerfnl  in  discourse; 

A  Circus  ajid  a  theatre  invitea 

Th'  unruly  mob  to  raeea  and  to  fighta. 

Moneta,  ooDsecrated  buildings  grace, 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  walla  embraoo ; 

Here  apiuaoua  baths  and  palanes  are  aoen, 

And  intermingled  temples  rise  between ; 

Here  circling  colon  nades  the  ground  inclose. 

And  here  the  marble  statues  breathe  m  rows : 

Profneely  graced  the  happy  town  appears, 

Hor  Borne  itself  her  beauteous  neighbour  fears. 

BRESCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 
From  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country  to 
Brescia,  and  by  the  way  crossed  the  river  Adda,  that  falls  into 
1  A  remsrltable  seutance  for  a  confirmed  royalist,  and  worthy  of  a 
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the  Lago  di  Oomo,  wliicl)  Tirgil  calls  tbe  lake  Larius,  and  run- 
ning out  at  the  other  end  loses  Itself  at  last  in  the  Po,  which  is 
the  groat  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  oonntry.  The  town 
and  proyinco  of  Brescia  have  freer  access  to  the  senate  of  Venice, 
and  a  c[nieker  redress  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their 
doniiniona.  Tliey  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  their  fellow- subjects  :  for  as  they 
were  onoe  a  part  of  the  Milanese,  and  are  now  on  their  fron- 
tiers, the  Venetians  dare  not  exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they 
lay  OD  other  provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt ;  and  are  forced  to 
treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards  do  their 
neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brescia  is 
famous  for  its  Lron-worka.  A  small  day's  journey  more  brought 
us  to  Verona,  We  saw  the  lake  Benacus  in  our  way,  which  the 
Italians  now  call  Lago'di  Garda:  it  was  so  rough  with  tempests 
when  we  passed  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my  mind  Virgil's  nohle 
description  of  it. 

Adde  laous  tantos,  te  Lari  maxinio,  teque 
Flnotibna  et  fremitu  asBUrgens,  Bonace,  marino. 

Confus'd  with  working  eands  and  rolling  waves ; 

Eough  and  tmnultuoua  like  a  sea  it  lios, 

So  loud  the  tempest  roars,  so  high  the  billows  rise. 

This  lake  perfectly  resembles  a  sea,  when  it  is  worked  up  hy 
Btorma,  It  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
At  the  lower  end  of  it  we  crossed  the  Minoio, 

Tardia  ingene  ubi  fleJtibua  trrot 

Minoins,  et  teaerS  prtetesit  anmdine  ripas. 

Visa.  Geobg.  iiL  v.  14. 

Where  tLe  alow  Minciua  through  the  valley  strays; 

Where  tooling  streams  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 

And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.  DKYtiBn. 

The  river  Adige  a  ins  through  Verona;  so  much  is  the  situa^ 
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tion  of  tte  town 

Verona  Athasi  oirauniflua.  Lib.  8. 

Verona  by  the  cii-cliug  Adige  bound. 

Tliis  is  tlie  only  great  riTer  in  Lomfcardy  tliat  does  not  fall 
into  tie  Po ;  wtict  it  must  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little 
further  before  its  entering  tlie  Adriatic.  The  rivers  are  all  of 
them  mentioned  by  Claudian. 

—  Venetosque  ereotior  i 


Magni  voce  eiet  Frondentibna  humida  ripis 
Colia  levant,  puloher  Tloinna,  et  Addua  viau 
Cffirulus.  et  velos  Athesis,  tarduaque  lueatu 
Mineiua,  inque  noveiu  ooneurgena  era  Timavua. 


•o  Oosa.  Uoii, 


Tenetia'a  rivera,  aummon'd  all  around, 

Hear  the  loud  call,  and  answer  to  the  aound : 

Har  dropping  locks  the  eilyer  Teasin  rears, 

The  blue  transparent  Adda  next  appaarfl, 

Tha  rapid  Adiga  tlien  erects  her  haad, 

And  Mincio  rising  slowly  from  hie  bed, 

And  last  TimaTua.  that  with  eageJ'  forae 

From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gushing  to  hia  course. 

His  Larius  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Benacns. 


The  LariuB  here,  with  grovea  of  oIItcs  cvown'd, 
An  ocean  of  freali  water  spreads  around. 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre,  that  with  a  few 
modern  reparations  has  all  tlie  seata  entire.  There  is  something 
very  noble  in  it,  though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went 
round  it  are  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  area  is  quite  filled  up 
to  the  lower  seat,  which  was  formerly  deep  enough  to  let  tha 
Bpeotators  see  in  safety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladia 
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tors.  Since  I  liave  Clandian  before  me,  I  oatmot  forbear  settiDg 
down  tie  beautiful  description  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beast  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  appearance  in  a 
full  amphitheatre. 

Ut  fara  quse  nuper  montea  amisit  avitus, 
Altorumqae  esnl  nemoriim,  damnatur  arenfe 
Muneribue,  oommota  ruit ;  yir  mniiniire  contra 
Hortatur,  ni^usqne  genn  Tenabula  teniiit; 
Ilia  pavet  atrepitna,  euneoaque  erects  tliaatri 
Despioit,  et  tanti  mii-atur  aibila  Tulgi. 

In.  Ruf.  lib.  2. 

Bo  mehea  on  iiis  foe  tlia  grielj  bear, 

That^  baoish'd  from  tha  bills  and  busby  bratea, 

His  old  hereditary  baanta  fbrsaliea. 

Condemn'd  the  emel  rabble  to  delight, 

Hia  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight 

Bent  on  hia  knee,  the  BSTaga  glares  around, 

Sear'd  with  the  mighty  crowd's  promiaououa  aound. 

Then  rearing  on  hia  hinder  pawa  retirea. 

And  the  vast  hiaaing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Flaminius,  where 
one  sees  old  Doric  pillars  without  aoy  pedeataJ  or  basis,  as  Vi- 
travius  has  described  them.  I  have  not  yot  seen  any  gardens  in 
Italy  worth  talcing  notice  of.'  The  Italians  fall  as  short  of  the 
French  in  this  particular,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  palaces.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well 
as  of  their  water-works ;  so  that  their  surpassing  of  them  at  pre- 
sent is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches, 
tlian  the  escellenee  of  their  taste.  I  saw  the  terrace-garden  of 
Verona,  that  travellers  generally  mention.  Among  the  churches 
of  Verona,  that  of  St.  George  is  the  handsomest :  its  cMef  orna- 

'  Addison  seems  to  have  talten  great  intereat  in  gardening,  which  has 
BUppIied  him.  with  the  subject  of  several  fine  pages  in  the  Spectator. — O. 
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ment  ia  tho  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  drawn  by  Paul  Veronese;  as 
tbere  are  many  other  pictures  about  the  town  by  the  same  hand. 
A  stranger  is  always  shown  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lucius,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  dome.'  I  saw  in  the  same  church  a  monument 
erected  by  the  public  to  one  of  their  bishops :  the  inscription 
says,  that  there  was  between  him  and  his  Maker,  summa  necesst- 
tudo,  su7n,7na  sim,ilitudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  are  often  more 
extravagant  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more 
given  to  compliment  and  hyperbole.^  From  Terona  to  Padua 
we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  ooimtry;  it  is  planted  thiclc 
with  rows  of  white  mulberry- trees,  that  furnish  food  for  great 
quantities  of  silk-worms  with  their  leaves,  as  tho  swine  and  poul- 
try consume  the  fruit.  The  trees  themselves  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which  hang  all  along  like 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  several  ranges  lie  fields  of 
corn,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ripens  much  better  among 
the  mulberry  shades,  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I 
passed  through  it,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  seeing  Lom- 
bardy  the  seat  of  war,  which  must  have  made  miserable  havoc 
among  their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  com  fields  of 
Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  place  rises  from  year  to 
year.    We  arrived  so  late  at  Tioenaa,  that  we  had  not  time  to 

'  Addison  passes  through  V  w  th  ut      membering  Shakflpetire, 

which  taken  with  the  ominsion     f  Sh  k  i  me  in  tie  "  account  of 

the  greatest  English  poets,"  migl  |,g  tl  d  bt  whether  he  had  yet 
read  him,  but  for  the  mention  of  F  1  t  ff  f  his  letters.— G-. 

'This  is  unjust — exaggerated  epitaphs  are  to  be  found  in  every  country; 
but  no  graveyard  oontttins  more  t  u  h  g  appeals  t  th  f  Imgs  than  thoaa 
of  Italy.  Byi'on  coUaotad  several  batfulsp  mn  d  inghia  visit  to 
ISologna,  and  the  list  might  easily  b  nla  g  d.  Ind  ed,  g  eat  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  ep  tapl  s  and  nsonp  nf,  by  many  of  tlie 
best  Italian  writers.  Qiordani,  n  p  t  ala  ha  di  play  d  great  taste 
and  jndgi^eut  in  this  difficult  bran  1  f  mp  t  n  — b 
Vol.  II.— 8. 
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take  a  full  sight  of  tho  [lace.  The  nest  day  brought  us  to  Padua, 
St.  Anthony,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  great 
saint  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  devotions.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  him  at  present,  thoagh  it  was 
formerly  consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extremely  mag- 
nificent, and  very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in 
the  monument  that  stands  ovpr  him,  where  good  Catholios  rub 
their  beads,  and  smell  his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a 
natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam;  and  what 
would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the  marble  with  it,  it  is 
observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 
There  are  abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his 
votaries  in  several  parts  of  the  church  :  for  it  is  the  way  of  those 
that  are  in  any  signal  danger  to  impiore  his  aid,  and  if  they  come 
off  safe  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and  perhaps  hang 
up  the  picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This  custom 
spoils  the  beauty  of  several  Roman  Catholic  chm-ches,  and  often 
aovers  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  impertinent  inscriptions, 
hands,  legs,  and  arms  of  was,  with  a  thousand  idle  offerings  of 
the  same  nature. 

They  sell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read 
with  great  devotion;  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  dis- 
course to  an  assembly  of  fish.  As  the  audience  and  sermon  are 
both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at 
length. 


"  NoE  curando  gli  heretici  il 
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tapaci  stati  foa^ero,  attenti,  e  eheti  con  gratio'o  spettocolo  s'  ac 
commodarono  per  sentii  la  parola  di  Dio       Cio  veduto,  il  -^anto 
entro  al  onor  sno  di  dolcezza  stiUandosi,  et  pei  altrettanta  mar 
a\igl  a  inarOdDdo  le  ciglia  deUa  olDedientia  di  queate  irrigione 
voli  creatuie,  cosi  commcio  loro  a  parlare      Se  bene  m  tutte  le 
cose  create  (can,  et  aniati  pesci)  si  ecuopre  la  potenza,  et  pro 
vidcuzi  mfimta  di  Dio,  come  uel  cielo,  nol  sole,  nelK  luna,  nelle 
Btelle,  in  qucsto  mondo  inferiore,  nell'  huomo,  e  nelle  altre  crea 
ture  perfette,  nondimeno  m  voi  particolarmente  Kmpeggia  e  ris 
plende  la  bont^  delh  maeat^  divina,  perche  se  bene  siete  cbi^ 
mati  rettili,  mezzi  fra  pietre,  e  bruti,  confinati  nelli  profundi 
abiBBi  delle  ondcggianti  acque    agitati  sempre  da  flutti     moasi 
sempre  da  procelle ,  sordi  aU'  udire,  mntoli  al  parlare,  et  borridi 
al  vedere,  eon  tutto  cio  m  voi  maiivighoa-miLnte  si  scorge  la 
DiYinagrtndezza,  e  da  vol  ai  ca\  mo  h  magg.ori  m.ateni  della 
bontEl  di  Dio,  De  m^i  =1  pirla  di  voi  nelli  acnttura  sacra,  ohe 
noil  VI  sia  aseosto  qualehe  profondo  aicramento ,  credete  voi,  cbe 
sii   oenza  grandiiaimo  misteno,  obe   il  pnrao  dono   fatto  dall' 
onmpotente  Iddio  aU'  bnomo  fosse  di  voi  pesei  1    Credete  voi 
cbe  non  sia  miateiio  m  questo,  che  di  tutte  le   creature,  e  di 
tutti  gl'  auimah  aien  fatti  saonecii,   eceetto  che  di  yoi  pesci? 
Credete,  cbe  non  vi  sia  qualche  secrete  m  iiue^to,  clie  Cliu^to 
nostro  aalvatore  dall'  agiielo  pastiuale  in  poi  bi  compiao(iue  tanto 
del  oibo  di  vol  pesci  J    Credete,  cbe  -sia  a  ciso  questo,  che  doven 
do  il  redentor  del  mondo,  pagar,  come  buomo,  il  censo  a  Ceaare 
lo  volesse  trovare  nella  bocca  di  un  pesoe  ?    Tutti,  tutti  sono  mis- 
teri  e  aaeramenti :  pereio  siete  partieolar meats  obligati  a  lodare 
il  Tostro  Creatore  1  amati  pesci  di  Dio  havete  ricevuto  1'  easere, 
la  vita,  il  moto,  e'l  senso ;  per  stanza  vi  ha  dato  il  lic^uido  elemea- 
tfl  dell'  aoqua,  secondo  cbe  alia  vostra  naturale  incliiiatione  con  ■ 
viene  :  ivi  ha  fatti  amplisaimi  albergbi,  stanze,  cavcme,  grotte,  e 
secrcti  luogi  a  voi  piu  cbe  sale  regie,  e  regal  palazzi,  cari,  e  grati  .- 
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et  .per  propria  sede  haveto  I'aoqua,  elemento  diafano,  trauspa 
rente,  e  sempre  !ucido  quasi  cristallo,  e  vetro ;  et  dalle  piu  tasse, 
e  profonde  vostre  stanze  scorgete  cio  ehe  sopra  acc[ua  o  si  fa,  o 
nuota ;  hayete  gli  occhi  quasi  di  linoe,  o  di  Argo,  et  da  causa  non 
errante  guidati,  segnite  cio  che  vi  giova,  et  aggrada;  et  fuggite 
ci6  che  vi  nuoce;  Lavete  natural  deaio  di  conscrvaryi  seeoudo  le 
spetie  vostre  ;  fate,  oprate  et  camminate  ove  natura  vi  delta  senza 
eontrasto  alcuao ;  nh  algor  d'inverno,  ne  calor  di  state  vi  of 
.ende,  o  uiioce  ;  siaai  pur  acrcno,  o  turbato  il  eielo,  clie  alii  yostri 
humidi  alberghi  ne  frutto  ne  danno  ajjorta  siasi  puie  abbon 
deyole  de'  suoi  ttsori  O  seirsi  de  suoi  frutti  h  terra  olie  i  vol 
nulla  giova ;  jiova  tu  ni  sattti  lampeggi  e  subissi  il  mondo 
che  a  yoi  cio  poc  importa  yeideggi  primavera  scaldi  H  state 
fruttifichi  I'autunno  et  as'iiden  1  nvemo  quest)  non  vi  rileva 
punto:  ne  traj  passer  ddl  li>re  ne  c  nei  de  gi  rni,  ne  v  lir  1 
meai,  ne  fuggir  danni  ne  mutar  d  tciipi  nc  oangiar  di  tta^ioni 
vi  dan  penaiero  alcuno  ma  sempre  "lonia  et  tianquilla  v  ta  1  i,ta 
mente  vivete :  0  quauto  0  quanto  grande  li  Maesta  di  Dio  m 
voi  si  snuopre!  0  quanto  miiabile  la  poten/a  sual  0  jiantj-  stu 
penda,  et  maravigliosa  sua  pioyileuzil  poi  (,he  Ira  tutte  le  i,rpa 
ture  dell'  uniyerso  yoi  soli  non  sent  sto  il  d  Suvio  un  vei'ale  dell 
aequo  ;  ne  proyaste  i  danni  che  egl  feoe  al  mondo  e  tutto  jues 
to  eh'io  bo  detto  dovrebbe  muoyervi  a  lodar  Dio,  a  ringratiare 
sua  diyina  maeatS,  di  tanti  e  cosi  singolari  beneficii,  che  vi  ha 
fatti,  di  tante  gratie,  cte  vi  ha  conforite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  che  vi 
ha  iatti  degni ;  per  tanto,  ae  non  potete  snodar  la  lingua  a  ringra- 
tiar  il  vostro  benefattore,  et  non  sapete  eon  parole  esprimer  lo 
suo  lodi,  fetegli  segno  di  riverenza  almeno ;  chinatovi  al  sno  nonie ; 
mostrate  nelniodo  ohe  potete  aembiante  di  gratitudine ;  rendetevi 
benevoli  alia  bonta  sua,  in  quel  miglior  modo  che  potete;  0  aa- 
pcte,  non  siate  sconoseenti  de'  suoi  beneficii,  et  non  aiate  ingiati 
de'  suoi  favori.     A  queato  dire,  0  maraviglia  grande,  come  se 
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qn';lli  pesei  havesaero  havuto  humano  intelletto,  e  discorso,  eon 
geati  di  profonda  humilt^,  oon  riverenti  aembianti  di  religione, 
ohinarono  la  testa,  blandiro  col  corpo,  quaai  approvando  cio  che 
detto  harea  il  bcnedetto  padre  S.  Antonio." 

"  Whea  the  heretics  would  not  regard  his  preaching,  te  be 
took  himself  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  river  Marecchia  diaem 
bogues  itself  into  the  Adriatic.  He  here  called  the  fish  together 
ia  the  name  of  God,  that  they  might  hear  his  holy  word.  The 
fish  came  awimming  towards  him  in  such  vast  shoals,  both  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  covered  with  their  multitude.  They  quickly  ranged  them- 
selves, according  to  their  several  apecies,  into  a  very  beautiful 
congregatiou,  and,  like  so  many  rational  creaturea,  presented 
themselves  before  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio 
was  so  struck  with  the  miraeulous  obedience  and  aubmission  of 
these  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  secret  sweetness  distilling 
upon  his  sou!,  and  at  last  addressed  himself  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing worda  : 

"  Although  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (mj 
dearly  beloved  fish)  discovers  itself  in  all  the  works  of  his  crea 
tioD,  as  in  the  heavens,  in  the  sun,  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars, 
in  this  lower  world,  in  man,  and  in  other  perfect  creatures ; 
aevertheleas  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  shinea  out  in 
you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular  manner, 
than  iu  any  other  created  beings.  For  notwithatanding  you  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  reptiles,  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature  between  stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep 
abysa  of  watera;  notwithstanding  you  are  tost  among  billows, 
thrown  up  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to  hearing,  dumb  to 
Bpeect,  and  terrible  to  behold:  notwithstanding,  I  say,  these 
natural  disa  J  vantages,  the  Divine  Greatness  shows  itself  in  yO'J 
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after  a  t  3ry  wonderful  maoiier.  In  you  are  seen  the  miglity 
myateries  of  an  infinite  gooduess.  The  iioly  scripture  has  al- 
ways made  use  of  you,  as  tiie  types  and  shadows  of  some  pro- 
found aacrainent. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  witliout  a  mystery,  the  first  present  thai 
God  Almigtty  made  to  man,  was  of  you,  0  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you 
thinic  that  without  a  mystery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals 
which  were  appointed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were  excepted,  0 
ye  flahea  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Savi- 
our Christ,  that  nest  to  the  paschal  lamh  he  took  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  food  of  you,  0  yo  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  by  mere 
chance,  that  when  the  Eedeeme  f  th  w  Id  w  t  i  y  tribute 
to  Csesar,  he  thought  fit  to  fiad  t  tl  m  1  f  fa  h  These 
are  all  of  them  so  many  myste         a   1  t    th  t  oblige 

you  in  a  more  pai-tieular  laann     t    th    p  f  y        Creator. 

"  It  is  from  God,  my  belo  d  fi  h  th  t  j  h  -eceived 
being,  life  motion,  and  sense.     It       h    th  t  h  you,  in 

compliance  with  your  natural       It  th    wh  1    world  of 

waters  for  your  habitation.  It  b  th  t  h  f  h  d  it  with 
lodgings,  ebambers,  caverns   gr  tt  d        b  m        floent  re- 

tirements as  are  not  to  be  met  w   b        tl  t     f  k    gs,  or  in 

the  palaces  of  princes  you  have  the  wj,ter  for  your  dwelling,  a 
clear  transparent  element  biightei  than  crystal;  you  cau  see 
from  its  deepest  bottom  eveiy  thm^  that  passes  on  its  surface; 
you  have  the  eyes  of  a  lyns,  or  of  an  Argus ;  you  are  guided  by 
a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  delightiog  in  every  thing  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be 
hurtful ;  you  are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve  your- 
selves, and  to  propagate  your  species ;  you  obey  in  all  your  actions, 
works,  and  motions,  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  with- 
out the  least  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

"  The  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  equallv 
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incapable  of  molesting  you.  A  serene  or  a  clouded  akj  are  in- 
different to  you.  Let  tie  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed 
with  scarcity,  it  has  no  influence  on  your  welfare.  You  live  se- 
cure in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earthquakes  ;  you  have 
no  ooncem  in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  or  in  the  glowings  of 
summer,  in  the  fruits  of  autumn,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You 
are  not  solicitous  about  hours  or  days,  months  or  years;  the 
variableness  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons. 

"  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what 
amazing  providence  did  God  Almighty  distinguish  you  among  all 
the  species  of  creatures  that  perished  in  the  universal  deluge  ! 
You  only  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  that  had  laid  waste  the 
whole  world ! 

"All  this,  as  I  have  ah-eady  told  jou,  ought  to  inspire  you 
with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  has 
done  so  great  things  for  you,  granted  you  such  particular  graces 
and  privileges,  and  heaped  upon  you  so  many  distinguishing 
favours.  And  since  for  all  this  you  cannot  employ  your  tongues 
in  the  praises  of  your  Benefactor,  and  are  not  provided  with 
words  to  express  your  gratitude ;  mate  at  least  some  sign  of  rev- 
eronce  ;  bow  yourselves  at  his  name  ;  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to  the  best  of  your  capacities;  express  your 
thanks  in  the  most  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  be 


not  unmindful  of  al!  the  benefits  h 


"He  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold,  a  miracle  1 
The  fish,  as  though  they  had  been  endued  with  reason,  bowed  down 
their  heads  with  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion, 
moving  their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness,  as  ap- 
provirgwhat  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed  father  St.  Antonio." 

The  legend  adds,  that  after  many  heretics,  who  were  present 
at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  'his  bene- 
diction to  the  fish  and  dismissed  them. 
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Several  otlier  tlie  like  stories  of  St.  Anthony  are  represented 
about  his  monument,  in  a  very  fine  basso  relievo 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  tte  titles  gns,n  tn  St  An 
thonj  iu  one  of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  tnktD  of 
gratitude  from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  Baint  had  saved 
him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

SaoratisBimi  pusionis  Bethlehemitioi 

Lilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Sernphidnm.  soli  fulgidisaimo, 

CelsisBimo  saerse  BBpientiffi  tholo, 
Pi'odigiorura  patratori  potentJSBimo, 
Mortis,  erroria,  calaioitatis,  leprffi,  dffiinonif, 
Dispensatori,  oorreotori,  liberatori,  ouratoii,  fugatori, 
Sauota,  aapieoti,  pio,  potenti,  tremendo, 
jEgiotorum  et  naufragantium  Balvatori 

Praia  entiasiiQO,  tutisBlma 
Membrorum  reetitiitori,  yinculoram  oonftactori, 
Rerum  perditarnm  inventori  stupendo, 

Perioulorim  omnium  profligatori 
Mflgno,  oiirabili, 
Ter  Saneto, 

Antonio  Paduano, 
PienWseimo  post  Denm  ejiisque  Tirgineam  inatram 

Proteetori  et  eoapitatori  8U0,  &a. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pictures, 
iB  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  used,  upon  their 
recovery  to  make  an  offering  in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part 
that  had  been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that  de- 
livered them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb  of  a  human 
body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly  made  on  this, 
oceasioDj  among  the  several  coilectioas  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  shown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Juatina,  designed 
by  Palladio,  is  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disnneumbered 
building  in  the  inside  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  esteemed  by 
many  artists  one  of  the  finest  works  in  Italy.  The  lovig  iief  con- 
eists  of  a  row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross-one  has  on   each   side  a 
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single  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.  The  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Justina  hangs  over  the  altar,  and  ia  a  piece  of  Paul 
Veronese.  In  the  great  town-hall  of  Padua  stands  a  stone  super- 
scribed Lapis  Viluperii.  Anj  debtor  that  will  swear  himself 
not  worth  five  pound,  and  is  set  by  the  bailiffs  thrice  with  hia 
bare  buttocks  on  this  stone  in  a  full  ball,  clears  himself  of  any 
farther  prosecution  from  his  creditors  ;  but  this  is  a  punishment 
that  nobody  has  submitted  to,  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
university  of  Padtia  is  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was 
formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walking  the  streets  after  sun- 
set. There  is  at  Padua  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has 
brought  great  revenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the  Levant, 
which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this  manufa,ctnre,  but 
have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself;  few  of  the 
nobility  wearing  any  other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate 
of  the  pomps  is  obliged  by  his  o£6.ce  to  see  that  nobody  wears 
the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  merchants,  indeed,  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  some  artiSce  to  get  these  prohibited  goods 
into  port.  What  they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and 
Antenor  is  disregarded  by  the  best  of  their  own  antiquaries. ' 

'  Ihvj  was  born  at  Abano,  in  the  Paduan  territory,  and  ti'aditlon 
points  out  the  site  of  his  house  at  Padua,  in  the  Btrada  di  san  GiovaanL  In 
Ills  a  leaden  <ioflin  with  a  skeleton  in  it  was  diacoTored  under  a  teGsellated 
paToment,  which,  from  an  insci'Iption  bearing  the  name  ot  Titus  Liviua, 
which  had  been  found  near  the  Bame  epot  about  half  a  century  before, 
gflve  rise  to  the  belief  that  tieae  were  tlia  bones  of  the  great  historian 
himself.  They  were  carried  to  the  Palazzo  with  great  Bolemnity ;  the 
jaw-bone  deposited  in  the  Cancelleria;  an  arm  bonegiven  to  Alfonso,  king 
ot  Naples,  who  sent  an  ambassador  to  ask  (or  it ;  and  the  rest  placed  over 
one  of  the  side  doors  that  lead  to  the  Uffizio  della  ennitil. 

The  Antenor  relic  ia  still  more  remartable.     In  12H  some  workmen 

who  were  digging  upon  the  foiindatjoos  of  the  Fonndliiig  Hospital,  Canre 

upon  a  mwble  aarBophagua  with  two  others  inaide  of  it,  the  first  of  lead 

and  the  other  of  oyprase  wood.     Witliin  it  was  the  skeleton  of  some  one 

VOL.   n,— 8* 
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Ihe  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  miud  of  the  lattei 
part  of  Virgil's  description,  wtich  giyeb  ua  the  original  of  Padua. 

Antenor  potait  mediia  elapsus  Aohivis 
lUyiieoa  penetrare  siuue,  atqne  intima  twtus 
Regno  Liburaopnm,  et  fontem  snperare  Timavi : 

It  mare  pi'ffiruptum,  et  palago  premit  ftrva  Bonanti ; 

Hie  tamen  iUo  urbem.  Patavi,  aedesque  looavit 

Teuororum,  et  gentj  nomen  deiiit,  armaqnefixit 

Trofa ;  nunc  plaeidS  compostus  pace  quieaoit.  jEh.  1, 

Antenor,  frani  the  roidst  of  Greeian  hoate, 
Could  pass  aeonre ;  and  pioree  tli'  Illyrian  coaats, 
Wliere  rolling  down  the  steep,  TImaTUB  rarea, 
And  throngii  nine  oiiaimela  diaembogues  hia  waves. 
At  ]engtli  lie  foTrnded  Padua's  happj  seat. 
And  gave  liia  Trojana  a  secure  retreat ; 
Tlicre  fix-d  tlieirarma,  and  there  reiiew'd  their  names; 
And  tliere  in  quiet  liea, — — 

From  Padua  I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary 
fi  <Tj,  which  hrought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice, 


VENICE.' 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  aa  one  of  the  most 
defensible  cities  in  the  world,  T  took  oare  to  inform  mjself  of  the 
particulars  in  which  its  strengtli  consists ;  and  these  I  find  are 
chiefly  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  ;  for  it  has  neither 
rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 

3  of  men,  and  with  a  aword  in  his  hand.  An 
ood  oofSn  waa  thought  to  aaj  that  tliese  were 
the  bonea  -4  Antenor.  The  whole  waa  transferred  with  pompous  ceremony 
to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  sword  waa  given  in  1334  to  Alberto 
Delia  Soflla  ;  but  the  aarcophsgna,  for  the  chuioh  has  been  deatroyed,  now 
stands  at  the  comer  of  a  atreet,  under  a  briok  oanopy. — G. 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  aenae  in  tbeeo  obaervationa  upon  Venice. 
But  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  ainoe  he  wrote  are  too  immeroiia 
to  be  coiiiproiaed  into  notes  like  these. — G. 


ir  than  the  common  rac 
Buription  on  the  cypress  w 
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pregnable  town  in  Europe.  It  stands  at  least  four  miles  froia 
any  part  of  the  teira  firma,  nor  are  the  shallows  that  lie  about 
it  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the  land- 
side  ;  the  constant  flus  or  reflux  of  the  sea,  or  the  natural  mild- 
ness of  the  elimate,  hindering  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thick- 
ness ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  when  they 
h       1    J    11  th  t  y      d     w  t         0    th       d    t!    t  IS 

p      d  t     th    A  3     t      th         t  d  fii    It  t     h  t  tl    t 

thyh        mLdttwfh  Ifkd  tth 

g        d  wh   h  th  y  w    Id      t  f  1 1        t    p      fh    fl    t     pp        h 

f  m       fl    t      r      th  th  y  h  t  f    tifl  1  th 

1  ttl       !     d     tl    t  1      at  th         t  t     th     b    t  ad       tag 

wh    h  m  ght     th    w  y        ly  i    11  th    p  th  t 

1    d  t    tb       ty  f    m  th    Ad     t         N  Id  d       y  fl    t 

w  th  b  mb  1    h  p     t  d     g       t      pi        th  t  b       1 

wy  t  1  dblmbfgU  dmf 

w  dytptt  yhtw  Itw  H 

th     f  [p        th  m  hi    k  d     p         U      !      >\      p 

t         f     th  m  b  th  by  3 1     d  tl   y  w    Id  b      11    t     1 

fend  themselves  against  every  thing  but  famine  ;  and  this  would 
not  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  great  quantities  of  fish  that  their 
seaa  abound  with,  and  that  nray  be  taken  np  in  the  midst  of  their 
very  streets,  which  is  such  a  natural  magazine  as  few  other  places 
can  boast  of. 

Our  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger 
of  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  t&rrafiTma  ;  and  rep- 
resent it  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  sea  was  insensibly  shrink- 
ing from  it,  and  retiring  into  its  channel.  I  asked  several,  and 
among  the  rest  Father  Coronelli,  the  state's  geographer,  of  the 
truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  assured  me  that  the  sea  rises 
as  high  as  ever,  though  the  great  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  choke  up  the  shallows,  but  that  they  arc  in  no 
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danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  so  long  as  they  are 
at  the  charge  of  removing  these  banks  of  luud  and  sand.  One 
may  see  ahunaanee  of  them  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  liie  so  many  little  islands,  when  the  tide  is 
low ;  and  they  are  these  that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  difficult 
to  such  as  as  are  not  used  to  them,  for  the  deep  canals  run  be- 
tween them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great  expense  to  keep 
free  and  open.' 

This  city  stands  very  convenient  for  eommcree.  It  has 
several  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy,  by 
which  they  might  supply  a  great  trtany  countries  with  fish  and 
other  commodities ;  not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the 
Levaut,  and  each  aide  of  the  Adriatic.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  couveaienccs,  their  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  for  many  reasons.  The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid 
on  merchandizes.  Their  nobles  think  it  below  their  quality  to 
engage  in  traffic.  The  merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able 
to  manage  great  dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give 
over  trade.  Their  manufactures  of  cloth,  glass  and  silk,  formerly 
the  best  in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by  those  of  other  countries. 
They  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to  their  great  pre- 
judice, whereas  a  trading  nation  must  he  still  for  new  changes ' 
and  espedients,  as  diffisrent  junctures  and  emergencies  arise.  The 
state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade,  and 
as  a  noble  Venetian,  who  is  still  a  merchant,  told  me,  they  will 
speedily  find  out  some  method  to  redress  it ;  possibly  by  making 
a  froe  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorn,  which 
draws  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound  for  Italy.  They  have 
hitherto  been  so  negligent  in  this  particular,  that  many  think 

'  It  la  well  known  that  Binoe  the  fall  of  the  Repnblie,  tliB  canals  are 
rapidly  filling  up. — G. 

'  JWur  cha'gea.      Every  change  is  new.     Tlie  proper  word  is  faensiires. 
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the  great  duke'a  gold  Laa  had  no  small  influence  in  their  coun- 
cils. 

Venii:  3  has  seyeral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  cities,  and  is  therefore  -very  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  It 
looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge. 
There  are  canals  every  where  crossing  it,  so  that  one  may  go  to 
most  houses  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  gondola  with  two  oara  at 
Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  six  horses  with  a  large 
equipage  in  another  country  ;  besides  that  it  makes  all  carriages- 
extremely  cheap.  The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or 
free-stone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage, 
not  so  much  as  a  chair,  that  passes  through  them.  There 
is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges,  all 
of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  either  side, 
which  would  he  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  city  less  sober  than 
Tenioe.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in 
vogue  among  the  Venetians,  who  are  in  a  moist  air  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  howling,  hunting, 
walking,  riding,  and  the  like  esercises  to  employ  them  without 
doors.  But  as  the  nobles  are  not  to  converse  too  much  with 
strangers,  they  axe  in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally too  distrustful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  ara 
osed  in  such  kind  of  conversations.  There  are  many  noble  pal- 
aces in  Venice.  Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
escept  the  pictures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret,  The 
last  of  these    is    in  greater    esteem    at  Venice   than  in  other 

•All  carriagei.  Carriages,  in  the  plural,  meana,  the  inatrwmettts  of 
oarriage ;  us  coaches,  Ac  The  act  of  eaiTving.  or  traDsportBtion,  is  al 
ways  es^[  seed  in  tha  eingular  number.  He  should  have  said,  "Makei 
tarriage,'  ot  "carriage  of  eUl  eortt  extremely  fiheap." 
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p,rt»  ot  ItJj.      Thu  room,  m  gei.ei.llj  brng  with  glH  lenlfcer, 
which  thej  cover  oo  exte^rdmary  occasions  with  tapestry,  and 
hangings  of  greater  valne.     The  dooring  is  a  kind  ot  red  plaisler 
made  of  Irick  gronnd  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
mortar.     It  is  rubhod  with  oil,  and  makes  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
beantiful  surface.     These  particnln-illcs  are  ohiedy  owing  to  the 
moistnre  ot  the  air,  wkich  wonld  have  u,  ill  eUcet  on  other  kinds 
of  turnilnre,  as  it  shows  itself  too  risihly  in  many  of  their  tnest 
pictures.     Thongl  the  Tenotians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any 
great  fame  or  merit  in  a  liring  member  ot  their  commonwealth, 
they  never  fail  ot  giving  a  man  his  due  praises,  when  they  are  in 
no  danger  ot  sufTering  from  his  ambition.    For  this  reason,  though 
there  are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  such  as  have  been 
benefactors  to  the  republic,  they  are  generally  put  up  after  their 
deaths.     Among  the  m».y  c.logimns  that  arc  given  to  the  Doge 
Plsanro,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  England,  his  epitaph  says, 
Bt  Anglid  JacoH  Regis  obilum  mird  caUiditau  cfhtvm  mt>a 
tagadtiOe  Hmatus  jriteam  bmaokmiam  frmmit     The  par 
ticula.  palaces,  chm-ches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  aie  enumerated 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  the  place,  and  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.     When  I 
was  at  Vcuice,  they  were  putting  out  very  curlon.  stamps  ot  the 
several  editces  which  are  mosttamons  for  their  beauty  or  magnit- 
icence.      The  arsenal  ot  Venice  is  an  island  of  about  three  miles 
round.     It  contains  all  the  stores  and  provisions  for  war,  that 
are  not  actually  employed.     There  arc  docks  for  their  gallies  and 
men  of  war,  most  of  them  full,  a.  well  as  work-house,  for  all  knd 
and  naval  prcparatiom.     That  part  of  It  whore  the  arms  are  laid, 
makes  a  great  show,  and  was  indeed  very  oitraordinar,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  at  present  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is 
grown  useless.     There  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  suits  of  ar- 
mour as  there  are  gu  >s.     The  swords  m  old  fashioned  and  un 
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wieldy  in  a  very  great  nuinber,'  and  t!ie  fire-arroa  fitted  with  lucka 
of  little  convenience,  in  comparison  of  tho'e  thit  aie  now  in  use. 
Tlie  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out  in  eise  of  great  ne- 
cessity, thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  galiiei,  and  ten  galeasses, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  oould  man  a  fleet  if  half  the 
number.  It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  thu>  stite  to  affect 
60  many  conquests  on  the  iejva  _/?r«ia,"  whioh'' has  only  served 
to  raise  the  jealousy  of  the  christian  princes,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  ago"  had  like  to  have  ended  in  the  utter  extirpa- 
tipn  of  tho  commonwealth  ;  whereas,  had  they  applied  themselves 
with  the  same  politics  and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their 
strength  by  sea,  they  might  perhaps  have  had  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  in  their  hands,  and  by  consequence,  the  greatest 
fleet,  and  the  most  seamen  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  Be- 
sides, that  this  would  have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  princes  their 
neighbours,  who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own  dominions  in 
peace,  and  have  been  very  well  contented  to  have  seen"  so  strong 
a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces  and  invasions  of  tho  Ottoman 


empire. 

This  republic  has  been  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  ia  still  likelier  to  sink  than  increase  in  its  dominions. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  the  Spaniard  may,  some  time  or  other, 
demand  of  them  Creme,  Brescia,  and  Bergame,  which  have  been 
torn  from  the  Milanese;  and  in  case  a  war  should  arise  upon  it, 

"  Machiavolli  in  the  ad  book  of  the  Diacorei,  ch.  19,  aajs  that  they 
were  mueh  weaker  when,  Ihej  held  Lombardy  than  when  they  confined 
thameelves  to  the  sea. — G. 

*■  The  league  of  Cambrai  in  1508.— G. 

■ /«  avery  s^eat  nmnlier,  i.  e.  of  those  suits  of  annow.  But  tlia  ex- 
pression is  parelesa.  Batter  thus:  'the  swords  are,  very  many  of  them, 
old  fashioned  and  unwieldy." 

b  Whieh,  i.  e.  which  affectiag  to  many  ccnqueHs. — The  siiteeedcnt  is  n 
irhola  aentence.     Negligently  espreased. 

=  7""  haee  »em.     Cortniuly,  to  tee. 
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and  the  Venetians  lose  a  single  battle,  they  might  be  bealon  off 
the  continent  in  a  single  aummer,  for  their  fortifications  are  very 
inconsiderable.  On  the  other  aifle,  the  Venetians  are  in  continu- 
al apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at 
the  recovery  '■  of  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
recruited  a  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sensible 
that  they  had  better  have  pushed  their  conc[iiesta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would 
have  Iain  together,  and  have  bcea  nearer  the  fountain-head  to 
have  received  succours  on.  occasion ;  but  the  Venetians  avo  under 
articles  with  the  emperor,  to  resign  iuto  his  hands  whatever  they 
conijuer  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already  very  much  dis- 
satisfied him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dalmatia,  they  dare  not  think  of 
exasperating  him  further.  The  pope  disputes  with  them  their 
pretensions  to  the  Polesin,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  equal 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  surprising  to  consider 
with  what  heats  these  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a 
kingdom  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  ail  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still  maintain  it- 
self, if  policy  can  prevail  upon ''  force  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Vene- 
tian senate  is  one  of  the  wisest  councils  in  the  world,  though  at 
the  same  time,  Lf  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  have  been 
well  versed  in  their  constitution,  a  great  part  of  their  polities  is 
founded  on  maxims  which  others  do  not  think  consistent  with 
their  honour  to  put  in  practice.  The  preservation  of  the  republic 
is  that  to  which  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  encourage 
idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and  li- 
centiousness in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the 

•  EndemiooT  at  the  recovery^  We  Bay  to  aim  at  the  recovery;  but,  we 
titdeavonT  to  i-ecflver. 

>>  Prevail  upon]  i.  e.  the  aenee  of  gaining  an  injluenee,  simplj;  and  uol 
a  Buperiority,  for  then  he  shonld  liava  said  prevail  over. 
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oommon  people,  to  connive  at  the  viciouBneas  and  debaucBerj  of 
convents,  to  breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  the  terra 
firfna,  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  scorn  and  infamy ;  in  short,  to 
stick  at  nothing  for  the  publio  interest  are  represented  as  the  re- 
nned  parts  of  the  Yenetiin  w  sdom 

Among  ill  the  initanoes  of  their  jolitiLS  (heie  is  none  m  re 
admirable  than  the  great  secrecy  th<it  reign?  in  their  p  iblic  coun 
oils  The  senate  is  generally  as  numeious  as  our  house  of  com 
mens  if  we  only  re:.kon  the  sitting  members  anl  jet  carries  its 
resolutions  so  privately  that  they  are  seldom  tnowa  till  they  dis 
cover  themselves  m  the  eseciition  It  is  not  many  veais  since 
tliey  had  bet'>re  them  a  ^reat  debate  eon(,emmg  the  punishment 
of  one  t  thi,ir  admirals  which  lastol  a  month  together  and  era 
eluded  in  his  condemnation  yet  was  there  none  ot  his  fr  ends 
nir  ot  thcie  wh  had  engaged  w irmly  m  his  defence  ttit  g»e 
him  the  least  mtimition  of  what  was  pasifing  against  him  till  he 
was  actually  seized,  and  m  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noblo  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at  least  to  the 
electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  kings ;  for 
which  reason  they  seldom  travel  into  foreign  countries,  where 
they  must  undergo  the  mortification  of  being  treated  like  private 
gentlemen  :  yet  it  is  observed  of  (Jiem,  that  they  discharge  them- 
selves with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  such  embassres  and  trea- 
ties '  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  republic,'  for  their  whole  lives 

'  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  picture;  such  a  polioj,  literally 
carried  out,  could  never  have  foimed  the  men  who  soBOmplished  the 
marvelfl  of  Venetian  history.  Stiil  the  Venetian  government  waa  an  in- 
exorable government:  and  was  distinguished  fi-om  all  modem  states  by 
rigorously  Ba«rifieing,  like  the  anoieata,  the  individual  to  the  atate. — G, 

'  The  Venetian  ambasaadors  were  required,  on  tlieir  return  home,  to 
make  a  full  report  on  their  embaaBy.  These  reports  have  been  carefully 
preserved  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  form  a  eollaotion  of 

•  Embassies  and  trealies  laid  110031]  An  embassy  being  an  office,  may  bs 
liad  upon  a  man  :  a  treaty,  the  object  of  such  office,  cannot. 
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are  employed  in  intrigaea  of  state,  and  they  naturally  give  them 
selves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  which  the  ministers  of  other 
nations  are  OBly  the  representatives.  Monsieur  Amelot  reckons 
iu  his  time,  two  thousand  five  hundred  nobles  that  had  voices  in 
the  great  council,  but  at  present,  I  am  told,  there  are  not  at  most 
fifteen  hundred,  uot withstanding  the  addition  of  many  new  fami- 
lies since  that  t  m  It  y  t  th  t  w  fh  th  d  t  g 
they  are  not  b!  t  k  p  p  t!  mb  I  g  th  t  th 
nobility  spre  3  |  aJlj  fhr  gh  11  th  b  th  d  th  t 
very  few  of  th  m  d  t  y  1  by  th  w  f  th  p  11 
Whether  this  m  1:  mf  t  d  t  th  1  y  t  th  V  t 
to  the  ordia  y  1  b  y  f  th  y  b  th  t  th  1  t 
plague  which  wptwymyfhmlkw  t  Th  g 
erally  tb.rust  the  females  of  their  families  into  conienti,  the  bet- 
ter to  preserve  their  estates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  nuns  fa- 
mous for  the  liberties  they  allow  themselves.  They  have  operas 
within  their  own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet 
their  admirers,  or  they  are  very  much  misrepresented.  They 
have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  converse  with  them  daily  at 
the  grate,  and  are  ■  very  free  to  admit  a  visit  from  a  stranger. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  Cornaras,  that  not  long  ago  refused 
to  see  any  under  a  prince. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great 
diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high 
occasions,  is  masking.  The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally  grave, 
love  to  give  into  the  follies  and  entertainments  of  such  seasons, 

documents  of  the  highest  value,  for  tho  iUuetration  of  almost  every  part  of 
modern  history.  Uanke  was  among  the  first  to  employ  Ihem  for  this  pur 
pose:  TommaeeopuWifthed  ft  portion  of  those  that  relate  to  French  history; 
and  in  Horenee  the  publication  of  a,  aomplete  coUeoliiin  wss  begun  in 
18a9,  under  the  title  of  "Relaiiooi  dagli  Ambaaoiadoii  Vaneti." — G. 

"  And  ore]  To  avoid   'he  ambiguity,  it  had  been  belter  tv  say,  "  uud 
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when  disguised  in  a  falsi  personage,  thej  are,  indeed,  under  a 
necessity  of  finding  out  diversions  tliat  may  agree  with  the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  make  some  amends  for  tLe  loss  of  several 
pleasures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  continent.  These  dis- 
guises give  occasion  to  abundance  of  love- adventures ;  for  there 
is  something  more  intriguing  in  the  amours  of  Venice,  than  in 
th         f   th  t  1  I  ^      t       h  t  th  t  h    t    y    f 

a  Iwllmk  lit  tydt  I 

Ope  as  th     g     t      t   t  t    f  th  Th 

po  try    f  th  m        g         lly  i      t  ly  ill         th    m 

go  d      Tl  m    t  ft       t  k       f    m  lid 

act  f  th  t  G       k  P  wh    h      m  ton       1     l£ 

rii     1  h    f     wh  d       t    h  f  th         gh 

old  fi  ni  i      k    ^  th        h  th    ra     tl     f  h      p 

ally  wh      th  y  m  y    h  tg    t      t    f      urt    wh  h 

ar        ally     t  p         t  1  j  th  m      y    f  tl        f    A     t 

m         h  ?     Th     1        th  t  w     m    t  g       d    mg  my    t  y 

at  V  w     b    It       th    f  11     mg      bj    t      C  d  S    i 

a  1    f      0  t       d     ^ht  Cse  S    t  w     1     h  d  h 

soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  are  upon  them.  "  Si  leva  Cesare,  e 
dice  a  Soldati,  A  la  fugga.  A'  lo  Seampo."  The  daughter 
gives  the  preference  to  Cfesar  which  ia  made  the  ooeasion  of 
Cato'a  death.  Before  he  kills  himself,  you  see  him  withdrawn 
into  his  library,  where,  among  hie  books,  I  observed  the  titles  of 
Plutarch  and  Tasso.  After  a  short  soliloijuy  he  strikes  himself 
with  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  stabs  him  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one  of  bis  i  ba, 

'  As  Addison  had  fllreadj  sketched  if  not  writf  a,  th  fi  t  pa  t  of 
"  Calo,"  thia  play  could  not  have  suggested  his  subj  t  b  t  th  p  ng 
Boene  of  the  5th  act.  which  wan  not  added  till  juet  b  f  lb  ught  il 
out,  may  have  Bomothing  of  the  same  relation  to  th  t]i  t  A  d  n  \d 
am  has  to  the  Faradiee  Loet. — 0. 
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th  t  h        f       a  t     d  p  tch  L  m    It  by  t         j,    p  Lis  fir  t 
w       d      Th     1    t  m  t         J  t         m  mmd    f  t     m 

tli       1  f  St    \  ^  1     til  t  t  d     t  th       m    t  in 

Til    k    g    f  th     pi  y      d  t         I     b  t  tl     p    t  1 

1    d  to  his  h  I  i  d      1   t  tl    t  tl 

k  Iwy        twthfTt  knftk        kgdl 

wh  h  th  1  ly  t  h  f  m  him  in  th  t  ggl  d  d  t  d 
h       If 

Th    It  1       p    t     b     d     tl        1  1     t  d    m    th  f  th 

tiguh  ptuldt  both         t         fth 

t  th     d  ff  f  tl        t     t     1       !  p  1    g 

Ch  md    d      t     t  jh  th  t        11  t  p 

1       to  th    p    t    b  t    m        th     It  1         th  f      1 

t  btmlttdfptlwltlt  t        t 

eomn  on  1  s      rse      They  hjve  such  a  3  flere  t  tur      hI  pol   1 

ng  tor  J  oet  ctl  n  e  that  th  y  Irop  ee  oral  of  the  r  lette  s  an  1 
appear  n  another  forn  when  they  come  t  be  ri  ged  in  ve  ae 
For  th  B  rea  on  the  Itil  ja  opera  seldom  s  nks  nto  a  poome  s  of 
lang  a^  b  t  am  dst  all  the  meannoBS  and  f  u  1  ty  f  the 
thoughts  h  s  someth  n^  bca  t  ful  and  son  ro  s  n  the  esp  b 
s  on  W  tho  t  th  s  natural  advantage  of  the  to  gue  th  r 
pre  ent  poetry  nouH  appear  wretchedly  low  ^n^  vulgar  notn  ti 
Btand  n^  the  m    j  st  a  nod  allegor  es  that  a  e  so       ch  e 

a    ong   the  wr  ters  of  th  s  nat  on  The   Eaj,I  si   ind  Fre     1 

■who  always  use  the  same  wo  d     n  v    se  a     a      1  na         n 
t  on    are   fore  d   to  ra   e   the  r  1  n^  at,e  w  th  metij  hors  a  d 
fiEjUr  s  or  by  the  p  mpousness  of  the  whole  pi   a      t    w         if 
a  J  1  ttlonesS  that  ajjea  s   n  tl  e  part  cular  p     t    th  t    on  [oso 

t  Th  s  make?  ur  1  lank  verse  vhere  there  s  no  rhyme  to  sup 
port  tU  express  on  ext  e    el    d  £5  ult  to  such  as  a  c  not  naste  a 

A    ng  1      j   ]    ae  t         h  Fl       a    bu    Vldeonkiicw        v 

I  t  1  — 
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in  tie  tongue,  especially  when  they  write  on  low  subject?  ;  and 
'tis  probably  for  this  reason  that  Milton  has  made  use  t  J  such 
freijuent  transpositions,  Latinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases, 
that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary  es- 


The  oomedies  that  I  saw  at  Venice,'  or  indeed  in  any  other 
p    t    f  It  ly  T     d  ff       t       dm       1  wd  th      th  f 

th         utaTh       pth  nt         f^telmd 

and  fall    uto  th    m    t  filthy  d    U   m  an    gs    m  1 1    wb 

th  y  ha      a  mind  tmkth  dnmylh  n 

p    tg         Ily       w    t  b  d        tb  t     f  th     fi  tl  fe- 

lly wl       h  fh  h  t  f      th      th    wh  la 

dig  plmt  fpltydm  Bt 

t  wndthttlptafsjl  d  datn 

fl  h  t  thtg  hyh  ptt 

f       Btit       Tb      arf        tdgb       tewhh      t 
t  y  p        th  t  th     t        th    D    f      H    1  1 

P    t  1  1  1.        11        Th     d    t  b       t  mp    h     1 

tl      wh  1        t    t     f  a  1    1     t  th  t  w  th        1    p  nd  a 

ngtl         lak  p  t  dd  dwul 

bt       hm  yth       h       y       bkdwh<iutt  tf 

G  1        H  pp        t        PI  t      V      1  y        h       th  t 

upj     m    t       d    11        w       fi  m  b        mj  1    t.  d     p 

mi     t  t       1 1  H    1  q  t     t  1      p 

fbld  d!       dt         h        tmtk  mf 

th       t     f    g  t  h  d     t      t  mbl  q  d  t 

hhd^       t         yptthttl         bwylb  11 

attended  with  something  so  comical  in  the  Toiee  and  gestures, 

'  There  le  Bomething  more  appropriate  than  Addiaoo  wa?  aware  of  in 
thiBoonnectiOQof  the  name  of  Venice  with  Italian  comedy;  fov  it  was  there 
that  Goldoni  wae  bovn.  aeTeo  years  after  his  visit,  and  before  the  next 
half  cantuiy  had  passed  away.  Italian  ooinedy  w»(  raised  to  a  rank  saoond 
only  to  that  of  France.— G, 
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that  a  man,  who  is  aensihle  of  the  folly  of  the  part  can  hardly 
forbear  being  pleased  with  it.  Pantalone  is  geneially  an  old 
cully,  and  OoTiello  a  sharper. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  o£  the  Cid,  acted  at  Bolonia,  which 
would  neyer  have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for 
these  buffoons.  All  four  of  them  appear  in  masks  that  are  made 
like  the  old  Roman  persona,  as  I  shall  Lave  occasion  to  observe 
ia  another  place.  The  French  and  Italians  have  probably  de- 
rived this  custom  of  stowing  some  of  their  characters  m  masks, 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Terence 
has  at  the  head  of  every  scene  the  figures  of  all  the  porsone  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  disguises  in  which  they 
acted ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Villa  Mattei  an 
aatick  statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in 
the  eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript.  One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  so  polite 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Romans  and  Athenians"  should  not  look 
on  these  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.  They  might  do  vory  well 
for  a  Cyclops,  or  a  satyr,  that  can  have  no  resemblance  in  human 
features;  but  for  a  flatterer,  a  miser,  or  the  like  characters, 
which  abound  in  our  own  species,  nothing  ia  more  ridiculous  than 
to  represent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  In  persons  of  this 
nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  tho  face  are  often  as  agreeable 
as  any  part  of  the  action.  Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  repre- 
sented never  so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
t-an  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
eery  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play.  The  grimace 
i^iay  be  proper  on  some  occasions,  but  is  too  steady  to  agree  with 
ail.     The  rabble,  indeed,  are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entry 

without  doubt,  tl  eir  reaaous  lot 
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ol  a  disfjuise,  but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  ttera  CO  when  it 
comes  on  tlie  stage  in  a  seoood  scene. 

Since  I  aia  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  forbear  mentiouing  a 
custom  at  Venice,  wbioh  they  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  commoa 
people  of  tJiis  country,  of  singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.'  They 
are  set  to  a  pretty  solemn  tune,  and  when  one  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  answered  by  somebody  else 
that  overhears  him ;  so  that  sometimes  you  have  ton  or  a  dozen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verse  after  verse,  and 
runnmg  onw  tb  the  poemis  far  as  t!ieir  meiaoiie^  will   arry  them. 

Oa  Holy  Thursd'iy  among  tba  severil  sbjws  tint  are  yearly 
e->;hibited  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough  and  particular  to  tbo 
Teuetians  Theie  is  a  set  of  arti'ian'*  who  ly  the  help  of  several 
poles  which  they  lay  aTosa  eioh  Dthers  Bhouldi/rn  build  thera- 
eelveo  up  into  i  hifld  ol  fyram  1  83  that  you  «ee  a  pile  of  men 
in  the  air  f  four  or  five  row«  rismg  ooe  above  another.  The 
we  j,ht  IS  sj  e  jually  listrbited  that  e^eryman  is  very  well  able 
to  bear  his  i  ait  of  it  the  atones  if  I  may  so  (.all  them,  growing 
Itsa  and  leaa  as  they  advance  higher  ^nd  higher  A  little  boy 
rcpiesent?  the  pout  if  the  pyi amid  who  after  a  short  space, 
lea;  a  jff  with  a  great  kal  of  dosterit;  into  the  armi  of  one  that 
catches  h  m  at  the  bottom  In  the  ame  manner  the  whole  build- 
ing falls  to  pieces  I  have  been  the  more  piiti  ulai  on  this,  be- 
cause it  explams  the  following  verse  a  of  Claulisn  which  show 
that  the  Venetians  are  not  the  inventois  of  this  tncL 

Vel  qui  more  avium  sese  jaoulantur  in  auras, 
Corpomque  ledifieant,  eeleri  orescentia  uexii, 
Quorum  eompositam  puer  augmentatus  in  areom 
Emicat)  et  viuctuH  piontEe,  vel  cruribus  hasrens, 
Pendula  Ubrato  figit  vestigia  saltu. 

Claud,  de  Pros,  tt  01yl>.  Ccns. 
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Men,  pil'd  en  men,  with  aolive  leaps  arise, 
And  bdild  tiie  breathing  feljrio  to  the  sliies; 
A  Bfirightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row 
PoiiiU  the  tall  pyramid,  and  ei'owns  tlie  ahow. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of 
Venice  ia  too  modem  to  find  a  place  among  them,  Sannazarius's 
epigram  is  too  well  known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  hua 
celebrated  this  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems.' 

Quia  Venetse  miracnia  proferat  urbis, 

Una  instar  magoi  quie  simul  Orbis  habett 
Salve  ItalQra  Regina,  altie  puloberrima  RomiB 

jEmula,  quie  terris,  quce  dominaris  aqaia  I 
Tu  tibi  vel  Rogoa  eivoa  faeis;  0  Dceua,  0  Ltix 

AnsoniiE,  per  quam  libera  turba  Butnua, 
Pel-  quam  Barbariea  nobis  non  imperat,  el  Sol 

Esoriens  noatro  olarius  orbe  nitet  1  Lib.  3,  el.  1, 

Venetia  stands  with  andleea  beauties  crowii'd. 
And  aa  a  world  within  herself  is  found. 
Hail,  queen  of  Italy  I  for  years  to  coma 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortnl  Rome  I 
HatJons  and  seas  are  in  thy  states  enroU'd, 
And  kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 
Ausonia's  brightest  ornament  I  by  thee 
She  eils  a  sov'reign,  nnenslav'd  and  free ; 


'  There  can 

be  no  greater  proof  of  Addiaon'a  lim 

ited  k 

nowledge 

(,f 

Italian  llteraturi 

!,  than  hia  citing  Sannazara  and  maki 

ug  no 

mention 

i.f 

DeUa  Casa,  whoi 

je  beautiful  sonnet  he  would  certainly 

'have 

known  if  ha 

had  extended  bis  reading  beyond  the  merest  elements. 

QuestipfllaslM"e=l*t»SS^"t»1t« 

D'ostro  B  il  marmi  e  dl  flgu™  bIbIM, 

Fur  pocbe  b  iasee  tise  In^erae  accolte, 

Dsserti  lidi  e  pnvere  Isiilette; 

Ms  gena  arrtlte,  d'ognl  yIbIo  adolte. 

Premenno  11  mar  con  plccLoie  bsrcLelte, 

Che  qni  non  per  domsr  provlnole  molte, 

M.fBgglra«Tilila'™ri8m*te. 

Bob  era  inHrtJdoa  no'peW  loro ; 

ti6  li  rff^nava  Ingotds  lime  d'otu. 

Be  1 1^  T'ha  dBlo  plil  boats  Borte, 

1  opptBBaa  e  morte.— e 
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Heo  tu  sempei-  eris,  qnre  septem  amplecteris  avaee. 

He  tu,  qu£e  modiis  lemula,  Bui^is  aijuia.  Lib.  2,  el.  1. 

Thou  too  ehalt  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foea, 
Whose  circling  wslls  the  sey'n  fam'd  hill?  inclose; 
And  thou,  whoae  rival  tow'rs  invade  the  skies, 
And,  from  amidst  the  waves,  with  equal  glorj  rise. 

FEEEARA,  RAVENNA,  RIMINI. 

At  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Fevrara,  and  in  my  way  thither  ■ 
Baw  several  mouths  of  the  Po,  by  Which  it  empties  itself  into  the 

Adriatic. 

— — ■  Quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  eulfu 

In  male  purpureum  Tiolentjor  iafluit  Amnis,  Vma.  Georg.  i. 

which  is  true,  if  understood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lucan's  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been  very  beautiful, 
had  he  known  when  to  have  given  over. 

Quoque  roagia  nullum,  tellus  ee  solvit  in  anmem 
Eridanus,  fractasqua  Hvolvit  in  lequora  sjlvaa, 
Hesperiamque  eshaurit  aquia ;  hnno  fabula  primunt 
PopuleS  flavium  ripas  umbi-Ssae  coronl: 
Cumque  diem  pronum  trans  verso  limit*  due  ens 
Soooendit  Phaeton  flagrantibna  lethera  loi  is  ; 
GurgitibuB  raptie,  penitus  tellure  peruata., 
Huuc  habuisee  pares  Flicebeia  ignibua  undas.  Lib.  2. 

The  Po,  that  ruahing  with  unoommon  force, 
O'eraets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  course, 
And  rising  fram  Heaperia'a  wat'iy  vrins, 
Th'  exhausted  land  of  all  its  moisture  drains. 
The  Po,  as  sings  the  fable,  firet  convej'd 
Its  wond'riug  cnrrent  through  a  poplar  shade : 
For  when  young  Phaeton  mistook  his  way. 
Lost  and  confounded  in  the  biaze  of  day, 
T]iis  liver,  with  surviving  streams  Buppiy'd, 
When  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  earth  were  dc/d. 
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And  natura'a  self  lay  ready  to  espii-e, 

Queneh'd  tha  dire  Same  timt  Bet  the  world  on  fira 

The  poet's  rufleetions  follow. 

Non  minor  hio  Nilo,  a  Hon  per  plstta  jaoentie 
jEgypd  Libyofts  Kilns  etagnaret  arenas. 
Son  minor  bio  letro,  nisi  quod  dum  permeat  orbem 
later,  casui'os  in  qnalibet  mqnora  fontea 
Aocipit,  et  Soytbioaa  esit  uou  solus  ia  undaa 

Hor  would  the  Nile  more  wot'ry  stores  contain, 
But  that  he  alagnatea  on  his  Lybian  plain: 
ITor  would  the  Bannbo  run  with  greatar  force. 
But  that  he  gathers  in  liis  tedious  eeurae 
Ten  thousand  streams,  and  swelling  as  he  flows, 
In  Seythian  seas  tlio  glut  of  risers  throws. 

That  is,  says  Scaliger,  the  Bridanus  would  be  higger  than  the 
Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than 
tJie  Eridanus.  Wliat  makes  the  poet's  remark  the  more  impro- 
per, the  very  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  as 
he  assigns  it,  is  that  which  really  makes  the  Po  as  great  as  it  is ; 
for  before  its  fell  into  the  gulf,  it  reoeivea  into  its  channel  the 
most  coaaiderable  rivers  of  Piemont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

From  Venice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  sensibly  at  ita 
stated  periods,  but  rises  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
nearer  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Luean  has  run  out  of  his  way  to 
describe  the  pkanomenon,  vihich  h  indeed  very  extraordinary  to 
those  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ocean,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  lets  his  poem  stand  E'ill  that  he 
may  give  way  to  bis  own  reflections. 

Qufique  jaoet  littua  dubium,  quod  terra  fratumque 
Vendicat  alteriiia  vioibus,  cum  funditiir  ingens 
Oeoanua,  vel  odm  rafugis  se  fluctibua  anfert. 
Tentus  ab  extramo  pelagus  sic  ase  volutet 
BwlJtuatque  ferene  ;  an  sidefe  mota  seeniido 
Telliyos  unda  vaga;  lunaribus  lestuat  horis ; 
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Flttmrniger  sn  Titan,  ut  alentea  hanriat  ^tidas, 
Erigat  ooeaimm  fluctasque  ad  aidera  toHat, 
Quoicite  quos  agitat  inuiidi  labor:  at  mihi  Bemp. 
Tn  quieounque  movea  tam  orebras  oausa  meatuf 

Dt  superi  Tolnere,  late.- 

Wast'd  with  aueeessiva  seas,  the  doubtful  strand 
Bj  toms  is  ocBan,  and  by  turns  is  land: 
Whether  the  winds  in  distant  regiooB  blow. 
Moving  the  world  ot  waters  to  and  fro : 
Or  waining  nioona  their  Bettled  periods  keep 
To  swell  the  biilowB,  and  ferment  the  deep; 

Or  the  iir-d  sun,  bis  vigonr  t«  supply. 

Kfliscs  the  floating  mountaina  to  the  sky, 

And  fllaiea  his  thirst  within  the  mighty  tide, 

Do  yon  who  study  nature's  works  decide  ; 

Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire, 

Hor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  preeumptuouslj  inquire. 

At  Ferrara '  I  met  with  nothing  estraordinary.  The  towQ 
is  very  large,  but  estremelj  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  citadel,  aad 
Homething  like  a  fortification  running  round  it,  but  so  large  that 
it  requires  more  soldieva  to  defend  it,  than  the  pope  has  in  hij 
whole  dominiojis.  The  streets  are  as  beautiful  as  any  I  hav« 
seen,  iQ  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The  Benedictines 
have  the  finest  convent  of  the  place.  They  showed  us  in  th^ 
church  Ariosto's  monument :  his  epitaph  says,  he  was  Nobilitati 
"eneris  atque  animi  clarus,  in  rebiu  publicis  adviinistrandis, 
in  regendis  penults,  m  groAmsimis  et  summis  Pontiff  lego- 
tionilms  prudentia  consilio,  ehqumtia  prastantissimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  too 
miles  of  Bavenna.  *     All  this  space  lies  miaerablj  uncultivated 

■He  evidently  did  not  visit  the  library,  where  the  manuscript*  of 
Ariosto  and  Taaso  are  preserved,  nor  Ari(«to'8  house,  nor  Tasao'a  prison 
If  ho  had  seen  Ariosto's  house  ha  would  certainly  have  copied  the  insciip- 
tion— 

Psrva  Befl  upta  nillil,  Bod  nnlll  obnoiin,  Bed  non 

'  Wo  tome  to  Ravenna  and  have  not  a  word  of  Dantp^no  alusiou  to 
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till  you  come  near  Bayenua,  where  the  soil  is  made  extremely 
fruitful,  and  shows  what  much  of  the  rest  might  be,  were  there 
hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  now  on 
hoth  sides  the  road  Tory  marshy,  and  generally  overgrown  with 
i-ushes,  which  made  me  feney  it  was  once  floated  hy  the  sea,  that 
lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  least  doubt  it 
when  I  saw  Bavcnna,  that  is  now  almost  at  the  same  distance 
fioitt  the  Adriatic,  though  it  was  formerly  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Eoman  ports. 

One  may  guess  at  its  ancient  situation  from  Martial's 

Meliiiaqua  Kauiu  garciant  Rayennates.  Lib.  3. 

Ravenua'e  frogs  in  batter  music  oroiik. 

and  the  description  that  Silius  Italicus  has  given  us  of  it. 

Qu^qiie  gravi  remo  liraosia  eegnitor  undia 

Lenta  paludosse  pevscindunt  stagna  RRvenme.  Lib.  8. 

Encumber'd  id  the  nmd,  their  oars  fliviae 
With  heavy  atrokes  the  lhi«k  unwieldj  tide. 

Accordingly  the  old  geographers  represent  it  as  situated  among 
marshes  and  shallows.  The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by 
the  great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for  all 
the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly 
hy  the  sea's  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  so  many  ages.  The 
ground  must  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the 
town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharos, 
that  stand  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  two  from  the 

the  early  Chiiflti an  monuments  whieh  are  very  numerous,  not  a,  word  ETen 
about  "Thaodora  and  Honoria,"  the  most  jierfect  of  Dryden's  poflmg,  and 
what  is  equally  remnrltable,  ao  mention  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  though  he  must 
liave  seen  the  monument — but  in  their  stead,  a  Latin  inacriptioQ  with  a 
very  ingeiiions  interpretation — certainly  an  amusing  ilhistration  of  tlia 
«xulusive  hold  whieh  liis  Latin  studies  liad  taker  of  his  i  ind. — G 
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town,  have  their  foundations  covered  with  earth  for  some  yards, 
as  they  told  me,  which  »  notwithstanding  are  upon  a  level  with 
the  fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  is  probable  they  ''  took 
the  advantage  of  a  rising  grouud  to  set  it  upon.  It  was  a  square 
tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part 
of  it  which  yet  remains  entire,  so  that  its  height  must  have  been 
very  considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It  is  mado  in 
the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanile,  and  is  probably  the  high 
tower  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  36,  cap.  12. 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  is  supposed  to  have  . 
lain  formerly,  there  is  now  a  little  chui-oh  called  the  Rotonda. 
At  the  entrance  of  it  are  two  stones,  the  one  with  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters,  that  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable ;  the  other 
is  a  square  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  inscription  appears  an- 
cient, and  by  the  orcaments  about  it  shows  itself  to  have  been  a 
little  Pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  shipwrecked, 
perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  stands.  The 
first  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  prose, 
is  not  legible ;  the  rest  runs  thus  ; 

RaniiB  domas  hos  prod  u  Kit  alrnnnoa, 

LibertatJs  opus  eontuliC  una  dies. 
Haufraga  mors  pariter  rapuit  qnos  jvinxerat  antS, 

Et  dgpiioea  luotus  rooi-s  periniqna  dedit. 

Botli  with  the  same  indulgent  master  bless'd. 

On  the  same  day  their  liberty  poaacsa'd : 

A  shipwreck  slew  whom  it  had  join'd  before. 

And  left  theii-  common  friends  their  fun'rala  to  deplore. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by  not  know- 
ing th&  circumstances  of  their  story.  It  was  the  naufraga  mors 
which  destroyed  them,  as  it  had  formerly  united  them ;  what 
this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse,  by  their  both 

•  Whieh]  i.  e.  what  n. 
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taviDg  been  wade  freemen  on  the  same  day.  If,  therefore,  we 
suppose  they  had  been  formerly  shipwrecked  with  their  master, 
and  that  be  made  them  free  at  the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  un- 
riddled. Nor  is  this  interpretatioa  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  masters,  a  little 
before  their  death,  to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom,  if  they  bad 
deserved  it  at  their  bands  ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
one,  invplved  in  a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  such  of  his 
slaves  tbeir  liberty,  as  should  have  the  good  luek  to  save  them- 
selves. The  chanool  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  single  stone 
of  four  foot  iu  thickness,  and  a  buadred  and  fourteen  in  circum- 
ference. There  stood  on  the  outside  of  this  little  cupola  a  great 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  but  in 
the  war  that  Louis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  bro- 
ken in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  waa  perhaps  the  same  blow 
that  made  the  flaw  in  the  oupoia,  though  the  inhabitants  say  it 
was  cracked  by  thunder  that  destroyed  a  son  of  one  of  their  Gothic 
princes,  who  had  taken  shelter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold 
what  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot '  that  was  iu 
the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  prince,  who,  after 
a  little  recollection,  answered  me,  "  That  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely, but  that  be  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Csesar."  There  is 
a  oouvent  of  Theatins,  where  they  show  a  little  window  iu  the 
church,  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  entered  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is  represented  in  the  window,  and 
in  Several  places  of  the  church,  and  is  in  ^eat  reputation  all  over 
Italy.  I  should  not,  indeed,  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon  to 
fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  ..till  keep  the  hole 
open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over  such  a  particular  place,  to  give 
BO  superstitious  an  assembly  an  occasion  of  favoring  a  competitor, 
'  lie  pi'oliatily  meaut  an  Abbe. — G. 
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especially  if  he  had  many  friends  among  the  eleotora  that  would 
make  a  politic  iiae  of  such  an  accident :  but  they  pretend  the 
miracle  has  happened  more  than  once.  Among  tho  pictares  of 
several  famous  men  of  their  order,  there  is  one  with  thia  inscrip- 
tion. P.  D.  Thomas  GouldveUus  Ep.  As.  Trid.  consilio  con- 
tra Btereticos,  et  in  Anglia  contra  EUsalet.  Fidei  Co?ifessoT 
conspicuus.  The  statue  of  Alexander  the  Seventh  stands  in  the 
iarge  square  of  the  town ;  it  is  cast  in  hrass,  and  has  the  pbsturo 
that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  pope  ;  an  arm  extended,  and 
blessing  the  people.  In  another  sijuare  on  a  higt  piUar  is  set  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virginj  arrayed  like  a  cLuoen,  with  a  sceptro 
in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head ;  for  having  delivered 
the  town  from  a  raging  pestilence.  The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Italians,  that  one 
often  sees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel  crown,  or  perhaps  a 
circle  of  stars  glued  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of  the  figure, 
which  sometimes  spoils  a  good  picture  In  the  corvont  of  Bene- 
dictines I  saw  throe  bu^^e  ch  ts  of  marl  1  w  th  no  inscription 
on  them  that  I  could  fin  1  though  they  are  ^a  1  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  Valentiniau  H  no  s  an  I  h  s  a  te  Pla  lia.  From 
Eavonna  I  came  to  R  m  a  ha  ng  pas  ed  the  E  b  con  by  tho 
way.     This  river  is  not  so  ve  y  conte  nj  f  ble  t    s  generally 

r  ased  1  y  the      It  u^,    f  the  snows 
1  CiBsar  passed  t  a    ord  n^  to  Lu  an 

Ponte  eaditmodieo  pai-visque  impellitiir  uudia 
Puoioeua  Eabioon,  eutn  fervida  oandnit  lEstas  : 
Porqne  imas  serplt  valles,  et  Qalliea  oeitus 
a  oolonie ; 


Tunc  virsB  prtebebat  hjema,  atque  ausei'at 
Tariia  jam  grayido  pluvialifl  Cynthia  eomu 
Et  madidia  Earl  resoluta  ftatibua  Alpes. 

Wbae  alimmer  lasts,  the  streama  of  Rubioo 
From  their  apent  souioo  in  a  small  OHneiit 
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Hid  in  tlie  winding  vales  fhey  gently  glide, 
And  Italy  fi-om  neighb'iing  Giiul  divide  ; 
Bnt  now,  with  winter  etorina  inoreaa'd,  they  rose, 
By  wat'ry  mnona  pradne'd,  and  Alpine  snowB, 
lliat  melting  on  the  hoary  monntamg  lay. 
And  in  Wiu-m  eastern  winda  diasolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pisatello.' 

Rimini  tas  notliiDg  modern  to  boast  of.  Its  antiquities  are 
as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  for  the  inscription  is  still  legible,  though  not  rightly 
transcribed  by  Gruter.  A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Augustus, 
which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  thougli  part  of  it  is  ruined. 
The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Sugi;estum,  on  which  it  is 
said  that  Julius  Cjesar  harangued  his  army  after  haying  passed 
the  Rubicon.  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  means  look  nn  this 
last  as  authentio  :  '  it  is  built  of  hewn  atone,  like  the  pedestal 
of  a  pillar,  but  something  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it.  On  the  contrary 
the  anoient  Suggostums,  as  I  have  often  observed  on  medals,  as 
well  as  on  Constantine's  arch,  were  made  of  wood  like  a  little 
kind  of  stage,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  represent- 
ed, that  are  supposed  to  have  fastened  the  boards  together.  Wo 
often  see  on  them  the  emperor,  and  two  or  three  general  officers, 
sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  standing,  as  they  made  speeches, 
or  distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people.  They  were 
probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of 
the  army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  must  have  been  built  oa  the 
place,  and  required  some  time  before  it  oould  be  finished. 
'   If  the  observation  I  have  here  made  is  just,  it  may  serve  as  a 

'  It  is  strange  that  this  should  ever  have  been  niistalien  for  the  Riibi- 
eoa,  whieh  ie  a  larger  river,  a  (ew  miles  beyond  Savignano,  about  Iwciity- 
fiva  miles  long,  tmptytag  a  full  stream  into  the  Adriatic,  ami  lieLnii!).'  la 
this  day  the  natne  of  il  E-ubicone. — G. 

'  Aiidison's  doubts  ware  well-foimdad. — (?. 
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00  flim  t    Q  t    th    1         d  F  1     It  nj    t         n  T    j        pi 

la      wh        IP  I  ti    li  w  tl  a  ^    t  d    1    f  th  t  tli 

camp  nt  hn  nt  d  tl  w  k  f  tl  n  t  wh  li 
ar  cut  ut  f  tl  J  i  d  b  a  mad  fbk  hwn  newe 
m  eality  ly  f  tl  t  f  th  1  k  m  t  al  f  the  e  a  e 
on  tl     p  11  f  tl         S  gg    turn,   wk   h  a      figu    d  1  k 

tk  n  n    dal     w  tk     nly  tk      Iff  tk  t  tk  j       m  h    It 

ofbk  f  tn  Attnl  ml  Itn  fnK 
Btaad  th  1  ttle  publ  f  St  Mar  wh  k  I  ulJ  n  t  f  b  a 
Tisitmg,  though  it  Ilea  out  of  tke  common  tour  of  traveUerB,  and 
has  est,esaiTely  had  ways  to  it.  I  shall  kcre  give  a  partioolar  ac- 
count of  it,  because  I  know  of  nobody  else  that  kas  done  it.  One 
may,  at  least,  have  tko  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  something  more 
Bingular  than  can  be  found  in  great  governmentB,  and  form  from 
it  an  idea  of  Venice  in  its  first  beginnings,  whea  it  had  only  a  few 
heaps  of  eartk  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Homo  itself,  when  it  had 
as  yet  covered  hut  one  of  its  seven  tills. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ST.  MARINO. ' 

The  town  and  republic  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  is  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  lay  under  snow  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and 

'  This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Addieon's  qualifications  for  per- 
sonal inquiry,  the  informition  which  it  contains  having  been  gathered  on 
the  spot,  not  copied  from,  guide  books. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  eingular  little  republic  since 
Addiaon  wrote  hia  description  of  it.  In  17B9  it  was  invaded  bj  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  whose  restlesB  spirit,  cut  off  from  the  broa^  field  of  £m«pej» 
polities,  found  a  Tent  in  the  administration  of  the  Bologneso  as  papal 
legate.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  government  had  degenerated  into  an 
oligarehy,  ha  resolved  to  reduce  it  under  the  aubjeotion  of  the  Holy  See, 
planned  an  attoelc  with  all  the  aubtlety  and  aecrecy  with  wbicli  he  hod 
formed  bis  great  scheme  foi'  the  restoratioa  of  the  8paniah  nipnarchy.  and 
wilh  200  soldiers  and  a  troop  of  sbirri,  seized  the  unsuajiecting  liltle  stat^, 
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warm  wcatlier  in  all  the  country  about  it.  THere  is  not  a  spring 
or  fountain,  that  I  could  hear  of,  in  the  whole  dominions,  hut 
they  are  always  welt  provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reseryoirs 
of  rain  and  snow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  aides  of  their 
mountain  is  extraordinary  good,"  and  I  think  much  better  than 
any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side  of  the  Appenines.  This  ])Uta  me 
in  mind  of  their  cellars,  whith  have  most  of  them  a  natural  ad- 
vantage which  renders  thim  exticmely  cool  in  the  hottest  sea- 
sons for  they  have  generally  m  the  si  lea  of  them  deep  holes  that 
run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill  from  whence  there  constantly  is- 

ttiid  deolaied  it  a  forfeiture  to  Rome.  An  appeal  was  mnile  to  the  Pope, 
wbo  lees  doling  than.  hiB  minister  gme  the  inhabitants  permission  to 
dei-ide  for  themselves  whethei  they  wiuld  remain  frca,  or  paee  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  question  was  solemnly  brought  before  the 
citizens  in  public  assembly,  and  the  republic  prosei'ved. 

Daring  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy,  he  sent  Mimge  to  oifer  the 
sister  republic  an  increase  of  territory,  s,  oomplimentary  present  of  two 
cannon,  and  the  protection  of  France.  The  ambassador  was  received  with 
due  solemnity,  his  somewhat  pedantic  speech  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  the  enlargement  of  territory  judiciovisly  lefused,  and  the  com 
pliiiientary  gift  courteously  accepted  It  was  impossible  even  for  Napoleor 
to  do  violence  to  so  modest  a  people,  and  though  he  never  seat  the  cannon, 
he  suffered  the  little  republic  to  live  on  in  tranquil  obsenrity.  Much  credit 
is  duo  to  Antonio  Onofri,  wlio  displayed  great  judgment  and  tirmness  in 
hi"  intercourse  with  Hapoleon,  and  HubseqnenUy  defended  hia  country 
Buecessfiilly  before  the  congress  of  Vienna.  His  tomb  and  bii$t  now  form 
one  of  the  most  tonohing  memorials  in  this  instructive  history. 

In  1841,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution — ^be 
general  council  ti'ansformed  into  a  house  of  I'epiesentativea,  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  deliberating  with  open  doors.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative body.  They  vote  by  ballot,  and  no  act  becomes  valid  unless  sup- 
ported by  twd-thirds  of  the  votes.  The  executive  power  still  lemains  with 
the  two  captains,  who  are  chosen  every  six  months,  one  for  the  town  and 
one  for  Ihe  country.  Between  them  and  the  legislative  body  there  is  a 
council  of  twelve,  of  which  two-tliirds  are  changed  every  yeai. — G. 

■  Eatriordiaarg  good,  for,  esti'aordinarily  good.  This  wayol  Ufing  an 
adje<:tivB  ndverbJ^ly,  is  allowed  in  the  narrelive,  or  faniiliar  stjle;  nnJ 
sucuis  to  liav  taken  its  rise  from  the  ease  and  dispatch  of  prununciatiuu. 
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Bues  a  breathing  kind  of  vapour,  so  verj  chilling  in  the  summer 
timt),  that  a  man  can  scarce  suffer  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  Lt.' 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  these  domin- 
ions. They  have,  what  ttej  call,  three  castles,  three'  convents, 
and  five  churches,  and  can  reckon  about  five  thousand  souls  in 
their  community.  The  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  historians,  who 
mention  this  little  republic,  give  the  following  account  of  its  ori- 
ginal. St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  mason.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  reparation  of  llimini,  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
work,  retired  to  this  solitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper 
for  the  lifo  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigours  and 
austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  he 
wrought  a  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extraordinary 
sanctity,  gained  him  so  great  an  esteem,  that  the  princess  of  the 
country  made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  to  dispose  of  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  cjuickly  peopled  it,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  republic  which  calls  itself  after  his  name.  So  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original 
than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  first  an  asylum  for 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a  resort  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  best  of  their  churches  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  and  holds  his  ashes.  His  statue  stands  over 
the  high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned 
with  three  castles,  which  is  likewise  the  arms  of  the  < 


'  Ha  probably  means  the  remarkable  oavem  at  Borgo,  a  village  of  50C 
inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  residauce  of  the  pi-incipiil 
atizens.— G. 

'  Fonr  convents — aevi  Qteen  square  milee  of  territory,  less  than  tOOO 
innabitante,  and  an  army  3f  forty  men,  though  strictly  speaking  nil  ths 
citizens,  like  our  own,  ore  soldiers (i. 
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woahh.     Thej    ttbttlij  t        ttlgilt         f 

their  state,  and  Ikp       h       aathirrtt  t         ttl 

blessed  ricgin     Iw      th        tttbklw^       t       h 
speak  disrespe  tf  lly    f  h  m  wh  '    t    P        t  li       tl 

manner  as  tho      wh  ted    f  bl    pt      y 

This  petty     pll     L  wltltht        h     Id 

while  all  the     tl        t  t        f  It  ]j  t  1  t  m        h    g  d 

their  masters       dfmfg  t      TI  hlhtojis 

comprised  in  tw    i       h       ,  wh    h  th  y       d      f  ghb         ^ 

prince,  and  in  a  war  ia  which  they  assisted  the  pope  against  a  lord 
of  Eimini.  In  the  year  HOO  they  bought  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  did  another  in  the  year  1 1 70.  The  papers  of 
the  conditions  are  preserved  in  their  archives,  where  'tis  very  re- 
markable that  the  name  of  tho  agent  for  the  commonwealth,  of 
the  seller,  of  the  notary,  and  the  witcesaea,  are  the  same  in  both 
the  instruments,  though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years'  distance  from 
each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  any  mistake  in  the  date,  because  the 
popes  and  emperors  names,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  reigns, 
are  both  punctually  set  down.  About  290  ycais  after  this,  thoy 
assisted  pope  Pius  the  second  against  one  of  the  Malatestas,  who 
was  then  lord  of  Rimini ;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer 
him,  received  from  the  pope,  as  a  reward  for  their  a^si'tance,  four 
little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  their  dominions  reached  half  way  up  a  neigh- 
bouring hill;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  old  extent. 
They  would  probably  sell  their  liberty  as  dear  as  they  eould  to 
any  that  attacked  thorn ;  for  there  is  bat  one  road  by  which  to 
climb  up  to  them,  and  thoy  have  a  very  acrere  law  against  any  of 
their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new 
one  should  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  aro 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  esercised,  and  j-eady  at  a  moraent'H 
call 
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Tlie  sovereign  power  of  the  republic  was  lodged  origimilly  in 
what  they  call  the  Arengo,  a  great  council,  in  which  every  Iioiiso 
nad  its  representative.  But  hecause  they  found  too  much  confu- 
sion in  such  a  multitude  of  statesmen,  they  devolved  their  whole 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  oonnoil  of  sixty.  The  Arengo, 
however,  is  still  called  together  in  oases  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance ;  and  if,  after  due  summons,  any  member  absents  himself,  he 
is  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  English,  which  the 
statute  says  he  shall  pay,  sine  aliqud  diminutione  aut  gratia 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  the  council  of  sixty  (which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  consists  of  but  forty  persons)  has  in 
its  hands  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  half  out. 
of  the  noble  families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  They  decide 
all  by  balloting,  are  not  admitted  till  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  chufle  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thus  far  they  agree  with  the  great  council  of  Venice,  but 
their  power  is  much  more  extended ;  for  no  sentence  can  stand 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  this  council.  Besides,  that 
no  son  can  be  admitted  into  it  during  the  life  of  his  father,  nor 
two  be  in  it  of  the  same  family,  nor  any  enter  but  by  election. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  are  the  two  eapitaneos, 
who  have  such  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  consuls  had,  but  are  cho- 
sen every  six  months.  I  talked  with  some  that  had  been  oapi- 
taneos  six  or  seven  times,  though  the  office  is  never  to  be 
continued  to  the  same  persons  twice  successively.  The  third 
officer  is  the  commissary,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  But  because  the  many  alliances,  friendships,  and  inter- 
marriages, as  well  as  the  personal  feuds  and  animosities  that 
happen  among  so  small  a  people  might  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  bad  the  distribution  of  it ; 
they  have  always  a  fircigner  for  this  employ,  whom  Ibey  chus-j 
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for  three  jenrs,  and  raaintam  out  of  the  public  stock.'  He  must 
lo  a  doctor  of  law,  and  •  man  of  known  Integrity.  He  is  joined 
in  commission  with  the  capitaneos,  and  acts  something  like  tie 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord-mayor.  The  'ommonwealth 
of  Genoa  was  forced  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  jndge  for  many 
years,  whilst  their  repuUic  wa»  lorn  into  the  dirisions  of  Guelpha 
and  a  hi  Th   1     tl  m         th     I  te     th   ph,     u.    wh 

must  li  w      h        t      g  d      m      t       d  by     p  U        1    J 

Heihldtkph  to  tth  k  dl  ptn 
drug   th  I  mp    t  d      H    mn.t  I       t  1      t  th   I    S     y 

old,      d    t      f  th    f     Itj        d  tf     h        Ig  d 

h       tj     th  t  h  k  g  m  y      t       p    il    th 

m  w  Ith  i  1  th  t  th  y  m  y  t  B  1  und  y 
b  d    h  h  1    t  1      ly  f     ti       y  Th    p         t 

pk,  y       d     t    d       m  d  w  11       d         m- 

unl  ym  H  y  W 11  Si  1  1  m  «.  H  h  b 
tinned  for  some  time  among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth 
thrives  under  kis  hands.  Auotker  person  who  makes  no  ordinary 
figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster.  I  scarce  met  with 
any  in  the  place  tkat  kad  not  some  tinctme  of  learning.  I  kad 
the  pcmsal  of  a  Latin  hook  in  folio,  entitled,  SUtuta  lUuXrisi 
nmo!  rdpullicts  8ancti  Marini,  printed  at  Rimini  hy  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public  ministers  says, 
that  when  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  from  the  republic  to  any 
foreign  state  he  shall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  value 

'  Addison  does  not  seem  to  have  keen  aware  that  this,  for  the  soma 
reasons  which  he  has  addueed,  was  the  prevalent  usaga  in  the  Italian  re- 
nablle.  of  tlie  middle  age*  This  olB.er  hore  th.  title  of  foi.M,  wa. 
Biaerallj  .ho...  lor  a  yaar,  was  aoeompaaied  by  two  or  three  doctor,  ol 
olvll  sad  orimia  J  kw,  who  .s.i,l»d  him  «,  judge.,  had  the  eommaad  of 
the  troop,  as  well  a.  thi  power  of  antoraing  the  eaeeation  of  h.s  .eateaoea ; 
and  at  the  apir.tion  ol  hi.  oBaa  wa.  held  to  a  .ever,  ae.oaat  «I  In.  ad- 
mmistratloo,  a  pro.e«  of  laqahy  exprasied  by  the  Italian  woi  1  «» 
iacalo. — G 
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of  a  shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  csteemod  very  honest  and 
rigorous  in  fie  execution  of  justice,  and  seem  to  live  more  happy 
and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  snows,  than  others  of  the 
Italians  do  in  the  pleasantest  Tallies  of  the  world.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  natural  love  that  mankiad 
has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  aversion  to  an  arbitrary  government, 
than  such  a  sav^g^i;  mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  destitute 
of  inhabitants.' 


PESARO,  FANO.  SENIQALLIA,  ANCONA,  LORETTO,  &c.  TO 
ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Pesaro,  Fano, 
S         11  1  A    ona.     Fano  received  its  name  from  the  Fane 

t  mil  f  F  t  e  that  stood  in  it.  One  may  still  see  the 
t  mph  1  h  ted  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  much 
d  f  d  by  t  m  but  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire  with  all  its 
n      pt  tlj  out  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  build- 

ng      In       h     f  these  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain, 
wh       th    w  t  US  continually  through  several  little  spouts, 

w!  h  I  k  J  freshing  in  Uiese  hot  countries,  and  gives  a 
gr  t  1  t  the  air  about  them.  That  of  Pesaro  is  hand- 
1yd  ^  d  \ncona  is  much  the  most  considerable  of  these 
t  w  It  t  d  n  a  promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful  at  a 
d  t  th  wL  you  are  in  it.  The  port  was  made  by  Trajan, 
f  wh  h  h  h  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  him  by  the  seaside. 
The  marble  of  this  arch''  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  bemg 

*  The  author  has  paid  this  little  republic  the  oompliraant  to  tell  its  eio- 
tj  in  vety  good,  Engliah. 

'•  The  miirble  of  lhi»  arch.  This  irhole  sentence,  M  it  stands,  is  very 
faulty-  To  mafie  the  expression  exact,  we  should  either  read  "The  miir- 
ble of  this  aroli  looks  •'ai-y  white  and  fresh,  as  being  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  salt  vapours;  to  '  lat,  by  conliitwd  frettiug,  it  jireserves  itsel/,"  diu.  oi' 
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p      (1  t     th    w    d       d      U  p  tt  t  bj        t        lly 

f    tt    J,    t  p  t    If  f    m  th  t  m  oldy      1         wL    1      tl 

f  th  ra  t        1    L  t      t  d      Tb       h  tt      It  I  1 

ygwt       &l!tli         fEra       F  dA  trnjll 

h        tl  w       p     1    lly  d  d        m         th 

K  m        betw    n       h  h  y       t  ted  t         p  1 

th       th  t  w  1  t    th  th  t    f        t    y  wh    h 

p    p    Ij  t     mph  1        h         Th      t  A  w  t 

fgrttltoT]  fthprthhdmdtl  a.ltw 
th         Ih         mt        dw         pbblyf         m  ftt 

t  Omyhw  b  thwdmfth 

anc  eut  Romans  who  to  encourage  the  r  e  uperors  n  the  r  ncl  j 
t  oil  of  do  ng  good  to  tl  e  r  country  ^aye  tl  e  aa  e  honours  t 
the  great  act  ons  of  peace  wh  ch  turntd  to  tl  e  al  antage  t  fl 
pnbl  0  as  to  tl  oso  of  war  Tl  ?  s  yerj  remarkable  m  t!  e 
me  1  k  that  ire  at  n  ped  on  the  same  oceis  ons  I  remember  t 
haye  seen  one  of  L  all  a  s  w  tl  a  tr  in  pi  »]  arch  on  the  reveri 
th  t  w  ia  m  le  1  y  the  senite  s  o  ler  for  h  s  hiv  ng  ren  tted  a 
tax  R  XXXX  RBMIS-^i  =1  C  Tie  modal  wl  hws 
made  for  Trajan  in  remerabranoe  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is 
very  common.  The  reverse  has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  running 
across  it,  and  betwist  them  both  a  boat  with  this  inscription, 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI.  S.  0. 
I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  ascribe  thia  medal  to  another  ocear 
sion,  but  Eellorio,  in  his  additions   to  Angeloni,  has  sufficiently 
refated  all  he  says  on  that  snbjoct. 

At  Loretto  I  inijuired  for  the  English  Jesuists'  lodgings,  and 
on  the  staircase  that  leads  to  them,  I  saw  seyeraJ  pictures  of 
such- as  had  been  esecuted  in  England,  as  the  two  GarnotSj  Oid- 

mther,  thus:  "The  marble  of  this  flreh  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  be- 
ing exposed  to  tlie  winds  nnd  salt  vapours,  thdt,  by  eonlionally  fietting  il, 
preserve  it  from  tliat  mouldy  colour,  i^  gnterallj/  eonlraclfd  liy  tkf  aa™t 
uiUlcrials,  in  other  daildingi." 
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com,  and  others,  to  the  iiumber  of  thirty.  Whatever  were  tlioir 
crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  suffered  for  their  religion,  and 
Bome  of  them  are  represented  lying  under  such  tortures  as  are 
not  in  use  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  set  by  themselves, 
with  a  knife  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signify  that 
they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  holy  house  and  trea^urv  arc  surprisingly 
great,  and  as  much  surpassed  my  expectation,  as  other  sights  have 
generally  fallen  short  of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an  admission, 
and  g  Id  t..  if  1  ks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incredible  num- 
b  f  p  us  tones.  There  will  be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the 
J  w  !  f  th  g  atest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its 
p  n  nt  nu      n  its  present  fervour.     The  last  offering  was 

m  d     by  tl      ij      n  dowager  of  Poland,  and  coat  her  ly.OOO 
wns      S  m    ha      wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this 
t  y  t  1  es  so  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  so  weakly 

g  a  1  d  B  f  b  des  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
su  t  ta  n  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over 

h  m  t  n  at  p  nt,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
Adriatic.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  christian 
prince  to  surprise  it,  who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro  with- 
out suspicion,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  disguised 
like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate  for  him;  for  there  have  been  some- 
times to  the  number  of  100,000  in  a  day's  time,  as  It  is  generally 
reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  holy  house, 
and  the  horror  of  an  action  that  would  be  resented  by  all  the 
catholic  princes  of  Europe,  will  be  as  great  a  security  to  the  place 
a^  the  strongest  fortification.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to 
Bee  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  lie  dead  and  untouched 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty  and  misery,  as  reign  on  all  aides 
jf  them.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but  the  pope '  would 
'  Addison's  oODJeoture  was  confirmed' in  1737,  when  Pius  VI.  employej 
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m  k         f  til      t  f     y  g    t     1     ty «  < 

h  uld      d  tt     H  ly  S  an       ft       t    w     w  th  th 

Tk  r         111  ">  hptttFI 

t  b  t  1    k         tl  t  k    p     t  w    Ith  tl    t  m       d 

t      tb  m     y      U  jl  f  Italy         th     h  dd 

dm  t  th      b      b  tb  t    1  Id     p 

yp  fblfcdt  dp  It 

th  b  11  t        d      t  t  d     mpl  y  d 

m  ti    T  w     li       k    It  ly  tb    m    t  il         1     g      ™t  y 

El        Tb  f  tb     1    ly  h  bly  d     g    d       d 

t  1  bj  tk    g      t        (         f  It  ly  tb  t  fl         b  1    !      t 
b      1    d  y  Tb       t  t         f  tb     '^  byl  y  fi    ly 

w    ugbt        bftli  Iff       t  Ipt        as         Ik 

w       tb         f  tl      p    pb  t        d  tb  tl   m      Th         f    f  tb 

t  ptdwtbtlamkidfd  Tk  d 

t  tb      p!  d    i    t     I  fi  y         h     t    m  d     tl 

ig  f  S  p         t     bim        1       1    t     f,  f 

]    tb       d         1  t    11  th    fek    tl  f  tk  t.    h         m  tk    f, 

t       y    m    hi        Tl  t       f  tl      k      b  1  t     h      f 

C       tb        b  w  th  m    y        pt         t  j,        tb  m 

b  I  Th    p  p         t  t  d  tb    f  unt       1 J  t  w     Id 

make  a.  nuble  akow  in  a  place  less  bi-autifled  with  ao  m     y    tl 
productions  of  art.     The  spicery,  tke  cellar  and  its  furniture,  and 
(he  great  reyeuues  of  the  convent,  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
House,  arc  too  well  known  to  he  here  insisted  upon. 

"Whoever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  imposture,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  the  kint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old 
Homans  paid  to  the  cjttage  of  Romulua,  which  stood  on  mount 
Canitol,  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  deeay. 

the  tpeasni^ee  of  Loretto  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  treaty  of.  Tulentino. 
Since  then,  new  gifts  have  poured  in,  and  the  treasury  ia  0[icc  iiiur^  well 
SlleO.— G. 
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Virgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little  thatched  palace, 
that  represents  it  standing  in  ManliuB's  time,  ,327  years  after  tho 
death  of  Romulus. 

In  suniiQO  cuBtos  Tarpeiie  Manlius  arcis 

Stubat  pro  templo,  et  oftpitolva  celsft  tanebat ; 

Romnleoqiie  reoens  horrebat  regia  eulmo.  -En  lib.  B. 

High  on  0  rock  heroic  Monlius  stood 

To  guard  tlia  templo,  and  the  temple's  god: 

Then  Rome  was  pnop,  and  there  you  ni^ght  behold 

The  palace  thatch'd  with  straw.— —    Deyden. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Eome,  I  passed  through  Koca- 
nati,  Maeerata,  Tolentino,  and  Foligni.  In  the  last  there  is  a 
convent  of  nuns  called  la  Conteasa,  that  has  in  the  church  an 
incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.'  At  Spoletto,  the  next 
town  on  the  road,  are  some  antiquities.  The  moat  remarkable  is 
an  aqueduct  of  a  gothic  structure,  that  conveys  the  water  from 
mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its 
height  bj  any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way 
hence  to  Temi  I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  so  many 
of  the  poets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  maHng  oat 
tie  whit«  that  drmk  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
still  the  same  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry,  and  have  a 
great  many  osen  of  a  whitish  colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  -It  is 
probable  this  breed  was  first  settled  in  the  country,  and  oontinn- 
ing  still  the  same  species,  has  made  the  inhabitants  impute  it  to 
a  wrong  cause;  though  they  may  as  weU  fancy  their  hogs  turn 
black  for  some  reason  of  the  same  nature,  because  there  are  none 
iu  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and  Mevania 
that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  victims 
with  which  they  furnished  all  Italy. 

'  Now  m  the  Yitiean,  in  the  same  hall  with  the  Ti'ansfigu ration,  but 
BlJil  known  as  tbe     MadoQua  di  Foliguo."— G. 
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Qua  formoa^  buo  ClitumnuE  flumina  \vico 

Int^it^  at  niveoa  abloit  Ooda  boves.  Pkop.  lib  2. 

Hmo  albi  Clitumno  greges,  at  masiiiia  taunis 

Viotima,  asepe  tuo  pei-fuai  flumina  sacro 

Komanoa  ad  templa  Detlm  duxere  triumphos.     GiMiaa.  2.  Vina, 

There  flowa  Clitumoua  through  the  ftow'ry  plain ; 
WhoBO  waves,  fof  triumphs  after  prosp'roua  war, 
The  victim  ox,  and  snowj  sheep  prepare. 

Patulis  Clituninua  in  ai'vis 

Candentee  gelido  profundit  flumine  tanros.    Sii,  iTjt,,  lib.  2, 

Tauriferia  ubi  ae  Mevania  campiB 

Eiplieat — ■ Ll-c  lib.  1. 

Atque  ubi  latis 

Projeota  in  oampia  nebulae  exhalat  iDei'tea, 
Et  sedet  ingentem  paacena  Mevania  taiirum, 
Dona  Jovi Idem,  lib.  6. 

Neo  ai  vaeuet  Mevania  valles, 

Ant  pr£cstent  niveos 
Suffieiam 

Pipguior  Hiapullit  traharetur  taurus  et  ipsa 
Mole  pigar,  non  finitimfl  nutritua  in  herbs, 
Lseta  sed  ostaudena  Clibumnt  pascua  aauguia 
Iret,  et  S.  graadi  cervix  ferienda  miuiatro.  Juv.  Sat,  12. 

A  bull  higb  fed  should  fall  the  eaerifioe, 
One  of  Hiapulla's  huge  prodigioua  aize : 
Not  one  of  those  our  neighb'ring  pastures  feed. 
But  of  ClitumnuB  wljitest  saerad  breed : 
The  lively  tinetura  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Should  elaarly  prove  the  riehneas  of  his  food  ; 
A  neat  so  strong,  so  lai'ge,  as  would  command 
The  speeding  blow  of  some  uncommon  hand. 

Mr.  Conghkvb. 

I  aliall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  cjuote  Claudian. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  course,  formerly  called  Interamna. 
for  the  aame  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia  was  named  Mesopotamia. 
We  enter  at  the  gate  of  the  three  monuments,  so  called,  because 
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there  stood  near  it  a  monument  erected  to  Ta«itus  the  historian, 
with  two  others  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  all  of 
them  natives  of  the  place.  These  were  a  few  years  ago  demol- 
ished hy  thunder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  aie  in  the  hands  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  shown  a 
square  marble,  insetted  in  the  wall,  with   the  following  inscrip- 


Sflltiti  perpetual  Angustie 

Liberia tjqoe  Pubii«!e  Populi  Romani 
Genlo  niDnicipi  Anno  post 
Interamnara  Conditam. 

D.  CC.  IV. 


millus  Scnbonianus  was  consul  under  the  reign  of  Tiberms,  and 
was  afterwards  put  tfl  death  for  a  conspiracy  that  he  had  formed 
against  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that 
his  name  and  consulate  should  be  effaced  out  of  all  public  regis- 
ters and  iaeeriptions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improhable,  that  it 
was  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  mentioning. 
There  are  near  this  monument  the  ruias  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
with  snme  of  the  caves  entire.  I  saw  among  the  niins  an  old 
heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  thvt  it  is  hollowed, 
like  a  dish,  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not  this  end  m  which  the  sac- 
•  Vide  FubL  Consul.  Sioul. 
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rifice  was  laid,  as  one  may  guess  fi'om  the  make  of  the  festoon 
that  runs  round  the  altar,  and  is  inverted  when  the  hollow  stands 
uppermost.  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  theatre, 
lie  two  pillars,  the  oue  of  granite,  and  the  other  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful marble,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  the  famous  cascade 
about  three  miles  from  Temi.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  Velino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  seventh  .^neid.— ito- 

The  channel  of  this  river  lies  very  high,  and  is  shaded  on  all 
sides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  trees  that 
preserve  tlieir  verdure  all  the  year.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  them,  and,  by  reason  of  their  height,  are 
more  exposed  to  tho  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than  any  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  whioh  gives  occasion  to  Vir^l's  rosea  rura  (dewy 
countries).  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fall,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.  It  throws  it- 
self into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  whioh  has  probably  been  worn  by 
such  a  constant  fall  of  water.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom 
on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
it,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  smoke  aaoending  from 
some  vast  furnace,  and  distils  in  perpetual  tains  on  all  the  places 
that  lie  near  it,  I  think  there  is  something  more  astonishing  in 
this  cascade,  than  in  aO  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and  could 
not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had  never  met  with  it 
in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especially  in  Claudian,  who  makes  his 
Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar,  which 
runs  just  below  .it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would  have 
been  so  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem.  But  at  present  I 
do  not  in  the  least  question,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which 
Tirol's  Alecto  shoots  herself  into  hell ;  for  the  very  place,  the 
great  reputation  of  it,  the  fall  of  waters,  the  Wvods  that  enconi- 
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pass  it,  with  tlie  smoke  and  noise  that  arise  from  it,  are  all 
pobted  at  in  the  description.  Perhaps  he  would  not  meation 
the  name  of  the  river,  because  he  has  done  it  in  the  verses  that 
precede.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  cascade  is  not  far  off  that 
part  of  Italj,  which  has  been  called  lialia  Med  itullium. 

Est  loouB  Italiie  medio,  sub  moDtilms  altis, 

Nobilis,  et  famll  multia  memoratoB  in  oris, 

AmsoQcti  viillaB,  densis  tunc  fiondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrinque  latus  memoria,  medioque  fragosv 

Dat  sonitum  sasia  et  torto  vortioe  terrene : 

Hie  speous  hocrendum,  «t  sieTi  spiracula  Ditis 

Monstrantur,  ruptoque  ingons  Aoheronte  yorago 

Pestiferas  aparit  fauoea,  queia  oondita  Erinnys 

Invisum  cumen  terras  cielumque  levabat.  Mn.  1 

In  the  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

There  lies  a  vale,  Amsanotua  is  the  name, 

Below  the  lofty  mounta:  on  either  side 

Tliiok  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  hide : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  saered  wood 

An  arm  arieeth  of  the  Stygian  flood  ; 

Whieh  falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  aound 

Whirls  the  blact  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Here  Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell. 

And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jawa  of  helL 

To  this  infernal  gate  the  fury  fliea. 

Here  bides  her  hated  head,  and  fioes  tlie  lab'ring  sties. 

Dbtdfn. 

It  was  iudecd  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world  foi  a  fury  to 
nialfe  her  exit,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation  with  distractions  and 
alarms ;  and  I  believe  every  reader's  imagination  is  pleased,  when 
he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempest, 
and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  and 
confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among 
the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Nera.  The  channel  of  this 
last  river  is  white  with  rocks,  and  the  surface  of  it,  fcir  a  long 
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space,  ooverod  with  froth  and  bubbles  ;  for  it  runs  all  along  upon 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that  oppose  its 
passage ;  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  misturc  of 
sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  described  by  Virgil,  in  tliat 
verse  which  mentions  these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Roraan  names 

Tartarean!  iotendit  vocem,  qui  protinue  omna 

CoQtremiut  uemiie,  at  sylvte  intonuere  prafuudBS, 

Andiit  »t  Inagi  Triviie  lacue,  audiit  amnis 

Sulfured  Nar  albus  aquS,  fontesque  Velini.  JEn.  7. 

The  eaor«d  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 

The  Vcline  fountains,  and  aulphureoua  Nar. 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  tlie  signal  of  the  war.  Devdes. 

He  makes  the  sound  of  the  fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Nera  to  the 
very  sources  of  Velino,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular 
quality  in  a  river,  the  other  poets  seldom  fail  of  copying  after 


-  Sulphureus  Kar. 

-  Narque  alboBociitibus  undis 


lua 

Et  Nar  v 

tiatue  odor< 

c 

Cla 

hoary  Nar, 
if  sulphur,  Bawn, 

throws. 

From  this  river  our  nest  town  on  the  road  receives  the  name 
of  Narni.  I  saw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augus- 
tus's bridge,  that  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  ruins  in  Italy.  It  has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm 
as  one  entire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbroken,  the  broadest 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  though  by  reason  of  its  great  height,  it 
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does  not  appear  bo.  The  middle  one  was  atill  much  broader. 
They  join  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Raj  takes  them 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

Sed  Jam  parce  mihi,  neo  abutere  Navnia  quinlo. 

Ferpeliio  lioeat  siu  tibi  poutB  frui  I  Lib.  7. 

Preserre  mj  better  purt,  and  spare  my  friend ; 
So,  Nai'ni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  stand. 

From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village, 
that  stands  where  the  castle  of  Ocriculum  did  formerly,  I  turned 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Oc 
riculum,  that  lie  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  There  are  still 
Bcattered  pillars  and  pedestals,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half  buried 
in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  subterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing  by  itself  in 
the  Campania,  I  did  not  c[uestion  but  it  had  a  classic  name,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  it  to  be  Mount  Soracte.  The  Italians  at  pre- 
sent call  it,  because  its  name  begins  with  an  S.,  St.  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Appenines,  and  of  our  whole 
journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by 
the  variety  of  scenes  we  passed  through.  For  not  to  mention 
the  rude  prospect  of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gutters 
deep  wtrn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain  and  snow- 
wattr,  or  the  long  thinnels  jf  s^nd  wmdmg  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  sometimes  filled  with  so  manv  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six 
days  tiavellmg,  the  several  seasons  of  the  Tear  ia  their  beauty 
and  perfection  We  were  sometimes  smvenng  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  mountain  and  a  little  while  after  baikmg  in  a  warm  valley, 
coveted  with  violeto  and  almond  trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  al- 
ready swarming  o(  ei  them  though  hut  in  the  month  of  February, 
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Sometimes  oiir  road  led  ub  thrOHgh  grovea  of  olives,  or  bj  gar 
deus  of  oranges,  or  into  aeveral  toUow  apai'tments  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains,  that  look  like  so  many  natural  green- 
houses ;  as  being  always  shaded  with  a  great  varietjt  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  never  lose  their  verdure. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  whieli  has  boon 
spoken  of  by  most  of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  passed  it,  but 
shall  set  down  Claudian's  account  of  the  journey  that  Honoriua 
made  from  Kavenna  to  Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the  same 
road  that  I  have  been  describing, 

AnlJquEB  muros  egressa  Rayennse 

Signs  movet,  jamque  ora  Padi  portusque  relinquit 
Flumineoa,  certie  abi  l^ibns  advena  Nerens 
jEstuat,  et  pronas  puppee  nunc  amne  seeundo 
Nunc  redeuute  veliit,  nudataque  littora  fluctu 
Deserit,  ooeani  lunaribus  temitla  domnis ; 
Ltetior  hino  fano  reoipit  Fortuna  vetusto, 
Despioitucque  vagus  prtscuptS  valle  Metaurus, 
"  Quit  mons  arte  patene  vivo  se  perforat  area, 
Admisitqne  viam  sects  per  viBcera  nipis, 
Exuperons  delubra  JoviB,  eaxoque  minantes 
AppeninigeniB  cu!ti(£  paetoribua  ar&e; 
Quin  et  Clitumni  sacraa  victoribus  uudas, 
Candida  qnee  latlis  prtebent  armenta  trlumpbis 
Visere  eora  ftiit.    Nee  te  miracula  fontis  >• 
Prfeterennt;  taoito  pasBU  quem  aiquis  adiret, 
Lentna  erat ;  si  voce  gradnm  majore  oitSsBet, 
Commistia  fervebat  aquis  oimque  omnibus  una 
Sit  Datura  vadis,  similes  nt  corporis  umbras 
Oateodant ;  l™c  sola  novam  jauctaotia  eortem 
Humanos  properant  jmitari  fiumina  mores. 
Celsa  debiuc  patulum  prospectans  Nai'nia  oampunj 
Regali  calcatur  equo,  rarlque  coloiis 
Hon  prooul  amnis  adest,  urbi  qui  nouiinia  auetor 
nice  sub  dene*,  sylvis  arctatus  opacis 
Intel'  atrumqufl  jugiim  tortis  anfractibus  albet 

*A  highway  made  by  Vespasian,  Ike  Uie  Grotto  Oaearo  near 
Naples. 

b  This  fountain  is  cot  known. 
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Inde  ealutoto  llbatia  Tibride  n  jrapiiB, 
Eioipiunt  avcus,  operosaqne  semita,  vsstJB 
MolibuB,  et  Quioquid  tantsi  piwmittijui'  urbL 

Thay  leave  Ravenna  and  the  mouths  of  Po, 
That  all  the  boi-ders  of  the  town  o'erflow  ; 
And  spreading  round  in  one  eontiau'd  lake, 
A  spaoioua  hospitable  harbour  make. 
Hither  the  seas  at  stated  limea  roaort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port  T 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again. 
And  render  back  their  eai^o  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the  restleas  ocean  guides, 
Driv'n  to  and  fro  by  such  snbmiaeive  tides. 
Fair  fortune  neitj  with  looks  aerone  and  liind, 
Receives  'am,  in  her  ancient  fane  easlirin'd; 
Then  the  high  hilla  they  cross,  and  from  below 
In  diatant  murmurs  hear  Metaurus  flow  ; 
Till  to  Ciitumno's  sacred  streams  they  eome, 
That  send  white  vielima  to  almighty  Eome  ; 
When  her  triumphant  sons  in  wai'  sueceed. 
And  slaughter'd  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 
At  Narni'a  lofty  seata  aniv'd  from  far 
They  view  the  windings  of  tlia  hoary  Nar; 
Thvongh  roots  and  woods  impetuously  he  glidea. 
While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  surface  hides. 
And  now  the  royal  guest,  all  dangers  pass'd. 
Old  Tiber  and  his  nympha  salutes  at  laat ; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  hare  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads: 
While  stately  vanlts  and  tow'ring  piles  appeal'. 
And  show  the  world's  metropolis  ie  near. 

Silias  Italicua,  who  Las  taken  more  pains  on  tlie  geography 
of  Italy  tlian  any  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  most  of  the  rivers  that  I  saw  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of 
it  He  has  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really  such)  which  Macro 
bins  has  objected  to  Virgil,  of  passing  from  one  place  to  anotJier, 
without  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  situation,  in  which 
Homer's  catalogues  are  observed  to  be  much  more  methodical  and 
esact  than  Virgil's. 
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montiboB  tTmbri, 
Hos  Ms,k  Sapisque  lavant,  rapidasque  sonanti 
Vortioe  cootorquena  undaa  per  saxa  Metaurus, 
Et  lnvat  ingehtem  perfnndena  flumine  saero 
Clitiimnus  tauram,  Narque  aibescentibus  nndiB 
In  Tibrim  properana,  nnefflqna  iuglorius  humor, 
Et  Clania,  et  Eubieo,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  3etoa 
Sed  pater  ingeiitl  medios  illabitnr  amne 
Albulii,  at  immotS  peratringit  msinia  ripa, 
Hia  nrbes  arva,  etlatie  Merunia  pratiB, 
Hispellum,  et  duro  moiiti  per  saxa  reeumbens 
Harnia.  etc — — So,.  It.  lib.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  poets,  I  shall  end  this  chapter 
with  two  or  three  passages  out  of  them,  that  I  have  omitted  m- 
sei'ting  in  their.proper  places.' 

Sit  eisteniH  mih!  quam  vinea  ma1o  SaveniiiE, 

C&m  poaaim  multo  vendere  pluria  aquam.  Mak.  iib.  fi. 

Lodg'd  at  Eavenna,  (water  sells  so  doar)  , 
A  eiBtam  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callldus  impoauit  nuper  mihi  oaupo  Ravannffi ; 

Cum  peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  iUe  merum.  Id. 

By  a  RaTenna  vintner  onoe  betray'd, 
So  mooh  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  ; 
But  whan  I  thought  the  purehas'd  liquor  mine. 
The  rascal  fobb'd  me  oft  with  only  wine. 

'  It  seeme  strange  that  while  he  quotes  so  freely  from  Claudian,  and  SiHus 
ItalioUB,  and  the  writers  of  that  olaaa,  Addison  should  have  made  so  little 
use  of  Horace's  odes.   He  passes  the  Metanrus  without  recalling  Hamiibal's 


and  looks  up  at  Soraeta  without  repeating, 

VUcs,  ut  8ltB  8t6t  nlve  csuaianm 

Satiate 

whioh,  as  tha  modern  reader  will  remember,  awakened  such  bitter  recol- 
leetione  in  Byron.  Indeed,  he  would  seem  intentionally  to  hare  omitted 
llie  more  familial-  passages  of  the  classics  ea  well  aa  the  objects  most  com 
iconly  roeorded  by  other  trftvellore. — G. 
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Stat  fucftve  coins  nee  Sidono  vilior  Ancon, 

Murioe  nee  Tjrio. Sn.  It.  lib.  8. 

The  wool  when  sliaded  with  Anoona'a  dye, 
Maj  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  parple  via. 

Fountain  water  is  stiSl  very  scarce  at  Ravenna,  and  was  pro- 
liably  much  more  so,  when  the  sea  was  within  its  neighbour- 

FEOM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

t  E  m     It    k  a  view  of  St.  Peter's,  at.d 

th        t    11    ny  return  from  Naples,  wliRn 

d  1  gh  to  consider  what  I  saw. 

w  p    t  t  on  at  first  entering  it,  but 

d  bly,  and  mends  upon  the  eye 

p    p    t  so  very  well  observed,  that 

d      t  distinguishes  itself  above  the 

t    m  ly  I     h,  nor  long,  nor  br jad,  he- 

la  J     t    q  ality.      As  on  the  cjntrary, 

d    1     th  wness  of  the  areh  iiakes  it 

t       1    gth     the  lowness  often  opens  it 

f  f      me  other  particnla.',  makes 

g      t  ]  rf    tion.     Though  every  thing 

bl     tl     n     t  astonishing  part  of  it  is  the 

g  t    tl     t  [     f  it,  I  was  surprised  to  find 

I  w  th      kiirch,  is  not  the  tame  that 

lit  d  th    1    t  of  them  being  «  kind  of 

d  th      t  IT    Ijmg  betwixt  them  both,  by 

1  St,  Pater's— Vide,  for  a  beautiful  application  of  this  faot  so  generally 
conflrmed  by  the  experienea  of  travellers,  the  fimt  paragraph  of  ArnoWa 
tnaugqral  lecture— (Lee,  on  Mod.  history).  Coo  er  in  his  letters  on  Italy, 
says,  that  he  did  not  reoeiye  thi^  improasioo,  and  attributes  the  oii'oum- 
sbiHoee  to  hia  nautical  experiencn  ia  judgiug  by  the  eye  of  heigbta  oiiil 
diataiiwa— G. 


Upon  my            1 

th5  Botunda  leavi  g 

I  should  ha     t 

8t.  Peter's      IJ  m 

enhlrges  its  If          11 

every  mome  t       Th 

nothing  app  ar    t 

rest.     It  seem           1 

cause  it  is    11     f  th 

in  our  Goth          th 

rise  in  hcigl  t 

in  breadth,       th    d 

any  single  p    t    i  j 

in  this  ehur  h        dm 

cupola,     Uj  n  my  g 

that  lie  dom     wh    1 

one  looks  up  n  w  th 

case  to  the    th 
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whiet  ooe  ascends  into  the  balL  Had  there  been  only  the  out- 
ward, dome,  it  would  not  hayq  shewn  itself  to  an  advantage  to 
those  that  are  in  the  church  ;  or  had  there  only  heen  the  inward 
one,  it  would  scarce  have  been  seen  by  those  that  are  without ; 
had  they  both  been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  the 
pillars  would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported  it.  After 
having  surveyed  this  dome,  I  wont  to  see  the  Rotunda,  which  ia 
generally  s^d  to  have  been  the  model  of  it.  This  church  is  at 
present  so  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as  Pliny 
has  described  it,  that  some  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
the  same  temple  ;  but  the  Cavalier  Eontana  has  abundantly  satis- 
fied the  world  in  this  particular,  and  shewn  how  the  ancient 
ligure,  and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon,  have  been  changed  into 
what  they  are  at  present,  This  author,  who  is  now  esteemed  the 
best  of  the  Koman  architeota,  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on 
Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  which  is  not  yet  |)rinted. 

After  having  seen  these  two  master-pieces  of  modern  and  an- 
cient architecture,  I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whether 
the  ordinary  figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  christian  temples 
be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence,  and 
cannot  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  for  such 
spacious  buildmgs  than  the  rotund.  I  must  confess  the  eye  is 
b  tt  fill  1  at  fi  t  entering  the  rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whnle 
b  auty    n  1  n  aoTi  fi    nee  of  the  temple  at  one  view.     But  such  as 

b  It  n  th  f  m  of  a  cross,  give  ua  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
N  s  it  easy  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  show  in 
n  what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Peter's,  when  ha 
d  me.  If  he  looks  upward  he  is  astonished  at 
w  of  tie  cupoia,  and  has  a  vault  on  every  side 
of  him,  that  uiakeo  one  of  the  beautifullest  vistas  that  the  eye  can 

1  The  elinwh  of  Santa  Marin  Dogli  Angeli,  built  by  MiohHeVAngelo,  in 
ILe  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  ifl  a  atill  niorB  eitikiug  ilUiatfation  of  this.— G. 
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possibly  pass  through.  I  know  that  such  as  are  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancieots,  will  finil  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties' 
the  arohltects  themselves  never  thought  of,'  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  moderns  in  that  art  tella  ub,  the  hole  m  the  roof 
of  the  Rotunda  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  m'ikes  those 
who  are  in  the  temple  lool.  like  angeli,  bj  diffusing  the  light 
equally  on  all  sides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high-ways  that  lead  from  Rome,  one  sees  seve- 
ral little  ruins  on  each  side  of  them,  that  were  formerly  so  many 
sepulchres;  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  tlioir  dead 
near  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  rlamiaia  tegitur  cinis  atqu«  Latinfl..  Juv.  S.  I, 

None,  but  some  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been 
interred  within  the  walls  of  the  city.' 

Our  christian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  seen  only  in  churches, 
or  church-yards,  begm  often  with  a  Siste  Viator.  Viator  precare 
saiuUm,  Sfc.  probably  in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inscriptions 
that  generally  addressed  themselves  to  the  travellers  ;  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go  out  of  it,  with- 
out passing  through  one  of  these  melancholy  roads,  which  for  a 

>  He  might  have  oxteaded  thia  remark  to  painting  and  BQulpturo  ftW, 
and  indeed,  all  works  of  imaginafion,  for  the  poor  poet  often  fares  full  aa 
badly  at  the  lianda  of  Lis  commentators,— G. 

'  Burial  within  the  city  was  prohibited  hy  the  laws  of  tha  "  Twelve 
Tables  "— aa  we  see  hy  a  fragment  preserved  in  Cioero  de  Legibus  Mominein 
•nortutan  in  urba  n*  sepeliio,  nere  wriio — which  has  been  used  by  local 
antiquai'ians  in  deciding  the  poaition  of  the  Porta  Ratumena,  by  the  tomb 
of  Caiua  Bibulus.  Cioero  adds,  however,  in  anawar  to  Attieua,  who  asks— 
Quid,. qui  post  sii.  in,  urbe  eepulti  sunt,«lari  viri?  Credo,  Tite,  fuisse^ 
a»t  eoB,  qnibushoc  ante  bane  legem  Tirtutis  causa  tributum  eat,  nt  PuWicoK 
nt  Tiiberto,  quod  oorum  postari  jure  t^niierunt :  ant  eos,  si  qui  hoe,  ut  C. 
Fabrioius,  virtutis  causa,  soluti  legibus,  conBcouti  aunt  8ed  in  urbe 
eepeliil  lex  vetal.  V.  Cicero  de  Legibus,  L.  ii.,  c.  22-23,  for  a. 
intei'csting  remarks  on  Hie  at   '      ''  '''  '^'         '       " 


I  andiJcasofborial.— G 
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great  length    was   nothiog  else  but  a  street  of  funeral   mona- 
menta,' 

In  my  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  I  found  uotliing  so  remark- 
able as  the  beautj  of  the  country,  aad  the  extreme  poverty  of  its 
inhabitaDts.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  present 
desolation  of  Italy,  when  one  considers  what  incredible  multi- 
tudes of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors,"  and  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat, 
the  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  country, 
with  the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can  scarce 
imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  become  so  miserably  un- 
peopled in  comparison  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by 
a  very  moderate  computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania 
of  old  Rome,  than  are  now  in  all  Italy.'  And  if  we  could  num- 
ber up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in 
every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  question  not  but  that  they 
would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  sis 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.     This  desolation  appears  no 

'  This  was  pnrtioularlj  the  ease  with  the  Appian. — G. 

"  He  ahould  have  said  the  early  republic,  for  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
began  even  before  the  empii'e,  by  the  extension  of  tbe  largo  farma  (Icti- 
fiindia)  and  the  subatitutvon  of  slaves  to  the  original  free  eultivatore  of  the 
soil.  The  history  of  the  Graoahi  is  a  striking  illustration;  for  as  Cains 
wrote,  it  was  io  passing  thi'ongh  Etruria  on  his  way  to  Numanljum,  that 
'  the  attention  of  Tibenua  was  called  to  the  deetruolion  of  the  free  popula- 
tion ;  and  at  a,  later  period  Livy  says  in  speaking  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volsoi  — innumerabilem  multitudinem  liberomm  oapitum  in  iis  fuisse, 
Incis,  qn»  nimo,  vix  seminario  exigno  mitituoi  i-elicto,  servitia  Komaiia  ab. 
eolitndine  viodicant.    V.  livy,  L.  vi.  c.  IS. — G.  I 

•  This  is  a  very  niitara!  exaggeration,  for  the  snhjeot  of  statistics  had 
made  but  little  progress  when  Addison  wrote.  But  there  can  be  no,  doubt 
but  that  the  population  of  ancient  Italy  was  very  great;  and  eveu 
Hume  in  his  pyrronic  Discourse  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations, 
makes  frequent  exceptions  iu  favor  of  Italy.  It  is  Pliny,  I  hi  lii^vc,  who 
hells  us  that  there  ware  fifty  cities  in  Latlum  alone.  They  probal>ij  wi^rt 
«ery  small  ones.— G, 
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where  greater  than  in  tne  pope's  territories,  and  yet  there  are 
several  reasons  would  make  a  man  espitet  to  see  these  dominions 
the  hest  regulated,  and  most  flourishing  of  any  other  in  Europe.' 
Thoir  prince  ia  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in 
years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  tc 
gratify  at  his  people's  expence,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with 
wife,  children,  or  mistresses ;  not  to  mention  the  supposed  sanc- 
tity of  his  character,  which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  consult  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  direc- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  so 
that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  those  principles  of 
faction  and  division  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  composition  of 
most  others.  His  subjects  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his 
designs,  and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the  most 
absolute  government,  as  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his 
person,  and  not  only  court  his  favour,  hut  his  blessing.  His 
country  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  whioh  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
himself  and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  There 
is  stiU  a  benefit  the  pope  enjoys  above  all  other  sovereigns,  in 
drawing  great  sums  out  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
that  belong  to  foreign  princes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  he 
no  small  ease  to  his  own  subjects.  We  may  here  add,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  strangers,  whether 
they  are  such  as  come  out  of  curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged 


to  attend  the  court  of  B 


0  many  o 


the  cardinals  and  prelates,  that  bring  considerable  sums  into  the 
pope's  dominions.  But  notwithstanding  ail  these  promising 
oiroumstancea,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned  so  many  years 
in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miserable  people  in  Europe  than  the 

'  Siemondi,  in  the  second  part  nf  iia  fitndes  sur  lea  Soiaunia  P'"'iii]ea. 
falls  into  Iha  same  train  of  thought.— G, 
VOL.  ri.— 10* 
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226  REMAUKSONITALV. 
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it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  furnished  out'  so  maiij 

■■  II  'liould  liave  been  "to  furnish  out" 
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glorioos  palaces  with  auoh  a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  s.nd 
the  like  omamMits,  liad  not  tlie  riciies  of  the  people  at  several 
times  fallen  into  the  hands  of  manj  different  famOies,  and  of  par- 
ticular persons  :  aa  we  may  ohserye,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
Koman  people  was  more  rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  city  of  Some  received  all  its  beauties  and  embel- 
lishments under  the  emperors.'  It  is  probable  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  pope's  territories,  would  he 
cultivated  much  better  than  it  ia,  were  there  not  such  an  exorbi- 
tant tax  on  corn,  which  makes  them  plough  up  only  such  spots 
of  ground  as  turn  to  the  most  advantage :'  whereas  were  the 
money  to  bo  raised  on  lands,  with  an  exception  to  some  of  the 
more  barren  parts,  that  might  he  tax-free  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  account,  and 
in  a  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  the  people's 
treasury.' 

'  In  the  tiiueB  of  whioli  Valerius  MaximuB  Bays,  Lib.  iv.  t,  4,  Angusto 
■e  habitare  nimc  putut,  onjns  domua  tantiun  pat«t  quuutum  Cinuiniiuti 
I'ura  patueraut— -G.J, 

'  Another  resaon  is  that  governinent  is  oonatantlj  interfering  with  IJie 
eiportation  of  grain,  and  the  farmer,  naver  lino  wing  wlien  hebrealtB  up  his 
groimd,  what  law  will  prevail  when  harvest  oomeB,  seldom  ventures  to 
BOW  more  grain  than  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  market  for  at  home.  The 
history  of  Papal  legislation  foe  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagiia  is  a  very 
•ingular  chapter  of  Political  Economy.  It  begins  with  a  motu  propria  of 
Gregory  XII.  in  1407,  and  continues  at  intervals  to  our  own  days,  often 
more  to  the  credit,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  government  than  of  the 
landholder.  When  we  remember  that  there  are  only  177  proprietors  to 
the  whole  Agro  Romano,  and  that  out;  of  these  64  are  corpoi'atioua,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  its  depopulation.  One  siiigla  individual  owns  64,000 
acres — vemmque  fatentibna  latifundia  perdidere  Italinm;  jam  vero  et 
provineiaa.  Were  Pliny  to  eome  back  again,  he  would  find  a  new  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  this  eelsbratod  parage.  V.  Pliny,  L.  I S,  chapter 
iiL— 6. 

*  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Addison's  judgment, 
than  the  fact  that  nearly  every  word  of  Ihia  excellent  paragraph  may  b* 
applied  lo  the  Eome  of  our  days — Quoueqno  tandem  abutarel — G. 
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The  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  my  journey  frora  Eome  to 
Naples  was  in  seeing  tte  fields,  towns,  and  rivers,  that  ha^e  been 
described  by  so  many  classic  authors,  and  have  been  the  scenes 
of  so  many  great  actions ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  bar- 
ren of  curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on  Horace's 
voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this  way  ;  for  by  comparing 
his  several  stages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  ob- 
served at  present,  wo  may  have  some  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  this  country  since  his  time.  If  we 
may  guess  at  the  common  travelling  of  persons  of  quality,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage, 
we  may  oonolude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a  day 
over  the  Appianway,  which  was  more  used  by  the  noble  Romans 
than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Baise,  and  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  disagreeable 
to  be  carried  in  haeto  over  this  pavement.' 

MinfiB  est  gravis  Appia  tai'dis. Hon. 

Lncan  has  described  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  Rome,  that 
Horace  took  from  Eome  to  Anxur.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary way  at  present,  nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  same  places  in 
both  poets. 

Kt  qua  PontinaB  »  via  dividit  udo  paliidea, 
Qua  Bublime  nemoe,  Sejthioie  quS  regna  Dianm: 
Qu&qiie  iter  est  Latiia  aji  Bummam  faaeibna  Albani. 
Exoelsa  de  rupe  pruoul  jam  oonspieit  ui-becn.  I.iiJ-  ^■ 

He  now  had  oonqner'd  Anxar'B  etaep  asoent, 
And  to  Pontina'B  wntry  marsias  went, 
A  long  oanal  tlic  muddy  fen  divides, 
Aiid  with  a  clear  unsullied  current  glides ; 

'  Tivoli,  a  morning's  ride,  was  a  day's  jouvnej  for  Aiigustua,  and  yet 
the  imp^rialmassengers  easily  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a  diiybj  post.— 0 

■  A  canal,  the  marks  of  it  Btill  seen. 
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Diana's  woody  rcalma  he  nest  invades, 
And  orossiDg  through  the  oonflecrated  shades 
Asoanda  high  Alba,  whence  with  new  delight 
Ho  sees  tlie  city  rising  to  his  sight. 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most  considerable 
rivers  of  the  Campania  Felice,  that  wore  formerly  called  the  Liria 
and  Vulturnus,  and  are  at  present  the  Garigliano  and  Vulturoo. 
The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as  the  other  for  its 
*apidity  and  noise. 

Rura  quEB  Liris   quieta 

Mordet  ai^na,  taoitucnua  amnis,  HoH.  lib.  1,  od,  80. 


Sulfuriitm,  tatitisque  vadis  ad  littora  Inpsuni 

Aeoolit  Arpinaa . — -^  Idem  lib,  8. 

Where  the  smooth  stresms  of  Liria  stray, 

And  steal  inaensibly  awaj. 

The  wavlike  Arpine  borders  on  the  sides 

Of  the  slow  LiriH,  that  in  silence  glides, 

And  in  ita  tainted  stream  the  working  sulphur  hides. 

Vnltiirnusque  rapax Cl.  de  Pe.  et.  Ou  Com. 

Vulturnnaqne  oeler Loa  lib,  2,  28. 


SiL,  It,  lib.  f 


The  rovigli  Yultni'nus,  furious  in  its  tourse, 
With  rapid  straama  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  hollow  murmura  sounds. 

The  ruins,  of  Amur  and  old  Gapua  mark  out  the  p 
lation  in  which  those  towns  formerly  stood.     The  first  of  them 
wa,B  planted  on  the  mountain,  where  we  now  see  Terracina,  and 
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by  reason  of  the  freezes  that  car 
its  situation,  was  one  of  the  sun 

Q8  off  the  soa,  and  the  height  of 
imer  retirements  of  the  ancient 

Eomaas. 

O  nemuB,  0  fonteel  aolidumqne.niaaentls  areiKC 

Littus,  et  lequoreis  splendidua  Anxiir  aquis !        M*n.  lib.  10. 

Ye  warbling  fountains,  and  y«  shady  treea, 
Where  Anxur  feels  the  oool  refreshing  breeie 
Blowa  off  the  seft,  and  all  the  dea^  strand 
Lies  eover'd  with  a  flmooth  uitinting  sandl 

Ansuris  Kqnorei  plaeidos  frontine  reoessus 

Et  propius  Baiaa  littoreamque  domum, 
Et  quod  inhumane  Canoro  ferveiite  Cicadie 

Noil  noTere,  nemus,  flumineosque  laoua 
Dum  colui  Ac 

On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baja'a  gentle  seats, 

I  lay  retir'd  m  Anxnr's  soft  retreats, 

Where  silver  lakes,  with  verdant  shadows  orowa'd. 

Disperse  a  grateful  ohillness  all  around; 

The  grasshopper  avoids  th'  untainted  air. 

Nor  in  the  midst  of  smomer  ventures  tliere, 

Mpositom  saxis  latS  eandentibus  Anxur.  HoR,  8.  S,  L  1. 

Monte  prooelloflo  Murranum  miserat  Anxur.  Sil.  It.  lib.  4. 

Seopulosi  verticifl  Anxur.  Ipkh.  lib.  4. 

Capura  tusum  vide  apud Iceu.  lib.  11. 


Murranus  eame  from  Amur's  show'ry  height, 
With  ragged  roets.  and  stony  quarries  white; 
Seated  on  hills ■ ^ 

I  don't  know  whether  it  he  worth  while  to  take  notice  that 
the  figures,  which  are  cut  in  tlie  rock  nc 
still  in  a  decimal  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  tl 
one  of  our  voyage  writers,  who  passed  this  way  jn 
had  observed  the  situation  of  these  figures,  he  w 
troubled  himself  with  the  dissertation  that  he  has 


e  bottom. 


!  made  i 
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SiliuH  Italieus  has  giTen  us  the  names  of  several  towna 
vers  in  the  Campania  I'clice. 

Jam  vero  quos  dives  opum,  quos  dives  avoram, 

Et  toto  dabat  ad  ballum  Campania  ti'aetn; 

Ductoram  adventum  viciiiiB  sedibaB  Osei 

Servabant ;  SiQuesaa  tepans,  flaetnqiie  aonorum 

TultncGum,  quasque  evertBre  eilentia,  Amjelte, 

Fundique  et  r^^iata  Lamo  Cajcta,  dom^sque 

Antiphatffi  eorapveaea  freto,  atagnisque  palastfe 

Linternum,  et  quondam.  faUrum  oonsoia  Cumii, 

Illie  Hueeriie,  et  Gaurua  navalibus  apta, 

Prole  DieharebiEa  multo  eum  roilite  Graja 

Dlio  Parthenope,  et  Pieno  con  pervia  Nola. 

Alliphe,  et  Clanio  eontomtffi  semper  Aoen-ie. 

Sarrastea  efiam  populoa  totasque  viderea 

Sarni  mitia  opas ;  illie  quos  Bulphure  pinguea 

Phlegrcei  legere  emus,  Uisenus  at  ardeus 

Ore  gigantEeo  sedes  Ithaceaia,  Bajie, 

Hon  Prooliite,  non  ardentenv  aortita  Tiphfca 

loafime,  non  antiqui  aaxo^  Telonia 

Insula,  neo  parvis  aberat  Oalatia  muris, 

Surrentum,  et  pauper  sulci  CoreaJia  Avella, 

In  primia  Capua,  heu  rebua  aervare  seoundia 

Ineoneulta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumore.     Sil.  It.  lib.  8. 


NAPLES. 
My  first  days  at  Nap]es  were  taken  up  with  the  siglit  of  pro- 
fessions, whioii  are  always  very  luagnifioeat  in  the  holy  week.  It 
would  he  tedious  to  give  aa  account  of  the  several  representations 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  tho  figures  of  Mmseif, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  which  are  carried  up  and 
down  on  this  occasion,  witli  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict 
on  themselves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend  these 
Bolemnities.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  splendid  procession 
for  the  accession  of  the  Bute  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  ia 
-  which  the  viceroy  here  his  part  at  the  left  hand  of  Cardinal  Can 
teliii.     To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the  same  time,  t!ie 
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blood  of  St.  Jamiariua,  which  liqiaified  at  the  approach  of  the 
eaint'a  head,  though,  as  tliey  say,  it  was  hard  congealed  before. 
I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  I  think  it  so  far  from  beiog  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon,  it  as  one  of  the  most  bungling 
tricks  that  I  ever  saw :  yet  it  is  this  tiiat  makes  m  great  a  noise 
as  any  in  the  Roman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  PaSchalhas  hint- 
ed at  among  the  rest,  in  his  marks  of  the  true  religion.  The 
modem  Neapolitans  seem  to  have  copied  it  out  from  one,  which 
was  shown  in  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  as  in 
Horace's  time. 

Bahinc  Gnatia  Ijmpliia 

Iratis  eittraota  dodit  rieusque  jocosque, 

Dum  flaming  sine  thura  liqueaeei'o  limiDe  saoro 

Psrsnadere  cupit:  oredat  Jadmus  apella, 

Non  ego Sat.  B,  1. 1. 

At  Gnatia  nfflrt  ariiv-d,  we  kugh'd  to  see 
The  auperstitiooB  crowd's  simplioity, 
Tbat  in  the  Ba<u'3d  tetnple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  th'  unheated  giime  to  fry; 
Believe  who  will  the  soJema  Bhacn,  not  I. 

One  miy  see  at  least  tbat  the  heathen  f  riesthood  hal  the 
6ame  kind  of  secret  among  them  Df  which  the  Boman  catholi  s 
are  now  ma'ttrs 

I  must  confess  though  I  had  lived  above  a  >e«ir  in  i  Romin 
catholic  country  I  was  surprised  to  see  minj  ceremonies  mi 
superstitions  in  Naples  that  are  not  bO  much  &s  thought  of  in 
Fiance  But  as  it  is  certain  there  has  been  a  kmd  of  secret  re 
formation  made  though  not  publicly  owned  m  the  Roman  cath 
lie  church  since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  rtli^ion  so  we 
find  the  beveral  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance  in 
proportion  as  they  conversL  more  or  leas  with  those  of  the  reform 
ed  churoLe       For  this  reason  the  French  ne  n  uch more  enlight 
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ened  than  the  Spaniards  or  Italians,  on  occasion  of  their  freijuent 
oontroyersies  with  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  fiod  many  of  tho  Ro- 
man catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  country,  who  will  not  stick  to 
laugh  at  the  superatitions  they  sometimes  meet  with  ia  other 
nations. 

I  shall  not  be  pirtiuuhr  m  de'-cribmg  tho  grandem  of  the 
city  of  Naple"!,  the  hoauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regul-inty  of  its 
buildings,  the  magnificonoe  of  its  obuichis  and  conTecta,  the  mul 
titude  of  its  inhabitints,  or  the  dehghtfulneBS  of  its  situation, 
which  so  many  otheis  have  done  with  a  gitit  deal  of  leisure  and 
exactness.  If  a  wai  should  break  out,  the  town  has  reason  to 
apprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombard 
ment.  It  has  but  seven  gallies,  a  mole,  ind  t^  o  little  castles, 
which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy  o  approaches  Besidea, 
that  the  sea,  which  hes  near  it,  is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no 
sensible  flux  and  reflux,  and  is  so  deep,  that  a  vessel  of  burden 
may  come  up  to  the  verj  mnle  The  houses  arc  flat  roofed  to 
walk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  ire  not  sn  common 
at  Naples,  as  one  might  espe<,t  in  so  great  and  ancient  a  city  of 
Italy;  for  the  viceroys  take  cire  to  send  into  Spiin  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modern  sta- 
tues are  those  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on  each  side  of 
Sannazarius's  tomb.  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is  all 
of  marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  is  represented,  in  has  relief, 
Neptune  among  the  Satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  was  the  in- 
ventor of  piscatory  eclogues.'      I  remember  , Hugo  Grotius  do- 

'  "While  I  am  speating  of  the  Italians  it  would  be  unpardonnble  tu 
pass  Vy  SannazaiiuB.  He  hath  changed  tliB  scene  in  this  kind  of  poetry 
from  -woods  and  lawns,  to  the  barren  bcaeh  and-  bouadleas  ooesn:  intro- 
rlufias  sea  nalvas  in  the  room  of  kids  and  lambs;  eea  mewfl  for  the  lark  and 
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scribes  himself  in  one  of  his  poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  tho 
lauaes  to  the  searside,  but  be  must  be  understood  only  of  the  poets 
of  his  own  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple  that  Sannazariua 
mentions  in  his  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  tho  beginning 
(li  hia  De  partu  Virgims,  whiak  was  all  raised  at  his  own  es- 
pence. 

Kiveia  tibi  ei  aolaimin  tomplis 

Serta  damus;  si  mansuras  tibi  ptmimm  ara« 
Exoieo  ill  eeopulo,  lJuotua  nude  aurea  oanos 
Despieieas  celso  de  oulmine  Mel^illine 
Attollil^  nautisqne  procul  TesienbibuB  offert 
~  1  ignarumque  vite  inauatumque  labori 


Thou  bright  oeleetial  goddess,  if  to  thee 

Au  aoeoptable  tooiple  I  erect, 

With  ftureet  flow'rs  and  freshest  garlands  deefd. 

Oh  tow'cing  rooks,  whence  MargelliuS  spies 

The  raffled  deep  in  storms  and  tempests  rise  ; 

Guide  thou  fiia  pioue  poet,  nor  refuse 

Thiue  own  propitious  aid  to  his  nnpraotia'd  Muse. 

There  are  several  very  delightful  prospects  about  Naples,  es- 
pecially from  some  of  the  religious  houses  ;  for  one  seldom  finds 
in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground  moro  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  ia 
not  covered  with  a  convent.'  The  cupolas  of  this  city,  though 
there  are  many  of  tbcm,  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when 
one  surveys  them  at  a  distance,  as  being  generally  too  high  and 
narrow.     The  marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  vioeroyalty, 

the  linnet,  and  presentH  his  mistroaa  with  oysters  instead  of  fruita  and 
flowera.  How  good  soever  hia  style  and  thoughts  may  be,  yet  who  can 
pardon  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of  the  aweet  manners  and  pleasing 
objects  of  the  coimtiy,  for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  nncomfortabia 
anddraadfut!  1  think  he  haafew  or  no  followers,  or  if  any,  aueh  as  Itnew 
little  ofhia  beauties,  and  only  copied  his  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  foi^ot- 
teo."  Steele  in  the  Guaz'dian,  No.  28.  Sannaaavo  was  born  at  Naplfs.  m 
14S8,  and  died  there  in  1S33 — counting  upon  bis  Latin  poems  for  the  pi«- 
servation  of  his  name,  as  "Petrarch  had  counted  upon  his  "Afj'ica."— O. 
1  If  any  one  doubta  il;   'et  him  take  a  walk  over  the  Alban  mount. — 0 
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made  the  shell  of  a  house,  which  he  had  not  time  to  finiah,  that 
commancla  a,  view  of  the  whole  hay,  and  would  have  been  a  very 
nohle  building  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  stands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  that  it  would  have 
had  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  which  waa 
to  have  been  laid  over  each  garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  ia  the  moat  delightful  one  that  I  ever  saw 
It  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  aboat  thirty  miles  in  the  di- 
ameter. Three  parts  of  it  are  sheltered  with  a  noble  cirCnit  of 
woods  and  mountains.  The  high  promontory  of  Surrentiim  di- 
vides it  from  the  bay  of  Salernura.  Between  the  utmost  point 
of  this  promontory,  and  the  Isle  of  Capera,  the  sea  enters  by  a 
stroight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  This  island  stands  as  a  vast 
mole,  which  seems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  purpose  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the  hay.  It  lies  long- 
ways, almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.  The  eseessive  height 
of  its  rocks  secures  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  waves 
which  enter  again  between  the  otlier  end  of  this  island  and  the 
promontory  of  Miseno.  The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater 
by  the  old  geographers,  probably  from  this  its  resemblance  to  a 
round  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
posed here  a  great  part  of  his  .ffineids,  took  from  hence  the  plan 
of  that  beautiiul  harbour,  which  he  has  made  in  his  first  book  ; 
for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  littlo. 

'Est  in  aeeaaau  longo  loene.     Insula  portum 

Efficit  objeotn  laterum,  quibuB  omnia  ftb  alto 

Frangitnr,  inque  ainuB  seindit  seae  unda  reduotoa  ; 

Hino  atque  hino  Tastia  nipes  geminlqne  minantur 

In  CElnra  seopuli,  quorum  sub  vavtice  latS 

.Jlquoni  tnta  silent,  turn  Silvis  eeena  coruacia 

Desuper,  horrentJque  atrum  nemue  iraminet  umbrfi.     I.  Ms 

Within  B.  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 
An  island  shades  it  fivm  the  rolliag  sea, 
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And  forms  a  port  socura  for  eliipe  to  ride. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  eitlier  side 

In  double  -Btreame  the  briny  waters  glide, 

Batween  two  vows  of  vocis  ;  a  Sylvan  scene 

Appears  aboTe,  and  gi-oves  for  ever  green.  Deydkm. 

Naples  atanda  in  the  bosom  of  thia  bay,  and  has  the  pleasant- 
(!st  situation  in  the  world,  though  by  reason  of  its  western  moun- 
tains, it  want  1  ta^Vtm  wllh  tothfit 
of  his  palace,    f       m    tl        tt 

One  would  w    d     h  w  th     Sp  1     wl      1  b  t        y 

few  forces  in  th     k    £,1  fNji         h     11  h      bl    t    k    p 

people  from  iltgthtiil        1  ftmt  d 

seditions  in  f    m  B  t  Ih  j  h  w  11        t       d    t 

that  though  th        Ij    t  m        hly  h  1      d    11  1 

the  greatest  of  th        pp  tli  t  th         w     1    li      I 

shall  not  ment  j  th    g    t  th     I      y  wh  ufli       fly 

preached  in  m    t    t  f     th  1  p        ty  tl    t 

meets  with  in  th  11  Ipl  tflk  Im.  Ag  tj  t  f 
the  people  is  t  te     f  la^    t     th    b  wh  th 

harshest  tyra  t  th  w  11  t  tJ  th  t  uni  th  m  Th 
vassals,  indeel  arllwd       d  dtobg        th 

plaints  and  app    1    t    th  y  wh     t     f  m    t  d  1 

gain  the  heart     tthppl        d  ftktmp  g      1 

chastising  the     mast  y  1  Th        Ij 

of  the  crown  t     t!   t      1        m     h  m  h      d  h  ijj  th 

the  yassala  of  th    b  I      m    h    th  t  wl        th     k    g  h 

been  upon  th    p      t    f     IJmg     t  w    t  f  h    b  th 

habitants  hay  dth  pthml  dp         tdt 

to  the  king,  thtthymltkp      tf  pptH        1 

'Many  of    h         ra  p       N  jl  Id  g 

changes  were  made  by  lie  Bourbon  prinoes,  and  still  greater  ones  by  the 
French.  The  number  of  lawyers  is  as  great  as  ever — the  taxes  very  high 
ana  the  goveranient,  next  to  that  of  Kome,  the  worst  in  Italy, — 0. 
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very.  Another  way  the  Spaniards  tave  taken  to  grind  the  Nea- 
politans, and  yet  to  take  off  the  odiim  from  themselves,  has  heon 
by  erecting  several  courts  of  Justice,  with  a  very  small  pension 
lor  such  as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are  tempted  to 
take  hribes,  kocp  causes  undecided,  encourage  law-suits,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  ma,y  have  wherewithal 
to  support  their  own  dignity.  It  is  inorediljle  how  great  a  mul- 
titude of  retainers  to  the  law  there  arc  at  Naples.  It  is  oom- 
monly  Biud,  that  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  had  desired  the 
MaiquiB  of  Caipio  to  furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of 
sffine,  the  marijuis  answered  him,  that  for  his  swine  he  eould  not 
spare  thorn,  but  if  his  holiness  had  occasion  for  thirty  thousand 
lawyers,  he  had  them  at  his  service.  These  gentlemen  find  a 
continual  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
hinder  them  from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  allian- 
ces as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government.  There  are 
very  few  persons  of  consideration  who  have  not  a  cause  depend- 
ing; for  when  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  oloset,  and  falls  a  ttimhling  over 
his  papers  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law-suit,  and  plague  any  of  his 
neighbours.  So  much  is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since 
Statiue's  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  aut  atriotw  jui^la  legis 

Morain  juraviria  solum  et  Bitte  foaoibua  laquum.  Sir.,  lib.  S. 

By  love  of  right  and  native  jnBtlee  le3, 
In  the  straight  paths  of  equity  they  tread ; 
Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  judge's  frown, 
Unpraotis'ii  in  the  wranglings  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  oppressors  of  each  other.  The 
gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobaeoo,  aad  indeed 
on  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or  worn.     There 
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would  have  been  one  on  fruit,  had  not  Massianello's  rebellion 
abolished  it,  as  It  has  probably  pat  a  stop  to  many  others.  What 
makes  these  imposts  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  sort,  they 
are  laid  on  all  butchers'  meat,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fowl 
and  gibbier  are  tas-free.  Besides,  all  meat  being  taxed  equally 
by  the  pound,  it  happens  that  the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the  coarser 
sorts,  which  are  most  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  common 
people,  so  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a  tenth  of  its 
price  to  the  government,  a  pound  of  either  sort  having  the  same 
tax  flsed  on  it.  These  gabels  are  most  of  them  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  private  men  ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  o 
f  hhbwltfth         hN    politans,  o 


d  t       th  t  th  y   h  ull                 th       te     t 

of  sucb  or  such 

b  1    t  U  h         Id     1  y  tl    m  th    p        pi 

Th     I     h        p    ted        ft       th  t    t  p 

t  there  is  scarce 

1           b   1                   tg          1              tb    t    tl            IS 

place  in  Europe 

1     1   p  V    m     t      ta               1      t   th        m 

i,  BO   prince  who 

1    w    !         d  auta^     ft  m  th  m      I      th 

Qtries  the  people 

h        th       t   f    t         f              th                th 

ive  spent  in  the 

t        if                      m     t    f  th        t  te  or  at  least  in  the 

ty       jl                  f  ti    u-  I               b  t  h 

most  of  it  goes  to 

th             h    g    f  th       f  11  w      bj     t        If  tb 

was  not  so  great 

pi    ty    f         y  th    g        N  pi      th    I     pi 

Ou!d  not  bear  it. 

Th    Sp         d  h  w               p     th        1       t. 

from  the  present 

J     t           f     fi          th  t   th     muim          f  th 

p  ople  are  turned 

p      th          vn      unt  jm          d  wl   t      m 

onsiderable,  that 

1        t     11   th     1                   f   th             te  t  w 

1th  and  power  in 

Nil                        1 1  y  th        w        te      t    t 

pay  these  imposi- 

t          !       f  lb        d  to      PI     t  th    g      m 

t  which  has  laid 

tl   m           F       U                    th     feh  th    p 

sort  are  for  the 

p           fwftip                f             J 

endnrc  tu  think 

fig          (b       p         t      t  bl   hm    t 

though  there  is  no 
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question  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  these  abuses, 
bj  !      km  t       hing  th    p  w       f  tk     b  bj  1 

lin  1     on  J     mpl  y  ly  m    g       t  kmg  fh 

gatl       toh      wnhd       Ik        b       tldt        h  1 

of  Ch    1      tl      F  fth  tk    g  I  k       IT    tat  t      f  M    t 

whhkl        dmt  ktm         dwU  proh  llj 

ka         w  lif  p  t  int      t  und      th         ga     f  *        P 

Th        h  I  t    t     f  N  pi      h        b         Iw  y      t  f 

leadi  g       lif      f  1  d  pi  wh    h  I  t  k     t     ai 

pa  flj  f  tl     w     1    f  1  il    ty    f  tl  t  y  tk  t  d 

not  m  k    1  b  y  t     tk  1  p    tlj      t     f  tk 

tomj       f  th        1  m  f     tk  t      !  tk    fil  f  tk  ip  b  di 

and  di  p         tk    I     pi    t    su  k         U       1  lent  h  un  Wh  t 

ev       tp         Jfmwkdthyw       fmly       f  f 

it  as  they  are  at  present. 

This  waa  perkaps  the  reason  that  tke  ancients  tell  us  one  of 
the.  Siiens  was  buried  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Partkenope. 

Impi'oba  Siren 

Desidia Hon.  Bat.  S,  1.  3, 

Sloth,  ihe  delating  S;reti  of  tlie  mind. 


Parihenope,  for  idle  houca  design'd 
To  Insury  and  ease  uabanda  the  njind. 

Partlienope  non  divas  opuni,  non  spreti  vigoris, 

Ham  mollea  nrbi  ritiis  atqae  hoepita  Masis 

Otia,  et  exemtum  cnrie  gravioribus  leyum  : 

Siremiia  dedit  una  euum  et  memorabile  nomeii 

Parthenope  muris  Ashalolas,  iequore  oujus 

R^navere  diu  ramtus,  cam  dnloe  per  uudas 

Ectium  iniserie  eaneret  non  prcDora  nautia.     Bn ,  It.  Ub  la. 
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Here  Wanton  Naples  orowne  the  happy  shor*. 

Nor  vainly  ricli,  nor  dcapioably  poor, 

Tha  town  in  soft  solemnitleB  delights, 

Ajid  gentlo  poets  to  her  anns  invites; 

The  people,  free  frojn  oarea,  serene  and  gay, 

Pflsa  all  their  mild  untronhkd  hours  away. 

Parthenopa  the  rising  eity  nam'd, 

A  Sken,,  for  her  songs  and  beauty  foui'd, 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  neighb'ring  seaa 

The  liBt'ning  wretoh,  and  made  daatruotion  please. 

Has  ego  fe  sedas  (nam  nee.  mihi  barbara  Thrace 

Hao  Libye  natale  solum)  tranafen^  laboro; 

Quas  te  mollis  hyema  et  irigida  temperat  lestaa, 

Quad  imbelle  fcettun,  torpentihos  aUuit  undis; 

Pax  aee.ura  loeis,  et  d.eaidis  otia  vitie, 

Et  nnnqnam  turhata  quies,  sociniiiTie  peracti : 

Hulla  foro  rabies,  Ae.  Siat.  Siu  lih  t. 

These  are  the  gentle  seate  that  I  propose ; 
For  not  cold  Soythia's  undissolving  snows, 
Nor  the  paceh'd  Libyan  sanda  thy  husband  bore. 
But  mild  Parthenope'a  deliglitful  shore. 
Where  huah'd  in  oalms  the  bord'ring  ocean  laves 
Hec  ailent  eoast,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves  ; 
Eefresbing  winds  the  summer's  heata  assuage 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage ; 
Bemov'd  from  ooiae  and  the  tumultuous  war, 
Soft  sleep  and  downy  ease,  inhabit  there, 
And  dreams  unbroken  with  intruding  care. 


THE    ANTIQUITIES    AND    NATURAL    OUMOStTIES    THAT 
LIE  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  NAPLES. 

At  about  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a  very  noble 
Bcene  of  antiquities.  What  they  call  Virgil'a  tomb  is  the  first 
that  one  meets  with  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  poet 
was  buried  at  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  his 
tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  which  looks  towards 
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Vesuvio. '  By  this  tomb  is  tie  entry  into  tiie>grotto  of  Pauailypo. 
The  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  been  wrought 
by  magic,  and  that  Virgil  waa  the  magician  ;  who  ia  in  greater 
repute  among  the  Neapolitana  foe  having  maae  the  grotto,  than 
the  ^neid. 

If  a,  man  would  form  to  himaelf  a  just  idea  of  this  place,  to 
mtfy  t        k       Immdfm  dtth       h 

d     li    hw  T  fe  tl       t,li   t  1  1  ^  b      d 

th    M  U       =!t  J  m         P    k      Th         bt  p       g 

mhmdd  8  g  bil        tftTh 

t  y    t  b  th       1  h  gh      tl        fh     m  idl    p    t     f    t       d 

kbdfe  tfl  Ihtith         iT         d 

th    mdU  tw    1         f        1     b       1  th        h  th         f    f  th 

g    tto  f    1  t       l^U      1  f     1 

TL  wl  b     t  th  t  y    ast  I     p     f 

to        th    gh   1 13       t       th    gi     t    I       1 1        f  tb  m  th  t 
d  g       t    f  th  k      uld       t         ly  1  th  10    1        Id 

th  y      t  p    b  bly  b  m  d        th    m  1  1  b    Id  f 

N  pi         Th  t  m  d  m  it       wh   h  I       d      t  th 

fit       ht    f  tl  bt  IS  p       g     th  t    t  w  t    t  fi    t 

dgnl       mhf  hhwy       f  q       yft        bt 

thtth        hhttafidgdbldt        bythdt 
tfhfniw        w  PIpth        md  g  1 

g     1  t    th    S  b  1    fe    tt  1       g  th     p    d  m  It 

t  d     t  p  1         th  t    t     1        t  hi       h    d 

I  l         hlwtCltd  r  I 

Wtt  y  p  mmbt  ftlLm 

01                        hsarai                llalAqhmf 
loss    1         ng —     il  b    h  f  und  h       |  p        pos    g        S  

JEinula  Tiiiiacrlte  volveiia  liiceodin  flBioinls.— Bt*.  SvLVi.  L  4— t 
Bui  the  old  tradition  liae  prevailed.— -G. 
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UaivcrBities.     H     h  1     t  y  d        I  y 

tw        tl 

than  ordinary,  t    t  k    tli    m                  f 

1    mpty 

liad  been  cut  i    th       d       f           hb 

m       t 

them  were  snu     t  d      tli  p  11        f 

d       t    f  th 

were  made  iu  th    f    Ii         f  g  11 

1      m        t 

ptitheatres.     Tl           tl  m       h  d        ! 

t     hm    If 

^ 1 

genious  hypoth  rn    g  fl  f  tl  ht 

apartments,  and  f         th  11    t  d  th         t  m       fl 

luxury  of  the  t  Ch  t       dun  B  t     p  mm      i^t 

his  thoughts  ui       th        bj    t  t  f    h    na    1 1  ai     d    f 

place,  he  was      t     1  ttl         p       d  t    h       tl    t  th        t  p     d 
works  of  art  w  ly  y  q  ft        *        th  t  h 

been  wrought  mtdfi        tfij,  icdgasth  f 

directed  the  w    k 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo  lie  the  n 
of  Puteoli  and  Baj»,  in  a  soft  air  and  a  delicious  situation. 

The  coimtry  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast  caTerus  and 
subterraneous  firea,  has  heen  miserably  torn  in  pieces  by  earth- 
quakes, BO  that  the  whole  face  of  it  ia  quite  changed  from  what 
twasf  ly     Th  li 

h   h  m  y  b  t  fl     b  tt 

Th    L  Ik        Id  t     p  c 


w       t     p 
p  d    p  by  m       t 


Wil  iHJ   d 

m  1ft  d      fp  1 

f    tlA     W 

t                  Im  I  T 

411 

„p              twl 

k 

thi    k 

FU       p 

th  m      Ti    1  t 

h       1 

th      h        f  11        p       th  m      Th    1  k      f 


ly       f  f  t  f  p    so  w 

pi    t  f  llj    t    k  d  w  th  fi  h  and  f  wl      M  G  f    m 

f  th   f     tt  11    t  p    t    n  It  1        h      m  f  th  m    1 1        n. 

Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gar- 
dens, are  now  naked  plains,  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  encumbered 
with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire,  Tlie 
works  of  art  lie  in  no  loss  disorder  than  those  of  nature,  for 
that  wliicii  was  once  the  moat  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  ■overod 
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witli  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  by  tlie  greatest  of  the  Komaa 
commonwealth,  emhellished  by  many  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  celchrated  by  the  best  of  their  poets,  has  now  nothiDg  to 
show  but  the  ruins  of  its  aaoient  spleador,  and  a  great  magnifi- 
cence in  confusion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  mistaken  by  several  authors  for 
Caligula's  bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from 
the  make  of  it,  because  it  stands  on  arches.  But  to  pass  over 
the  many  arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  this  opinion,  I 
shall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  sotting  down  an  in- 
scription mentioned  by  Julius  Capitoliuus  in  the  life  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  who  was  the  repairer  of  this  mol&  Imp.  Casari. 
Divi.  Hadriani.  Jilio.  Divi.  Trajani.  Parthid.  N^ati.  IHvi 
Nerva.  pronepoti.  T.  Act.  Hadriano.  Antonim.  Aug.  Fio.  &o. 
quod  super  catera  benefida  ad  kujtts  etiam  tutelam  portHs,  Pi- 
larum  viginti  molem  cwm  sumptu  fornieum  reliquo  ex  Mrarw 
suo  largitus  est. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  made  such  a  mole 
as  this  of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  so  natural  a 
commodity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola,  whioh  immediately  hardens 
in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like  stone 
than  mortar.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  anoient  Romans  an  op 
portunity  of  making  so  many  encroachments  on  the  sea,  and  ot 
laying  the  foundations  of  their  villas  and  pala^ies  within  the  very 
borders  of  it,  aa  Horace'  has  elegantly  described  it  more  than 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble 
near  Puzzaola,  with  several  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  some  disputes  among  the  antiqua- 
ries."    But  they  all  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
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e  ted  to  Tiberius  by  tlie  fourtee:i  cities  of  Asia,  which  wore 
fl  ng  down  by  an  earthijiiaie ;  the  same  that,  according  to  the 
1  n  f  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  eruci 
fi  n  TI  y  have  found  In  the  letters,  which  are  still  legible, 
tl     D  f  the  several  cities,  and  discover  in  each  figure  some- 

11  g  pa  t  ular  to  the  city,  of  which  it  represents  the  genius. 
There  are  two  medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occasion, 
with  this  inscription  to  one  of  them,  Civitatibus  Mice  Restitutis. 
The  emperor  is  represented  in  both  sitting,  with  a  patora  in  one 
hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other. 

It  is  probable  this  might  have  been  the  posture  of  the  statue, 
which  in  all  likelihood  does  not  lie  far  from  the  place  where  they 
took  up  the  pedestal ;  for  they  say  there  were  other  great  pieces 
of  marble  near  it,  and  several  of  them  inscribed,  but  that  nobody 
would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them  to  light.  The  pedestal 
itself  lay  neglected  in  an  open  field  when  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not 
be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  reser- 
voirs of  water,  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  the  Centum  camera,  the 
sepulchre  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  with  several  other  anti- 
(juities  of  less  note,  that  lie  in  the  neighbourliood  of  this  bay, 
and  have  been  often  described  by  many  others.  I  must  confess 
after  having  surveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Eome,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  bo  much 
arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  nncommonness. 

There  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but  I  believe  a 
traveller  would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  them,  did  he  find 
any  works  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottoes,  catacombs,  rotundas,  highways 
paved  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  such  an  amazing  height 
subterraneous  buildings  for  tho  reception  of  vain  and  snow-water 
are  most  of  them  at  present  out  of  fashion,  and  only  to  be  met 
with  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy.     We  are  therefore  immodi- 
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ately  surpr      !  wh      w  y  d      bl      um    Id       t  in 

any  thing  of  tli        t         1       h     t  tl        m    t  m    tli  m  ny 

a  G-f>tliic  o.fh  dral        E     1    d   th  t  h  t  m        p  d 

mouey  tlian  1    f  tli  1  1     t  d        li       Am    g  tli        ns 

of  the  old  h  th  t  pi  tl  y  li  w  a  m  wh  t  th  y  11  the 
chamber  of  V  wh   h    t     1       1  ttl    b  h    d  h     t     pi        It 

is  wholly  d    k       d  h  IE  th        1        w      ght  m 

stucco,  that  m  t  p  tit  It  th  by  th  mbl  ms 
of  naked  J^te  d&ldt        Tt  dOt  &.Q 

so  that  one  w    11  g  th      t  ly !         th  i         y 

lewd  mjste  0    th     th       d     f  N  pi  th       t      mbs. 

These  miast  have  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomene&t,,  if  tlie 
dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches,  as  an 
eminent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon  examin- 
ing them  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :  ■without 
doubt,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  laid  in  it.  For  at  the  mouth  of 
the  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  out  into  little  ohauuels,  to 
fasten  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  close  it  up,  and  I  think  I 
did  not  see  one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  sticking  in  it 
In  some  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the  chan 
nel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped 
up  aboTC  a  quarter  of  the  niche,  the  rest  having  been  broken 
down.  St.  Proculus's  sepulchre  seems  to  ha?e  a  kind  of  mosaic 
work  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  one  end  of  it  several  lit- 
tle pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner.  'Tis 
probable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  dead.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such  a  multi- 
tude of  niches  unstopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  should 
take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who  mas  not  in  quest  of  some  supposed 
treasura 

Bajse  was  the  winter  retreat  of  the  old  Romans,  that  being 
♦he  proper  season  to  enjoy  the  Bajani  Soles,  and  the  M'llUa 
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Lucrinus;  as  on  the  contrary,  Tibux,  Tusoulum,  Proneate,  Alba, 
Cajeta,  Mons  Circeiufl,  Ansur,  and  tie  lite  airy  mountains  aad 
promontories,  were  their  retirements  during  the  Keats  of  aiim- 


Dum  1108  blauda  tenent  juoiindi  snigno  Luonni, 

Et  qua  pnmiEeis  fontiljua  antra  oalent, 
Tu  colls  Argiyi  regnum  Fanatine  onloni  • 

Quo  ta  bis  deainma  ducat  ab  urhe  lapis. 
Horrida  sed  fervent  Nemefei  pectora  monBtri : 

Nee  satis  eat  B^as  igne  calere  euo. 
Ei^D  sacri  fontea,  et  lictora  aacra  vaUte, 

Njmpharam  pariter,  Nereiduraque  domua 
Hereuleoa  eoUea  gelidfi  yoa  vinuite  brumft, 

Huno  Tiburtinis  eedite  frigoribus.  Mak.  lib.  1    Kp.  116. 

Wiiile  near  the  Lnerine  late,  oonsam'd  to  dfltttli, 
1  draw  the  aultiy  air.  and  gasp  for  breath, 
Whare  stoama  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat. 
And  fhrough  the  porea  of  the  warm  pumioo  awaat ; 
You  iaate  the  cooling  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  tn'entietii  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome: 
And  now  the  san  to  the  bright  lien  turns, 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns; 
Then  brinj  seaa  and  tasteful  apringa  fireweJ, 
There  fouutain-nymphs  uonfus'd  with  Nereids  dwell, 
In  winter  you  may  all  tha  world  deapbe, 
Bnt  now  'tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiosities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and 
extraordinary  as  the  artificial.  I  shall  set  them  dowuj  as  I  have 
done  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  their  situation.  The 
grotto  del  Cani  is  famous  for  the  poisonous  steams  which  float 
within  a  foot  of  its  surfece.  The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  marked 
green,  as  high  aa  tlie  malignity  of  the  vapour  reaches.  The  com 
mon  experiments  are  as  follow  :  A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  in 
the  vapour,  loses  al!  signs  of  life  in  &  very  little  time;  but  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  he 

'  Vide  Hor.  lih  2,  od,  6 
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immediately  recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.  A  torch,  sDuff 
and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into  the  vapour.  A 
pistol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the  chan- 
nel of  it  a  train  of  gunpowder,  so  that  one  end  of  the  reed  was 
above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at  the  hottom  of  it ;  and  I  fouud, 
though  the  steam  was  strong  enough  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  tak' 
ing  fire  in  it,  and  to  quench  a  lighted  torch  that  t  uU  n  t 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  b  gun  fla^l  ng  n 
hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.     Th  p     m  nt  I 

repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  see  if  I  could  q  t  1  pate  tl  e 
vapour,  which  I  did  in  so  groat  a  measure,  that  n  ra  1 1  a  iy 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it.  I  observed  how  long  a  d  g  wa  n  xp  ng 
the  first  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and  found  !  1    Iff 

ence.     A  viper  bore  it  nine  minutes  the  first  time  w    p  t  tm,  and 
t     th      CO  d     Wh     w  b      ght  t     t   ft     th  fir  t  trial,  it  took 
h       ast   [u    t  ty    f    ir  mt     t    1     g     th  t  t   w  lied  almost 
twasbg       bf  dtwphp         th       took  of  air 

th  t  1 1     d     mm  t    1    g     th  1  t  m       I     L  nnor  made 

d  fthdmtltmpth    subject  of 

h  ttwhhhh  ptd         LllHe  attri 

b  t      th     1    th     f       m  1         1  th         t      t  f  iighf-  to  1 

g      t    dT  f    t         t  th  d  by  th     h    t      1     rupt  m  of 

th     t    m       E  t  h  w        t  p       bl    f      th        t    m    though  m 
°T    t      q       1 1     t  t  th     p  f  the  wl  o!q 

atmosphere  ?  And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  veiy  mcDnsideiable 
However,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial  well  itopped  up 
with  was,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  certamly 
have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough  to  kill  a  dog  or  quench  a 
torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it  However  to  take  away  all 
further'  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather  glass,  and  so  fixed  it  in  the 
grotto,  that  -the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapour, 
but  I  oould  not  peroeivt   the  quicksilver    sunk,   after  half  an 
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hour's  standing  in  it.      Tliis  vapour  is  generally  supposud  to 

be   sulphureous,  thougli   I  can  see  no  reason  for  such   a  supp  jSi- 

tiou.     He  that  dips  his  hand  in.  it,  flnda  no  smell  that  it  le[  res 

upon  it;  and  though  I  put  a  whoh  handle  of  lighted  hrims' one 

matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all  w     t      t  t     t        f  mm        d 

in  water.     Whatever  ia  the  eon  i      t 

hut  one  quality  of  temg  very  gl     y 

will  mechanically  solve  all  th     pi 

unctuousnesb  will  make  it  heavy  and 

than  it  does,  unlcBB  the  heat  of  th 

enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  if    p      httl 

fice,  were  much  greater  th'iii  t 

will  be  too  groa^  and  thick  t 

time,  so  that  animals  will  die  i 

oiroulafes  slowei  oi  faster      F       will  I 

water,  because  it  wraps  ittielf  m  th 

and   by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  of  a 

coming  to  its  succour       The  parts  of  it,  however 

compact  as  those  of  l^uois    nor  tiieiefore  tenacirui 

intercept  the  fire  that  has   once   caught  a  tram  of  gunpow  lor 

for  which  reason  thoj  miy  be  quite  biokan  and  dispersed  ly  the 

repetition  of  this   experiment      There  is  tn  unctuous  ckmmy 

vapour  that  arises  from  the  stum  oi  grapes  when  they  he  mash  d 

together  lu  the  \at,  which  puts  out  a  light  when  dij.pci!  into  it 

and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  bretth  of  weaker  animil     w  le 

it  put  to  the  trial 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  different  bath^  tt  be 
met  with  in  a  country  that  ao  much  abounds  in  sulphur  There 
is  scarce  a  disease  which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it  A  atrar  ^er 
is  generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero  s  bath,  and  sciei.il 
voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapour  rising  from  tlie 
bottom  of  it,  whiel  refreshes  those  who  stoop  into  it.     Tia  true 
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tLe  heat  is  mnch  more  supportable  to  one  that  stoops,  than  to 
one  that  stands  upriglil;  because  the  steams  of  sulphur  gather  in 
the  hollow  of  the  arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  thicker  and  warmsr  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
three  lakes  of  Agnano,  Avernus,  and  the  Lucrin,  have  now  no- 
thing in  them  particular.  The  Monte  Novo  was  thrown  out  by 
an  eruption  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now  the 
mountain  stands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  surprising  to  one  who 
has  not  seen.  Mount  Vesuvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about 
Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  deserves  our 
admiration  so  much  as  this  mountain.  I  must  confess  the  idea  I 
had  of  it  did  not  answer  the  real  image  of  the  place  when  I  came 
to  see  it ;  I  shall  therefore  give  the  description  of  it  as  it  then 

This  mountain '  stands  at  about  six  English  miles  distance 
from  Naples,  though  by  reason  of  its  height,  it  seems  much  nearer 
to  th  ie  thit  survey  t  from  the  town  In  our  way  to  t  we 
pished  by  what  w  s  one  of  those  r  vers  of  hui  ng  n  atter  tJ  t 
ran  fr  m  f  n  a  lato  erupt  on  Th  s  lo  k^  at  a  1  stance  1  ke  a 
new  plowed  land  b  t  as  yo  i  Co  ne  ne'ir  t  j  ou  see  noth  ng  but  a 
1  a  heap  of  heavy  d  sjomted  cl  Is  !  ng  one  uj  on  anotl  or 
There  are  nnua  eral  1  ca  t  es  a  1  nte  at  ces  a  ong  the  st  c  al 
p  tees  so  th  t  the  s  rfaeo  s  all  b  okeu  and  r  egular  S  me 
t  mes  a  gie'it  fragment  stan  la  1  ke  a  r  ck  al  ve  the  rest  some 
t  mes  the  whole  heap  1  es  n  a  k  nd  of  cha  nol  and  n  other  phees 
has  nothmg  1  ke  banks  to  confine  t  b  t  r  ses  fo  r  o  five  foot 
h  gh  n  the  open  air  w  thout  spread  ng  alroad  on  e  ther  s  d 
This  I  th  nk  s  t  pla  n  de  non  traf  n  that  these  r  ve  s  we  e  not 
as  they  arc  us  lally  tepre  ented    o  many  at  ean  s  of  runu  ug     at 
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ter  ;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  ttat  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  settle 
in  such  a  fiuTOwed  uncompact  surface  ?  Were  the  river  a  confa- 
Bion  of  never  so  many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all 
actually  d  ?  ol  el  they  would  at  least  have  formed  odo  c  nt  ued 
c  t  as  we  see  the  sc  r  u  o!  metals  always  gathers  t  a  ol  J 
p  eoe  let  it  be  con  p  unded  of  a  fhoasaiid  heterogeneous  j  a  b 
I  am  aj  t  to  tl  nk  therefore  that  the  o  huge  inw  eldy  lumj  a  th  t 
now  1  one  upon  an  the  as  f  thrown  together  by  ate  de  t 
remaned  ntle  ncltelmatt  rgdand  ml  q  fied  float  r^  n  t 
1  ke  cak  8  of  oe  n  a  r  yer  and  that  as  tb  fire  and  ferment 
gradually  abated  they  adjusted  tlemsehes  together  as  well  is 
tbeir  rregi  la  fi^jUres  woul  1  perm  t  and  1  y  th  s  meins  fell  uto 
sueh  an  nterrujted  d  Bor  lerljhe  p  aswenowfind  t  Whit  was 
the  melted  niattei  lies  at  the  lottom  out  of  sight.  After  having 
quitted  the  side  of  this  long  heap  which  was  once  a  stream  of 
fire,  we  cime  to  the  loots  of  the  mounts  n,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gun  the  top  of  it  It  is  covered  on  all 
sides  with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth  verj  diy,  md  crumbled  into 
powder,  is  if  it  had  Iccn  artifieially  siftei  It  is  very  hot  under 
the  feet,  and  mixed  with  seven!  burnt  stones  ind  cakes  of  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  thrown  out  it  different  times.  A  man 
sinks  almost  a  foot  in  the  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  step 
by  sliding  backwards.  When  we  had  climbed  this  mountain  wo 
discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  smoking  with 
sulphur  in  several  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for 
we  concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  sound  it  made  under  our 
feot.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  bill  in  the  shape 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  so  very  steep  that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or 
descending  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  a  loose  crumbled 
earth  as  I  have  before  described.  The  air  of  this  place  must  bo 
very  much  imprecated  with  saltpetre,  as  appears  by  the  specks 
of  it  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  scarce  fiuf*  a 
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Btone  that  has  not  the  top  white  with  it.  After  we  had,  with 
much  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we  saw  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
present  mouth  of  VesuTio,  which  goes  shelving  down  on  all  sides 
till  above  a  hundred  yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and 
has  ahoiit  tiiree  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  seems  a 
perfect  round.  This  vast  hollow  is  generally  filled  with  smoke, 
but,  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  us,  we  had  a  very 
dear  and  distinct  sight  of  it.  The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  have  several 
rooks  standing  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure  brimstone.  The 
bottom  was  entirely  covered,  anfi  though  we  looked  very  narrowly 
we  could  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  smoke  breaking 
through  several  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The  very 
middle  was  firm  ground  when  we  saw  it,  as  wo  concluded  from 
the  stones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not,  but  one  might 
then  have  crossed  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  side 
of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unless  from  some  accidental  breath 
of  wind.  Xn  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vast 
caldron  filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled 
over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  made 
five  such  rivers  as  that  before-mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the 
heat  slackened,  this  burning  matter  must  have  subsided  within 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely,  bad 
time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom  which  covers  the 
mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  The  nest 
eruption  or  earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  f.ilse 
bottom,  and  quite  change  the  present  face  of  things  ' 

This  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  has  been  made 
»t  several  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the 
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midst  of  tiiem,  so  that  it  ircreaaes  in  buit  at  every  eruption,  the 
ashes  still  falling  down  the  sides  of  it,  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass. A  gentleman  of  Naples  told  me,  that  in  his  memory  it 
had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thickness,  and  I  question  not  but  in 
length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  ono  moun- 
tain with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

In  tkose  parts  of  the  sea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of 
this  mountain,  they  find  sometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  which  is 
sold  dear,  and  makes  a  rich  perfume.  ■  The  surface  of  the  sea  is, 
for  a  httle  spai,e,  (.oveipd  with  its  bubbles  during  the  time  that  it 
rises,  which  they  skim  ofl  into  their  boats,  and  afterwards  set  a 
sepiiating  in  p  its  and  jaih  They  say  its  sources  never  run  but 
in  a  calm  warm  weather  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps 
hinder  them  from  diBoovermg  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  njtural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioniiig  thi.ir  manner  of  furnishing  the  town  with  snow,  which 
they  here  use  instead  of  n,e,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  con- 
geals any  liijuor  sooner  There  is  a  great  ijuantity  of  it  con 
Bumed  yeaily,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not  so  much  as 
witei,  that  have  nut  lun  in  Fresco,  and  everybody,  from  the 
hi^'hest  to  the  lowest,  makes  u^ie  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity 
of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of 
corn  0    1  th  t  y      T    j  t  th      th    ki 

has  sell  th    mplttt         t        j  h  !lj,l 

to  fur     h  t!        ty  w  th    t    11  th     J  t  h  th     p       d 

They  h  high  m       t  t     b     t        It        m  1      f        tl 

town,  wlhh  Ijtl  ttH        thymjl^ 

many  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vast  balb 
of  snow,  which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  aun-shino. 
Out  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  oeeasioa  for  them,  and  send  them  on  asses  to  the  sea-side, 
where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  distributed  to  several 
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shops  at  a  settled  pr  ce  that  f  om  t  me  to  t  n  e  supply  the  wh  le 
c  ty  of  Naples  Wh  le  the  bind  tt  c  at  nued  the  r  d  sordera  n 
th  s  kiBgdom  they  often  jut  the  snow  m  r  hants  under  contr  h  i 
t  on  and  tt  r  atened  them  f  tl  ey  aj  pe<i,re  1  ta  ly  n  the  r  piy 
menta  to  dest  oy  the  r  magaz  nea  wh  oh  tl  ey  aiy  m  ght  ca  !y 
have  been  effeotel  by  the  nf  a  on    f  omo  bar  els    f  o  1 

It  would  have  beea  tedious  to  have  put  down  the  many  de- 
aoriptions  that  the  Latin  poeta  have  made  of  several  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  thia  chapter  ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the 
general  map  which  Silius  Italieua  has  given  us  of  this  great  bay 
of  Naples.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie  within  the  same 
prospect,  and  if  I  have  passed  over  any  of  them,  it  is  because  I 
shall  tate  them  in  my  way  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

Stagna  inter  uelebrem  nunc  mitia  monBtrat  Avevnura : 
Turn  triati  nemore  atqiie  umbrk  nigrautibua  horrene, 
Et  formidatiiB  voluori,  letliaJe  vomobat 
SuiEuso  virns  oielo,  Stygidqiie  per  urbes 
Eelligioue  aauer,  sfflTum  retiiicbat  iionorem. 
Hine  vioina  palus,  fama  est  Acherontis  ad  undas 
Pandere  iter,  uteoaa  stsgnante  voragiae  fauoea 
Laiftt  et  horrendos  aperit  tellaris  hiatuB, 
Interdumque  qoto  perturbat  Imniiie  manea. 
Jiixta  <^aligante  situ  longumque  per  ffivnm 
Infernia  preeeaa  nobulis,  pallente  aub  umbra 
Cjnjmerias  JaouisBe  domqs,  noetemque  profundani 
Tartareie  narrant  nrbie  ;  turn  sulphure  at  igni 
Semper  aohelantea,  eootoque  bitumine  campOH 
Oatentant;  tellua  atro  exnndante  vapore 
Snapirana,  ustiaqua  din  oalefaota  medullis 
jEatuat  at  Stygioa  exhalat  in  aera  flatna  : 
Parturil^  et  tremnlia  matnenduui  aiibilat  antna, 
Interdumque  oavaa  luotatua  rumpere  aedes, 
Aat  ejdre  foras,  sonitu  lugnbre  minaoi 
Muloiber  iramugit,  lacerataque  viseera  teri'E 
Maudit,  at  exesos  labefactat  murmure  montes. 
Tradiint  Hereuleft  proatratos  mole  gigaut«a 
Tellurem  injectam  qaatere,  et  spiramine  anhelo 
Torreri  late  eampoa,  quatiesqvie  minatur 
Eumpere  oonipagem  imposiloin,  cspalleacece  eieluna. 
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Appatet  proenl  Inarirae,  qus  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  premit  lapetnra,  flammaBque  rebelli 

Ore  ejeotantem,  et  eiqnaiido  eradere  detur 

Bella  Jovi  mraUH  Buperisque  iterars  voUnteoi. 

Moostraatur  Veseva  jiiga,  otque  in  vqrtiee  auranio 

JDepaati  flammiB  eoopuli,  frautusqne  ruiiil 

MoDB  cireiun,  atqua  jEtiue  fatia  oel'Cantia  aasa. 

Heo  non  Misenmn  Bervaiitem  Idiea  sapuicro 

Nomina,  et  Heronleoa  videt  ipso  littoru  Buulos.  LiD. 

Ayerno  oest  lie  aiow'd  his  wund'ring  giieat, 

Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  bless'd  ; 

Blaok  with  surroanding  forests  then  it  stood. 

That  hang  above,  and  davien'd  all  tha  flood ; 

Clouds  of  unwholesome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high. 

The  flutt'ring  bird  entanglad  in  the  sky, 

Whilst  all  around  the  gloomy  prospect  spread 

All  awful  horror,  and  raligious  dread. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the,  marsh  they  go. 

That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below, 

And  aometiraes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said. 

Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead, 

Who  pale  with  fear  die  rending  earth  survey, 

And  startle  at  tha  eudden  flash  of  day. 

Tha  dark  Cimjnerian  grotto  then  he  paints, 

Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants. 

That  in  tha  deep  infernal  oity  dwell' d, 

And, lay  in  everlasting  night  concenl'd. 

AdvftQoing  still,  the  spaoioua  fields  he  show'd. 

That  with  tha  smutJjer'd  beat  of  bi-imslone  glow'i 

Through  fraqnent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  brobt^ 

And  eover'dall  the  blasted  plain  with  emolie: 

Impriaon'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  pent, 

Eoar  to  get  looae,  and  struggle  for  a  vant, 

Eating  their  way,  and  nndarmining  oil, 

Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  fall 

Here,  as  'tis  said,  flie  rebel  giants  He, 

And,  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try 

Ascending  vapours,  on  the  day  prevail, 

The  sun  looks  sickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 

Next,  to  tho  distant  isle  his  sight  he  turns, 

That  o'er  the  thundarstmck  Tiphaiiis  burns : 

Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  wtpire, 

Tn  angry  whirl wiu'.i,  blasphemies,  and  fire. 
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Threat'ning,  if  loosen'd  from  his  dire  abodes, 
Again  to  uhallenge  Jove,  and  fight  the  gods. 
On  mount  Veeuvio  next  he  fixt  hia  eyee. 
And  saw  tiie  smoking  tops  oonfaa'dly  riaa ; 
(A  hideous  mini)  that  with  earthquutes  rent 
A  second  jEtna  to  the  view  present. 
Miseno's  caps  and  Bauli  last  he  viewed, 
That  on  the  sea'a  extreiuest  borders  etoui 

Silius  Italicus  here  takes  notice,  that  the  poisoDOua  v.ipoura 
which  arose  from  the  lake  ATeriio  in  Hannibal's  time,  were  quite 
dispersed  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem;  hocauso  Agrippa, 
who  llyed  between  Hannibal  and  Silius,  had  cut  down  tho  woods 
that  inclosed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these  noxious  steams  from 
dissipating,  which  were  immediately  scattered  as  soon  as  the 
winds  and  fresh  air  were  let  in  among  them.' 

THli;  ISLE  OF  OAPREA. 

Having  staid  longer  at  Naples  than  T  at  first  designed,  I 
could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the 
Isle  of  Caprea,  as  being  very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had 
been  the  retirement  f  V  gustui  foi  some  t  me  ind  thi,  lei  dence 
of  Therms  tor  loveial  vears  The  shnl  hes  four  m  les  in 
length  from  east  to  we=!t  ai  d  about  one  in  breadth  The  western 
P'irt  for  about  two  miles  in  length  is  a  continued  ro:,k  vastly 
1  gh  inl  lui&cef-^lle  on  the  seaside  It  has  however  the 
greatest  town  in  the  Blind  that  £pes  under  the  nime  of  Ano 
Cij.ri,a  and  lo  m  several  places  ooveied  with  a  veiy  fruitful  soil 

'  The  diseovenea  in  the  neighborhood  of  UTaploa  Bin(.e  Addison  M  rote, 
have  been  too  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  mentioned  in  delai! 
Every  reader  knows  that  neither  Heronlaneum  nor  Pempeii  had  yet  been 
disooyarad ;  and  that  consequently  the  Mnseo  Boibonioo  had  not  yet  been 
formed.  Chemiatry,  too,  gives  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  vapor  of 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  leaving  Addison's  eonjeelures  no  other  value  than 
ns  a  proof  of  the  interest  which,  like  Johuaou,  lis  tnok  in  experimeulol 
Mience.— G 
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2GG  REMARK  SONITALY. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  riaes  up  in  precipices  \eij  near  aa 

high,  though  not  quite  so  long,  as  the  western      Between  thesp 

eastern  and  woatem  mountains  lies  a  sbp  of  lower  ground,  whipJi 

runs  across  the  island,  and  iB  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  I  litve 

seen.     It  is  hid  with  riuos,  figs,  orange"*,  ilmonda,  obves,  jnyr 

ties,  and  fields  of  corn,  whioh  look  extremelj  fresh  and  heiutiful, 

dmk      pthmtdl  ghtf  1  1 1  1     1     1      p  ginible, 

wh      tl   yir  J    1 1    m  th    t  p     f  th        ghb     n      mour 

t  H         t      1    th    t  wn    f  0  1  tl     1     h  1      p  1  ce,  and 

tw         th  t       I    th    mdt    fthi    f     tfalt      tofland 

hll  tl   tw     p    b  hly  Iwthb    11    gs      Tiberi 

1      tun       Th  t  U  1  th       d       f  It,  and 

b     t  th     t  p         f      d  tw  tl  1    L  g  11  1  w  built, 

d  Iwlm  wktlightp         tth      appear 

w        th  ltd  f  th  m  th  t         timdred 

I  I    gth      I    b         d  lu      t  th  t  ym  n  were 

d  t    tl        d       f  t!      m   mt       th  t  wh  t  1 1    k  for  solid 

arth  w         ly  h    p     f  b     k     t  d     h         U    }      kinned 

w  th  ing    f      g  t  bl         B  t  th    m    t  derable 

nun       th  t  wl    h    t     d  th  y      t    m  ty    f  t!      eastern 

P     m  nto  y    wh  t  11      m      j;     tm     t    1  ft         y  h  gli  and 

h  d    t  t  J      I  h  t       d    d  th       m  f  any  an. 

tB.  bid  thth  tb  fdwth  either 
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firmed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  tlie  isliiiid.  There  is  a  very 
noble  proapeet  from  this  place.  On  the  ono  side  lies  a  vasi  ex- 
tent of  aeas,  that  runs  abroad  furtlier  than  the  eye  can  reach. 
Just  opposite  stands  tte  green  promontory  of  Surrentum,  and  on 
tie  other  aide  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  This  proa- 
peet, according  to  Taoitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burn- 
ing of  Vestivio;  that  mountain  probably,  which  after  the  first 
eruption  looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was  in  Tiberius's  time 
shaded  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  for  I  think  Martial's  epigram 
may  here  serve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitus. 

Hie  est  pampineia  yiridia  Vesuvius  urabria, 

Praaaerat  hie  madidos  nobtliB  uva  lacua. 
Hiee  jnga  qu^m  Nieie  oolles  plils  Bacchus  amdvit: 

Hoe  nnper  Satyi'i  monte  dedere  ehoroe. 
Hteo  Veneris  eedes,  Laccdtemone  gi-atior  illi ; 

Hio  locus  Herouleo  nomine  claroe  orai 
CuDctajacent  Sammie  et  triati  mersa  fnvilla.: 

Nao  Bupaci  vellent  hoe  lieuisee  aibi  Lib.  2,  Kp.  lOS. 

yeauvio,  ooyer'd  witli  (,ho  fruitful  vine, 

Here  flourish'd  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wins, 

Here  Baeehua  oft  to  the  cool  abadaa  ratit'd, 

And  his  own  native  Nisa  less  admir'd ; 

Oft  to  the  mountain's  airy  tops  advanc'd, 

The  fristing  Satyrs  on  the  aummits  dano'd  ; 

Alcides  here,  here  Venus  gr^o'd  the  shove, 

Hor  lov'd  her  faT'rite  Lauediamon  more : 

Now  piles  of  aahes,  spreading  all  around, 

In  undistinguish'd  heaps  deform  tte  ground. 

The  Gods  themselves  the  ruin'd  acats  bemoan. 

And  blame  the  mjschiefa  that  tbemaelvea  have  done. 

This  view  must  Still  have  been  more  pleasant,  when  the  whola 
bay  was  encompassed  with  so  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it 
appeared,  to  those  who  looked  on  it  at  a  distance,  but  as  one  con- 
tinued city.  On  both  tho  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  aacieni 
edifices,  particularlv  on  that  whioh  looks  towards  the  south  thero ' 
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is  a  little  kind  of  mole,  which  seems  to  Lave  been  the  foundation 
of  a  palace ;  nnlesa  we  may  suppose  tliat  the  Pharos  of  Caprea 
stood  there,  which  Stafus  takes  notice  of  in  his  poem  that  inYites 
his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is,  T  thint,  the  moat  .natural  among  tha 
silvie. 

Heo  desuBt  vaviie  oiroim.  obleotamina,  vitCB, 

She  Taporiferas,  blandiseiraa  littora,  Eaja^ 

Enthaa  fatidioffl  seu  visere  teeta  SibylliB, 

Dulce  sit,  niacoque  jugnm  memorabile  cemo: 

8«u  tibi  Baooliei  vineta  madentia  Garni, 

Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dalda  naatia 

Lamina  nootiragie  tollit  Pharus  «mula  Im.ie, 

Oaraqne  non  molli  joga  Surrentiaa  Ljjeo.  Lib.  S. 

The  blissful  seats  with  endless  plaaaurea  flow, 

"Whether  to  Baja's  sunny  shores  you  go, 

And  view  the  sulphur  to  the  baths  oonvey'd, 

Or  the  daik  grot  of  the  prophatio  maid, 

Or  Bleep  Miseao  from  the  Trojaa  cam'd. 

Or  Gftnrus  for  its  flowiug  vintage  iaai'd. 

Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanthom  fix'd  on  high 

Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky. 

While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers: 

Or  where  Sorrentum,  clad  in  vines,  appears. 

They  found  in  Ajio-Caprea,  some  years  ago,  a  statue,  and  a 
rich  payemoBt  under  ground,  as  they  had  occasion  to  turn  up  the 
earth  that  lay  upon  them.  One  still  sees,  on  the  bondings  of 
these  mountains,  the  marks  of  Bcvera!  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.  The  whole  island  is  so  unequal 
that  there  were  but  few  diversions  to  be  found  in  it  without  doors ; 
but  what  recommended  it  most  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholesome  air, 
wliich  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  its  inaccessible 
coasts,  which  are  generally  so  very  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  defend  them  against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  had  his  different  reaidcaccs, 
according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  sets  of 
pleasure  required.     Suetonius  says,  duodccim  tH/cs  lufidem.  na 
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minibus  ornavit.  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  sctc- 
ral  easy  aaceatsj  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,  aad  adorned 
with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  situation 
of  the  place  would  suffer.  The  works  nnder  ground  were,  how- 
ever, more  estraordinary  than  those  above  it;  for  the  rocks  were 
all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos^  galleries,  bagnios,  and 
several  subterraneous  retirements,  that  suited  with  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  such  small  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  wore  we  not  told  that  the 
Eomans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent  hither  an  army  of  pio- 
neers on  purpose  to  demolish  the  buildings,  and  deface  the  beau- 
ties of  the  island. 

In  sailing  round  Gaprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude 
prospects  of  rocks  and  preoipices,  that  rise  in  several  places  half 
a  mile  high  Ln  perpendicular.  At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves 
and  grottos,  formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upon 
thera.  I  entered  one  which  the  inhabitants  call  grotto  oscuro, 
and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was  a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  could 
see  all  the  parts  of  it  distinctly,  by  a  glimmering  reflection  that 
played  upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  mouth  is 
low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto 
opens  itself  on  both  sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distils 
fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  first  droppings  of  a  shower.  The  inhabitants  and  Neapoli- 
Uns  who  have  heard  of  Tiberius's  grottos,  will  have  this  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that  show  it  to  be  natu- 
ral. For  besides  the  little  use  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  ca- 
vern of  salt  waters,  there  are  no  where  any  mai-ks  of  the  cbissel 
the  sides  are  of  a  soft  n  oulderiug  stone,  and  ono  sees  many  of 
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the  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  tlie  bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  tliey 
are  more  or  less  able  to  resist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that 
heats  against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  He  the  Siremem  Scopuli,  which  Tir- 
gil  and  Ovid  mention  in  ^ueas's  voyage;  they  are  two  or  three 
sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  soath  side 
of  the  island,  and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
which  are  much  more  violent  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  of 
Caprea. 

Jamqua  adeo  spopulos  Sireviuni  aflvecta  siibibat 
Difficiles  quondam,  multoriimqiie  oaaibus  alboa, 
Turn  rauoa  assiduo  louge  sale  saxa  BOnabant.  ^m 

Glides  by  the  aycon'a  elifEa,  a  ehelfy  coast, 

Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 

And  white  with  bones;  th'  impetuous  ocean  roars. 

And  rooks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.  Deyden. 

I  Lave  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in  this  island. 
Many  of  those  they  call  the  Spintrife,  which  Aretin  has  copied, 
has  been  dug  up  here.  I  know  none  of  the  antiquaries  that  have 
written  on  this  subjoet,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it  where 
I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  in  Patin's  edition  of 
Suetonius,  illustrated  by  medals.  Those  I  have  conversed  with 
about  it,  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality 
of  Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  stamped  by 
his  order.  They  are  unquestionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  than 
medals  of  the  thnd  magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd 
invention  of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls  monstrosi 
amcuhitus  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  medal. 
I  have  seen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  they 
were  made  as  a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  oa  coins  is 
of  a  modem  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  upper  empire,  besides 
the  Spin'.  -UB,  that  lie  under  any  suspicion  of  it.     The  first  is  one 
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of  Marcus  Anreliua,  where,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  and 
empress,  they  have  stamped  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Venus 
caressing  MarSj  and  endeavouring  to  detain  him  from  the  wars. 


a.  feelli  fera  m 


Armipotons  regit^  in  grcTiiium  qui  e^pe  tuuui  se 

Kejicit,  (oterno  devinetns  yolnere  amoris.  Luc.  Lib.  1. 

The  Venus  has  Faustina's  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm. 

Tn  aoabie  traeris»miiK  quod  in  aggei'e  rodit, 

Qui  tegitur,  parmS  et  galail Juy.  Sat  5. 

This  unluckily  brings  to  mind  Faustina's  fondness  for  the 
Gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece 
of  satire.  But  besides,  that  such  a  thought  was  inconsistent- with 
the  gravity  of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine  that  the  fatliers 
would  have  dared  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius,  and  the  mother  of 
Commodas,  or  that  they  would  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  em- 
press whom  they  afterwards  deified,  and  to  an  emperor  that  was 
the  darling  of  the  array  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  is  a  golden  one  of  Gallienus,  preserved  in 
the  French  king's  cabinet;  it  is  inscribed  GuUienie  Augusim, 
pax  ubique,  and  was  stamped  at  a  time  when  the  emperor's  father 
was  in  bondage,  and  the  empire  torn  in  pieces  by  several  pretend 
ers  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  strange  stupidity  of  this  em- 
peror, with  the  senseless  security  which  appears  in  several  of  Iiis 
sayings  that  are  still  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe 
this  coin  was  of  his  own  invention.  We  may  be  sure,  if  raillery 
had  once  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we  should  have  been  over- 
stocked with  medals  of  this  natm'e;  if  wa  consider  there  wore 
often  rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  who  endea- 
voured at  the  lessening  of  each  other's  character,  and  that  most 
of  them  were  succeeded  by  such  as  were  enemies  to  their  preile 
ceasor.     These  medals  of  Tiberius's  were  never  (urrent  money 
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but  rather  of  th«  nature  of  medallions,  which  seem  io  have  Ijeen 
made  on  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  discoveries  of  tiat  infamous 
society.  Suetonius  telta  us,  that  their  monstrous  inventions  were 
registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  in  the  emperor's  private 
apartments.  Cubicula  plurifariam  disposita  tabellis  ac  sigiSts 
lascwissimanMn.  picturarum  et  figura-rum  odwvmU,  librisque 
elepkantidis  instruxit :  me  cui  in  opera,  edendd  exemplar  tm- 
penetrata  schema  deesset.  The  ekphantia  here  mentioned,  is 
probably  the  same  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  hook  of  pos- 
tures 

111  Sabellam. 

Fdcundoa  mihi  da  libidinosiB 
Legisti  nimium  Sabelle  versiiB, 
Quales  neo  Didymi  aoiunt  puellie, 
Neo  mt)ll63  ElephaiitidoB  libelli. 
-Sunt  illie  Veneris  novffl  figurie: 
Quales,  &e. I^'b.  12,  Ep.  43. 

Oviii  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  place 
even  in  Augustus's  cabinet. 

Scilicet  in  doinibua  vealrie,  ut  prisoa  virorum 

Artifioi  fulgent  corpora  piota  maim ; 
Sie  qu!e  concubituB  varies  Venerisque  figursia 

Esptimat,  est  aliquo  parva  tabella  loeo.     Dk  Teibiv  lib.  3. 

There  are  several  of  the  sigiila,  or  seals,  Suetonius  speaks  of, 
to  he  met  with  in  the  collections  of  ancient  intaghos. 

But,  I  think,  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  those  coins 
were  rather  made  bj  the  emperor's  order,  than  as  a  satire  on  him, 
is  because  they  are  now  found  in  the  very  plact  that  was  the 
scene  of  these  his  unnatural  lusts. 

— —Quern,  rupes  Capreamin  totra  latebit 

Ineesto  possessa  seni !— Ci.  de  4t<    Cows.  Hon 

Who  has  not  heard  of  CapiWs  guilty  shore 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  emperor 
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FEOM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  SEA. 

I  took  a  felacca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Rome,  ttat  I  might 
not  be  forced  to  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second  time,  and 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  things  in  a  road  which 
our  voyage-writers  have  not  so  particularly  described.*  As  in 
my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  sc 
I  had  thb  pleasure  of  seeing  my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
described  by  Virgil.  It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 
way  .^neaa  toot,  than  that  of  Horace,  because  Virgil  has  marked 
it  out  by  capes,  islands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not 
so  subject  to  change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.  Mount  Pausilypo  makes  a  beautiful  prospect  to  thosu 
who  pass  by  it:  at  a  small  distance  from  it  lies  the  little  island 
of  Nisida,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  island 
looks  like  a  large  terrace- garden.  It  has  two  little  ports,  and  is 
not  at  present  troubled  with  any  of  those  noxious  steams  that 
Lucan  mentions. 

— Tali  spiramine  Nesia 


Emittit  Stjgium  nebuloB 

Ncflis'  high  rosks  such  Stygian  air  produte, 
And  the  blue  breathing  peetilenoe  diffuse. 

From  Nisida  wo  rowed  to  cape  Miseno.  The  extremity  of 
this  cape  has  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into 
shape  by.Agrippa,  who  made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman 
fleet  that  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held 
the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  The  liigh- 
est  end  of  this  promontory  rises  in  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre  or 
;  that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhap.i 

-aaa,  Mr.  Saaajs,  bail  d* 
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Htiglit  occasion  Virgil's  burying  Misenus  under  it.  I  haTc  accn 
a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  hook  on  the 
Campania  Felice,  that  from  Virgil's  description  of  this  moun- 
tain, concludes  it  was  called  Aerius  before  Miaenua  had  given  it 

At  phia  (Eneas  iogenti  mo1a  sefiulelimra 

Imponit,  Buaque  anna  viro  reniiini([ne  tnbamque 

Monte  sub  Aeiio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 

Dioitur,  Ktfl[-nurQC(ua  tenet  per  stecula  nomen.         Ms.  lib.  u. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruiiis  of  old  Miaenum,  hut 
tJie  moat  considerable  antiquity  of  the  place  ia  a  set  of  galleries 
that  are  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  are  much  more  spacious  than 
the  Piscina  Mirahilia.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  a  re- 
seiToir  of  water,  but  others,  more  probably,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  the  Isle  ol 
Procita,  which  ia  pretty  woll  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four 
thousand  iuliabitants,  who  are  all  vassals  to  the  Marqiiia  De 
Vaato. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Isle  of  Isohia,  that  stands 
further  out  into  the  aea.  The  ancient  poets  call  it  Inarvms,  and 
lay  Typhffius  under  it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fira  There 
has  been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred  joara.  The 
last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a  whole  city.  At  present 
there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  for  the 
earth  is  cold,  and  ovei'run  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  the  rocks 
win  suffer  it.  There  are,  indeed,  several  little  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  there  issues  a  constant  smoke,  but  'tis  probable  this  ariic^ 
fmthw  p     gthtfdh  ylthwtlwhhth 

Id       jltfllytold      Ibrvd      1     t  fth 

b      th    g   p  p  t     f  mjatl       tl    t  fl    ir    h  w   h       th 

t  f  th  p  lb  tm     1         t       h    g 

up       th  m       0     tl  th     f  I    h      ]  und  lak       f 
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bboatr  throe -ijuarters  of  a  mile  diameter,  separate  from  the  B<ia  hy 
a  narrow  tract  of  land.  It  was  formerly  a  Roman  port.  On  the 
corth  end  of  the  island  stands  the  towii  and  castle,  on  an  exceed- 
ing high  rock,  diTided  from  the  body  of  tlie  island,  and  inaccessi- 
ble to  an  enemy  on  all  sides.  This  island  is  larger,  but  much 
more  rocky  aad  barren  than  Prooita.  Virgil  makes  them  both 
■hake  at  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Mole  of  Bajae,  that  stood  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  them. 

Qualis  in  Euboieo  Bajarnm  littore  quondam 

Saxea  pila  oiidit,  magnis  quari  molibus  ante 

Oonsfnictam  jaoiunt  pelago:  8io  ilia  ruinam 

Proaa  trahil,  penitusque  vadis  illisa  recumbit; 

Misoent  ss  maria  et  nigrco  attoUnntur  areiUD : 

Turn  sonitu  Proehita  alta  tremitj  durumque  cubilo 

Inarime,  Joyis  Imperils  imposta  Typhffio.  JEn.  9. 

Not  witli  less  ruin  than  the  Bojan  Mole 

(Rais'd  on  the  seas  the  saiges  to  control) 

At  onee  oomes  tumbling  down  the  rooky  wall, 

Prone  to  tha  deep  the  stones  diajointed  fkll 

Off  the  vast  pile  ;  the  scatter'd  ocean  flies ; 

Black  sands,  diecolour'd  froth,  and  mingl'd  mud  anoe. 

The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the  shores  ; 

Tj-'emblea  high  Pi'ochjta,  and  Isoliia  roars ; 

Typhffiua  roara  beneath,  by  Jova's  command, 

Astonislx'd  at  the  Saw  that  shakes  the  land, 

Soon  shifts  his  weary  aide,  and  acaroe  awake, 

Wilh  wonder  feels  the  weight  preas  lighter  on  his  back. 

Dbtdkn. 

t  do  not  see  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  comparison  baa  given 
the  epithet  of  alta  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  island  in 
itself,  but  is  much  lower  than  Ischia,  and  all  the  points  of  land 
that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood.  I  should  think  alta  was  join- 
ed adverbially  with  tremit,  did  Virgil  make  use  of  so  equivocal 
a  syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  in  this  place,  the  lame  imi 
tation  Silius  Italicus  has  made  of  the  foregoing  passage. 
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Haud  aliter  strueto  Tyrrliena  ad  Uttora  saxo, 

Pugnatura  fratb  aubber  oteeiaque  proeellie 

Pila  immatie  aouans,  impmgitur  ardua  pouto; 

Imnmgit  HaveuB,  diyisaqne  oienila  pulsu 

Illiaum  aocipiunt  irata  anb  tequora  montem.  Lib.  i. 

So  a  vast  fragment  of  tlie  Bajan  Mole, 

That  fix'd  amid  the  Tjirheue  watei's,  brayes 

The  beating  tampeets  and  insulting  waves, 

Thrown  from  ita  basis  with  a  dreadful  sound. 

Dashes  the  broken  billowa  all  around, 

Aud  with  reeistless  force  the  surface  oleayes, 

Tliat  in  its  angrj  waves  the  falling  rock  raoaives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  Cumse  through  a  very  pleasant 
path,  by  the  Mare  Mortuum,  and  the  Elisian  Fields,  we  saw  in 
our  way  a  great  many  ruins  of  aepulchroa,  and  other  ancient  edi- 
fices. Cumse  is  at  present  utterly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  so 
much  is  it  changed  since    Lucan's  timCj  if  the   poem   to  Piso  ho 


Where  the  fam'd  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lie. 
That  may  for  multitudes  with  CunUB  vie. 

They  show  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Temple,  which  all 
the  writers  of  the  antiquities  of  this  place  suppose  to  have  beeii 
the  same  Virgil  desorihes  in  his  sixth  ^ueid,  as  huilt  hy  Djedalus, 
and  that  the  very  story  which  Virgil  there  mentions,  was  actually 
engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  primdm  torris  tibi  Phtebe  saoravit 

Kemigium  Alarum,  posuitque  immania  tem|)la. 

In  foribus  lathum  Androgeo,  turn  pendere  pEanaa 

Ceoropidte  jUEt  1,  miseruml  Septena  quotannia 

Corpora  natorum:  stat  ductia  sortibua  unia. 

Contra  elata  mar!  respondet  Gnoaaia  telluB,  Ac  Ms,  6 

To  the  Cumean  eosat  at  length  he  came, 
And,  here  allgbting.  built  h^ia  coallj  fiamo 
Inserib'd  to  Pho3ba9,  here  be  bung  on  hiirli 
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The  steerage  of  his  wings  that  out  the  sky ; 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  Ws  act  emboas'd 

Androgeo'a  death,  and  off'ringa  to  hie  ghosts 

'SaVn  youths  from  Athens  yearly  Bent  to  meet 

The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete  ; 

And  next  to  those  the  dreadful  uru  was  plae  d 

In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  oa  t  D  ydeh 

Among  otiier  subtevraneoua  works  there  is  the  bej,  nning  t  a 
jiaasage,  which  is  stopped  up  within  less  than  a  h  mdrod  yards  of 
tiie  eBtrancD,  ly  the  earth  that  ia  fallen  into  t  Thej  ™pi  o«e 
it  to  hafe  heeu  tho  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.  It  lies, 
indeed,  in  the  same  line  with  the  entrance  near  the  Avernus,  is 
faced  alike  with  the  opus  retieulat-um,  and  haa  stilt  the  marks  of 
chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
many  fables  and  conjectures  which  have  been  made  on  this  grotto. 
I  thmk  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  wa3  once  inhabited  by  auoh 
as,  perhaps,  thought  it  a  better  shelter  against  the  sun  than  any 
other  kind  of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smaller 
trouble  and  esponse.  Aa  for  the  Mosaic  and  other  works  that 
may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in  later 
ages,  according  as  they  thought  Et  to  put  the  place  to  different 
uses.  The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  im- 
probabilities, aa  Strabo  relates  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was 
in  it  some  foundation  of  truth.  Homer's  description  of  the  Cim- 
merians, whom  he  places  in  these  parte,  answers  very  well  to  thi> 
inhabitants  of  such  a  long  dark  cavom. 

The  glooray  race,  in  subterraneous  eella, 

Among  BuiTOQiiding  shades  and  darkoeae  dwells  ; 

Hid  in  th'  unwholesome  covert  of  the  night, 

They  shun  th'  approaches  of  the  cheerful  light : 

The  sun  ne'er  visits  their  obscure  retreats, 

Kor  when  he  runs  his  eourae,  nor  when  ha  sets. 

Unhappy  mortals  1 Odys^   lib.  Itt 

Tn  quoqne  littorlbus  noati-ia,  jEngiaTiutri^ 
jEternani  morie  is  fauiam  Cajeta  dediati' 
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Et  nuno  SfTvat  honos  sedem  tuna,  osaaqne  nomea 
HeBperia  in  magna,  si  qua  est  aa  gloria,  signat.  JEn.  1, 

And  thon.  O  matron,  of  immortal  feme, 

Here  flying,  to  the  ahore  hast  left  thy  name ; 

Cajeta  still  the  pkoe  is  eall'd  fram  tiiea, 

Tlie  nurae  of  great  Eneas'  infancy. 

Here  rest  thy  bonea  ia  rieh  Hesperia's  plains  ; 

Thy  name  ('tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remaitis.  Dhvdeh. 

I  saw  at  Cajeta  the  rock  of  marble,  said  to  bo  cleft  bj  an 
earthquaio  at  our  Saviour's  death.  There  ia  written  over  the 
chapel  door,  that  leads  into  the  creek,  the  worda  of  the  evangel- 
ist, Ecce  terrrs-motus  factvs  est  magnus.  I  believe  every  one 
who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  observes  tow  ex- 
actly the  convex  parts  of  one  side  tally  with  tte  concave  of  the 
other,  must  bo  satisfied  tliat  it  was  the  effect  of  an  oarthq^uake, 
though  I  ijueation  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  the  darker  agea  sinee,  for  otherwise  I 
cannot  but  think .  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  its  original. 
The  port,  town,  castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been 
often  described. 

We  tonolied  next  at  Monte  Oirceio,  which  Homer  calls  iEea, 
whether  it  be  that  it  was  formerly  an  ialaad,  or  that  the  Greek . 
sailors  of  his  time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  ita  appearance,  aa  being  a  very  high  moun- 
tain joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  ia 
many  miles  in  length,  and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
ater.  The  end  of  this  promontory  ia  very  rocky,  and  might- 
ily exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  first 
to  the  howlinga  of  wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  liona,  that  used 
to  be  heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea  of,  being  forced 
:  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  description  of  .^neas 
passing  by  this  coast,  can  never  be  enough  admired.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  description. 
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Le  has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  solemnity  of  Cajeta's 
funeral,  and  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night. 

M  piu9  exequiie  .SneBB  rite  aolutis 

Aggere  Gomposito  tumuli,  postf^uam  fllta  qui^mut 

.^uora,  tendit  iter  velis,  portuniqiie  reliuquit 

Adepirant  aurte  in  noctam^  nee  eaTidida  cursua 

Lana  negat ;  eplendet  tremulo  sub  lumine  pontue. 

Proxima  Cireese radnntur  littora  tenaiL 

Divea  inaccessos  ubi  aolis  filia  lucos 

Aaaidao  resonat  eantu,  teetisque  auperbis 

Urit  odoratam  nooturna  in  lumina  oedruoi, 

Arguto  t«nueB  perourrene  peotiue  telaa: 

Hino  osaudiri  gemitus,  irffique  leonum 

Vinola  reeueautuoi,  et  serl  aub  noeta  rudeutuni : 

Satigerique  sues,  atque  in  pviesepilius  ursi 

Sieyire,  ac  forniffi  magnoram  ululare  luporum: 

QuM  hoininum  es  facie  Dea  sffiva  potentibus  ht 

Induerat  CSroe  in  Tultus  ac  tej^a  ferarum, 

Qnte  n6  monstra  pii  patei'enlur  talis  Troea 

Delati  in  portus,  neu  littora  dira  subirent 

NeptunuB  vantia  implevit  vela  Beeundia : 

Atque  ftigam  dadit,  et  prteter  vada  fervida  Tes  ^N.  iib.  1 

Kow,  wlien  the  prince  hei'  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display'd. 

From  land  a  gantle  breeze  arose  by  aight. 

Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  moon  was  bright^ 

And  the  Boa  trembled  with  hor  silver  light. 

Now  near  the  ahelvea  of  Ciree'a  shores  they  run, 

{Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  aun) 

A  datig'rona  coast:  the  goddeaa  wastes  her  daya 

InjojouB  aoaga,  the  rooks  resound  her  lays; 

In  apinning,  or  the  loom,  she  Bpenda  her  night. 

And  eedar  brauds  supply  her  father'a  light 

From  heiioe  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  grunts  of  bristled  boais,  and  groans  of  beara, 

And  herda  of  howling  wolves  that  atun  the  sailor's  eara. 

These  fi'om  their  cdvorns,  at  the  close  of  night. 

Fill  the  Bad  isle  with  horror  and  affright 

Darkling  tliey  n  oum  their  fftte,  whom  Circe's  pow'i', 

(Tliat  watch'd  th  t  moon,  and  planeta.'y  hour) 
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With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 

Had  altered,  and  in  brutal  ahap^  oonSn'd. 

Whioh  moaaters,  leat  the  Ti'ojan'B  pioa9  host 

Should  bear,  or  tonob  upon  tb'  iuchantod  coast; 

Propitious  Keptuiia  eteer'd  tlieir  course  by  nighl 

With  riaing  gales,  that  sped  their  bappj"  flight.  Drvden. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  JE&x  Insula  Circes  in  the  third 
Moeii,  but  'tis  the  hero,  and  oot  the  poet  that  speaks.  It  may, 
(lowever,  be  looked  upon  as  an  intimation,  that  he  himself  thought 
it  an  island  in  .ffineas's  tima  As  for  the  thick  woods,  which  not 
only  Virgi!,  hut  Homer  mentions,  in  the  beautiful  description 
that  Plutaroh  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  most 
of  them  grubbed  up'  since  the  promontory  has  been  oultiyated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  still  many  spots  of  it  which  show 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans'  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettuno,  where  we  found 
nothing  remarkable  besides  the  extreme  poverty  and  laziness  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  two  miles  distance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
Antium,  that  are  spread  over  a  great  circuit  of  land.'  There 
are  still  left  the  foundations  of  several  buildings,  and  what  are 
always  the  last  parts  that  perish  in  a  ruin,  many  subterraneous 
grottos  and  passages  of  a  great  length.  The  foundations  of  Nero's 
port  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  moles  running  round  it,  in  a  kind  of  circular  figure, 
except  where  the  ships  were  to  enter,  and  had  about  three-c[uar- 
tera  of  a  mile  in  its  shortest  diameter.  Though  the  making  of 
this  port  must  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we  find  no 
medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has  a  medal  struck  in  his 
own  name  for  the  port  of  Ostia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of 

'  It  waa  here  that  the  Ajjollo  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  fif. 
teunth  century. — G. 
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hia  predeoesaor  Claudius.  The  last  pope  was  at  considerable 
charges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this  place,  and  to  con- 
vey fresh  water  to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  avtifiues  of  tlio  grand 
duke,  to  divert  Lis  holineas  from  his  project  of  making  Civitar 
vecohia  a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antium  and  Nettuno,  a 
cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleaaantest  for  walks,  foun. 
tains,  shades,  and  prospects,  that  I  ever  saw, 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  that 
stood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worshipped  here, 
which  Suetonius  calls  the  Portunte  Antiates,  aud  Martial  tlio 
Sorores  AntiL  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  meant  the  two  Nemeaes,  one  of  which  rewarded  good  men, 
aa  the  other  punished  the  wicked.  Fabretti  and  others  are  apt 
to  belieye,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  in  general 
the  goddess  who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions  to 
mankind,  and  produce  iu  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found 
in  this  very  place,  and  superscribed  Fortunte  Fdici,  which, 
indeed,  may  fevour  one  opinion  as  well  as  the  other,  and  shows, 
at  least,  they  are  not  mistaken  in  the  general  sense  of  their 
diyiaioa  I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  considerable 
light  and  beauty  to  the  ode  which  Horace  has  addressed  to  her. 
The  whole  poom  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper 
Csesar's  arms,  and  confound  liis  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
dosses  has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet's  prayer ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  invocation  is  divided  between  the  two  deities,  the 
first  line  relating  indifferently  to  either.  That  which  I  have 
marked  speaks  to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemesis  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  goddess  of  Adver 
Bity,  or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked. 
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V«rtere  funeribua  triumpiios,  &v. 

Great  goddeaa,  Antiura's  guardian  power, 
Whose  force  is  atrong,  and  qaiok  to  raise 
The  lowest  to  the  highest  pla^e  ; 

Or  with  a  wondrous  fa:! 

To  bring  the  haughty  lower, 
And  tum  proud  tj'iuuipha  to  a  funeral,  Ao.  Cceboh. 

If  we  take  tlie  first  iiiterprotation  of  tte  two  fortunes  for  the 
double  Nemesis,  the  compHment  to  Csesar  is  the  greater,  and  the 
fifth  stanza  clearer  than  the  commeatatora  usually  make  it,  for 
the  clavi  trahaks,  cunei,  uncus,  liquidwmqwx  phmibum,  wore 
aotnally  used  in  the  punishment  of  oriminala.' 

Our  next  stage  hrought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiher,  into 
whicL  we  .entered  with  eome  danger,  the  sea  heing  gonerallj  very 
rough  in  these  parts,  where  the  river  rushes  into  it.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  nrnddiaess  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green 
trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  ^noas  took  the  first  view  of  it. 

Atque  hie  ^S^naas  jngentera  ex  lequore  lucum 

Proapioit:  hunc  inter  flnvio  Tlberinua  amieno 

Vortieibiis  rapidia  et  roultd  flavus  areiiS 

In  mare  prorumpit;  yaciie  cicouiivque  supraque 

AsBuatte  ripie  yoluorea  et  fluminis  alvco 

^thera  mnleebaut  cantu,  lueoque  volabant 

Fleotere  iter  sociis  terraque  advertere  proraa 

Imparat,  et  lietus  lluvio  suooedit  opaoo.  Ms,  lib.  7, 

The  Trojan  from  the  main  beheld  a  wood, 

■Wliioh  thiek  with  shadee,  and  a  brown  horror  stood : 

Betwist  the  treea  the  Tiber  toot  his  course. 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  aand  along,  ho  took  his  way. 

And  roll'd  hifl  yellow  billowa  to  the  eea; 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 

The  bivda  tiat  haunt  the  borders  ef  his  flood, 

1  It  is  strange  that  thia  ingenious  intarpretatioa  ahculd  imt  have  been 
nticed  by  our  mi' 
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That  batt'd  within,  or  baek'd  npon  hia  side, 
To  tuneful  BODgB  their  nari'ow  throata  apply'd. 
Tha  captain  gives  command,  the  jojfal  train 
Giide  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  tube  ma 


It  is  impossible  to  leam  from  tlie  ruins  of  the  port  of  Oatia, 
what  its  figure  was  when  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  I  shall, 
therefore,  set  down  the  medal  that  I  have  before  mentioned, 
which  represents  it  aa  it  was  formerly.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  desetiption  of  this 
port  with  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  coin. 

Tandem  intmt  poaitas  inolusa  per  roquora  moles, 
TyrrhenamquB  Pharon,  poireetaqne  branhia,  mreus 
Quse  pelago  oooarrunt  medio  longfeque  relinquunt 
Italiam:  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portua 
Quos  natura  dedit ■  Juv.  Snt.  .2. 

At  lust  within  tho  mighty  molo  she  gefa, 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid  sea  meeus 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind ; 

A  work  so  wond'rous  Nature  ne'er  deaign'd.  Dn^ti.  Jvv, 

The  seas  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  inclosed  (imlusa) 
between  the  two  semicircular  moles  that  almost  surround  them. 
The  Colossus,  with  something  like  a  lighted  torci  in  ite  hand,  is 
probably  the  Pharos  in  tho  second  line.  The  two  moles  that  we 
most  suppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind  the  Pharos,  are  very 
poetically  described  by  the 

Porreotaqne  brachia,  mrsus 

QuEC  pelago  oeeurrunt  medio,  longfequa  relinquunt 


as  they  retire  froui  one  another  in  the  compass  they  make,  'till 

'  Subsequent  exoavatione  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the  city  aa. 
port  of  Ostia,  which  now  Btands  three  mileB  inland,  though  the  trai.es  ol 
the  oiiginal  liue  of  coast  cau  be  easily  distinguished  near  Torre  Buiao- 
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their  two  ends  almost  met  a  second  time  in  the  midst  af  the 
waters,  where  the  figure  of  Neptune  sits.  The  poet's  reflection 
on  the  haven  is  very  just,  since  there  are  few  natural  ports  better 
land-locked,  and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 
The  figure  of  Neptune  has  a  rudder  hy  him,  to  mark  the  conve- 
nience of  the  harbour  for  navigation,  as  he  is  represented  himself 
it  the  entrance  to  it  to  show  it  stood  m  the  sei  The  dclphm 
distinguishes  him  from  a  iiver  god  and  figure'*  out  his  dDminion 
over  the  seas  He  holds  tho  sime  fish  m  his  hind  on  >ther 
medals.  What  it  means  we  nwy  leam  from  the  Gieek  epigram 
on  the  figure  of  a  Cupil,  that  hid  a  dolphm  in  one  hand  and  a 
flower  in  the  other. 


Haifa  day  more  brought  ua  to  Rome,  through  a  road  that  ii 
eommouly  visited  by  travellers. 


It  is  generally  observed,  ttat  modern  Rome  stands  higher  than 
the  ancient ;  some  have  computed  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
taking  ono  place  with  another.  The  reason  given  for  it  is,  that 
tho  present  city  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former;  and  indeed 
I  have  often  observed,  that  whore  any  considerable  pile  of  build- 
ing stood  anciently,  one  still  finds  a  rising  ground,  or  a  little  kiiid 
of  hill,  which  was  doubtless  made  up  out  of  the  fragments  and 
rabbish  of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  besides  this  particular  cause, 
we  may  assign  another  that  has  very  much  contributed  to  the 
raising  the  situation  of  several  parts  of  Rome  :  it  being  certain 
the  great  ijuantitiea  of  earth,  that  have  been  washed  off  from  the 
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Lills  by  the  violence  of  showers,  have  had  no  small  share  in  it. 
This  any  one  may  be  sensible  of,  mho  observes  how  far  several 
buildings,  that  stand  near  the  roots  of  mountaiHS,  are  sunk 
deeper  in  the  earth  than  those  that  have  been  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
or  in  open  plains  ;  for  which  reason  the  present  face  of  Eome  is 
much  more  even  aud  level  than  it  was  formerly;  the  same  cause 
that  has  raised  the  lower  groimds  having  contributed  to  sink 
those  that  were  higher. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  seta  of  anticjuities,  the  christian  and 
the  heathen.  The  former,  though  of  a  fresher  date,  are  so  em- 
broiled with  fable.'  and  legend,  that  one  reoeives  but  little  satisfac- 
tion from  searching  into  them.  The  other  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  such  as  have  met  with  them  before  in  ancient  authors ; 
for  a  man  who  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object  that  does  not 
U  t    mi  d       p  f      L  t      I     t       h   t  Am    fe  th 

m  f    Id  R  m     th  a         f  th       mm    w    1th    h  w 

t    If    h   fly  k    th  t  w  th  y  t 

su  h        tempi      h    hw  y^dtwll        dbd  ftL 

ty      0       h  t     y    th     magn  fi  f  R  m         d        1 

mj.  P        1  ^^J  h  w    h  w  th      f 

t     t  t  Ins    J    fh  y        1        f  1  ty   a    m 

b  1   tfl  t     mph  1  p  IW  1 

ci     d     t 
d  t      mb  11   I 
ty  th 
)   ufily  d        h  d 
p    t      1    ly  by 
th  1       fh    1  d      11    t         f  y  ^vi       th  t    t 

ydflilttakywd  b  bjt 

Tbeie  is,  however,  so  much  to  be  observed  in  so  spa.cious  a  Add 
of  antiquities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  survey  them  without 
taking  new  hints,  and  raising  different  reflections,  according  as  a 
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man's  uaturaJ  turn  of  tliouglits,  or  the  course  of  liis  studies, 
direct  tira. 

Nn  part  of  tie  antiquities  of  Rome  pleased  me  bo  maoh  as 
the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  is  still  an  incredible  variety. 
The  workmansliip  is  often  the  most  escjuisite  of  any  thing  in  its 
kind.  A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  so  much 
life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  he  discovered  in  some  of  the 
best  of  them  ;  and  even  in  the  meanest,  one  Las  the  satisfaction 
of  scoing  the  faces,  postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  have 
lived  BO  many  ages  before  uh.  There  is  a  strange  resemblance 
between  the  figures  of  the  several  heathen  deities,  and  the 
descriptions  that  the  Latin  poets  have  given  us  of  them ;  but  aa 
the  first  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  anoienter  of  the  two,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Boman  poets  were  the  copiers  of  the  Greek 
statuaries.  Though  on  other  occasions  we  often  find  the  statua- 
ries toot  their  subjects  from  the  poets.  The  Laocoop  is  too 
known  an  instance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Rome.  In  the  villa  Aldabrandina  are  the  figures  of  an  old  and 
young  man,  engaged  together  at  the  Crestns,  who  are  probably 
the  Dares  and  Entellus  of' Virgil;  where  by  the  way  one  may 
observe  the  make  of  the  ancient  Ciestus,  that  it  only  consisted 
of  so  many  largo  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing  like  a 
piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  them,  as  some  writers  of  antiquities 
have  falsely  imagined. 

I    j^      t  tit  many  passages  in  the  old  poets  hint  at 

!  p    t      f        Ipture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  author's 

t  m     th    ^h  tl   y        now  never  thought  of,  and  that  therefoPe 

h  J  1  ch  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  modern 

1      wh    d  t  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  with  the 

th  temp  es.      I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  out 

f  J  1  th  t  his      mmentators  have  not  taken  notice  of.    Tha 

fir  t  th 
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Soma  thin  remains  of  ohaatity  appear'd 

Ev'n  ander  Jove,  but  Jotb  without  a  beard.  Dkydes. 

I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  tho  humour  here  would  not  appear 
much  more  natural  and  unforced  to  a  people  that  saw  every  day 
some  or  other  statue  of  this  god  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  aa 
there  are  still  many  of  them  extant  at  Eome,  than  it  can  to  us 
who  have  no  such  idea  of  him;  especially  if  we  consider  there 
was  in  the  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  young  Jupiter,  called 
Templitnt  Vt^ovis,  whore,  in  all  probability,  there  stood  the 
particular  statue  of  &  Jtqiiter  ImberHs.'  Juvenal,  in  another 
place,  makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  is  but  feebly 
built,  to  that  of  Hercules  holding  up  Autseus  from  th«  «3rth. 

Et  longum  invalidi  oollum  oerTieibus  ffiquat 

Herenlk  Aotteum  prooul  a  tellure  tenentifl.  Sat.  3. 

.     His  long  oraue  iiaok  an!  narrow  shouldara  pra  so  ; 
You'd  think  they  were  Ir-a  iibini-  Heitules 
Lifting  AntffiHB — -  BarDEN. 

What  a  strained  unnatural  smiilitude  must  this  seam  to  & 
modem  reader,  hut  how  full  ot  humour,  if  we  suppose  it  alludes 
to  any  celebrated  statues  of  thpse  two  champions  th'it  stood  per- 
haps in  some  public  place  or  highway  neir  Rome'  And  what 
makes  it  more  than  probable  there  weie  siiL.h  statues,  we  meet 
with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  deacnbes,  on  antique  iitag- 
lios  and  medals.  Nay,  Propertius  has  taken  notice  of  the  ''ery 
statues. 

luctantumia  paWeie    I'la 

Herculis  Autieique L  b.  3,  cai    1. 

Antieus  here  and  eteru  Aloides  EtriTO, 

And  both  the  grappling  Btatues  seem  to  live. 

■  Vid.  Oy.  de  Fastis,  lib.  3,  ed.  71. 
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I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  of  tho  neei 
and  arias  is  often  commended  in  tha  Latin  poets  among  the  beau- 
ties of  a  man,  as  in  Horace,  we  find  both  put  together,  in  that 
beautiful  description  of  jealousy. 

Dum  tn  lydia  Telephi 

CerYicem  roseam,  et  eerea  Telephi 
Landas  braohia,  Tie  maam 

FervenB  difficila  bile  tumnt  jaour : 


Furtjm  labitur,  ai^uens 

Quiim  lentis  penilna  macarer  igniboa. 

While  Telaphua'fl  yonthfal  eharaiB, 
His  rosy  neok,  Kod  winding  anas. 
With  endleaa  rapture  yon  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  namo  delight ; 
My  hearty  envag'd  by  jealous  heats, 
Witii  numberleas  resentments  beala  ; 
Fi-oni  my  pale  cheeks  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies ; 
By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appeaiB, 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  oonsummg  firea, 
■WTiioh  on  my  inmost  vitals  pray, 
And  melt  my  yery  soul  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did  we  not  ob' 
serve  in  the  old  Eoman  statues,  that  these  two  parts  were  always 
bare,  and  exposed  to  view,  as  much  as  our  hands  and  face  are  at 
present.     I  cannot  leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  his 

Ventilat  ffistivam  digitis  eudantlbos  aura  in 

Keo  sufferre  queat  majoris  poadera  Gemmic,  Sail. 

Charg'd  with  light  summer  rings  his  fingers  sweat. 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight.  Drycen. 

was  not  anciently  so  great  an  hyperbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  Lave 
seen  old  Eoman  rings  so  very  thick  about,  and  with  snch  large 
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stones  in   thera,  that  'fis  no  wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a 
little  Clin  bersome  in  the  summer  season  of  so  hot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  that  satire  delights  in  such  allusions  and  in- 
stanoes  as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar ;  when  theiefore 
we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic, 
we  ought  to  eOEsider  how  it  appeared  lo  the  time  the  poet  writ, 
aud  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular  oLroum- 
stauces  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own  age,  which  wd 
are  now  deprived  of.  One  of  the  finest  anoient  statues  in  Rome 
is  a  Meleagor  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  ais  yellow 
T  0  m  ets  with  many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the 
t  I  1    vos,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or 

fu        1  m    t  .     Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  device  of  the 

Id  P  hu  t    s ;  which  conjecture  I  have  found  confirmed 

a  p  g  f  M  ilius,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  christians  have  their  St.  Hu- 
bert.     He    speaks  of   the    constellation  which    makes  a  good 

— — — Quibus  nspirautibiLS  orti 

Te  Moleagre  Oolimt Manil.  lib,  1. 

I  question  not  but  this  sets  a  verse,  in  the  fifth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we  suppose  that  the  poet 
aims  only  at  the  old  story  of  Meleager,  without  considering  it 
as  so  very  common  and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Ilomana. 

FlaTi  dignua  ferro  Moleogri 

Spuraat  aper Jut.  Saf,  6. 

A  boar  entire,  and  worflkj  of  the  aword 

Of  MeleRger,  amokea  upon  the  board.       Mk.  BowtKS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  asks  his  friend 
why  he  iojks  like  Marsya  when  he  waa  overcome  ? 
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Scire  i  ilim  qnaie  toties  mihi  Nosvole  ti'istis 
Occurris  fronts  obduotil,  sea  Marsya  yiotuB  t 

Tell  me,  while  EauntVing  thus  from  place  to  pkoe, 

I  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  (  Dbyd.  Jdt. 

Some  of  the  comment  itori  tell  u3,  thit  Marsya  wa'^  a  lawyei 
who  had  lost  Iiis  cause  ,  others  say  that  this  passage  alludes  to 
the  story  of  the  satyr  M^r'>yas,  who  contended  with  Apolln  , 
which  I  thint  IS  more  humoious  thin  the  othei,  if  we  coniider 
there  was  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  fleaing  Marsya  in  the  midsk 
of  the  Koman  foium,  as  thcie  are  atill  se\erdl  ancient  itatui'S  of 
Rome  on  the  same  subject 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal,  that  I  oould 
never  tell  what  to  mate  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it 
from  one  of  Be'lorio's  ancient  basso  relievos. 

Magnonim  artifioum  fi'angebat  potula  miles 
Ut  plaleris  gauderet  equus  :  cEeiatatlue  caasis 
Eomvileffi  simulacra  ferte  mansuesoere  jubbsj 
Imperii  fato,  et  geminos  sub  rape  Quirinoa, 
Ac  nudam  effigiem  ciypeo  fulgeiitis  et  haata, 
Pandantiequa  Dei,  perjturo  osteuderet  host:,     Joy.  Sat.  II. 

Or  else  a  helmet  for  himself  he  made, 

Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid  ; 

The  Roman  wolf  suckling  the  twina  was  there, 

And  Mars  himself,  arm'd  with  his  shield  and  spear, 

Hov'ring  above  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show. 

As  threat'oing  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Dktd.  Jut. 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  the  figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  hel- 
mets. The  first  of  them  was  the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Eoraulua 
and  Ehemus  |  the  second,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  last 
verses,  is  not  so  intelligible.  Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us, 
that  the  god  here  mentioned  is  Mara,  that  he  comes  to  see  hia 
two  sons  sucking  the  wolf,  and  that  the  old  sculptors  generally 
drew  tlieir  figures  naked,  tliat  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
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representing  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles,  and  the  turns 
of  the  body.  Bat  they  are  estremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  pendentis ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the 
great  embossment  of  the  figure,  others  believe  it  hung  off  the 
hehnet  in  alio  relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  translation.  Luhin 
supposes  that  the  god  Mars  was  engraTen  on  the  shield,  and  that 
he  is  said  to  be  han^ng,  because  the  shield  which  bore  him  hung 
on  tho  loft  shoulder.  One  of  the  old  Interpreters  is  of  opinion, 
that  by  hanging  is  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending  forward  to 
strike  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it,  that  whatever  is  placed 
on  the  head  may  be  said  to  hang,  as  we  call  hanging  gardens, 
such  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Several  learned 
men,  who  like  none  of  these  esplications,  believe  there  has  been  a 
feult  in  the  transcriber,  and  that  pendentis  ought  to  be  perdcntis  ; 
but  they  quote  no  manuscript  in  favonr  of  their  conjecture.  The 
true  meaning  of  tho  words  is  certainly  as  follows.  The  Koman 
soldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  founder,  and  the 
military  genius  of  their  republic,  used  to  bear  on  their  helmets 
the  first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war, 
and  suckled  by  a  wolf.  The  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  if 
descending  upon  the  priestess  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Rhea 
Silvia.     The  occasion  required  his  body  should  be  naked. 

Tu  quoque  iaermjs  eras  enm  te  fonnosa  saoerdos 

Cepit:  nt  liuio  urbi  aemina  magna  dares.     Ov.  de  Fas.  lib.  3 

Then  too,  oar  mighty  Sire,  thou  stood'at  diaann'd. 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  prieatesa  charm'd. 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore — 

Though  on  other  occisions  he  is  drawn,  as  Horace  has  desoribed 
him,  Ttfn,tca  ciHctum  adaniantitia  The  sculptor,  however,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  the 
medalists  call  his  proper  attnbutes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  ? 
ehield  in  the  othei       As  he  was  icpresented  dcscendiig,  his 
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figare  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over  the  vestal  virgin,  in 
which  sense  the  \{orA  yendentts  is  ostremelj  proper  and  poetical. 
Besides  the  antique  basso  relievo,  that  made  me  first  tliink  of  thia 
interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same  figures  on  the  re- 
verses of  a  couple  of  ancient  coins,  which  were  stamped  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  compliment  to  that  emperor,  whom 
for  his  excellent  government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  Rorte, 
the  senate  regarded  as  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

nia  Vasfcalie  (quid  enim  vetat  inde  moveri) 

Sacra  kvaturaa  mane  petebat  aquaa  : 
FeaBft  reeedit  humi,  ventoaque  aiMiepit  aperto 

Peetove;  turbatas  reatituitque  oomna, 
Duin  aedet;  iimbrosE  aalio«s  voluoresque  «anor!e 

Feoenint  Bomnoa,  et  love  mra'iDur  aqus. 
Blanda  quiea  viotis  fnrtjm  subrepit  ocellis, 

Et  i»dit  a  mento  languida  facta  maniia. 
Maris  videt  banc,  yisamque  cupit,  potiturqua  cupitl ; 

Et  Bua  divinll  furta  fefellit  ope. 
Somnoe  abit :  jacet  ilia  gravis,  jam  acilieet  intra 

Viaoai'a  KoroaoJe  eonditor  nrbia  erat. 

Ov.  DK  Fast.  lib.  3,  cleg.  1 

As  tha  fair  vestal  to  tie  fountaio  came, 

(Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  nama) 

Tir'd  with  Ibe  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

And  to  the  winds  eipos'd  her  glowing  breast 

To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair : 

While  thue  she  rested  on  her  arm.  reolin'd, 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  tha  wind, 

And  feathcr'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade. 

And  porUng  streams  that  through  the  meadow  strsy'd. 

In  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie, 

The  god  beheld  her  wift  a  lover's  eya, 

And  by  so  tempting  an  oeoaaion  prass'd, 

Tha  beanteouB  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  posseas'd ; 

Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rume. 
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I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  i 
Sineca  the  tragedian. 


Dextrd  feroeem  coraibuB  premena  talirura 

Zetus ^ ■- — Sen.  CEdip,  aot.  S. 

Tirat  Zetna  rises  through  tha  ground, 

Bendin?  the  bull's  tough  ueoi  with  pain, 
That  tosses  baok  his  homa  in  vain. 

I  cannot  douht  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the  posture  of 
Zetus  in  the  famous  group  of  figures,  which  represents  the  two 
brothers  binding  Du-ce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  could  not  forbear  taMng  particular  notice  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
Apollos,  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  baechanals,  and  shepherds,  which 
might  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  music.  It  would,  perhaps,  b 
ao  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models  ii 
might  not  only  giye  us  some  notion  of  the  s 
help  U8  to  pleasanter  instruments  than  are  no 
appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  string-instru- 
ment that  seems  compaiahle  to  our  violins,  for  they  are  all  played 
on,  either  by  the  hare  fingers,  or  the  plectrum,  so  that  they  were 
incapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them 
by  those  insensible  swellings,  and  wearings  away  of  sound  npon 
the  same  string,  which  give  so  wonderful  a  sweetness  to  oui 
modem  music.  Besides,  that  the  string-instruments  must  have 
bad  very  low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  small 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not  contain  air 
enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any  considerable  measure,  full 
and  sonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difl'erence  m  the  make, 
not  only  of  the  stveral  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
those  of  the  same     ame.     The  Syringa,  for  example,  has  some 


wood,  which 
sic,  bui 
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times  four,  and  sometimes  more  pipes,  aa  higli  as  fie  twelve. 
Tlie  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  tJieir  harps,  and 
of  stops  on  tlieir  Tibiie,  wiiicb  sliows  the  little  foundation  that 
each  writers  have  gow  upon,  wlio,  from  a  verse  perhaps  in  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in  a  classic  author,  have  been 
HO  very  nice  in  determining  the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical mstniments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes,  strings, 
and  stops  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fault  of  the  writerB  of  an- 
tiquities, to  streighten  and  confine  themselves  to  particular 
models  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  stamp  on  every  thing  of 
the  same  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  description 
of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all 
occasion'^,  according  to  the  figure  it  makes  in  such  a  single  pas- 
sage ,  as  the  learned  German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bau- 
delot,  who  had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a  household 
god,  more  than  a  canopus,  affirms  roundly,  that  all  the  ancient 
lar  w  m  1  in  th  fa,h'  f  j  g  b  ttl  I  h  t  the  an- 
t  q  h       b       g    Ity   f  th       m    f    It      th     y  t  m-writers, 

wh  f         ompmg  th  ir      bj    t       t  w     space  as 

thyca  df  dmthwhl         ttf        science 

tofwg         ImmThmh  f  observ- 

g  m       th  th  1  f    g       t      f     t  1    ty  that  are 

t  n  t    b  P   m        H  w  m     y  1  ii     th         for  each 

p    t      1      1    t         Wh  t  y    t    I   J  tl  nt  urns, 

1]       Ihymy  IPy  h         hldgd,  which 

1  mfthmb  p         tdd  hpt     lar  form, 

yft!       hb        d        bdwh  t      thor,  and 

would  probably  be  all  so,  were  they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
own  vindication  ?  Madam  Da«ier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terence, 
fancies  that  the  larva,  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman  actors,  was 
not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  flilse  hair  to  it,  and  came 
over  tilt  wliole  head  like  a  helmet.     Among  all  the  statues  at 
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Rome,  I  remember  to  liave  seen  but  two  that  are  the  figures  of 
actors,  which  are  both  in  the  Villa  Mattel.  One  sees  on  them 
the  fashion  of  the  old  eock  and  lan-a,  the  latter  of  which  answers 
the  description  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  lady,  though  I 
question  not  but  several  others  were  in  use ;  for  I  have  seen  the 
figure  of  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  sometimes  with  an  entire  head- 
piece in  her  hand,  sometimes  with  about  half  tho  head,  and  a 
little  frizze,  like  a  tower,  running  round  the  edges  of  the  face, 
and  sometimes  with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  a 
modem  make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  wear  at  present  these 
masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  formerly  I  could  hayo 
no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Phiedrus,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures 
of  these  entire  head-pieces. 

Personam  tr^cam  fortfi  vulpos  videfiit : 

0  quanta  Bpeoies,  inquit,  oarebrum  non  habet  I 

Lib.  1.  Fab.  1. 

As  wily  Renard  walk'd  tha  etreets  at  night. 
On  a  tragedian's  mnai  lie  ohano'd  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  be  mutter'd  with  diadnin. 
How  vast  a  head  is  hare  without  a  brain? 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  passage  in 
Phfedrus,  upon  the  same  ooo^ion ;  but  not  of  the  following  one 
in  Martial,  which  aUudes  to  the  same  kind  of  masks. 

Hon  omnCB  fellis,  seit  te  Proserpina  oanura, 

Paraonam  capiti  detrahet  ilia  tuo.  Lib.  S,  ep.  4b 

■Why  shoniaat  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ! 

Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth, 

And,  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 

Will  simp  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Eorghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young  Nero,  which 
shows  us  the  form  of  an  ancient  Bulla  on  the  breast,  which  is 
neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  nor  altogether  re 
Bcmbles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabinet;  so  that  without  estali- 
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listing  a  particular  instance  into  a  general  rule,  we  ouglit,  in 
Bubjeota  of  ttis  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the  artist 
or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of  gladiators  at  Rome,  though 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  the  Retiarius,  tlie  Samnite, 
or  the  antagonist  to  the  Pinnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not  find 
among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antit[uo  pieces  of  Mosaic, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  cardinal.  The  Rotiarias  is  en- 
gaged with  the  Samnite,  and  has  had  so  lucky  a  throw,  that  hia 
not  covers  the  wholo  body  of  his  adversary  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  his  antagonist  recovered  himself  out  of  the  tolls,  and  was  con- 
queror, according  to  the  inscription.  In  another  piece  is  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  the  Pinnirapus,  who  is  armed  liie  the  Sam- 
nite, and  not  like  the  Retiarius,  as  some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed :  on  the  helmet  of  bis  antagonist  are  seen  the  two  Pinnse, 
tliat  stand  up  on  either  side  like  the  wings  in  tlio  petasus  of  a 
Mercury,  but  rise  much  liiglier,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  antiquities  that  we  are  better 
ai,  juamted  with  than  what  relates  to  their  sacrifices.  Por  as  the 
old  Rowans  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  see 
•^eieral  parts  of  it  entering  their  ancient  basso  relievos,  statues, 
and  medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monuments,  and 
tliDsc  partieulir  ornaments  of  architecture  which  were  borrowed 
from  it  An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than 
tliese  sever  \\  pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  that  attpud  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices.  Yet  there 
IS  much  greatet  variety  in  the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instru- 
ments than  one  iinds  in  thise  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures  For  not  to  insist  too  long  on  such  a 
subject,  I  saw  in  Signior  Antonio  Polito's  collection,  a  patera 
without  any  rising  in  the  middle,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and 
another  with  a  handle  to  it,  as  Maerobi  as  describes  it,  though 
it  IS  quite  contrarj  to  dny  that  I  had  ever  seen  cut  in  marble  \ 
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and  I  Lave  obacrved,  perhaps,  several  h  indreda.     I  might  here 
enlarge  on  the  shape  of  the  t     ai^hal    1  which  is  different 

in  some  pieces  of  sculpture  fr  m  wha       aj  p  ars  in  others ;  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  discus,  tha  h        n  n  the  hand  of  the 

celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Liv        wh   h    s  [  rfectly  round,  and 
not  oblong,  as  some  antiquar      lia  j  ted  it,  nor  has  it 

any  thing'Iike  a  sling  fastened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

ProtinuB  imprudeDS,  aotusque  oupidine  lu^ua 

Toilers  Tienarides  orbem  properabat^ 

De  HyaeirLtii  diaoo.  Ov.  Met.  lib.  10. 

Th"  unwary  youth,  impatient  for  the  esst. 
Went  to  snatch  up  tlie  rolling  oi-b  in  haate. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  so  great  a  multitude  of  cloatheO 
statues  at  Rome,  I  could  never  discover  the  several  different 
Uoman  garments,  for  'tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of 
a  vest,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery  ;  besides 
that,  the  Koman  garments  did  not  differ  from  eaJ3li  other,  so  much 
by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  colour,  the  one  of  which 
was  too  nice  for  the  statuary's  observation,  as  the  other  does  not 
lie  within  the  expression  of  the  chisseL  I  observed,  in  abundance 
of  bas  reliefs,  that  tho  cinctus  goMnus  is  nothing  else  but  a  long 
garment,  not  unlike  a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the 
ground  had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the 
■middle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
laborious  description  that  Eorrarius  has  made  of  it,  CiTtctvs 
gaMnus  non  aZitid  fuU  quam  cum  toga  lacinia  Icevo  hrachio 
sudd-uda  in  tergunt  ita  rejiciebatw,  ut  contracta  retraheretur 
ad  pectus,  atque  itainnoduvn  necteretur;  qui  nodus  sine  cinctus 
togam  contrahehat,  brevioremque  et  strictiorem  re-ididit.  De 
re  Vestiar,  L.  1.  c.  14.  Lipaius's  description  of  the  Samnite 
armour,  seems  drawn  out  of  the  very  words  of  Livy ;  ycft  not  long 
a^  a  statue,  which  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  dressed  in  this  kind  of 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  esplieation  of  Livy  from  what 
Lipsius  lias  done.  Tiiis  figure  was  superscribed  BA.  TO.  NI. 
from  whence  Eabretti »  concludes,  that  it  was  a  monumeiit  erected 
to  the  gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  two  combats, 
was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  interred  by  order  of  tlie 
Emperor  Caracalla.  The  manner  of  punctuation  aftereacli  syl- 
lable is  to  be  met  with  m  other  antique  inscriptions.  I  confess  I 
eoidd  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  I  think 
it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  science 
of  antiijuities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all  the  Antoulne 
family,  which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  since,  not  far  from 
Albano,  m  a  place  where  is  supposed  to  have  stood  a  villa  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Faustinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  a  young  Commodus, 
and  Anniua  Vems,  all  incomparably  well  cut. 

Though  the  statues  that  have  been  foumi  among  the  ruins  of 
old  Rome  are  aheady  very  numerous,  there  is  no  question  but 
posterity  W'U  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of 
soulpture  v-hioh  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there  are 
greater  tro%Bures  of  this  nature  under  ground,  than  what  are  yet 
brought  tr  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  de- 
scribed m  o)d  authors,  aa  the  places  where  such  particular  statues 
or  obelisVj  stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in  their  pur- 
suito  ■''here  are  still  many  such  promising  spots  of  ground  that 
have  never  been  searched  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine 
mountain,  for  example,  lies  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the 
Beat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  may  be  presumed  to  abound  with 
mo'e  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Korae. 

Ecea  Palatino  crovit  reTerentia  raonti, 
.  Kxultatque  Mbitante  Deo,  polioi'aqiie  DelphU 


•  Vid.  Fttbr.  de  Column  a  Trajaiil 
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Supplicibne  latS  popuKs  orEutnlii  pandit, 
Non  alium  certS  deeait  rectoribuK  orbis 
Esse  Larem,  nnlloij^ue  magis  sa  colle  potestas 
.iSstJmat  at  Bummi  eentit  faatigia  ji:ria, 
AttoUans  apioem  subjeeijs  regis  rostria 
Tot  drcum  delubra  Tidet,  tantieque  Deorum 

Cingitur  axoubiis  — — 

Claud,  de  Sksto  Cossulat.  HosobiI. 

The  Palatiae.  poud  Rome's  imperial  seat^ 
(An  awful  pile  I)  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  iingdoma  and  the  nations  come, 
III  supplicating  Gi'Owds  to  learn  their  doom  ; 
To  Delphi  loas-th'  iDq.iiiriiig  worlda  repair, 
Kor  does  a  greater  God  inhabit  there : 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  desigu'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
luferi  or  temples  rise  on  either  hajid. 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand, 
Wiile  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears, 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  guardian  goda  appears. 

But  whether  it  bo  that  the  ricliest  of  these  discoveries  fall 
into  tlie  pope's  handsj  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  said  that  the 
prince  Farneae,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  this  seat,  will  keep 
it  from  being  turned  up  'till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  family  in  the 
chair.'  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who  often  purchase  the 
digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  vinejards,  where  they  find  any  like- 
lihood of  succeeding,  and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at 
great  estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dLmensions  of 
the  surface  they  are  to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  essays 
into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England,  tbey  rake  into  the  most 
promising  parts  of  it,  though  thoy  often  find,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  others  have  been  beforehand  with  them.  However, 
they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbish  and  bricks,  which  the 

I  Important  diBeoyeries  hare  been  made  on  the  Palatine  since  Aadiaon 
•  rote.     Indeed  so  much  of  the  old  oity  bna  been  brought  to  light  within 
tl-ie  last  sixty  years,  that  any  commentary  upon  tliis  section  would  run  into 
&  volume  of  itself. — G). 
VOL.  ir.— 13 
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preeent  arohiteeta  value  much  beyond  those  of  a  modern  make,  to 
defray  the  charge  j  of  their  search.  I  waa  shown  two  spaces  of 
ground,  where  pMt  of  Nero's  golden  house  stood,  for  which  the 
owner  has  hee      ff      1  t       d       y     la    f  money.     What 

encouraged  th        d    t  k  1       3"       'ent  trees,  which 

grow  upon  th  j  t  f  m  wh  th  y  Id  that  these  par 
tioular  tracts    f  g         1  m    t  h        I  h  d  for  some  ages. 

'Tis  pity  there  t     m  tl  n^,  liL       p  hi  ister,  to  preservo 

the  memory    f        ht,t  b        bfnd  from  time  to 

timo,  and  to  k  th  p  t  1  pi  wl  they  have  been 
taken  up,  wbi  h        11      t      ly  p  t  m    y  fniitless  searches, 

for  the  future,  but  might  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
•quality  of  the  plaee,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  treasure,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  sure,  when  the  Eomans 
lay  under  the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that  they 
would  take  care  to  bestow  auch  of  their  riches  tliis  way  as  could 
best  boar  tlie  water :  besides,  what  the  insolence  of  a  brutish  con- 
queror may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition 
to  waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated  a  city.  I 
need  not  mention  the  old  eomniou-shore  of  Rome,  which  ran  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  with  the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary 
river,  nor  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  have 
swept  iway  min\  of  the  ornaments  of  its  banks,  nor  the  several 
statues  that  the  Eomans  themselves  fiung  into  it,  when  they 
would  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  favourite.  At  Kome  they  have  so  general 
an  opinion  of  the  nehes  of  this  river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly 
piofiered  the  pope  to  cleanse  it,  eo  they  might  have  for  theit 
pain",  what  they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  val 
ley  nt  ir  Ponte  Molle,  which  they  proposed  to  fashion  into  a  new 
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channel  for  It,  'tUl  tbey  had  cleared  the  old  for  its  reception. 
The  pop3,  however,  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as  fear- 
ing the  heats  might  adyanoe  too  far  before  they  bad  finished  their 
work,  and  produce  a  pestilence  among  his  people ;  though  I  do 
not  see  why  such  a  design  might  not  be  executed  now  with  aa 
little  danger  as  in  Augustus's  time,  were  there  as  many  hands 
employed  upon  it.  Tiie  city  of  Rome  would  receive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  andertaling,  as  it  would  raise  the  hanks  and 
deepen  the  hed  of  the  Tiber,  and  hy  consequence  free  them  from 
those  freq^uent  inundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject  at  pre- 
sent; for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed  to  be  narrower 
within  the  walls,  than  either  below  or  above  them.' 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  the  statues,  I  think  it  very  ob- 
servable, that  among  those  which  are  already  found  there  should 
be  so  many  not  only  of  the  same  persons,  but  made  after  the 
same  design  One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figures 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  had  tbeir  several  seta  of  worshippers 
and  idmirers  Thus  Ceres,  the  moat  beneficent  and  useful  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses,  a'  •several  of  the  Roman  empresses  took  a  pleasure 
to  be  represented  m  her  dress.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many 
figures  of  that  excellent  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all  the 
lest  together ,  becinse  the  Romans  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
his  memory,  that  it  grow  into  a  part  of  their  religion  to  preserve 
a  statue  of  him  in  almost  every  private  family,  But  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  so  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  the  very 
same  model,  and  not  only  of  these,  but  of  such  as  had  do  relation, 
either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleo- 
patra, the  Narcissus,  the  Fawn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

'  This  project  ho8  been  freqneiitly  revived,  and  wns  nmoHg  tliose  by 
whieli  Vlvfl  VI.  proposefl  't  diatinguisH  Ills  ponlifieate. — G. 
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tte  boy  witli  the  bird  in  bis  hand,  the  Leda  and  her  swan,  with 
many  others  of  the  same  nature  f  I  must  confess  I  always  look 
upon  figures  of  this  kind,  as  tho  copies  of  some  celebrated  master- 
pieee,  and  question  not  but  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  witk  the  same  air,  posture,  and 
attitudes.'  What  confirms  me  in  this  conjecture,  there  aro  many 
ancient  statues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silenus  with  the 
young  Bacchus  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Antinous, 
and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancieuts,  that  are  already 
drawn  out  of  the  rubbish,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  many 
ages.  Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  formed 
after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of  any  other,  from 
whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated statue  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  modems. 
It  has  always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  the  best 
models,  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of  them. 
I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account  may  be  given 
of  the  lesemhlanee  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique 
basio  rdieias  I  lemember  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
vice of  one  thit  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Roman  lady, 
whn,h  had  been  ma^le  for  her  by  her  mother.  The  sculptor  had 
chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  his  device,  where  in  one  end 
J  ou  might  see  the  god  of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  a 
beautiful  young  vngm,  (Proserpine),  and  at  the  other  the  grief 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  occasion.  I  have 
since  obaerved  the  same  device  upon  several  sarcophagi,  that  have 
inclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  'jrhen 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  saot  a  par- 
ticular occasion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  sculp- 

'  The  same  custom  obtaina  among  modem  sculptors,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  in  auoient^  s&  in  modern  Rome,  there  waa  a  iarge  class 
oi  artists  who  did  notlimg  but  oopj  the  works  of  great  maatare.— G. 
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tors  applied  it  promiscuously.     I  know  theie  are  auttors  who 
discover  a  mystery  in  this  device. 

A  man  is  sometLmea  surprised  to  find  so  many  extravagant 
fancies  as  are  cut  nii  the  old  Pagan  tombs.  Masks,  hunting- 
matches,  and  hacohanalB  arevery  commua;  sometimes  one  meets 
with  a  lewd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  ia  the  villa  Pamphilia  is  seen 
a  satyr  coupling  with  a  goat.  There  are,  however,  many  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  that  shadow  out  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot 
leave  the  basso  relievos,  without  mentioning  oue  of  them,  where 
the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer's  apotheosis, 
and  consists  of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble, 
and  rising  one  above  another  by  four  or  five  different  ascents. 
Jupiter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and 
in  such  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself  represents  him,  presides 
over  the  ceremony. 

High  on  the  topmost  eminence  siiblima 

Of  the  d^pp  forked  Olympian  she  perceived 

l"he  Tliunderei  seated  fram  the  gods  (ipart,  Cowl'eh. 

Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  muses, 
supposed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  poot.  Homer  him- 
<elf  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  chair  of 
Btate,  which  ia  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling 
womaiL  The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand  to  represent  the 
Iliad,  or  actions  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  has  an  Aplustre  to  re- 
present the  Odyssey,  or  voyage  of  Ulysses,  About  the  poet's 
feet  are  creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batra- 
chomyomaohia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of 
the  Earth,  distinguished  by  their  proper  attributes,  and  puttinga 
garland  on  the  poet's  head,  to  intimate  the  mighty  reputation  he 
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has  gained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before 
him  stands  an  altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  sacrifioed  to  the  new 
god,  and  behind  the  victim  a  train  of  the  several  virtues  that  are 
represented  in  Homer's  worlis,  or  to  be  learnt  out  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  applause  of  the 
solemnity.  This  antique  piece  of  sculpture  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  constable  Colonna,  but  never  showa  to  those  who  see  the 
palace,  unless  they  particularly  desire  it. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  saw  at  Rome, 
I  could  not  hut  talie  particular  notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of 
the  buildings  or  statues  that  are  still  estant.     Those  of  the  first 
kind  have  be        1      dy  p  bl'  h  d  by  th    wr't         f  th    E,  m 
antiquities,  and       ybem    t    ttl    mmtwtl       thl    t     It 
of  Donatus,  asthpU         fTj  dAt  th         h       f 

Druaus  Germ  d  S  pt  m       S  th     t     pi        f  J 

BUS,  Concord  V    t     J  p  t     t  Ap  11     an!  F      t         th 

Circus  Maxim       A        1  d  th  t    f  C         11  d 

to  Fabretti,  of  G  1  f  V    p  mjh  th    t  d  Al 

ander  Severn  b  th  th  gh  I  m  t  f  th  bj  t  f 
the  last  may  b         ywlIdbdfAfthTII  d 

adA  J'o?is  jEI        wh    hh       g       d     jl  gtt  b    Id    g 

that  are  now    td  dtobmtwth  Id  f 

medals ,  the  th  t    h  w    th     t    t  Ily      j    t  d 

spurious  nnr  th  thth  litd  thltlt  f 
Monsieur  Va  11     t       t    m  d  m  th     t      hf  th    p  t  R 

man  medalists  wh  t      ly  th  t    k  if  1        th    w    Id 

as  to  the  mech         Ipttth  It  HI         pth 

set  of  modal   w  th  y  1    g  m  d  11 

that  is  singul  tkdO  d        tlhdfthm 

peror  Trajan,  th  h  t  th     C  M         us       d 

viuw  of  the  sid      f  th    P  1  t       m       t       th  t  f  t        wh    h 

arc  seen  Bcve    1     d  fi  d  tl  t  tl      T      pi       1 
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Apollo,  tliat  has  still  a  considerable  ruin  standing.  This  medal  I 
saw  in  the  hands  of  Monseigaenr  Strozai,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
that  name,  who  has  many  curiosities  ii 
ir  "  g  t         f      g         h    d    ■       th 


history  and  antiquities  which  leceive  a  great  light  from  ancient 
coins,  so  would  it  be  impossihle  to  deey[iher  the  faces  of  the  many 
statues  that  are  to  be  eeea  at  Borne  without  so  universal  a  key 
to  them.  It  is  this  that  teaches  to  diitinguieh  the  kings  and 
consuls,  emperors  and  empresse"!,  the  deities  and  virtues,  with  a 
thousand  other  particulars  relating  to  stituary,  and  not  to  be 
learnt  by  any  other  means  In  the  villa  Pamphilia  stands  the 
statue  of  a  mao  in  woman's  cloathes,  which  the  antiijuaiieB  do 
not  know  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  off  for  an  her 
maphrodite  ;  but  a  learned  medalist  in  Rome  has  lately  fised  it 
to  Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  solem- 
oities  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  a  woman's  habit,  for  one  sees  the  same 
features  and  mate  of  face  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodian  family. 
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I  have  seen  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  perhaps  that  ara 
now  estant :  the  Hercules  Pamese,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the 
Apollo  in  the  Belvidew,  and  the  famous  Marcus  Aurelius  on 
hors  b  k  Th  1 1  t  a  d  1  th  t  th  fi  t  apj  a  i  o  is  oue 
of  C  mm  du     th  d  f  E      t  n      th     tl    d  on  one 

of  A  t  ni        P  1  th    last  t  L  A      is.     "Wo 

may         1  d     I  th    k  f    m  h  tl    t  th  t  t        were  ex- 

trem  ly     1  h    t  1         ng  th      H  R  m  th  j  w     Id  never 

have  h        h  d  w  th       jl  m         th      mp       's  coins. 

We  m  y  ft.  th       1     rv     th  t    II  f  t  tl   m  m  k    their  first 

appe  tl     A  t     in    f  II  ]y  f     wh   h  I    ra  apt  to 

think  they  are  all  of  them  tte  product  of  that  ago.  They  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  lived 
in  the  next  reign  save  one  before  Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  been 
made  in  his  time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Anreliua 
on  horsobaek,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Its  being  of  this  age,  though  I 
must  confess  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  modal  I  have  cited 
represents  it  All  I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man 
on  the  medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  are  on  the  statue, 
and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius'a  face,  for  I 
have  seen  this  reverse  on  a  medallion  of  Don  Lirio's  cabinet,  and 
mucb  more  distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  Signior  Marc.  Antonio.  It  is  generally  objected,  that 
Lucius  Venia  would  rather  have  placed  the  figure  of  himself  on 
horseback  upon  the  reverse  of  his  own  coin,  than  the  figure  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But  it  is  Tery  well  known  that  an  emperor 
often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  colleague, 
as  an  instance  of  bia  respect  or  friendship  for  him;  and  we  may 
suppose  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.  The  famous  Antinoua  in 
the  Belvidere  must  bave  been  made  too  about  this  ago,  for  he 
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died  towards  tie  middle  of  Adrian's  reign  the  immediate  predo- 
cesaor  of  Antoninua  Pit^.  This  entire  figure,  thougli  cot  to  lie 
found  in  medals,  may  be  seen  in  several*- precious  atones.  Mon-( 
sieur  La  Chausse,  the  author  of  the  Museum  Romanum,  showed 
me  an  Antinous  that  he  has  published  in  his  last  volume,  out  in 
a  cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty  pistoles.  It  represents  bim 
in  the  habit  of  a  Mercury,  aaid  is  the  finest  intaglio  that  I  ever 

Nest  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Rome  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  amasiag  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so  many  kinds 
of  marble.  As  most  of  the  old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they  are  to  a  modern 
purchaser,  several  of  the  pillars  are  certainly  rated  at  a  much 
lower  price  at  present  than  they  were  of  old.  For  not  to  mention 
what  a  huge  column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
have  cost  in  the  quarry,  or  in  its  carriage  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
we  may  only  consider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is 
well  known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impressions  of 
such  instr  m     t  w  Th  md    d       M  la- 

nese  at  Eom    whwk  thmlthl  ry 

slow,  that  h  1  pwhth  bytHh  wed 

me  a  piece    t  \     jtyiy  wkdt  lyl         whch 

Lad  cost  him  f  m  th  t  1  ppl  t  b  f  h  oould 
bring  it  int    th  t  f    m      Th  t     h  d  j     b  bly      m  et 

to  harden  th      d  f  th       t    I    w  th     t  m     t     th  se 

estravagant    pmi         f  th       h  t  (    m  11  fy  th     t     e, 

or  that  itw  tur  Ily  ft  t  t  fir  t  tt  g  f  m  th  k,' 
or  what  is    1 11  m         b      d  th  t  t  w  t  ti     I     mp     t    n, 

and  not  the  natural  product  of  mmes  and  t[uaiiigs.  The  most 
valuable  pillars  about  Rome^  for  the  marMe  ot  which  they  aru 
made,  are  the  four  columns  of  oriental  jaspc   in  St.  Paulina's 
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chapel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore;  two  of  oriental  granitB  in  St. 
Pudenziana ;  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vatican 
library;  four  of  Noro' Bianco,  in  St.  Cecilia  TranBtevere ;  two 
of  Brooatollo,  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in  Don  LIvio's  palace ; 
two  of  Gfiallo  Antico  in  St,  John  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi 
Antique  in  the  VOla  Paraphilia.  These  are  all  entire  and  solid 
pillars,  and  mdf       hkdfm>l  wl        tl 

found  but  am    g       t  q    t       wh    h       t  h    th  t    I  t    t 

are  undiseove    d         th  t  tl   y  quit        h      t  d     p       th 

ajicient  build  Am         th  Id  p  11        I  t  t    h 

reckoning  agrtjtf         Ibt         I  whhw      f      d 

in  the  ruins  of  L  p    t  It         f  th       I         f  fi  d 

may  he  seen  th    h    h    Udi    f  St   M  C  mp  t  11     f 

they  haye  cut    t      t     t       ]  d  fi     d    t        th     I   j      f 

croas  m  a  hoi      f  th       ill  th  t  w     m  1  j     j        t 

it ;  so  that  th     1    ht  (  th        h    t  f    m      th     t       k      t 

look,  to  those  wh  thhhlklgt       y        t 

of  amber.     A     f      th    w    k         I  p     f  th      Id  B  m      p  II 
Monsieur  Desg  dtmh  tm  fth  h 

ohseived,  that  the  aneients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  ot  piopoi 
lion,  and  the  rules  of  art,  ao  much  as  the  modi,rns  m  this  paitieu 
lar  Some,  to  excuse  this  defect,  lay  the  hlame  ot  it  on  the 
workmen  of  Egypt,  and  othei  nations,  who  sent  moat  of  the 
ancient  pdlars  re  idy  shaped  to  Eomo  others  lay  that  the  an 
oients  knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  designed  to  pleaae  the 
eye,  only  took  caie  to  ayoiil  such  disproportions  as  were  gross 
enough  to  he  ob^eiyed  by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or 
no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness  others  will 
haye  it  rather  to  he  in  effect  of  ait,  and  ot  what  the  Italians  call 
the  gusto  grande,  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  architect ,  for 
they  say  the  ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an    »pen  square  or  in  a 
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narrow  streetj  and  more  or  less  de¥iated  from  their  rules  of  art,  to 
comply  with  the  several  distajices  and  eloTations  from  wticli  their 
works  were  to  be  regarded.  It  ia  said  there  is  an  lonio  pillar  in 
the  Santa  Maria  in  Tranateyere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Yoluto,  and  that  Palladio  learnt  from 
henoe  the  working  of  that  di£E.oult  problem ;  but  I  never  could 
find  time  to  esamiuo  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church.  Among 
the  pillars,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  two  noblest  in  the  world,  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  mag- 
nificent deaign  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could  an 
emperor's  ashea  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in  the  midst  of 
his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  eialted  a  monument,  with 
the  greatest  of  his  actions  underneath  him  ?  Or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  his  statue  was  on  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and 
his  battles  in  the  midst.  The  scnlpture  of  it  is  too  well  known 
to  be  here  mentioned.  The  moat  remarkable  piece  of  Antonine's 
pillar  is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluviua,  sending  down  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelms,  and  thnnderbolts  on  his  ene- 
mies, which  ja  fho  gieatest  oonSrniation  possible  of  the  story  of 
the  Christian  legion  and  wdl  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when 
any  passage  in  an  old  author  may  be  supposed  to  be  forged.' 
The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among  the  clouds,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  .Sueid,  whii,h  gn  ea  just  such  another 
image  of  him  Virgil  s  interpreters  aie  ceitainlj  to  blame,  that 
BoppOBe  it  IB  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

QunntnB  ab  oi-cnsu  Yeniena  pluTialibus  hiedia 

Ve  beiat  iiabcr  humum  q  lim  miiltl  grandine  nimbi 

In  vada  prcecipitanf,  qnmn  Jupitar  horndus  austris 

Torquet  aquoeam  hyemem,  et  cielo  cava  nubila  rumpit  .^n,  9. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  ahow'rj  Idda  arise : 

'  It  proves  the  storm  nnqnBstionablj,  but  the  story  i>f  the  tliunderitig 
legioa  had  been  reje^ited  by  the  b«st  oiitics  oven  in  Addison's  day. — G. 
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Or  patt'ring  hail  oomes  [jouring  on  the  maiii, 

When  Jupiter  deBoends  in  harden'd  rain; 

Or  bellowing  clouds  barst  with  a  stormj  sonni 

And  witL  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.  Dk  t>m. 

I  have  seen  a  medal  that,  aocordmg  to  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  relates  to  the  same  story.  The  eraperor  is  entitled 
on  it  Germaniciis,  (as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this 
ciroiimstanee  happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverae  a  thnnderbolt 
in  his  hand ;  for  the  Heathens  attrihuted  the  same  miracle  to  the 
piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the  Christians  ascribed  to  the  prayers 
of  their  legion.  Fulmen  de  calo  precibus  mis  contra  kostium 
•nuMhinammtum  Marcus  extarsit,  suis  pluvia  ifnpetratd  cum 
siU  lahorarent.     Jul,  Capit. 

Claudian  takes  notice  of  this  miracle,  and  has  given  the  same 
reason  for  it. 

" Ad  templa  vooatiis, 

Clemeng  Maroe,  rodia,  oum  gentibus  uadiq^ue  oinotaiii 

Kxnit  Hesporiam  pavibua  fortuHft  .periolis. 

Laus  ibi  nnlln  duoum,  nam  flammeua  imber  in  hostem 

Decidit;  hunc  dorso  trepidum  fumante  ferobat 

AmbostUH  sonipas;  hie  tabesoente  eolutus 

Subeedit  galea,  liqnefaetai;[ua  fulguro  caspia 

Canduit,  et  subitia  fluxere  vaporibos  enaea. 

Tuno,  contents  polo,  mortalis  nesoia  teli 

Pugna  fuit ;  Chaldiea  mago  sen  carmina  i-itu 

Armavcre  Deos;  geu,  quod  reor,  omne  tonantia 

Obsequium  Mapci  mores  potuere  mei-ei-i. 

De  Sekto  Cos  b.  Hon 

So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  gods  repaid 

The  grateful  vows  that  in  his  feara  he  made, 

When  Utium  from  unnumber-d  foea  w«a  freed: 
Nor  did  he  then  by  his  own  force  succeed ; 
But  with  descending  ahow'rs  of  brimstone  fir'd, 
Tlia  wild  barbarian  in  the  stonn  espirU 
Wrapt  in  davoming  flsmos  the  horse-man  rag'd. 
And  spurr'd  the  steed,  in  equal  flaniea  engag'd  r 
Another  pent  in  hia  acorch'd  armour  glow'd. 
While  from  his  head  the  melting  lielmet  fiow'd; 
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Swords  bv  tho  lightniag'a  subtle  force  dit  ill'd. 
And  the  eoM  slieath  with  raDomg  metal  fiU'd; 
No  buman  arm  its  weak  asaiatanoe  braugbt^ 
But  Heav"!!,  offended  Hear'n,  the  battle  fought; 
Whether  dart  magio  and  Chaldean  ohanna 
Had  fiird  the  akiea,  and  set  the  gode  in  arms  ; 
Or  good  Aurelius  (aa  I  moi'e  belieye) 
DeserT'd  whatever  aid  the  Thunderer  could  give. 

I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Daoier,  among  several  quotaticius 
on  tMs  subject,  in  tbe  life  of  Marcaa  Aureliue,  has  taken  notice, 
either  of  the  foremeationed  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  or  of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of 
Olaudian. 

It  ia  pity  the  obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been  charged  with 
several  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histories  instead  of  hieroglyphics, 
which,  might  have  giveu  no  small  light  to  the  antiquities  of  that 
nation,  which  are  now  c[uite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 
ages  of  the  world.'  Among  the  triumphal  archos,  that  of  Con- 
stantine  is  not  only  the  noblest  of  any  in  Kome,  but  in  the  world. 
I  searched  narrowly  into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of 
sculpture  made  iij  the  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  marks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said  to  have  preceded  the 
very  victory  which  gave  oeeasion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But 
there  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
very  strange,  if  wo  consider  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  orna- 
ments wore  taken  from  Trajan's  aroli,  and  set  up  to  the  now  con- 
queror in  no  small  haste,  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who 
were  then  most  of  them  heathens.  There  is,  however,  something 
in  the  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itself,  which  seems 
to  hint  at  the  emperor's  vision.  Imp.  Cces.  Fl  Constantino 
ma/dmo  P.  F.  Augusta  S.  P.  Q.  R.  quod  mstinctu  Divinitatis 
(MSmJm  magnitudine  cum  eXercitu  suo  tarn  de  Tyranno  quiim 

'  And  yet  how  rich  ChampoUion  has  shown  tliem  to  be  in  history. — fl 
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de  amni  .  ejus  fadime  vno  fempore  jvstis  RempuMvx  m  -ultui 
est  armis  arcum  titu/mphts  znstgnmn  dicami  There  is  no 
statue  of  this  emperor  at  Eonie  with  a  ciosa  to  it,  though  the 
eoolesiastioal  hjstouans  say  theie  were  minj  wch  erected  to  him 
I  have  seen  of  his  medah  that  were  stamped  with  it,  and  a  veiy 
remirkable  one  of  his  son  Constantius,  whot  e  he  is  Grown  d  by  a 
Tiaoiy  en  tho  reyeiso  With  this  m'^ciipticn  I?i  hoc  Signo  \ictor 
ens  J  This  triumphal  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of  tho 
sami,  iLe,  shjws  us  thit  aichitectuie  held  up  its  heid  after  all 
the  other  aits  of  deMgmng  were  in  a  yerj  weak  and  Ungm^hmg 
condition,  IS  it  was  probably  the  first  among  them  that  levivcd 
It  I  w^  surpnsed  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constautme's  arch,  I 
was  as  much  disajpcmtel  not  to  see  the  figure  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  on  that  of  Titus,  where  aie  represented  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  river  Jordan.  Somo 
are  of  opmion,  that  the  composite  pillars  of  this  arch  were  made 
in  imitation  of  tho  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  observe  that 
these  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  his  imagination, 
Bueh  beautiful  and  glorious  scenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  churches  and  ehapels ;  for  having  such  a  prodi- 
gious stock  of  ancient  marble  within  the  very  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels  of  their  coun- 
try, most  of  their  ehapels  are  laid  over  with  such  a  rich  variety 
of  incrustations,  as  cannot  possibly  be  fou  d  nay  other  part  of 
the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  incred  ble  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  out  this  way  the  e  s  st  11  the  same 
work  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Rome  the  last  st  11  ondeay- 
ouring  to  outshine  those  that  went  before  tl  em      Pamt  ng,  sculp- 

'  Sot  very  liigh,  however,  as  the  arch  itself  showe  by  tl  e  striking  oon- 
trast  betweaii  tlie  wortnianehip  of  tlie  age,  aad  the  parta  vUth  were  tikeB 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan. — G. 
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ture,  and  architecture,  are  at  present  far  from  being  in  a  flouiiBh- 
ing  condition,  but  it  is  tbougbt  tbey  maj  all  recover  themselves 
under  the  present  pontifieato,  if  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Italy 
e  them  leave.  For  as  the  pope'  is  himself  a  master  of  polite 
g,  and  a  great  encourager  of  arts,  so  at  Eome  any  of  these 
arts  immediately  thrives  under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince, 
and  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ton  or  a  dozen  years, 
which  is  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where  they 
have  not  such  escellent  models  to  form  themselves  upon.* 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  Home,  with  a  letter  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  transcribed  out  of 
the  famous  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  which  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury assures  us  is  written  with  the  king's  own  hand. 

"  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be  aa  glad  as  in  manner 
of  my  own,  praying  God  that  it  be  his  pleasure  to  send  us  short 
ly  together,  for  I  promise  I  long  for  it;  howbeit  I  trust  it  shall 
not  be  long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no  less  do 
than  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating  that  hereafter  thou 
must  have  some  of  mine,  which,  if  he  please,  I  would  have 
now.  As  touching  your  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  to 
Walter  Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Manwring  my  mind  therein, 
whereby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power  to  disseid  her ;  for  sure- 
ly, whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honour,  but  that 
he  must  needs  take  his  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a 
whistle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  evening;  by  the  hand  of 

"  Heney." 

]  Clement  XL  of  tba  Albani  family.— CJ. 

•  Fonteaalle  liaa  a  aimiliir  thonglit  ia  hia  life  of  Coraoille,  "  Les  princes 
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These  letters  are  always  ahowu  to  an  Englishman  that  visits 
the  Vatican  library. 

TOWNS  WITHIN-  THE  NEIGIIBOURIIODD  OF  ROME. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivoli,  Frcscatl,  Palestrina, 
and  Albano.  In  our  way  to  TivoH  I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata, 
formerly  called  Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its 
waters  some  time  before  I  saw  tbcra.  Martial  mentions  tKis  of- 
fensive smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  riv 
nlet  itself  in  the  first. 

Quod  meoEB  redolet  laoaa  laouna, 

Crudamm  nebulie  quod  Albulanim.  Lib.  4.  ep.  4. 

The  drying  marshes  eueh  a  stench  convey, 
Such  tha  csnk  steams  of  reeking  Albula. 

Itur  ad  Hereuleie  gelidas  qui  Tibui'is  arces, 

Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aqnis.  Lib,  I.  ep.  5. 

As  from  high  Eome  to  Tivoli  you  go, 
Wiiere  Albula's  sulphuveous  waters  flow. 

The  little  lake  that  gives  rise  to  this  river,  with  its  floatmg 
islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosities  about 
Rome.  It  lies  in  the  very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain 
of  these  parts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. It  has  at  bottom  so  thick  a  sediment  of  it,  that  upon 
throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a  considerable  time  over 
the  place  which  has  been  stirred  up.  At  the  same  time  are  seen 
little  flakes  of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  tbo  part  e  whicl 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  themselves,  tliough 
the  water  is  not  troubled. 

Bt  lea  miniatrea  n'ont  qu'a  commander  qu'il  se  forme  des  pontes,  das  peio' 
trea,  tontce  qu'ils  voudi-ont,  et  iU  ae  foriaent"  But  the  Liatoi-yof  a-.t  jnd 
litoi'sture  tells  a  verj  different  story.— G. 
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I  question  not  but  this  lake  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  ttat  the  hanks  have  grown  over  it  by  degrees, 
the  same  ma.aner  as  the  islands  have  been  formed  on  it. '  Nor 
it  improbable  but  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  surface 
of  it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  islands  enlarge  themselves,  and 
the  hanks  close  in  upon  them.  All  about  the  lake,  where  the 
ground  is  dry,  wo  found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our 
horses'  feet.  I  coald  not  discover  tlie  least  traces  of  the  Sibyls 
Temple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  Ti 
Toli  is  seen  at  a  distance  Ijmg  along  the  brow  of  a  hill  Its  «it 
nation  has  given  Horace  occasion  to  Cdli  it  Tibur  Supinum  la 
Virgil,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  entitles  it  Superbum  The 
'  Villa  de  Medicis  with  its  water  works,  the  cascade  of  the  Teve 
rone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Sibyls  temple  {of  which  Vignok'  has 
made  a  1  ttle  copy  at  Pete  s  de  Montor  o)  -^re  des  bed  n  eve  y 
it  erary  I  must  coufe  s  I  was  mo  t  plei  1  w  th  a  beaut  f  1 
p  ospeot  that  none  of  th  1  avo  nent  oned  v,h  h  1  es  -it  ab  ut 
a  m  le  1  stance  f  om  tl  e  town  It  pens  on  one  s  le  iito  the 
Eoman  Cam]  an  a  whe  e  the  eye  los  s  tself  on  a  smooth  pa 
0  ous  pla  n  On  tl  e  other  de  s  a  more  br  ken  an  1  terr  pted 
s  ene  m  de  up  of  an  nfin  te  var  etv  of  nequil  t  es  nd  shadow 
ngs  that  naturally  ar  e  f  om  an  ag  ee  ble  m  st  re  of  h  lis 
gro  es  and  valleys  B  t  the  most  enl  yen  ng  part  of  ail  is  the 
r  ve  Teverone  wh  h  you  ^ee  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  m  le  s  d  8 
tanco,  throwing  itself  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by  several  cas- 

'  In  fa^t^  ihe  lake  has  already  contracted  from  a  mils  ia  oiroumfarence 
to  134  inetrea. — G. 

'  I  have  let  the  name  stand  as  it  reads  in  the  text  both  in  Hurd's  and 
TiclieU'B  edition,  thongh  the  villa  meant  is  the  Tills  d'Eate.— G. 

'  Addison  probably  meant  to  apeak  of  tteTempiettobnill.  by  Bramante 
Lnzzaro,  in  1602,  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Pieti'o  in  Monturit 
upon  thespot  which  an  old  tradition  points  out  aa  the  scene  of  tit  P.lora 
marty  rdom. — G , 
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cades  from  cne  rock  to  another,  till  it  gaina  the  bottom  of  the  val 
ley,  where  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  lost,  did  not  it  sometimea 
discover  itself  through  the  breaks  and  openings  o£  the  woods  that 
g  w  ab  t  t.  The  Roman  painters  often  work  upon  this  land- 
p  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Eoraoe  had  hia  eye  upon  it 
th  s  tw  or  three  beautiful  touches  which  he  has  given  us  of 
th  ats      The  Toveroae  was  formerly  called  the  Anio. 

Me  neo  tarn  patiens  Laeed^emon, 
Nea  tarn  Lariesffi  pei'euesit  oampus  npimm, 

Qnam  dornus  Albuncre  resonantia, 
Et  prieceps  Anio,  et  Tiburni  Ihcub,  et  nda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  ri^is.  Liu-  1-  0"-  '■ 

Not  &ir  Lnrissa'a  frnitful  shore, 

Hor  Laeedcemon  oharma  me  more, 

Than  high  Albunea'e  airy  walls 

Eeeounding  with  her  water-falls, 

Aiid  Tivoli'H  delightful  shades, 

And  Anio  rolling  in  oasoades, 

That  through  the  flowery  meadows  t,lil  S 

And  all  the  beauts  lus  aoena  diviiee 

I  remember  Monsieur  Daciei  explams  inobihbui  bj  duuih 
ius,  and  believes  that  the  woid  relates  to  the  conduits,  pipes,  and 
canals,  that  were  made  to  distribute  the  watois  up  and  down,  ae 
cording  to  the  pleasure  ot  the  owoer  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
Teverone  must  be  of  anothei  i  pinion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  moveable  riveii.  m  the  woild,  that  h&t  its  stieam  bio 
ken  by  such  a  multitude  of  cascades,  and  is  so  often  shifted  out 
of  one  channel  into  another  After  a  very  turbulent  and  noity 
course  of  aeveraS  miles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  Teve- 
rone falls  into  the  valley  before-mentioned,  where  it  recovers  its 
temper,  as  it  wore,  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  and 
windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In  which  sense  we 
are  to  understand  Siiius  Italicua's  description,  to  give  it  its  pro- 
per beauty. 
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Sulphare' 

Here  the  loud  Aiiio'a  boist'rous  olamoTirs  cease. 
That  with  submissive  murmurs  glides  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire  the  Tiber 

At  I'resoati  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  sketch  of 
Versailles  in  the  wallis  and  water-works.  The  prospect  from  it 
was  douhtless  much  more  delightful  formerly,  when  the  Campa- 
nia waa  set  thick  with  towns,  Tillas,  and  plantations.  Cicero's 
Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrata,'  about  two  miles 
off  this  town,  though  moat  of  the  modem  writers  have  fixed  it  to 
Fresoati.  Nardini  says,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at 
Grotto  Ferrata  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  Cicero  himself  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  familiar  epistles.  In  going  to  Fresoati  we  had 
a  fair  Tiew  of  Mount  Algido. 

On  our  way  to  PakiStrina  we  saw  the  lake  Regillus,"  famous 
for  the  apparition  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  wore  here  seen  to 
^ve  their  horses  drink  after  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
the  son-in-law  of  Tar(iiiin.  At  some  distance  from  it  we  had  a 
view  of  the  Laoua  Gabinus,  that  is  much  larger  than  the  former. 
We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a 
modem  aqueduct.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe  how  the  several 
little  springs  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  gleaned  up,  and  conveyed  through  little  covered  chan 
nels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  It  was  certamly  very 
lucky  for  Rome,  seeing  it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts, 
that  there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains  within  its 
neighhoTirhood.  For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their 
water  from  what  height  they  pleased,  without  the  ospense  of  such 

'  Modarn  excavations  have  assigned  a  differant  position  to  fliis  oelc 
brated  viUa,  higher  up  the  hill  and  close  to  the  walls  of  TuBonlma.-e 
*  Now  little  more  than  a  pool  filled  with  wceds.~-G. 
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an  engine  aa  tliat  of  MarlL  Thus  the  Claiidian  acitieduct  ran 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  sunt  after  the  proportion  of  five  foot  and 
a  half  eyery  mile,  by  the  advantage  only  of  a  high  source,  and  the 
low  situation  of  Home.  PalEostvina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  cool  breezes,  for 
■which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  Ahum,  and  Horace,  liWgidtim  Fra- 
neste.  Statins  oalls  it  Praneste  Sacrum,  beoanae  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  There  are  still  great  pillars 
of  granite,  and  other  fragraenta  of  this  ancient  temple.  But  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, the  finest  I  have  ever  aeen  in  marble.'  The  parts  are  so 
well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  elephants, 
and  of  several  other  animals,  with  little  landscapes,  which  look 
Tory  lively  and  well  paintod,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the 
natural  colours  and  shadows  of  the  marble.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  an  old  Roman  Mosaic,  composed  of  little 
pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glass-houses 
which  the  Italians  call  Smalti.  These  are  much  m  use  at  present, 
and  may  be  made  of  what  colour  and  figure  the  workman  pleases, 
which  is  a  modern  improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  who 
are  employed  ia  it  to  mate  much  finer  pieces  of  Mosaic  than  they 
did  formerly. 

In  our  excursion  to  Albano  we  went  as  far  as  Nemi,  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  Kemus  Dianse.  The  whole  country 
thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  so  surrounded  oa  ail  sides 
with  mountains  and  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which,  perhaps,  together  with  the 

The  subject  of  this  mosaie  has  given  rise  to  long  and  learned  diseos- 
eiana  between  the  greatest  arehiBOlogista  from  Montiaueon  down  to  Fea. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  tiiat  Clie  auene  ia  in  Egypt — G. 
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clearness  of  Us  waters,  gave  it  formerly  tte  name  of  Diana's  look- 
ing-glass. 

Spceulumqite  Dinns.  ViEQ. 

Prince  Oiosarini  has  a  palace  at  Jonsano, '  veiy  near  Nemi, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  off  witli  many  beautiful  walks. 
In  our  return  from  JeDsano  to  Albano,  we  passed  througli  La 
Eiceia,  the  Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from  Home 
to  Urimdisi.  There  is  nothing  at  Albano  so  remarkable  as  tlie 
prospect  from  the  Capuchin's  garden,  which  for  tie  extent  and 
variety  of  pleasing  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  most  delightful  one 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  full  Tiew  of  the  Meditei-ranean.  Tou  have  a  sight  at 
the  same  time  of  tlie  Alban  Lake,  which  lies  just  by  in  an  oval 
figure  of  about  seven  miles  round,  and,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued circle  of  high  mountains  tbat  enoompaas  it,  looks  like  the 
area  of  some  vast  amphitheatre.  This,  together  with  the  several 
green  hiUs  and  naked  rocks  within  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the 
most  agreeable  confusion  imaginable.  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  for  wine,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  it  was 
anciently,  did  they  preserve  it  to  as  great  an  age ;  but  as  for 
olives,  there  are  now  very  few  here,  thougli  they  are  in  great 
plenty  at  Tivoli. ' 

'  Properly  Gemano :  but  I  have  baen  uuwilliiig  to  oliaiige  Addison's 
orthf^vaphy  of  these  names. — G. 

'  The  modern  tra-;eller  still  admires  the  same  view  from  the  same  spot, 
the  Capuchin  conTets^at  the  top  of  the  long  hill  above  Albano.  The  lake, 
however,  is  less  than  six  Italian  miles  in  oireumfarence,  and  the  expreeeion, 
"  conlJnued  oirouit  of  high  monntains"  is  inoorreot.  The  banks  are  very 
high,  flfeep,  and  covered  with  traea,  except  in  that  part  whioh  lies  below 
the  road  from  Caatel  Gandolfo  to  Marino.  But  the  mountain  lies  on  onasids, 
and  tliora  indeed  it  rises  grandly  from  the  water's  edge  to  tlia  summit  of 
Monte  Cavi.  The  olive  orchards  are  moie  abundant  than  they  would  seem 
to  ha"o  been  when  Addison  wrote,  and  the  oil  of  a  very  fine  quality.    Most 
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Altiaui  pr«tiosa  seneotua  Juv.  Sat,  13, 

Ci-as  bibet  AJbanie  aliquld  da  montibus  aut  dd 

Setiais,  onjus  -latriam  titulumqvie  seneetus 

Delevit  mnlta  veteris  fuligina  teatJB.  Idkm.  Sat.  6. 

Pei'hapB  to-moiTOW  he  may  change  his  wine, 

And  drink  old  eparkling  Alban,  or  Setine  | 

Whose  title,  and  whoeo  aga,  with  mould  o'ergrown, 

The  good  old  cask  for  ever  keeps  untoown.  EowlbS. 

Palladiie  seu  coUibiis  uteris  Albie.       Mak,  lih.  5,  ep.  1. 

Albanie -OliViB.  Il>E^[.  lib,  9,  ep.  13. 

The  plMes  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  of  them  formiir 
Ij  the  eool  retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  thoy  used  to  hide 
thefflselves  among  tho  woods  and  mountaina.  during  the  exoea- 
Bive  heats  of  their  summer ;  as  Bajse  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

Jam  terras  Toluoremque  polum  fuga  Tcris  aqiioai 
Laxat,  et  Icariia  ocelum  latratibus  urit. 

Hos  PrsBneste  sacrum,  iienius  lios  glaciale  DlatiK. 
Algidus  aut  horrens,  aut  Tusoula  protegit  umbra, 
Tibui'ia  hi  lucos,  AnicnaijuB  frigora  oaptant  Sil.  4,  I. 

Alhanos  quoqua  Tusoulosque  eollea 

Et  qnodcunquo  jaoet  sub  urbe  frigus. 

Hdenaa  veterea,  bievesque  Rubras, 

Et  quod  Vii^ineo  eruore  gaudet 

AoQEe  pomifonim  nomus  Perennffi.  Mak.  lib.  1,  ep.  123, 

AU  shun  the  raging  dog-ater's  sultry  heat. 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat  ■ 

Some  hid  in  Nemi's  gloomy  forests  lia. 

To  Paloatrina  some  for  belter  fly  ;  ' 

Others  to  oatoh  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 

To  TiiBPulum  or  Algido  repair ; 

Or  in  moist  Tiyoli's  retirements  find 

A  cooling  shade,  and  a  refieshing  wind. 

•)f  the  towns  on  this  (llie  western)  side  of  the  mountniti  are  celebrated  loi 
tlicir  wines,  particularly  Geiizano  and  Marino.— G. 
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On  tte  contrary  at  present  Kome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility 
tl  a  la  B  mmer  t  me  fo  tlie  on  try  towns  ire  so  infested  with 
nwhol  n  e  jou  tliat  ttcy  1  e  not  trust  tLcmselves  in 
them  wh  le  tte  hej,ts  la  t  Tlie  e  s  no  £  estion  but  the  air  of 
the  Campan  a  wo  Id  be  now  as  healtiif  il  a  t  was  formerly,  were 
tke  e  ai  many  fires  bu  u  ng  n  t  an  1  as  many  inhabitants  to 
n  anure  th  s  1  Lavr  g  Eon  e  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
be  n  my  way  to  S  enna  I  la  tl  e  first  gbt  at  a  little  yillage 
m  the  terr  tor  es  of  the  anc  ent  V 

Htec  turn  nora  na  e  ant,  uun    a  u    e  a        mine  Campi. 

The  ruins  of  their  capital  city  are  at  present  so  far  lost, 
that  tlie  geographers  are  not  able  to  determine  exactly  the  place 
where  they  once  stood  :  bo  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of 
Lucan  fulfiUed,  of  this  and  otber  places  of  Latium.' 


— Gentes  Mars  iste  futii- 


Obmet,  ot  populoe  ffiyi  Tenientie  in  orbem 
Erepto  natalfl  feret,  tnno  omoe  Latinam 
Fabulanomsnerit:  GabioB,  Veloaque,  Coramriue, 
PulTere  Tix  teaUe  poterunt  monstrara  rnina^ 
Albanoaqne  lares,  Lnnrentinosque  penatea 

Invitua Lib.  7 

Sueceeding  nationa  by  the  swoi'd  shall  die. 
And  awallow'd  up  in  diirl:  oblivion  lio  ; 
Almiglity  Latinm,  with  hev  cities  erown'd. 
Shall  like  an  antiijuatBd  fablo  sound  ; 
The  Velan  and  the  Gabian  toVrs  shall  fall. 
And  one  promisonooa  ruin  cover  alL . 
Kor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  beti-ay 
The  plate  where  once  the  very  ruina  lay : 

'  The  Italian  aeaaon  of  villeggiatura  is  in  spring  and  autumn ;  but 
Frasoati,  Albano,  Ariccia,  are  thronged  during  the  summer.— G. 

'  Now,  however,  the  situation  is  aseei'tnined,  and  extenaive  excavations 
have  been  made,  bringing  to  light  walls,  tombs,  insoriptiona,  and  ail  tha 
usual  records  of  departed  greatness — G. 
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High  Alba's  walls,  and  tie  Lavinian  strand, 
(A  lonely  desert,  and  an  empty  land) 
Sliall  searee  afford,  for  needful  houi'H  of  J'tst, 
A  siDglo  house  to  their  benighted  guest 

We  here  saw  tlie  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  riae  to  tlie  Cvemera, 
on  whose  banks  the  Eabii  were  slain. 

Tereentimi  numerabat  avos,  quos  turbine  Msrtis, 

Abstulit  una  dies,  oHm  foi-e  non  ictjua  labori 

Patricio  Ci'emerJe  mauulavit  sanguine  ripas,         SiL.  It,  lib.  1. 

Fabius  a  nurn'roiis  ancestry  could  tell, 
Three  hundred  heroes  that  in  battle  fell. 
Near  the  fam'd  Cremcra'e  disast'roue  flood, 
That  ran  polluted  with  Patrician  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards  in  tlie  progress  of  o  ir  -vt^  i-e  tt  lal  e-. 
of  Vii.!  and  Bolsena  The  last  is  reckoned  oni,  inl  two  ty 
miloS  in  cucuTt  ind  I3  ilentifully  stook  d  with  fish  and  fowl 
Tliere  are  iii  it  a  couple  of  islands  thT,t  an,  perhaps  the  twn  float 
ing  isles  mentione  1  hv  Pbny  with  that  improbable  cirLumstinco 
of  thoir  appear  Dg  sometm  es  like  a  cirde  sometimes  like  a  tii 
angle  hut  never  like  i  ^ladrin^le  It  iR  eisy  enough  t  :,on 
cei\e  hsw  tliey  miglit  heoome  iscd  though  they  once  floated 
and  it  IS  Djt  Tery  cred  ble  tbat  tho  nataialist  u)uld  be  deeeiTi,d 
m  his  afloount  of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Borne.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefiascone,  the 
habitation  of  Virgil's  JE<im  Palisoi,  Mn.  7,  and  on  the  side  of  it 
the  town  of  the  Volsinians,  now  called  Bolsena. 

Aut  poflitis  oemorosa  mter  juga  Volsluiia.  Jut.  Sat.  3, 

Volsinium  atood 

Cover'd  with  monntams,  and  inclos'd  with  wood. 

I  saw  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolsena  an  antique  funeral  monii- 
ment  (of  that  kind  which  they  call  a  sarcophagus)  very  entire, 
'  26i  aceording  to  the  measurement  of  CalindrL — G. 
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and  what  is  particular,  eograven  on  all  sides  with  a  CKtious  rep- 
resentation of  a  bacchanal.  Had  the  inhabitants  observed  a 
couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would  not  have 
thought  it  a  proper  ornament  for  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
After  having  travelled  henee  to  Aquapendcnte,  that  stands  in  a 
wonderful  pleasant  situation,  we  camo  to  the  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's  dominions  from  the  great  duke's.  Tlic 
frontier  castle  of  Eadicofani  is  seated  on  the  highest  mountain 
in  th.e  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the 
place  will  pennit.  We  here  found  the  natural  iace  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  we  had' been  entertained  with  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  For  instead  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  of 
green  mountains  and  fruitful  Tallies,  that  we  bad  been  presented 
with  for  some  days  before,  we  saw  now  nothing  but  a  wild  naked 
psospeot  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  on  all  sides  with  gutters  and 
channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  mot  with  in  a  vast  circuit 
of  several  miles.  This  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Italian  proverb,  that '  the  pope  has  the  flesh,  and  the  great  duke 
the  bones  of  Italy.'  Among  a  large  extent  of  these  barren 
mountains  I  saw  but  a  single  spot  that  was  cultivated,  on  which 
there  stood  a  convent, 

SIENNA,  LEGHOKN,  PISA. 

Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  towers 
of  brick,  which  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  erected  to 
such  of  the  members  as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
country.  These  towers  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  town  a  great  while 
before  we  entered  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  city  so  extratirdi 
cary  as  the  cathedral,  which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after 
he  has  seen  St^  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  another  make,  and 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  tho  master-pieces  of  gothio 

vol.,     TT.-~14 
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arohilecture.  Wten  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  pams  and  expense, 
that  our  forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  buildings, 
one  cannot  but  fancy  to  himself  what  miracles  of  architecture  they 
■would  have  left  us,  had  they  been  only  instructed  in  the  right 
way ;  for  when  the  devotion  of  those  ages  was  much  warmer  than 
that  of  the  present,  and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priests,  there  was  so  much  money  consumed 
on  these  gothic  cathedrals,  as  would  have  finished  a  greater  variety 
of  noble  buildings,  than  have  been  raised  either  before  or  smce 
that  time.' 

One  would  wonder  to  see  the  vast  labour  that  has  been  laid 
out  on  this  single  cathedral.  The  very  spouts  are  ioaden  witli 
ornaments  ;  the  windows  are  formed  like  so  many  scenes  of  per- 
spective, with  a  multitude  of  little  pillars  retiring  one  behind  an. 
other ;  the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  fruits  and  foli- 
age that  run  twisting  about  them  from  the  very  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  whole  body  of  tbe  church  is  chequered  with  different 
lays  of  white  and  black  marble  ;  the  pavement  curiously  cut  out  in 
designs  and  scripture  stories  :  and  the  front  covered  with  such  a 
variety  of  figures,  and  overrun  with  so  many  little  mazes  jn  1 
labyrinths  of  sculpture,  that  nothing  in  the  world  Od,n  mal  e  -x 
prettier  show  to  those  who  prefer  false  beauties,  and  ■ifFeoti.d 
ornaments,  to  a  noble  and  majestic  simplicity.  0\ei  agamst  this 
church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected  by  a  shoemaker  who  baa 
been  beatified,  though  never  sainted.  There  stands  a  figure  ot 
him  superscribed  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  I  shall  speak  n  jtlnng  1 1 
the  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  nor  \\ie 
beauty  of  its  piaaza,  which  so  many  travellers  have  described.  As 
this  is  the  last  republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  duke 
of  Florence,  so  is  it  still  supposed  to  retain  many  hankerings  after 


'Addison   evidently  liad  no  tasle  for  Gothic 
.  hnve  epoktn  so  eliglitiii^-lj  of  this  masterpicc 
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its  ancient  liberty  :  for  thia  reason,  when  the  kejs  aiiii  pageants 
of  the  duke's  towns  and  governments  pass  in  procession  before 
him,  on  St  John  Baptist's  day,  I  was  told  that  Sienna  comes  in 
the  rear  of  hia  dominions,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  those  who 
follow,  to  show  the  reluetancj  it  has  to  appear  in  such  a  solem- 
nity. I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  many  gross  and  absurd  traditions 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sieuua,  who  is  the  great  saint  of  this  place. 
I  think  there  is  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man  tell  hla 
dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this  nature :  a  traveller  that 
thinks  them  worth  his  observation,  may  fill  a  book  with  them  at 
every  great  town  in  Italy. 

From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Lt^hom,  where  tne  two 
ports,  the  bagnio,  and  Douatelli'a  statue  of  the  great  duke, ' 
amidst  the  four  slaves  chained  to  his  pedestal,  are  very  noble 
sights.  The  square  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  statue  is  erected  in  it,  and  a 
town-house  built  at  one  end  of  it  to  front  the  church  that  stands 
at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  espense  to  cleanse  the 
ports,  and  keep  them  from  being  choked  up,  which  they  do  by  the 
help  of  several  engines  that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ  many 
of  the  great  duke's  slaves.  Whatever  part  of  the  harbour  they 
scoop  in,  it  baa  an  influenco  on  all  the  rest,  for  the  sea  immedi- 
ately worka  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double 
advantage  from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears  the  port, 
and  at  the  same  time  dries  up  several  marshes  about  the  town, 
where  they  lay  it  from  time  to  time.  One  can  scarce  imagine  how 
great  profits  the  duke  of  Tuscany  receives  from  this  single  place, 
which  are  not  generally  thought  so  considerable,  because  it  passes 
for  a  free  port.  But,  it  isvery  well  known  how  the  great  duke,  on  a 
late  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  drew 
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CO  small  sums  of  money  out  of  them ;  though  atUl,  iu  respect  of  thu 
exorbiUut  dues  that  are  paid  at  most  other  ports,  it  deservedly 
retains  tlie  name  of  free.  It  brings  i»to  his  dominions  a  great  in- 
rea  e  of  peoile  from  ill  dbcr  naf  on<<  I'hei  reel  ou  'n  't  near 
ten  thousand  Jews  many  of  tl  en  ve  j  r  li  and  &  ^reJ-t  t  dffi  k 
e  s  tl  at  0  r  Engl  sh  faeto  s  oomj-la  n  tiiey  ha  e  n  st  of  o 
eo  nt  y  trade  n  the  r  h  nd  T  a  true  tl  o  st  angeri  piy  1  ttle 
or  no  taseB  lireotly  but  out  of  ev  ry  th  ng  tl  y  buy  there  goes 
a  large  gabel  to  tl  e  government  Tl  e  e  y  o  me  ha  t  at 
Le^l  orn  pays  abo  e  a  tho  isand  pound  ate  1  gin  ally  f  h  ^ 
]  r  Y  le^e  a  ]  the  tobacco  n  e  hant  ten  tho  sa.  d  Tl  e  g  ou  1 
s  sold  by  the  t,  pat  d  Le  at  a  veiy  h  ^h  j  c  ad  houses  a  e 
every  day  r  ng  on  t  All  the  omn  od  t  es  th  t  ^o  p  nto  the 
cout  y  of  wh  ch  there  arc  ^  eat  t^ua  1 1  es  ar  el  ggel  w  th 
mp  8  t  ons  as  soon  as  they  leive  Leghorn  AH  tl  e  w  nes  o  Is 
jn  1  e  Iks  that  me  down  fro  n  the  fru  fful  vj,11  es  of  P  a 
Fl  ronce  and  otl  er  part  of  Tu  cany  mufat  mate  the  r  wjy 
th  gh  eve  al  dut  e  and  tise  bef  re  they  can  e  oh  the  pott 
The  anal  that  r  ni  trom  tlie  ea  nto  tl  e  ini  g  e  eon  ou  e  t 
carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  off,  which  does  not  a 
little  enrich  the  owners ;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow 
wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits,  daughters'  portions,  &c,|  in- 
crease, in  all  which  tie  great  duke  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
share.  Tho  Lucquose,  who  traffic  at  thia  port,  are  said  to  bring 
^      t  d    1     t    th    d  It  fi         An  th       d       t  h"  h 

yb      fg      tu     tohm        that    t  fi  s  d  y    wa       g 

hm^htfid       dtnthtwnf  ylg        m      fm      y 

wl    h  n      the     p  It  ly      n  p    t     J  t         I   n     1       t 

tkntefth        j   t  t        thttl       ptg         hnmg 
fgnpn        btth  bit  gfmthi 

th       h  th    wn  nt     h  i      d     btl  y     n    d 
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gretted  the  loss  of  their  ancient  liherty,  and  their  auhjeetion  to 
a  family  that  some  of  them  thought  themsolves  equal  to,  in  the 
flourishing  timea  of  their  common  wealths.  The  town  of  Leghorn 
has  aecidentally  done  what  the  greatest  fetch  of  politics  would 
havo  found  dif&cult  to  have  hrought  about,"  for  it  has  almost  un- 
peopled Pisa,  if  we' compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  ev- 
ery day  lessens  the  numher  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence.  This 
does  not  only  weaken  those  places,  but  at  the  same  time  turns 
many  of  the  busiest  spirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour  and 
liberty,  to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  merchandise :  and  as  men 
engaged  in  a  road  of  thriving  are  no  friends  to  changes  and  revo- 
lutions, they  are  at  present  worn  into  a  habit  of  subjection,  and 
push  all  tieir  pursuits  another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  great  duke  has  such  apprehensions  of  the  pope's  making 
Civita  Veeohia  a  free  port,  which  may  in  time  prove  so  very  pre- 
judicial to  Leghorn,  It  would  be  thought  an  improbable  story, 
should  I  set  down  the  several  methods  that  are  commonly  report- 
ed to  have  been  made  use  of  during  the  laat  pontificate,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  design.  The  great  duke's  money  was  so  well  be- 
stowed in  the  conclave,  that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the 
pope  from  tiie  undertaking,  and  at  last  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  the  littlo  port  which  he  had  made  at  Antium,  near  Nettuno. 
The  chief  workmen  that  were  to  have  conveyed  the  water  to  Civi- 
ta  Veeohia  were  bought  off,  and  when  a  poor  capucin,  who  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes, had  under  taken  to  carry  on  the  work, 
he  died  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The  present  pope, 
however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  seems  resolved  to  bring  the  pro- 
ject to  its  perfection.  He  baa  already  been  at  vast  charges  in 
finishing  the  aqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  if  the  war  should 
drive  our  Englia?'  merchants  from  Sicily  aod  Naples,  they  would 

'  To  bring  about. 
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settle  Iiere  His  holiness  liaa  told  some  Eagliah  gentlemen,  that 
those  of  our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  privileges  of  any  but 
tiie  subjects  of  tlie  cliuToh.  One  of  our  countrymen,  who  makes 
a  good  figure  at  Kome,  told  me  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme- 
ly at  his  heart ;  but  that  he  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  bis  dommions ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  business  might  as  woll  be  transacted  by  one 
that  had  no  public  character.  This  gentleman  has  so  busied 
himself  ia  the  affair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spanish 
oardiuals,  insomuch  that  Cardinal  Janson  refused  to  see  him 
when  he  would  have  made  his  apology  for  what  ho  had  said  to 
the  pope  on  this  subject.  There  is  one  great  objection  to  Oivita 
Veeohia,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  not  wholesome  ;  but  this  they 
say  proceeds  from  want  of  inhabitants,  the  air  of  Leghorn  having 
been  worse  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  duke  of  Floroneo 
from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of  the  states  of  Italy  on  the 
same  project.  The  most  likely  to  succeed  in\it  would  be  the 
Genoese,  who  lie  more  convenient  than  the  Venetians,  and  have  a 
more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  church,  or  that 
ofElorenee.  But  as  the  port  i  if  Q-unoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded 
against  storms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  merchants  from 
Leghorn  into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of  their 
ports  free,  lest  it  should  draw  to  it  most  of  their  commerce  and 
inhabitants,  and  by  consec[ucnco  ruin  their  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  went  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still  the  shell 
of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished  with  mhabitants.  The 
great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  are  very  well  worth 
seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.      Hiilf  a  day's  journey  more  brought  me  into  tlie  rcfablio 
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It  is  vory  1 1         1 1  h      th     m  II  t       t  f  (h     1 1 

i\p  republic  It     t  d  t     th     b    t     d      t  th  t 

■sannot  find  th     I      t    [   t    f  j,        d  th  t  t       d    t  t 

bute  its  utra    t  t    th      w  I      II  tl         h  1  t     t     th         ] 

pears  an  air    t    h      ful  d  pi     ty       t    ft      t    1     m  t      tl 

in  those  of  th  t  h    h  I       b     t  th  II        l.  b  t 

gate  for  altangers  tn  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  mimbera 
of  them  are  in  the  town  Over  it  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold, 
liiertas. 
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jl  h        th  y  w       k  pt  m         t    ly        d  d  th  m      Th 

g         dkdmlht  d  fth        tft 

would  have  the  governor  of  the  town,  where  the  threescore  assail- 
ants had  combined  together,  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but  receiv- 
ing only  excuses,  he  resolved  to  do  himself  justice.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  all  the  Lncqnese  to  be  seized  that  were  found  on  a 
market-day  in  one  of  his  frontier  towns.  These  amounted  to  four- 
score, among  whom  were  persons  of  some  consecLuence  in  the  re- 

I  Lucca  lias  at  last  become  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duclij  of  Ti'Mauy. 
'JiBukfl  to  Ihe  Congress  ol  Vienna. — G. 
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public.  They  are  now  in  prison  at  Florence,  and,  as  it  is  said 
treated  hardly  enough,  for  there  are  fifteen  of  the  number  dead 
within  less  than  two  years.  The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector 
of  the  commonwealth,  reoeived  information  from  the  great  dulse 
of  what  had  passed,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  orders 
to  the  Lucquese,  by  his  governor  of  Milan,  to  give  a  proper  satis- 
fa<!tioii.     The     j    bl      think    g  th  m    1       ill        1  by  tl       p 


monwealth,  if    1      F        h  d      It  ly      It      pi  t  h  w 

ever,  to  hear  th     1  f    h  p    [l     f  L  wh 

are  firmly  persuaded  that  one  Lucqnese  can  beat  five  Florentines, 
who  are  grown  low  ppirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  great  duke's 
oppressions,  and  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  They  say  they 
can  bring  into  the  field  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  fighting  men. 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  liberty.'  They  have  a 
good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few  horse.  It  must 
be  owned  these  people  are  more  happy,  at  least  in  imagination, 
than  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think  themselves 
BO ;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness  is  not  peculiar  to  repub- 
licans, for  we  find  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Eii 
rope  are  as  proud  of  their  monarch  as  the  Lucquese  of  being  sub 
ject  to  none.     Should  the  French  afF^rs  prosper  in  Italy,  it  is 

'  The  reader  will  remember  the  part  which  Lueea  bears  in  the  "  Spc-I- 
men  of  a  newspaper  in  tha  Citizen  of  tha  Wovld,"  "  Howei'ti',  cri'fiui  il 
is,  we  ^hall  be  abla  to  bring  into  tha  field,  at  tha  opening  of  l.lie  iieN  i-  i.i. 
paign,  aevanty-five  armed  men,  a  ooiumander  in  chief,  and  two  Jn.inr  tra 
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possible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  for  the  republic  of  Lucca, 
by  the  help  of  his  great  treasures,  as  his  predecessors  did  for- 
merly with  the  emperor  for  that  of  Sienna.  Tlie  great  dukes 
have  never  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lucca,  as  not  only  fearing 
the  arms  of  their  protector,  but  because  they  are  well  assured, 
that  should  the  Lucciuene  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  they 
would  rather  throw  themselves  under  the  goveriimeiit  of  the  Gen- 
oese, or  some  stronger  neighbour,  than  submit  to  a  state  for 
which  they  have  so  great  an  avoraion.  And  the  Florentines 
are  very  sensible,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  state 

within  their  dominions,  than  the  branch  of  one  as  strong  as  them- 
1  E  t   h    Id       f    m  1  bl       p  th  t    f  th    F      oh 

kg      pp    t  th  m       th         tt  mpt     tt  in    t  in 

Italy  th  t  w     Id  d        t       t    p  Th         p  bl      f      th      s- 
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t  t       f  It  ly      Th     wh  1      dm       t    t  f  th     g  nt 

p  to  1  ff       t  h     d     t  th        d    f        y  tw    m     tl      wh  eh 

th  t    t  ty   m  bl     t     th        1  b    ty        d  w     der 

f  Uy       t  b  t<    t    th    i     k  d  p  t  h     f  all  p  U       ff  but 
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cp  til  li      k       m    h  1  t  m     t         d    t      y  d     g     f     the 

1    f  tl         mm     w     1th   t      t         t      t;        1  p    f    t 


FLORENCE. 

I  had  the  good  luck  to  he  at  Florence  when  there  w;is  an 
opera  acted,  which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  I 
could  not  but  smile  to  read  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet 
in  the  first  page,  where  he  declares  that  ho  belieyes  neither  in  the 
fates,  deities,  or  destinies ;  and  that  if  he  has  made  use  of  the 
words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and  not  from  his  real 
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aentimonta,  for  that  in  sill  these  partieulars  lie  believes  as  the 
Holy  Mother  Chorch  believes  and  commatids. 

PROTESTA. 

Le  voni  F«tfl,  Deitd,  Destino,  s  Bimili,  uhe  psr  entro  qiie^tn  Dinmii 
t..)varai,  son  mesae  per  ieelierzo  poetico,  e  non  per  aeritimento  vero,  we- 
deiido  sempj-e  in  tutto  quello,  ohe  cpede,  e  comimdu  Santa  Madre  ehiesa. 

There  are  some  beautiful  palaces  in  Florence  ;  and  as  Tuscan 
pillars  and  rustic  work  owe  fieir  original  to  this  country,  the 
architects  always  tate  care  to  give  thorn  a  place  in  the  great  edi- 
fices that  are  raised  in  Tuscany.  The  duke's  new  palaee>  is  a 
very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manaer,  which  makes  it  look  es- 
tremely  solid  and  majestic.  It  is  net  unlike  that  of  Lusemburg 
at  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicia,  and  for  that  reaaon, 
perhaps,  the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tuscan  humour.  I  found  in 
the  court  of  this  palace  what  I  oould  not  meet  with  any  where  lit 
Home.  I  mean  an  antique  statue  of  Hercules  lifting  up  Antaiua 
from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occaaion  to  apeak  of. 
It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the  several 
apartments,  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  masters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palaoe,  where  are,  per 
haps,  the  noblest  eollections  of  curiosities  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  whole  world.  The  gallery  itaeif  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lassel,  but,  if  it  needs  be  like  a  letter, 
it  resembles  the  Greek  n  most.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable 
pieces  of  sculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  Of  the  last  sort 
I  shall  mention  those  that  are  rareat,  either  for  the  person  they 
rcpreaent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture.  Among  the  busts  of 
the  emperors  and  empresses  there  are  these  that  follow,  which 
ttre  all  very  ^earee,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their 
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kind.  Agrippa,  Caligula,  Otto,  Nerva,  ^lius  Veru?,  Pertiunx; 
Geta,  DIdius  Julianus,  Albinus,  extremely  well  wrought,  and, 
what  is  seldom  seen,  in  alabaster,  GJordianus  Afrlcanus  the  elder, 
Eliogabalus,  GaHen  the  elder,  and  the  younger  Pupienus.  I 
have  put  Agrippa  among  the  emperors,  because  he  is  generally 
raugod  so  in  sets  of  medals,  as  some  that  follow  among  the  em- 
presses have  no  other  right  to  tie  company  they  are  joined  with. 
Domitia,  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germaaicus,  Antonia,  Matidia,  Plo- 
tina,  Mallia  Scantilia,  falsely  inscribed  under  her  bust  Julia 
SeTeri,  Aquilia  SeTera,  Julia  Miesa.  I  have  generally  observed 
at  Eome,  which  is  tlie  great  magazine  of  these  antiqaities,  that 
the  same  Leads  which  are  rare  in  medals,  are  also  rare  in  marble, 
and,  indeed,  one  may  commonly  assign  the  same  reason  for  both, 
which  was  the  shortness  of  the  emperors'  reigns,  that  did  not 
give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures ;  and  as 
the  shortness  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by  tlio 
advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is  no  wonder  that  nobody  worked  on 
the  figure  of  a  deceased  emperor,  when  liis  enemy  was  in  tlic 
throne.  This  observation,  however,  does  not  always  hold.  An 
Agrippa  or  CaJiguia.,  for  example,  is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very 
extraordinary  bast;  and  a  Tiberius  a  rare  coin,  but  a  common 
bust,  which  one  would  the  more  wonder  at,  if  we  consider  the 
indignities  that  were  offered  to  this  emperor's  statues  after  his 
death.     The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is  a  known  instance. 

Among  the  busts  of  such  emperors  as  are  common  enough, 
there  are  several  in  the  gallery  that  deserve  to  be  taken  notice 
of  for  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  as  those  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Autelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Septimius 
Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery  a  beauti- 
ful bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  discon tented ness  in  his  looks.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  antique  bust*  of  Alesandci-  in  the  same  air  and 
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poatun-,  and  am  apt  to  think  the  sculptor  had  in  his  thouglits  the 
jonqneror's  weeping  for  bow  worlds,  or  some  other  the  like  cir 
cumstance  of  his  history.  There  is  also,  in  porphyry,  the  head 
of  a  faun,  and  of  the  god  Pan.  Among  the  entire  figures  I  took 
particular  notice  of  a  Vestal  Virgin,  with  the  holy  fire  burning 
before  her.  This  statue,  I  thick,  may  decide  that  notable  con- 
trOTersy  among  the  antiquaries,  whether  the  vestals,  after  having 
received  the  tonsure,  ever  suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  for 
it  is  here  full  gi-own,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  The  brazen 
figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on  his  finger,  reminded  me  of 
Juvenal's  majoris  pondeTO,  gemmis.  There  is  another  statue 
in  brass,  supposed  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  modern  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  which  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of.  Ut  potrn  hue  veni  musis  et  fratre  relicfo.  I  saw  in 
the  same  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  the  wild  boar,  the  Gladiator, 
the  Narcissus,  the  Gupid  and  Psyche,  the  Flora,  with  some 
modem  statues  that  several  others  have  described.  Among  the 
antique  figures,  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchstone.  I 
have  always  observed,  that  this  God  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
statuaries  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.  I  at  first  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had 
taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  bow  nor  quiver.  I  suppose  Doc- 
tor Lister  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  refioctious 
he  makes  on  what  ho  calls  the  sleeping  Cupid  with  poppy  in  hia 


— —  Qualia  namqiit 
□  tabuld  pinguntui' 


Sacli  are  the  CLip[ds  that  in  paint  we 
But  tliat  the  llkeueas  may  be  nicely  \\ 
A  loads'-  quiver  to  his  shoulders  tie, 
Or  bid  tne  Cupids  lay  their  quivera  bi 
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'Tia  proljable  thej  cliose  to  represent  the  god  of  sleep  under 
the  figuro  of  a  boy,  contrary  to  all  our  modern  designers,  bcuaiise 
it  is  tliat  age  which  haa  its  repose  the  least  broken  by  cares  and 
anxieties.  StatiuSj  in  his  celebrated  invocation  of  sleep,  addresses 
himself  to  him  under  the  same  figure. 

Crimiae  quo  merui,  juvenis  piacidissiine  Divfim, 

Qnore  erroi'e  miser,  douis  ut  solas  egerem 

Somne  Cuie?  t(i«etomne  pecus,  volucreeque  ferteque,  && 

SiLV,  liU  6. 

Tell  ma,  ttou  bast  of  gods,  tlvou  gentle  youth. 
Tell  me  my  ead  offeneo  ;  that  only  I, 
While  hush'd  at  eaae  tliy  drowsy  subjects  lie, 
In  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  camplsiti, 
Nortaate  fhe  blesBings  of  ttj  peaceful  reign. 

I  never  saw  any  figure  of  sloop  that  was  not  of  black  marble, 
which  has  probably  aome  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper 
season  for  rest.  I  aho\ild  not  have  made  this  rcinark,  but  that  I 
remember  to  have        d  n      f  the  ancient  authors,  that  the 

Nile  is  generally  rep  t  ]  m  t  ne  of  this  colour,  because  it 
flows  from  the  count  y  f  tl  Eth  piaiis ;  which  shows  us  that 
the  statuaries  had      m  t  an    y     to  the  peraon  they  were  to 

represent,  in  the  ch  th  y  m  d  of  their  marble.  There  are 
atiO  at  Rome  some  of  these  black  statues  of  the  Nile  whieh  are 
cut  in  a  kind  of  touchstone. 

Usque  coloratis  anmis  devcsus  al)  IiiiJis.     ■ 


At  one  end  of  the  gallery  stand  two  antic[ue  marble  pillars, 
curiously  wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and 
instrumenta  of  war.  After  a  full  survey  of  the  gallery,  we  were 
led  into  four  or  five  chambers  of  curioaitiea  that  stand  on  the  aide 
of  It.  The  first  was  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  made  up  chiefly  of 
idola,  talismana  lampa,  and  hieroglyphics.     I  saw  nothing  in  ii 
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that  1  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four   followinj! 
figures  in  brass. 

I.  A  little  image  of  Juno  gispita,  or  Sospita,  wbich,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else  but  oa  medals.  She  is 
cloathed  in  a  goat's  skin,  "the  horns  sticiiing  out  above  ber  bead. 
The  right  arm  is  broken  that  probably  supported  a  shield,  and 
the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  see  it  held  something  in 
its  grasp  fovmerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember  Tully'a 
description  of  this  goddess  in  the  following  words  :  St&rch  inquit 
quam  tiii  illam  nrntram  SospUam  quam  tu  nunqumn.  ne  in 
Somniis  vides,  nisi  cum  peUe  Gaprina,  cvm  kastd,  cum  ncutulo, 


II.  An  antique  model  of  the  famous  LaooGon  and  his  two 
sons,  that  stands  in  the  Beluidera  at  Rome.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  is  entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statue  is 
maimed.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  model  that  Bandinelli  finish- 
ed bis  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  stands  at  one  end 
of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Apollo,  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little 
figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  instrument,  which  I  never  before 
saw  in  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  unlike  a  violin,  and  played 
on  after  the  same  manner.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  figure 
be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  by  the  meanness  of  the  work- 
manship. 

IV.  A  Corona  Badialis,  with  only  eight  spikes  to  it.  Every 
one  knows  the  usual  number  was  twelve,  some  say,  in  allusion  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  to  the  labours  of  Hercules 


-  Ingenti  mola  Xatinti! 

Quadrijugo  vehit 

ureurra;  oui  tunipora 

aireClm 

Aiirald  bia  sax  ra 

d[i  f.i!geDtia  cingunt, 

SoliB  aTi  speoime 

Q 
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Foar  Bleeds  tlie  chariot  of  Latinua  bear : 

Tw  1  Id      b      us  around  Ills  templea  play. 

T  (^fefrotn  111 6  god  of  day.  Dcvijen. 

Tl      w  hi  re  made  up  of  several  artificial  cui'i- 

n         y     mb  j      I,  marble,  and  preoioua  stones,  whie!i 

y       wr  te  f  11     f.     In  tte  chamber  ttat  is  shown 

1  nl     h  b        I  Venus  o£  Medicis,     The  statue  seems 

m    h  1         h        li     1  being  perfectly  naked,  and  in  com- 

[        w  h     h         f      1  make :  it  is,  ootwithstanding,  as  big 

as    h        din    y  f     woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  mea- 

f  h     w  f     f    m  he  bigness  of  any  one  part  it  is  easy 

tu  guoBS  at  all  the  rest,  jn  a  figure  of  such  nice  proportions.     The 

softness  of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  the  shape,  air  and  posture, 

and  the  correctness  of  design  in  this  statue,  are  inexpressible.     I 

have  several  reasoDS  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  on 

the  pedestal  is  not  so  old  as  the  statue.     This  figure  of  Venus 

puts  me  in  mind  of  a  speech  she  makes  in  one  of  the  Greek 

epigrams. 

Tof-i  T,is7s  oJSa  ^id'ous.     TIpnJiTf'Ai,!  5i  v6S(y  : 

AnchieeB,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too 
Have  seen  me  naked  and  expoa'd  to  view ; 
All  those  I  fi-ankly  own  without  denying  : 
But  where  has  this  Prasltales  been  pijiogl 

There  is  another  Venus  in  tte  same  circle,  tliat  would  make 
a  good  figure  any  where  else.  There  are  among  the  old  Eoman 
statues,  several  of  Venus  in  different  postures  and  kabits,  as 
there  arc  many  particular  figures  of  her  made  after  the  same  de- 
sign. I  fanoy  it  is  not  hard  to  find  among  them  some  that  were 
made  after  the  three  statues  of  this  goddess,  which  PJiny  men- 
tions. In  the  same  chamber  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his 
knife  and  listening,  which,  from  the  shoulders  upwards,  is  incom 
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parable  The  two  wrestlers  are  m  the  same  room.  I  observed 
here  IiLevime  i  very  curious  bust  of  Annius  Verus,  the  youDg 
Hjn  ot  Marcu'j  Aurelius  who  died  at  nine  years  of  age.  I  have 
seen  seyel^l  other  bu?ts  of  liim  at  Rome,  though  his  medals  are 
exeeeding  rare 

The  gre  it  duke  has  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up 
for  old  insor  ptioos  urns  mouumenf  s  ■tad  the  like  sets  of  antiqui- 
ties I  was  shown  leveril  of  them  which  are  not  jet  put  up. 
There  are  tlie  two  famous  msciiptions  tli^t  give  so  gre-it  a  liglit 
to  the  histories  of  Appius,  wlio  made  the  highway,  and  of  Fabius 
the  dictator ;  they  contain  a  short  account  of  the  honours  they 
passed  through,  and  the  artiona  they  perfoimed  I  saw  too  the 
busts  of  Tranc[iiillina,  mottei  to  Goidianus  Pius,  and  of  Quintus 
Herennius,  son  to  Trajan  Decius,  whi&b  ire  extremely  \aluable  for 
th  ty      d    b      tifil  Idfigur        d     ft     th       lb    tdh 

m  ph    d  t  th       II    B      h  I     w      th    g  th  t  h  t 

b         b         d  by  1    th        n  tl     A  g     t         th    t  1  1 

f  St  L  w  h  p  1        d  tl        11        f  1      t  Ih 

h  1  1    f  St  L  w  w  11  b     p    h  p     tl  t       tlj  p  f 

w    k       th    f        f  tl  th  wl   n        jl  at  d  but    t  ad  an 

7   1  wly  tl    t  t   mp       bl    b  t  th    f  m  ly    f  M  d 

m      b     xt      t  bcf        hub       1  pi  fi     h   1 

Th-n'tdkhldmyyar  ptfmth 
lb        wh  tp  tnh        uit     t   F  and       t     d 

h       t      nl  b     d  Th         d    al  h     b    th  Id      d 

firm  ad       Id  n         b       d  ced  t  ^ti  b    p    pi    f     th 


5  k  1  t 


Th    g      t  p  h      b        n  1 

hid        -ml  n  twth  t     d  U  th     j 

w        thfthm        gfthf 
(       th     fi    1  t        1  dy  f      h  m  wh 

I  _      fi         d 
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flower  of  her  age  and  bad  given  marks  of  her  fniitfulnpss  lij-  it 
former  huaband)  they  have  all  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 
There  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Mediuis  in  Naples  ;  the  head 
of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kioaman  of  the  great  duke,  and  it  is 
thought  wUl  succeed  to  his  dominions,  m  case  the  princes,  his 
sons,  die  ehildlesa ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  euch  a 
conjuncture,  the  commonwealths  that  are  thrown  under  the  great 
duchy,  may  make  some  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient hherty.' 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue.  I  looked  into  the 
Yirgil  which  disputes  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It 
wants  the  "  Ilk  ego  qui  q^uondam,"  &c  and  the  twcnty-twn  lines 
in  the  second  .ffineid,  beginning  at  Jainque  adco  super  vnus 

erani. 1  mu&t  confess  I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out 

with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tueoa  and  Varius,  as  it  seems 
to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  .^neid,  and  represents  the  hero 
in  a  passion,  that  iB,  at  least,  not  at  all  becoming  the  greatness 
of  his  character.  Besides,  I  think  the  apparition  of  Venus  comes 
in  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediately  after  the  sight 
of  Priam's  murder ;  for,  without  such  a  machine  to  draw  him  off, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  hero  could,  with  honour,  leave  Neoptolemua 
triumphant,  and  Priam  unrevenged  But  since  Virgil's  friends 
thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they 
would  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Vcnus's  speech,  that  has  a 
relation   to    the    rencounter,    and    comes    in    improperly  with- 

Hon  tabi  Tyndaridie  faoies  invisa  Laorenw, 

Culpatuave  Paris Mv.  a 

'  It  ia  well  known  tliat  the  Grsat  powers  took  thia  question  into  thp.ir 
own  handa,  aud  pliieed  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Auatria  an  tlie  Ducil 
Uii-or-e,— G. 
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Floreiioe,  for  modern  statues,  I  tiink  excels  even  Rome,  but 
those  I  stall  pass  over  in  silence,  that  I  may  not  transcribe  out 
of  others. 

The  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  several  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  is  the  worst  road,  I  believe,  of  any  over  the 
Appennines ;  for  this  was  my  third  time  of  crossing  them.  It 
gave  me  a  lively  idea  of  Sllius  Italicus's  description  of  Hannibal's 
march, 

Quoque  mi^s  Biibiere  jngo  atqua  evadere  riii 

Erexere  giadum,  oreaoit  labor,  ardua  evipra 

Sese  aperit,  Seeaia,  et  oascitur  altera  moles.  Lib.  3. 

rrom  ateep  to  steep  the  troops  ad  vane' d  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  eliff  to  gain  : 
But  still  by  new  aecenta  tlie  mountain  grew, 
And  a  freah  toil  preBented  to  their  view. 

L  shall  eoncludo  this  chapter  with  the  descriptions  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  given  ua  of  the  Appennines.  We  may  observe 
in  them  all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of 
mountains,  that  run  from  ono  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
and  give  rise  to  an  mcredihle  variety  of  rivers  that  water  this 
delightful  country. 

Nubifor  AppeiiniiiuB.  Ov.  Mkt.  lib.  2. 

— Qni  Siciilum  poiTeetua  ad  visqup 


■Finibua  ab  Lignrum  populofl  ampleetituf  oi 

Italite,  geminumqua  latue  Btringentia  longii 

Utraque  perpetuo  diBcriminat  teqnora  traet 

Claud,  ok 


AlpibuB  Bequatum  attoUenfl  caput  Appenoi 

Horrebftt  glaoie  saxa  inter  lubriea  flummo 
Piniferum  ccelo  miseens  oaput  Appeiininns 
Condiderat  nix  nlta  trabea,  et  vertioe  cela 
CanuB  apex  stiictS  aui^ebat  ad  astra  priiii 
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Umhrosia  medium  quA  collibus  AppenniDUa 
Erigit  Italiam,  iiiillo  qnd  vertioe  tellna 
Altius  iatiimait,  propiCiaquo  aeoessit  Olympo, 
Mone  inter  geminaa  mediufl  Be  porrigit  undas 
Inferni  auperique  maris  :  cotleaque  ooercent 
Hinc  Tyrrhene  vado  frHngentes  teqnora  Kae, 
LUgo  Dalmatieis  obooxia  fluctibua  Anoou. 
Fontibne  hio  vaetis  immensoB  oonoipit  amnes, 
Fluminaque  in  gemini  epargit  divortia  pontL  t 

In  pomp  the  ahady  Appennines  arise, 

And  lift  th'  aspiring  nation  to  the  skies ; 

No  land  like  Italy  aracta  the  sight 

By  such  a  vaat  aaoent,  or  awelia  to  such  a  height : 

Her  num'rous  stales  the  tow'ring  hills  divide, 

And  see  the  billows  rise  on  either  aido  ; 

At  Piea  here  the  range  of  mountaina  ends, 

And  here  to  high  Anoona's  shores  extends : 

In  their  dark  womh  a  thousand  rivers  lie, 

That  with  eontinu'd  atreains  the  double  aea  eiipply. 


BOLONTA,  MODENA,  PABMA,  TURIN,  &c. 
After  a  very  tedious  journey  over  the  Appennines,  we  at  last 
came  to  tlie  river  that  runs  at  tke  foot  of  them,  and  was  formerly 
called  the  little  Rhine.     Following  the  course  of  this  river,  we 
arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Bolonia, 

— — Parviqne  Bonoiiia  RhenL  Sn..  It.  8. 


Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine, 
e  here  ijuicklj  folt  the  difference  of  the  northern  from  the 
e  of  the  mountains,  as  well  in  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
as  in  the  badness  of  the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  that  lies  about  it,  and  the  maguifioence  of  its  con- 
vents. It  is  likewise  esteemed  tlie  third  in  Italy  for  pictures,  aa 
liaving  been  the  school  of  the  Lombard  painters.  I  saw  in  it 
three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleased  me  more  than  any 
other  shows  of  the  place.     The  first  was  an  au'hentic  silver  m* 
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dal  of  the  younge;:  Bmtua,  ia  the  hands  of  an  eminent  antiquary. 
One  may  see  the  character  of  the  person  in  the  features  of  tho 
face,  which  is  exquisitely,  well  cut.  On  the  reverse  is  the  cap  of 
liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  aide  of  it,  subscribed  Id.  Mar.  for 
the  Idea  of  March,  the  famous  date  of  Cassar's  murder.  The  ae- 
cond  was  a  picture  of  Raphael's  in  St.  Griouanni  in  Monte.  It 
is  extremely  well  preserved,  and  represents  St.  Cecilia  with  an 
instrument  of  music  in  her  hands.  On  one  side  of  her  are  tho 
figures  of  St  Paul,  and  St.  John ;  and  on  the  other,  of  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  Austin.  There  is  something  wonderfully  divine 
in  the  airs  of  this  picture.  I  eanaot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my 
tnird  curiosity,  a  new  staircase  that  strangers  aro  generaDy  car- 
ried to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent  within  so  small  a 
compass,  the  disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  Tho  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  made  me  pass  through  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Par- 
ma, and  Savoy,  with  more  haste  than  I  would  have  done  at  an- 
other time.  The  soil  of  Modena  and  Parma  is  very  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  The  palaces  of  the  princes  are  magnificent,  but 
neither  of  them  is  yet  finished.  We  procured  a  licence  of  tbo 
duke  of  Parma  to  enter  tho  theatre  and  gallery,  which  deserve  to 
be  seen  as  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.  The  theatre 
is,  I  think,  the  most  spacious  of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  samo 
time  ao  admirably  well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  the 
stage  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whispering-place ;  and  yet  if  you 
raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
echo  to  cause  in  it  the  least  confusion.  The  gallery  is  hung  with 
a  numerous  collection  of  pictures,  all  done  by  celebrated  hands. 
On  one  side  of  tho  gallery,  ia  a  large  room  adorned  with  inlaid 
tables,  cabinets,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and 
value.     Out  of  this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnish- 
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ed  with  old  iuBCriptioiMj  idols,  busts,  medals,  and  the  lite  anti- 
quities. I  could  have  spent  a  day  with  great  satisfaction  in  this 
apartment,  but  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals 
which  are  in  great  number,  and  many  of  them  very  rare.  The 
scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well  preserv- 
ed. It  was  coined  at  Antioch,  where  this  emperor  trifled  away 
his  time  'till  he  lost  hia  life  and  empire.  The  reverse  is  a  Dm 
Salus.  There  are  two  of  Otho,  the  reverse  a  Serapis ;  and  two 
of  Messalina  and  Poppfea  in  middle  brass,  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  I  saw  two  medallions  of  Plotina  and  Matidia, 
the  reverse  to  eaeh  a  Piotas  ;  with  two  medals  of  Pertinas,  the 
se    f  Vl    H  /      and    f  th      ther  IHis  Cvst.odi- 

b  d        th        f  G     1  At  the   reverse  I  have 

f       t 

TI]         pit        fMd  dPrmare  much  about  the 

tt        dh  hfthmtwlge  towns,  besides  a 

f,      t  numb       f  1  ttl    viU  g         Th    d  t      f  Parma,  however,  is 

h      h     tl        th     d  k      f  SI  d  Tl  eir  subjects  would 

1       mgitjltymlt  h       Iwll    ultivated  a  soil,  were 

n  t  tl     t  d  mj  y         b  tant ;  for  the  courts 

mht  lldd  dmmfi  tftl  territories  that  lie" 
Bb     t  th  m         I  t  b  t  b      m      d  to  see  such  a  profusion 

f  w     1th  1     1      t  1        t     pp    g     t  bl  S,  cabinets  and  the 

Ik    p  ttj         wh   li  th  fwi      ces  in  Europe  who 

tiiual  them,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  make  bridges  over  the  rivors  of  their  countries  for  the 
convenience  of  their  subjects,  as  well  &s  strangers,  who  are  forced 
to  pay  aa  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry,  upon  the  least 
rising  of  the  waters,  A  man  might  well  expect,  in  these  small 
governments,  a  much  greater  regulatiin  of  affairs,  for  the  ease  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  overgrown  states,  whore  the 
rules  of  justice,  beneficence,  and  raoroy,  may  be  easily  put  out 
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of  their  course,  in  passing  through  the  handa  of  deputies,  and  a 
long  subordination  of  officers.  And  it  would  <  ertainly  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  to  have  all  the  mighty  empires  and  monarchies 
of  tbe  world  cantoned  out  into  petty  states  and  principalities, 
that,  liko  so  many  large  families,  might  lie  under  the  eye  and  ob 
serration  of  their  proper  governors ;  so  that  the  care  of  the  prince 
might  extend  itself  to  every  individual  person  under  his  proteo 
tiou.  But  since  such  a  general  solicrac  can  never  be  brought 
about,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  the  am- 
bition of  some  particular  state  aspiring  above  the  rest,  it  happens 
very  ill  at  present  to  be  born  under  one  of  these  petty  sovereigns, 
that  will  be  still  endeavoring,  at  his  subjects'  cost,  to  equal  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater  princes,  as  well  as  to  out-vie '  those 
of  his  own  rank. 

For  this  reason  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  live  with 
more  ease  and  prosperity  than  the  subjeets  of  little  common' 
wealths,  as  on  the  contrary  there  are  none  who  suffer  more  under 
the  grievances  of  a  hard  government,  than  the  subjects  of  little 
principalities,  I  left  the  road  of  Milan  on  my  right  hand,  having 
before  seen  that  city,  and  after  having  passed  through  Asti,  the 
frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  last  came  within  sight  of  the  Po, 
whieh  is  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  six  miles  of  its 
source.  This  river  has  been  made  the  scene  of  two  or  throe  poet- 
ical stories.  Ovid  has  chosen  it  out  to  throw  his  Phaeton  into 
it,  after  all  the  smaller  rivers  had  been  dried  up  in  the  conflagra- 

I  have  read  some  botanical  critics,  who  tell  us  the  poets  have 

»  Out-vif.     To  vj/e  ie  to  contend  with  ;  to  ott-vye,  to  <rui-3o  any  one.  in 

r'ng  with  him.  JJat  the  word  se  (tnfl  to  be  of  an  ill  composition,  and 
ifd  not,  I  think,  bo  used  thus  ooWafeiy.— If  employed  at  all,  it  should 
bs  ill  some  snch  way  as  this :  "  in  the  affeotatioD  of  pomp  and  pngeantry 
bo  oiKnieJ  othera,  i.  e.  in  (Ait  Tstpect,  hestrove  or  contended  iejwjid  tbeni. 
J  ini>w  not  if  Mr.  Addison  had  any  autliority  for  the  use  of  it  -.— Ue  lia4 
perhoi  B,  done  better  tu  use  tha  ■.omnLou  word  "  ma-slrip."     . 
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aot  rightly  followed  tlic  traditloas  of  antiquity,  in  metamorphos- 
ing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who  ought  to  haye  heen 
turned  into  larch-trees ;  for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds 
a  gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
change  of  Cycnus  into  a  swan,  which  closes  up  the  disasters  of 
Phaeton's  family,  was  wrought  on  the  same  place  where  the  sis- 
ters wero  turned  into  trees.  The  descriptions  that  Virgil  and 
Ovid  have  made  of  it  oamiot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

Claudian  has  set  off  his  description  of  the  Eridauus,  with  all 
the  poetical  stories  that  have  heen  made  of  it. 

Hie  caput  plaoidia  sublime  flueneis 

Bxtulit^  et  totie  lucem  spargeatia  ripis 
Aurea  roranti  micnerunt  eornna  vnltu. 
Non  illi  madidum  vulgaris  Arundine  Griiiem 
Velat  hoBOs,  rami  caput  urabravei'e  rireutea 
Heliftdum,  tolisque  fluunt  electra  capiilis. 
Palla  tegit  latos  liumeros,  ourruque  paterno 
Intextua  Phaeton  glaucoa  inceudit  amietus  '■ 
Fultsque  sub  gremio  cielatie  uobilis  astris 
.^herlam  probat  urna  decuB.     Namqua  omnia  laetllfl 
At^meuta  sni  Titan  aiguavit  Olycnpo, 
Mntatmnqua  senem.  plumis.  et  froode  sororea, 
Et  fluvium,  nati  qui  vuinera  lavit  aiiliell 
Stat  gelidis  Auriga  piagie,  vestigia  fratiis 
GermaniB  aerrant  Hyadea,  Cycmque  sodalia 
LiOcteTia  extentas  aapergit  circulua  alas. 
Stellifer  Eridauus  ainualis  fluctibua  errana. 

Clara  noti  convesa  rigat. 

CLiUDiAH,  De  Sexto  Cara   II^.n-ibii. 

His  head  ahove  the  flooda  he  gently  rear'd, 
And  as  he  rose  hia  goldao  horDs  appear'd, 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  brlghl. 
And  o'er  the  banks  diffua'd  a  yellow  l^ht ; 
H"o  iaterwoTen  reeda  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  hia  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade, 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  apread, 
Aad  taava  of  amber  trickled  down  his  head : 
A  Bpaeious  veil  from  hia  broad  shoulders  flaw. 
That  set  th'  nnhnppy  PhaSton  to  view; 
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Ttie  flamtDg  chn.riot  and  the  ateeds  it  aliow'd^ 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd; 
Beneath  his  arm  an  urn  siippoi-ted  lies. 
With  stars  embellish'd,  and  fictitious  skies. 
For  Titan,  by  the  mighty  loss  diamay'd, 
Among  the  beav'os  th'  immortal  fact  displaj'd. 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
And  in  the  constellation  wrote  his  tale. 
A  swan  in  memory  of  Cyonns  shines : 
The  loouriiing  slaters  weep  in  wnt'ry  signs : 
The  burning  chariot  and  the  charioteer, 
In  bright  Bootes  and  Ilia  wane  appear  ; 
Whilst  in  a  track  of  light  the  watera  run, 
That  waah'd  the  body  of  his  blasted  son. 

The  river  Po  gives  a,  name  to  tho  chief  street  of  Turin,  wh'eli 
fronts  the  duke's  palace,  and,  when  finished,  will  he  one  of  the  no- 
blest in  Italy  for  its  length.  There  is  one  conyecience  in  this  city 
thtl  h         d  yth  dlihmt        mmd 

f     til    b  d  f  th     p      m    t      By  th     h  Ip    f  tl   t 

fh       pp  1       f  th     t  w        h  y  y        1     1 

t      m    f      t       h        h    II  th     m    t  d      hi     t  \     h 

FT     I      1  th        t  d  w  J    11  th    filth  th  t 

w  i  t      t      t      Th     m  p        hi  J      ght       d 

d   t  h  t     th    w  t  t    wh  t  qia  t        f  tl     t  w     h    pi 

Bdth        Ij  tht  fmtt        f^t 

wh         fa       1  t    h      k      t  f       t     f  w  mm  t 

g  th  y  h  1  ttl  by  th         y  w  11    f  th    h 

that  is  burning.  The  court  of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  most  splen- 
did and  polite  of  any  in  Italy  ;  hut  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
mourning,  I  could  not  Bee  it  in  its  niagnifieence.  The  common 
people  of  this  state  are  more  exasperated  against  the  French  than 
even  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  For  tho  great  mischiefs  they  have 
Buffered  from  them  are  still  fresh  upon  their  memories,  and  not- 
withstanding this  mterval  of  peace,  one  may  easily  trace  out  the 
several  marches  which  the  French  armies  have  made  through 
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!■  eir  couDtry,  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  tliej  liave  loft  beliind 
them.  I  passed  through  Piedmont  and  RiVOy  at  a  time  when  the 
dute  was  foreed,  by  the  noeessity  of  his  affiiri,  tn  bp  in  lUiaoce 
with  the  Freooli. 

I  came  directly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,'  and  hid  a  m  rj  ca?y 
journey  over  mount  Cennis,  though  d,bo«t  the  beginning  of  Dc 
oember,  the  snows  haying  not  yet  fallen  On  the  top  of  thi^  high 
moraitain  is  a  large  plain,  and  in  the  midat  of  the  plam  a  beauti 
ful  lalte,  which  would  bo  very  extraordinary  were  there  not  sov 
eral  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  rismg  OYor  it  The  inhLibio 
ants  thereabouts  pretend  that  it  is  imlathomdble,  and  I  questiou 
not  but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they  come  to 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain  It  is  well  stoeLed  with 
trouts,  thoagh  they  say  it  is  covered  with  lee,  thiee  quarters  of 
the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  de- 
lightful to  a  traveller,  than  the  several  lakes  which  are  dispersed 
up  and  down  among  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alps 
and  Appennines.  For  as  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  aro 
thrown  together  with  so  mueh  irregulai'ity  and  confusion,  they 
form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often  lie  in  the  figure 
of  so  many  artificial  baaona ;  where,  if  any  fountains  chance  to 
riso,  they  naturally  spread  themselves  into  lakes  before  they  can 
find  any  issue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Romans  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these  lakes  to  dis- 
charge themselves  into  some  neighbouring  river,  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  air,  or  the  recovering  of  the  soil  that  lay  underneath 
them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinus,  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
with  the  prodigious  multitude  of  spectators  who  attended  it,  and 
the  famous  Kaumaohia  and  splendid  entertainment  which  were 
made  upon  it  before  the  sluices  were  opened,  is  a  knomi  piece  of 
.at  he  wi-ote  the  "Letter  from  Italy." — G. 
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h   to  y      I     all  i  y   li        k  tli    Alj     as  w  11  wh      w 

I  mb  d  as  wl       w    d  I  J  th  m  w    h  1   1 11  g 

1        w  th  tb  d     h  t  p    b  biy    t  fi    t  1  ih     1 

yftli        g       liU      1th       lijtwtlid        p 

t    n    t   li     111  I  d  Ith     I    t      tl  th         t  th    Ap] 

Til    p    t   p    !    p     w  uld      t  h       t  k  t       th  t  th 

p  m  til        m       t         h  t  b  m  th 

p    t  tl      All  1    t     d  ff       t  fr  m  th     App  m  wh    h 

Lave  as  delighttul  gieen  spots  among  them  as  any  m  Italy. 

CuQota  gelu  canaque  (etevnilin  grandme  teota, 

Atque  sevi  gladem  Bohibect;   riget  avdna  mop.tls 

MOierii  faeiea,  sargentique  obria  Phcebo 

Duratns  nesoit  fiammiB  mollive  pruinas. 

Quantnin  Tartarena  regni  pallaiitis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atqua  atrie  stagna  paludia 

A  super!  tellure  patet:  tam  longa  per  aiiraa 

Erigituc  tallua,  et  cceluni  interoipit  umbrft. 

Hallnm  ver  uequam,  nnlliqne  testatia  honoraa: 

Solajugia  habitat  diris,  sedaaquc  tuebur 

Peppetnaa  deformis  h jems :  ilia  undique  nubea 

Hue  ati'aa  agit  et  miitos  enm  grandine  nimboa. 

Nam  ounoti  flatus  ventique  furanfia  regna 

Alpina  posuere  domo,  caJigat  in  altia 

Obtutus  saJtia,  abeantque  in  nubila  montos.       Sil.  It.  lib,  & 

Stiff  with  eternal  iee,  and  hid  in  snow, 
That  fell  a  thouaand  centnriaa  ago, 

Unfix  her  frosta,  and  taaoh  'em  how  to  run: 
Deep  aa  the  dark  infernal  water?  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky, 
So  far  the  proud  aaoending  rooka  invade 
Hea/ns  upper  realms,  and  oaat  a  dreadful  ahale : 
Ho  spring,  nor  nnmmer,  on  the  mountain  Been, 
Smilas  with  gay  fruita,  or  with  delightful  greaa ; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadom'd  and  bare, 
Dwella  in  the  dire  retreat^  and  freewB  there; 
There  ehe  assembles  all  her  blaekes'  atorms. 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempBSts  fornui; 
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Thitlier  the  loud  tempestuoua  -winds  reaort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist'rouB  oourti 
That  in  thick  show'ps  her  rooliy  summit  ahrowda, 
And  darkens  all  the  bfokan  view  with  clouds. 


GENEVA  AND  THE  LAKE. 

Near  St.  Julian  in  Savoy  tlie  Alps  begin  to  enlarge  them 
selves  on  all  sides,  and  open  into  a  vast  circuit  of  ground,  which 
in  respect  of  the  other  parts  of  tlie  Alps  may  pass  for  a  plain 
champaign  country.  This  extent  of  lands,  witk  the  Leman  lake, 
would  mate  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  defensible  dominions 
in  Europe,  was  it  all  thrown  into  a  single  state,  and  had  Geneva 
for  its  metropolis.  But  there  are  three  powerful  neighbours  who 
divide  among  them  the  greatest  part  of  this  fruitful  country. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  all  the  fields  that  lie 
beyond  the  Arve,  as  far  as  to  the  Ecluae.  The  king  of  France 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  of  G-es;  and  the  canton  of  Berne 
comes  in  for  that  of  Vaud.  Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lie 
in  the  heart  of  these  three  states.  The  greatest  part  of  the  town 
stands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are,  however,  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  they  leave  open  a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful 
prospects.  The  situation  of  these  mountains  has  some  partioular 
effects  on  the  country,  which  they  enclose.  As  first,  they  cover 
it  from  all  winds,  except  tic  south  and  north.  'Tis  to  the  last 
of  these  winds  that  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe  the  health- 
fulness  of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  surround  them  on  all  sides, 
they  form  a  vast  kmd  of  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  oonstant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  the  country  being  so  well  watered,  did  not 
the  north  wmd  put  thora  m  motion,  and  scatter  them  from  time 
to  time.  Anotiier  effect  the  Alp'j  have  on  GfnevJ  is,  that  the 
Bun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  doea  to  other  places 
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of  tbe  aame  latitude.  I  have  ofteu  obserTed  that  the  tops  of  the 
ueighbouring  mount^s  have  been  covered  with  light  above  half 
an  hour  after  the  sun  is  down  in  reapeot  of  those  who  live  at  Ge- 
neva. These  mouatains  likewise  very  much  increase  their  Bum- 
mer heats,  and  mate  up  an  horizon  that  has  something  in  it  very 
singular  and  agreeable.  On  one  side  you  have  the  long  tract  of 
hills,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  mount  Jura,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  pasturage,  and  on  the  other  huge  precipices  of  naked 
rooks  rising  up  in  a  thousand  odd  figures,  and  cloft  in  aome  places, 
so  as  to  discover  high  mountains  of  snow  that  lie  several  leagues 
behind  them.  Towards  the  south  the  hills  rise  more  insensibly, 
and  leave  the  eye  a  vast  uninterrupted  prospect  for  many  miles. 
But  the  most  beautiful  view  of  all  is  the  lake,  and  the  borders  of 
it  that  lie  north  of  the  town. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  in.  the  colour  of  its  waters,  the 
storms  that  are  raised  on  it,  ajid  the  ravage  it  makes  on  its  banks, 
a  different  name  from  the  coasts  it  washes,  and  in 
r  has  something  like  an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arises  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  that  fall  into  it  more  copiously  at  noon 
than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five  different  States  bor- 
dering on  it,  the  kingdom  of  France,  the.  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
canton  of  Berne,  tne  bishopric  of  Sion,  and  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva. I  have  seen  papers  flsed  up  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
with  this  magnificent  preface ;  "  Whereas  we  have  been  informed 
of  several  abuses  committed  in  our  ports  and  harbours  on  the 
Lake,"  &o. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on  the 
several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts ;  which  took  up  near  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  tbe  while. 

The  right  side  of  the  lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  is  extremely  well  oultivatcd.  The  greatest  enter- 
tainment we  found  in  coasting  it  were  the  several  prospects  of 
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woods,  viDQyards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  vrinoh  lie  on  the  bor- 
ders of  it,  and  riu.  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  where  the  barren- 
nesa  of  the  roeks,  or  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  will  suffer  them. 
The  wine,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  so  open  a  soil,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  here  passed  bj  Yvoire,  where  the  duke 
keeps  his  gallies,  and  lodged  at  Tonon,  which  is  tho  greatest  town 
on  the  lake  belonging  to  the  Savoyard.  It  has  four  convents, 
and  they  say  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  lake 
ia  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  At  a  little  distance  from 
Tonon  stands  RipaiUe,  where  is  a  convent  of  Carthusians.  They 
have  a  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thick 
and  gloomy,  and  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  vistas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  that  terminate  upon  the 
lake.  At  one  side  of  the  walks  you  have  a  near  prospect  of  the 
Alps,  which  are  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preoiptcea,  that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  horror,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  irregular,  mis-shapen  scenes  in  the  world.  The  house 
that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthusians  belonged  formerly  to 
the  hermits  of  St.  Maurice,  and  is  famous  in  history  for  the  re- 
treat of  an  anti-pope,  who  called  himself  Felix  the  fifth.  He  had 
been  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  a  very  glorious  reign,  took  on  him 
the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  into  this  solitary  spot  of  his 
dominions.  His  enemies  will  have  it,  that  he  lived  hero  iu  great 
ease  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to  this  day  make  use 
of  the  proverb,  Andare  a  Ripaglia,  and  the  French,  Faire  Ri- 
paiUe, to  express  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  say  too,  that 
he  had  great  managements  with  several  ecclesiastics  before  he 
turned  hermit,  and  that  he  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  However  it  was,  he  had  not  been  here  half  a 
year  before  he  was  chosen  pope  by  the  council  tf  Basil,  who  took 
upon  them  to  deposj  Bugenio  the  fourth.     This  promised  fair  af 
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first,  but  by  tie  death  of  the  emperor,  who  fayored  Amadeo,  anil 
the  resolution  of  Eugenio,  the  greatest  part  of  the  church  threw 
itself  again  under  the  government  of  their  deposed  -head.  Our 
anti-pope,  however,  was  still  supported  by  the  oouncLl  of  Basil, 
and  owned  by  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  little  states. 
THa  schism  lasted  in  the  clmroh  nine  years,  after  whioh  Felix 
voluntarily  resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  pope  Nicholas  tho 
&fth,  but  on  the  following  oonditions,  that  Amadeo  should  be  the 
first  cardinal  in  the  conclave  ;  that  the  pope  should  always  receive 
him  standing,  and  offer  him.  his  moutli  to  kiss  ;  that  he  should  be 
perpetual  cardinal-legate  in  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Breas,  &c.  And  last 
ly,  that  all  the  oai-dinals  of  hia  creation  should  be  recognised  by 
the  pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  so  acceptable  to  the 
church,  and  so  honourable  to  himself,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  great  devotion  at  Bapaille,  and  died  with  an  ostraor- 
dinary  reputation  of  aanctity. 

At  Tonon  tboy  showed  uB  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great 
esteem  for  ita  whole someness.  They  say  that  it  weighs  two 
ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  the  same  measure  of  the  lake  water, 
notwithstanding  thia  last  is  very  good  to  drink,  and  as  clear  as 
can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  Tonon  is  a  castle  and  small 
garrison.  The  next  day  we  saw  other  small  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Savoy,  where  there  is  nothing  but  misery  and  poverty.  Tho 
nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  grow  thicker  and  higher,  till  at  last  they  almost  meet.  One 
often  sees  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  several  sharp  rocka  that 
stand  above  the  rest ;  for  as  these  mountains  have  been  doubtless 
much  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  the  rains  have  washed 
away  abundance  of  the  soil,  that  has  left  the  veins  of  stone  shoot- 
ing out  of  them;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flesh  is  still  shrinking 
from  the  bones.     The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  very 
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muoli  of  the  fall  of  llieae  roeka,  and  the  great  damage  tliey  hare 
sometimes  done,  when  their  fonndatJonB  have  been  mouldered 
with  age,  or  rent  hy  an  earthquake.  We  saw  in  several  parts  of 
the  Alps  that  hordered  upon  na,  vast  pits  of  snow,  as  several 
mountains  that  lie  at  a  greater  distance  are  wholly  covered  with  it. 
I  fancied  the  confusion  of  moimtains  and  hollows,  I  here  observed, 
furnished  me  with  a  more  prohable  reason  than  any  I  have  met 
with  for  those  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  whicii  flow  only 
at  such  particular  hours  of  the  day.  For  as  the  tops  of  these 
mountains  cast  their  shadows  upon  one  another,  they  hinder  the 
sun's  shining  on  several  parts  at  such  certain  times,  so  that  there 
are  several  heaps  of  snow  which  have  the  sun  lying  upon  them 
two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  shade  all  the  day  af- 
terwards. If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  any  particular  fountain 
takes  its  rise  from  any  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow,  it  will  natu- 
rally begin  to  flow  on  suoh  iioui's  of  the  day  as  the  snow  begins  to 
melt :  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden, 
the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no  more  supplies  till  about 
tlie  same  time  the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  again  sets 
the  snows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  same  little  conduits,  traces, 
and  canals,  and  by  oonsequenoe  break  out  and  discover  tliemaelves 
always  in  the  same  place.  At  the  very  extremity  of  the  lake  the 
Rhone  enters,  and,  when  I  saw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a  prodi- 
gious (juantity  of  water;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  be- 
ing much  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  by  reason  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  One  would  wonder  how  so  many  learned 
men  could  fall  into  so  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river 
could  preserve  itself  unmixed  with  tlie  lake  till  its  going  out 
again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  course  of  many  miles.  It  was  ex- 
tremely muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  saw  it,  though  as  clear  as 
rock  water  at  its  going  out.  Besides  that,  it  brought  in  much 
more  water  than  it  carried  off.     The  river,  indeed,  preserves  it- 
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self  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  lake,  but  is  afterwards 
so  wholly  mixed,  and  lost  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  that  one 
discovers  nothing  like  a  stream  till  within  ahout  a  quarter  of  a 
aiile  of  Gfeneva.  From  the  end  of  the  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
Ilhone,  is  a  valley  of  ahout  four  days'  journey  in  length,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Vallesins  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  We  lodged  the  second  night  at  ViUe 
Neuye,  a  little  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  we  found  good 
accommodations,  and  a  much  greater  appearance  of  plenty  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  late.  The  next  day,  having  passed  by 
the  castle  of  Chillon,  we  came  to  Versoy,  another  town  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  warned  him  out  of 
the  first  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  the 
death  of  his  friend  Lisle  made  him  quit  the  other.  He  probably 
chose  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  safety,  it  being  an 
easy  matter  to  know  what  strangers  are  in  the  town,  by  reason  of 
its  situation.     The  house  he  lived  in  has  this  inscription  over  the 


The  first  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verse  in  Ovid,  as  the  last  is  a 
cant  of  his  own.  He  is  buried  in  the  best  of  the  churches  with 
the  following  epitaph. 

Siete  gradum  et  respic« 

Hie  jaEct  EdmoM  Lwdlow  Angina  Natione,  Provitioife  Wiltonieneia,  filina 
Henricii  EqnefltriB  Ordinie,  Senatorisqne  Parlamanti,  oujus  qnoqne  fnit  ipse 
membrum,  Patrura  etemmate  olarus  et  nobilis,  virtnte  propria  nobilior, 
religione  protestana  et  insigni  pietate  oonisous,  tetatia  Anno  23.  Tribnnns 
Militum,  pauIo  post  excreitds  pnetor  primariuB.  Tuno  Hihernorum  doini- 
tOF,  in  pugnft  intrejriduB  et  vitie  prodignH,  in  Tictoria  olemeuB  et  manaiietua, 
patriffi  libartatiB  defensor,  et  protestatia  arbitrariffl  impugnator  aoerrimuB ; 
cnjnB  uauaa  nb  a  Idem  patria  33  anniB  extorris,  malioriqua  fuvtuna  d'cnol 
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apnd  Helvetios  so  reeepit  ibique  ietatis  Anno  78.    Moriene  Bui  desldepiuin 
relinquenB  eedoa  leternas  lietus  advolavit 

Hoooe  Monumenlj-,m,  in  pei^etuam.  verre  et  slnoeriH  pietatis  erga  Maci- 
tum  defuBctum  memoriam,  dicat  ot  vovet  Domina  Elizabeth  da  Thomna, 
ejus  stvenim  et  mieslJssinia,  tarn  in  infortunlis  quam  in  matrimonia,  coneora 
dilactiasiraa,  qae  animi  magnitudina  et  vi  amoria  eoQJugalia  inota  earn  in 
esiliHm  ad  obitura  usque  oonstanter  seouta  est.     Aano  Doql  1693. 

Ludlow  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  sermons  and  prayers,  but 
would  never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevy. 
Just  hj  his  monumont  is  a  tombstone  "with  the  following  inscrip 


Depoeitorii 


Andrew  Bronghton  Arm         A 
nbi  bia  prlHtor  Urbanns      D  g 
profari.     Quam  ob  oau     m         t 


obdormiyit,  23  die  Feb.      nn    D  a;  £e 

The  inhahitants         h    p  d  g  h 

Broughton,  but,  I  s  pp        by  h      p  tiph  p       h 

that  was  clerk  to  p         d       b    b  wh   h 

passed  sentence  on  tb  m 

The  nest  day  we  L 

lake,  after  Geneva.     W        w    h    w  h  h 

that  was  opened  by  h       k         d    h  my 

after  by  a  second.     Tb  k  b     b  d  d      p  e- 

sent,  though  there  a  h       w  vi      wh     h 

formerly  passed  thr      h  Th     d  k         &  b  m      ^  w 

killed  in  Savoy,  lies        h      b      h  w  h  y  m 

inscription  over  him.  Lausanne  was  once  a  republic,  but  is  now 
under  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  tbo  rest  of  their 
dominions,  by  a  baily,  who  is  sent  them  every  three  years  from 
the  senate  of  Berne.  There  is  one  street  of  this  town  that  baa 
the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemning  any  person  of  thoir  own 
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body,  ia  mattera  jf  life  and  death.  Every  inhabitant  of  it  lias 
hia  vote,  wliich  makes  a  house  here  sell  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  town.  They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  cobbler  had  the  caating  vote  for  the  life  of  a  crim- 
inal, which  he  very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side.  From 
Lausanne  to  Geneva  we  coasted  along  the  country  of  the  Vaud, 
whiuh  is  the  fruitfiillest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  any  among 
the  Alps.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  was 
won  from  him  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  still  very  much  regretted  by  the 
Savoyard.  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  show  of  more  trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the 
lake.  Erom  Morge  we  came  to  Nyou.  The  colonia  equestris, 
that  Julius  Cfesar  settled  in  this  country,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  in  this  place.  They  have  often  dug  up  old 
Boman  inscriptions  and  statues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town,  I 
observed  in  the  walls  of  several  houses  the  fragments  of  vast 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  several  other  pieces  of  architecture,  which 
must  have  formerly  belonged  to  some  very  noble  pile  of  building. 
There  is  no  author  that  mentions  this  colony,  yet  it  is  certain,  by 
several  old  Roman  iuBOriptions,  that  there  was  such  an  one. 
Lucan,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  part  of  Csesar's  army,  that  came  to 
him  from  the  Leman  lahe  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 


At  about  five  miles  distance  from  Nyon  they  show  still  the 
ruins  of  Csesar's  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from 
Mount  Jura  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  he  has  described  it  in 
the  first  book  of  bis  Commentaries.  The  next  town  upon  tho 
lake  is  Versoy,  which  we  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  France.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being   extremely   poor   and   beggarly.     We  sailed  from   henoe 
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last  it  changes  its  name  into  tho  Bhone,  which  turns  al!  the  mills 
of  the  town,  and  is  exti'emoly  rapid,  notwithstanding  its  waters 
are  very  deep.  As  I  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  course  of  this 
river,  I  oanuot  but  tiunk  it  has  been  guided  by  the  particular 
hand  of  Providence.  It  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  a,tid 
has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn  out  on  purpose  to  give  its 
waters  a  passage  amidst  bo  many  rocks  and  mountains  which  are 
on  all  sides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almost  in  a  direct  line  to 
Geneva.  It  would  there  overfiow  all  the  country,  were  there  not 
one  particular  cleft  that  divides  a  vast  circuit  of  mountains,  and 
conveys  it  off  to  Lyons.  From  Lyons  there  is  another  great 
rent,  which  runs  across  the  whole  country  in  almost  another 
straight  line,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  height  of  the  moun 
tains  that  rise  about  it,  gives  it  the  shortest  course  it  can  take  to 
fall  into  the  sea.  Had  such  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  itself  to 
have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  whatever  winding 
it  had  made  it  must  have  formed  several  little  seas,  and  have 
laid  many  countries  under  water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end 
of  its  course.  I  shall  not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva, 
which  is  a  republij  so  weli  known  to  the  English.  It  lies  at 
present  under  some  diffioolties  by  reason  of  the  emperor'?  did- 
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pleasure,  who  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  manufactures 
into  any  jart  of  the  empire,  which  will  certainly  raise  a  sedition 
among  the  people,  unlcs?  the  magistiate?  find  somo  way  to 
remedy  it  and  they  siy  it  is  ilready  done  by  the  inteiposition 
of  the  States  of  HolUnd  The  occasion  of  the  emperor  ^  prohihi 
tion  was  their  furnishing  greit  'sum'*  ti  tLe  Kmg  ct  FriniB  fir 
the  payment  of  hii  army  in  Itily  They  obliged  themselves  to 
remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hunlred  th  usand  pounds  ■'uorling 
per  iniium  d  Mded  into  so  many  monthly  piymento  As  the 
inteiest  wia  very  gie-it  seyeiil  of  the  merchants  of  I  yens  who 
would  not  trust  their  king  m  their  own  names,  are  said  to  have 
oontrihuted  a  great  di,  il  under  the  names  of  Gene\  i  merchants 
The  republii  fancies  itself  hardly  treated  by  the  emperor,  sinie 
it  IS  not  ■iny  aotion  of  tho  state,  but  a  cnmpaot  among  private 
persons  that  hath  furnished  cut  these  several  remittances  They 
pietenj  however,  to  haiP  put  i  stop  to  them,  and  by  that  meana 
aie  in  hopes  ifjiin  tD  opin  then  c    nmi,rce  inU  the  empirt, 

FRIBOURG,  BERNE,  SOLEURRB,  ZURICH,  ST.  GAUL, 
UNDAW,  &c. 

Prom  Geneva  I  travelled  to  Lausanne,  and  thence  to  Fri- 
bourg,  which  is  but  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  so  large  a 
canton.  Its  situation  is  so  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to 
climb  up  to  several  parts  of  it  by  stair-cases  of  a  prodigious 
ascent.  This  inconvenience,  however,  gives  them  a  very  groat 
commodity  in  ease  a  fire  breaks  9ut  in  any  part  of  the  town,  for 
by  reason,  of  several  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  those  mount^ns,  by 
tho  opening  of  a  sluice  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  the 
town  they  please.  They  have  four  churche'i,  four  convents  of 
women,  and  as  many  for  men.  The  little  chapel,  called  the  Salu- 
tation, is  very  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.     The  college 
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About  two  loaguoB  from  Fribowg  we  went  to  see  a  hermitagej 
that  is  reckoned  the  greatest  curiosity  of  these  parts.  It  lies  in 
the  prettiest  solitude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rooks,  which 
at  first  aight  dispose  a  man  to  be  serious.  There  has  lived 
in  it  a  hermit  these  five  and  twenty  years,  who  with  hia  own 
hands  has  worked  in  the  rock  a  pretty  chapel,  a  sacristy,  a  cham- 
ber, kitchen,  cellar,  and  other  convenience  a.  Hia  chimney  is  ear 
ried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  so  that  you  see  the  sky  through 
it,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  lie  very  deep.  He  has  cut  the  side 
of  the  rock  iuto  a  fiat  for  a  gardeu,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  waste 
earth  that  he  has  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  has 
made  sueh  a  spot  of  ground  of  it  as  furnishes  out  a  kind  of  lusurj 
for  a  hermit.     As  he  saw  drops  of  water  dJatiUtng  from  several 
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puis  of  tl.  rook,  bj  following  tho  vem.  of  them,  he  h.e  m.d. 
Iiimsolf  Iwo  OP  throe  fountium  in  the  howels  of  th.  mountain,  that 
serve  his  table,  and  water  his  little  garden. 

We  had  very  bad  wa,.  from  henoe  lo  Borne,  a  great  part  of 
them  throng!  woods  of  fir.lree..  The  groat  qn.ntit,  of  timber 
they  hare  in  this  conntry,  makes  thorn  mend  their  highways  with 
wood  instead  of  stone.  I  oould  not  but  take  notieo  of  tho  make 
of  several  of  their  barns  I  here  saw.  After  having  laid  a  frame 
of  wood  for  the  foundation,  they  place  at  the  four  corners  of  it 
four  huge  Uoeks,  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  neither  mice  nor  any  oth- 
er sort  of  vermin  oan  creep  up  the  sides  of  then,  at  the  same 
lime  that  they  raise  the  ooru  above  the  moisture  that  might  oomo 
iuto  it  from  the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  burn  is  support- 
ed  by  these  four  bloiks. 

What  pleased  me  most  at  Eeme  was,  their  public  walks  by 
the  great  ohnrob.  They  are  raised  eitremely  high,  and  that 
their  weight  might  not  break  down  tho  waHo  and  pilasters  whioh 
surround  thorn,  the,  arc  bndt  upon  arches  and  vaults.  Though 
they  .re,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  in  England  from  tho 
streets  and  gardens  that  he  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet  about  fort, 
years  ago  a  person  in  his  drink  fell  down  from  the  very  top  to 
the  bottom,  without  doing  himself  an,  other  hurt  than  tho  break, 
ing  of  au  arm.  Ho  died  about  font  jcm  ago.  There  is  the  no- 
blest snmmer-prospeot  in  the  world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have 
a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  country 
of  the  arisons,  and  are  bmried  in  snow  They  are  about  twent,- 
fiv.  leagues  distance  from  the  town,  though  by  reason  of  thc.r 
height  and  their  oolonr  the,  seem  muoh  nearer  The  cathedral 
church  stands  on  one  side  of  those  walks,  and  is,  perhaps,  th. 
most  magnihccnt  of  an,  Protestant  church  in  Europe  out  of  Eog- 
land.  It  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  master  piece  in  Gothic  nr 
ohitectnre. 
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I  saw  the  arsenal  of  Berne,  where  thej  say  there  are  arms  for 
twenty  thousand  men.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  pleasure  in 
visiting  these  magazines  of  war  after  one  has  seen  two  or  three 
of  them,  yet  it  is  very  well  worth,  a  traveller's  while  to  look  into 
all  that  lie  in  his  way  ;  for  besides  the  idea  it  gives  him  of  the 
forces  of  a  state,  it  serves  to  4s  in  his  mind  the  moat  considera- 
ble parts  of  its  history.  Thus  in  that  of  Geneva,  one  meets  with 
the  ladders,  petard,  and  other  utensils  which  they  made  use  of  in 
their  famous  escalade,  besides  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Sa- 
voyards, Florentines,  and  Erench,  in  the  several  battles  mentioned 
in  their  history.  In  this  of  Berne,  you  have  the  figure  and  ar- 
mour of  the  count  who  founded  the  town,  of  the  famous  Tell,  who 
is  represented  as  shooting  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head.  The 
story  is  too  well  known  to  bo  repeated  in  this  place.  I  here, 
likewise,  aaw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed  the  peas, 
ants  in  the  war  upon  Berne,  with  the  several  weapons  which  were 
found  iu  the  hands  of  his  followers.  Ttey  show,  too,  abundance 
of  arras  that  they  took  from  the  Burgundians  in  the  three  great 
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Casdentis  vacua  medin  inter  cai'itua  fuadik 
s  antiquity  was  found  at  Lausanne. 
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The  town  of  Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  %  great  multitude  of  handsome  fountains  planted  at  set  dis- 
tanoea  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to  the  other.  There  is,  indeed, 
DO  c  untry  'n  the  world  better  ?  ppl'  d  with  water  than  the  seve 
ral  parts  of  Sw  tze  land  that  I  t  avelle  1  thro  ^1  One  cts 
every  where  n  the  roads  w  th  f  unta  n  cont  Quall^  ru  n  g  nt 
h  ge  tro  ^hs  that  sta  d  nnde  neith  them  wh  ch  ^  w  lertuUy 
c  nmol  oui  in  a  country  thit  so  much  abouudt,  w  th  ho  s  s  nd 
cattle  It  hw  so  many  p  ngs  h  eak  Bg  out  of  the  s  les  f  the 
h  Us  a  d  s  h  vast  quint  t  es  of  wood  to  nako  i  pes  f  that  t 
s  no  won  ler  they  are  so  w  11  st    ked  w  th  fo  nt%  ns 

On  the  road  hctween  Berne  and  Sole  r  e  th  re  s  a  mon  - 
ment  ere  tod  hj  tl  e  epubl  c  {  Berne  wh  1  t  Us  ub  the  tory 
of  an  Engl  shman  ho  9  not  to  he  n  et  w  tli  n  iny  of  o  r  ow 
wi  te  a  The  n  c  1 1  n  s  n  Lat  n  verse  on  ue  s  de  ot  the 
stone  and  n  Ge  man  on  the  the  I  had  not  t  me  to  c  [y  t, 
b  t  the  substance    f   t  s  tl  One  C  ss  n  a  tn  Enj,l  si  man, 

t  who  the  Duke  of  Austr  a  ha  1  g  ven  h  s  ster  m  marr  age, 
came  to  t  he  her  f  om  a  n  g  the  S  s  !  j  torce  of  i  n  but  af 
ter  hav  n^  ravag  d  the  co  mt  y  for  s  m  t  m  he  Wd  lee  er 
thrown  hj  the  canton    f  Bcr  e 

faolemre  is  our  nest  oonsideiable  town  that  eemel  to  me  to 
have  a  greater  air  of  politeness  than  any  I  saw  m  Switzerland. 
The  French  ambassador  has  his  residence  in  this  phce  His 
master  contributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  Jeouita'  chuich, 
which  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  It  is  the  finest  modern  huildmg 
in  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  stood  not  fir  fiom  tt. 
At  the  ascent  that  leads  to  it  ai'e  a  couple  of  auticLue  pillars 
which  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  IlermeH : 
they  seem  Tnsoan  by  their  proportion.  The  whole  fortifieation 
of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.     But  its  best  fortifioatious  are 
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the  higt  mountains  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Pranche  CoraptS. 

The  nest  day's  jouiney  earried  us  through  other  parts  of  the 
canton,  of  Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  sur 
prise  to  find  in  all  my  road  through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that 
grows  in  the  country  of  Vaud  on  the  herders  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
Ta,  which  is  very  cheap,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  sell  the  wine.  But  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Switzerland  are  as  commodious  to  them  in 
this  respeot,  as  the  Bea  is  to  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  vin- 
tage is  over,  they  ship  ofi'  their  wine  upon  the  lake,  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  towns  that  lie  upon  its  borders.  What  they  design 
for  other  parts  of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevy,  and  after 
about  half  a  day's  land-earriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar, 
which  brings  t  d  w  th  t  m  to  Berne,  Soleurre,  and,  in  a 
word,  distrib  te  t  th  h  all  th  hest  parts  of  Switzerland ; 
as  it  is  easy  t  g>  f  m  th  fi  t  ght  of  the  map,  which  shows 
US  the  natural  mm  t  1  d  ce  has  formed  between  the 
many  rivers      I  lai.       f  t  y  tl  at  is  at  so  groat  a  distance 

from  the  sea.     Th  t        t  B  a  reckoned  as  powerful  as 

al!  the  rest  t  ^  th         Th  y  da  hundred  thousand  men 

into  the  field     th     gh  th        Id  f  the  Catholic  cantons,  who 

are  much  po  1  th      f        f        1  to  enter  oftener  into  for- 

eign armies,        m  t  1  tl       the  Protestants. 

We  lay  one  night  at  Meldingon,  which  is  a  little  Roman  ca- 
tholic town  with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  republic 
of  itself,  under  the  protection  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons.  There 
are  in  it  a  hundred  bourgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls. 
Their  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  manner  with  that 
of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a  community  can  iinitatr 
those  of  so  large  an  extent.  For  this  reason,  though  they  hj^  e 
very  little  basineaa  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councils 
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and  of&cers  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  greater  states.  They 
hare  a  town-honae  to  meet  in,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  eight 
cantons  their  protectors.  They  have  three  councils,  the  great 
council  of  fourteen,  the  little  council  of  ten,  and  the  privy  counei 
of  three.  The  chief  of  the  state  are  the  two  avoyers  ;  when  I 
was  there,  the  reigning  avoyer,  or  the  doge  of  the  commonwealth, 
wjs  son  to  the  inn  kee]ier  wheie  I  WJS  lodged  ,  his  father  having 
enjoyed  the  s^me  honours  before  him  His  revenue  amountc  to 
about  thiity  pound  a  year  Tho  scveial  councils  meet  every 
Thursday  upon  affiirs  of  state,  'iiich  as  the  reparation  of  a 
trough,  the  mending  of  a  pavement,  or  any  the  lilie  matters  of 
importance  The  river  thit  luna  thiough  their  duniiuion'*  puts 
them  to  the  ohaige  of  a  very  largo  budge,  that  is  all  made  of 
wood,  and  coped  overhead  like  the  rest  in  Switzerland  Those 
that  travel  o\er  it  pay  a  eertun  due  towards  the  maintenmce  of 
this  bridge  And  as  the  Fien:,h  ambi'^sador  his  often  oceafaLon 
to  pass  this  way,  his  master  gives  the  town  a  pension  of  twenty 
pound  sterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  industrious  to  raise 
all  the  men  they  can  for  his  service,  and  keeps  this  powerful  re- 
public firm  to  the  French  interest.  You  may  be  sure  the  pre- 
serving of  tho  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arising  from 
it,  is  the  grand  affair  that  cuts  out  employment  for  the  several 
councils  of  state.  They  have  a  small  village  belonging  to  thoni, 
whither  they  punctually  send  a  bailiff  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  in  imitation  still  of  the  great  cantons.  There  are  three 
other  towns  that  have  the  same  privileges  and  protectors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettOy  situated  on 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handsomest  town  in 
Switzerland.  The  chief  places  shown  to  strangers  are  the  arsenal, 
the  library,  and  the  town-house.  This  last  is  but  lately  finished, 
and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of  building.  The  frontispiece  has  pillars 
of  a  beautiful  black  marble  st:?aked  with  white,  which  is  fourd 
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in  tho  neighlioiiring  mountains.  The  chambers  for  the  several 
oouneLls,  with  the  other  apartments,  are  very  neat.  The  whole 
buildiog  ia  indeed  so  well  designed,  that  it  would  make  a  good 
figure  even  in  Italy.  It  is  pity  they  have  spoiled  the  beauty 
of  the  walls  with  abundance  of  childish  Latin  sentences,  that  oon- 
aist  often  in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  several 
inscriptions  of  this  country,  that  your  men  of  learning  here  are 
«itreniely  delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures; 
for  your  Swiss  wits  are  not  yet  got  out  of  anagram  and  acrostic. 
The  library  is  a  very  largo  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is 
Mnother  room  furnished  with  several  artificial  and  natural  curiosi- 
ties. I  saw  in  it  a  huge  map  of  the  country  of  Zurich  drawn  with 
a,  pencil,  where  they  see  every  particular  fountain  and  hillock  in 
their  dominions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare, 
fhe  arsenal  is  better  than  that  of  Berne,  and  they  eay  has  arms 
for  thirty  thousand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Zurich  we  entered  onthe  ter- 
litories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  They  are  four  hours  riding  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  length.  The  abbot  can  raise  in  it-an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  well  armed  and  exercised.  He  ia  sover- 
eign of  the  whole  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Glaris,  and  Switz.  He  is  always  chosen 
out  of  tho  abby  of  Benedictines  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  father  and 
brother  of  the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  election,  which  must 
afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  last  abbot  was  cardi 
nal  Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years 
before  his  deatL  The  abbot  takes  the  advice  and  consent  of  bis 
chapter,  before  he  enters  on  any  matters  of  importance,  as  the 
levying  of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  His  chief  lay-officer  ia 
the  grand  maitre  d'  hatd,  or  high  steward  of  the  household,  who 
is  named  by  the  abbot,  and  has  the  management  of  all  affair*" 
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tmder  him.  There  are  several  otter  judges  and  distributers  of 
justice  appointed  for  tte  several  parts  of  his  dominions,  from 
VFtom  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  His  residence 
IS  generally  at  the  BeHedictine  convent  at  8t.  Ganl,  notwith- 
stindmg  the  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  little  Protestant  republic, 
wholly  mdependent  of  the  ahhot,  and  under  tfie  protection  of  the 
cantons 

One  would  wonder  to  see  so  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town 
of  St.  Gaul,  and  so  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has 
scarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what 
arises  from  its  trade.  But  the  great  support  and  riches  of  this 
little  state  is  its  linen  manufacture,  which  employs  almost  all 
agos  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  about 
them,  furnishes  them  with  vast  quantities  of  flax,  out  of  which 
they  are  said  to  make  yearly  forty  thousand  pieces  of  linen  cloth) 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  manufac- 
ture is  as  finely  wrought  as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland  ; 
for  they  have  excellent  artisans,  and  great  commodities  for  whiten- 
ing. All  the  fields  about  the  town  were  so  covered  with  their 
manufacture,  that  coming  in  the  dusk  oi  th  j.  w    to    t    k 

them  for  a  lake.     They  send  off  their  w    k      p       ml  t 

Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  all  the  adjace  t         t  Th  y      k 

on  in  the  town  of  St,  Gaul,  and  in  the  h  th  t  1  tte    d 

about  it,  near  ten  thousand  souls,  of  wh    h  th  t       1 

dred  bourgeois.  They  ctuse  their  co  1  d  b  m  te 
out  of  the  body  of  the  bourgeois,  as  in  th      th      g  t     f 

Switzerland,  which  are  every  where  of  th  m  t  tl  d  ff' 
enco  lying  only  in  the  numbers  of  such  as  are  employed  in  state 
afiiiirs,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  states  that 
employ  thcra.  The  abby  and  the  town  bear  a  groat  aversion  to 
one  another;  faut  in  the  general  diet  of  the  cantons  their  repre- 
sentatives ait  wgether,  and  act  by  concert.     The  abbot  deputes 
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hia  grand  maUre  d'  hotel,  and  the  town  one  of  its  burgomas- 
ters. 

Abotit  four  years  igo  tlie  town  and  sMiy  would  Lave  come  to 
an  open  rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  their  common  protectors.  The  occasion  was  this.  A 
Benedictine  monk,  in  one  of  their  annual  processions,  carried  his 
cross  erected  through  the  town  with  a  train  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand peasants  following  him.  They  had  do  sooner  entered  the 
convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occasioned  by  the 
insolence  of  the  priest,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  pre- 
sumed to  carry  his  cross  in  that  manner.  The  honrgeois  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  convent  The  procession,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  citizens,  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  hut  after  the  devotions  of  the  monks  were  finished,  passed 
out  at  a  hack  door  of  the  convent,  that  immediately  led  into  the 
abbot's  territories.  The  abbot  on  his  part  raises  an  army,  blocks 
up  the  town  on  the  side  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his 
subjects  to  furnish  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.  While 
things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  cantons,  their  protectors,  in- 
terposed OB  umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  town,  that 
had  appeared  too  forward  in  the  dispute,  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
crowns  ;  and  enacting  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
cession entered  their  walls,  the  priest  should  let  the  cross  hang 
about  his  neck  without  touching  it  with  either  hand,  till  he  came 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abby.  The  oitizens  could  bring  into 
the  field  near  two  thousand  men  well  eserolsed,  and  armed  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  which  they  fancy  they  could  make  head 
against  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  for  so  many  the  abbot 
could  e'a.sily  rwse  in  hia  territories.  But  the  Protestants,  sub 
jects  of  the  abby,  who,  they  say,  make  up  a  good  third  of  its  peo- 
ple, would  probably,  in  case  of  a  war,  abandon  the  cauie  of  iheii 
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prinoe  for  that  of  their  religion.  The  town  of  St.  Gaul  has  m 
arsenal,  library,  town-houses,  and  churches,  proportionable  to  the 
tigness  of  the  state.  It  is  well  enough  fortified  to  resist  anj 
sudden  attack,  and  to  give  the  cantons  time  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  ahhy  is  by  no  means  so  magnificent  as  one  would 
espect  from  its  endowments.  The  ohurch  is  one  huge  nef  with  a 
double  aisle  to  it.  At  each  end  is  a  large  choir.  The  one  of 
them  is  supported  by  vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  com- 
position that  1  k  th  m  t  rke  mirble  of  any  tiling  one  can  ima- 
gine. On  tie  il  g  d  w  11  f  th  h  h  lists  of  saints, 
martyrs,  popes         d      1  h!    h  p     k  nd  queens,  that 

have  been  of  tl     B      d   t  d         Th  several  pictures 

of  such  as  hav    1     n  d   t  h  d  by  th       b   th,  sanctity,  oi 

miracles,  with  pt        th  t  1  t  y         to  th      ame  and  history 

of  the  persona  p  ted  I  h  fte  w  h  1  that  some  tra- 
yellor  would  tkthp  tgth  llthm  dem  inscriptions 
which  are  to  b         t  w  th       Em       C  (h  I  ntries,  as  Grniter 

and   others   h  p    d       t  th  t  h    then  monuments. 

Had  we  two  or  th  1  m       f  th         t        w  thout  any  of  the 

collector's  own  reflections,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  ex- 
pose more  the  pride,  vanity,  and  self-interest  of  convents,  the 
abuse  of  indulgencies,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  votaries,  and, 
in  short,  the  superstition,  credulity,  and  childishness  of  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  religion.  One  might  fill  several  sheets  at  St.  Gaul, 
as  there  are  few  considerable  convents  or  churches  that  would 
not  afibrd  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  distributes  his  pensions  through  all 
the  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  town  and  abby  of  St.  Ctaul  come  in 
too  for  their  share.  To  the  first  he  gives  five  hundred'  crowns 
per  annum,  and  to  the  other  a  thousand.  This  pension  has  not 
been  paid  these  three  years,  which  tliey  attribute  to  their  not  ao 
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kttowledging  tho  Duke  of  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain.  The  town 
and  abbey  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  bear  for  their  arms.  Tho  Boxaan 
Catholioa  have  this  bear'a  memory  in  very  great  veneration,  and 
represent  him  as  the  first  convert  their  aaint  made  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  moat  learned  of  the  Benedictine  monks  gave 
me  the  following  history  of  him,  which  he  delivered  to  me  with 
tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  "  St.  Gaul,  it  seems,  whom  they 
call  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  found  all  this  country  a  little 
better  than  a  vast  desert.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a  very 
ooid  day  he  ehaneed  to  meet  a  bear  in  his  way.  Tho  saint,  in- 
stead of  being  startled  at  the  rencountei;,  ordered  the  bear  to 
bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire.  The  bear 
served  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  at  his  departure,  was 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  retire  into  the  very  depth  of  the 
woods,  and  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  lifo  without  ever  hurting 
man  or  beast.  From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived 
irreproachably,  and  observed,  to  his  dying  day,  tho  orders  that 
the  saint  had  given  him." 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the 
profound  poaco  and  tranquillity  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its 
alliances.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  such  a  knot  of  governments, 
which  are  so  divided  among  themselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
maintain  so  uninterrupted  an  union,  and  correspondence,  that  no 
one  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another,  bat  remains 
content  within  the  bounds  of  its  first  establishment.  This,  I 
think,  must  bo  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  governments.  Were  the  Swiss  animated 
by  zeal  or  ambition,  some  or  other  of  their  states  would  imme- 
diately break  in  upon  tho  rest ;  or  were  the  states  so  many  prin- 
cipalities, they  might  often  have  an  ambitious  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  would  embroil  his  neighbours,  and  sacrifice 
the  repose  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  glory.     But  as  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  these  countries  are  naturally  of  a  heavy  phlegmatio 
temper,  if  any  of  their  leading  members  have  more  Are  and  spirit 
than  comes  to  their  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the  coldness 
and  moderation  of  the  rest  who  sit  at  the  holm  with  them.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  Alps  is  the  worst  spot  of  ground  in  the 
world  to  make  conquests  in,  a  great  part  of  its  goverumenta  being 
so  naturally  intrenched  among  woods  and  mountains.  However 
it  he,  we  find  no  such  disorders  among  them  as  one  would  expect 
in  such  a  multitude  of  states  ;  for  as  soon  as  any  puhlic  rupture 
happens,  it  is  immediately  closed  up  hy  the  moderation  and  good 
offices  of  the  rest  that  interpose. 

As  all  the  oousiderable  governments  among  the  Alps  are  com- 
monwealths, so,  indeed,  it  is  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of 
any  other  to  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  these  countries.  We 
may  see  only  in  a  neighhooriug  government  the  ill  consequences 
of  having  a  despotic  prince,  in  a  state  that  is  most  of  it  composed 
of  rook^  and  mountains,  for,  njtwithstanding  there  is  a  vast  ex 
tent  of  buds  and  many  of  them  better  than  thoac  of  the  "iw  ss 
and  GiisDus,  the  CDmmon  people  among  the  latter  are  mich 
moie  at  their  ease,  and  la  a  gieater  afttu^noe  of  all  th-e  cou 
venienees  of  life  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  in 
come  ol  a  poor  state,  and  generally  introdu:,es  a  kind  cf  lusuiy 
and  mignilit,en(,e,  that  seta  every  particular  pci^on  upon  making 
a  higher  figure  in  his  station  th'in  is  cms  otent  with  his  revenue 

It  is  the  gieat  endeivour  ot  the  seveial  oantjna  Df  Switzei 
hnd,  to  binish  fiom  among  them  evory  thing  that  looks  like 
j.omp  or  superfluity  To  this  end  the  miniaters  are  iln  ijs 
jreaflhing,  and  the  governor"  putting  out  edi-ts  against  dineing 
^dming,  entiitamments,  and  fine  clothes  This  is  heeirae  more 
necessary  in  sjme  of  the  governments,  since  there  are  so  many 
refugees  settled  imjng  them,  for  though  the  Piotestants  in 
trance  aficct  uidinarily  a  gieater  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
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!,  than  those  of  the  same  quality  who  are  of  the  Eoman 
Catholie  oominunion,  they  have,  however,  too  much  of  their 
country-gallantry  for  the  genius  and  constitution  of  Switzerland. 
Should  dressing,  feasting,  and  halls,  once  get  among  the  cantons, 
their  military  roughness  would  he  quickly  lost,  their  tempers 
would  grow  too  soft  for  their  olimate,  and  their  espenoes  outrun 
their  incomes ;  besides  that  the  materials  for  their  luxury  must 
be  brought  from  other  nations,  which  would  immediately  ruin  a 
country  that  has  few  commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  is  not 
over-stocked  with  money.  Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Eepublic  In 
its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  consequences  are  rapine,  avarice, 
and  injustice ;  for  the  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  augment  his  stock ;  which  at  last  sets  the  liberty 
and  votes  of  a  common-wealth  to  sale,  if  they  find  any  foreign 
power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them.  We  see  no  where 
the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  on  a  republic  more  than  in  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who '  immediately  found  itself  poor  as 
soon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  them,  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  riches  in  the  world.  Wo  find  in  the  beginnings 
and  increases  of  their  commonwealth  strange  instances  of  the 
contempt  of  money,  because  indeed  they  were  utter  strangers  to 
the  pleasures  that  might  bo  procured  by  it ;  or  in  other  words, 
because  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  as  _ 
soon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  pleasure,  politeness,  and 
magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and 
divisions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  disorders  imaginable,  and 
terminated  in  the  utter  subversion  of  the  com  men- wealth.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  the  poor  common-wealths  of  Switzerland 
are  ever  labouring  at  the  suppressing  and  prohibition  of  every 
thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.     Besides  the  Bev- 

■  Who.  The  relative,  "  Who  "  has  a  person  for  ils  anteeedent — it  ohouia, 
therefoie,  have   been  :  '■  Wlm  found  herself  poor,"  or,  "which  fouud  ittdf 
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eral  fines  that  are  aet  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  an  I  feastiogs,  they 
have  many  customs  among  them  which  very  much  contribute  to 
the  keeping  up  of  their  ancient  simplicity.  The  Bourgeois,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  at  all 
their  public  assemblies  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  band.  The  women's 
dress  is  very  plain,  those  of  the  best  quality  wearing  nothing  on 
their  heads  generally  but  furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
own  country.  The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  these  aro  gen- 
erally such  aa  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  as 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  officers 
of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by  the  crowns  of  their  hats, 
which  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
peasants  are  generally  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  canvas,  that  is 
the  m     ufaet         {  th  t  y      Th       h  1    d  y  clothes  go  from 

fathei  to  d  Id  m  w  t   1 11  th     second  or  third 

gcner  t  th  t    t  m  ^h  t  country  man  m 

doubl  t       lb       h       f  1  t         d  f  th 

G  m    h  J  1 1     th      8    t      1     d        any  of  Its  alliL-s, 

and  i    th      t       1    k  d     p      a     tl  rt     f  the  Alps,  whither 

the    P    t    t     t        t  f  d  th         hUren  to   improve 

theras  1  If,  d    d      t  Th    0  nevois  have  betn 

very  h      fl     I  tl         w  11  h         t     orrnpted  by  the 

convc      t         f  tl      F        h  P    t  1        ake  up  aliooit  i 

third  of  their  people.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  muoh  forgot 
ten  the  advice  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  council  a  little 
before  his  death,  when  he  recommended  to  thom,  above  all  thinif'., 
an  exemplary  modesty  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  simplicity  in 
their  manners  aa  in  their  religion.  Whether  or  no  they  have 
done  well,  to  set  up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  will 
witness.  There  are  several  that  fancy  the  great  sums  thej  bavo 
remitted  into  Italy,  though  by  this  means  they  make  their  court 
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PEIBOUBG,      BERNE,      SOLEURRE,      ETC.  363 

to  the  King  of  Fraace  at  present,  may  some  time  or  otner  give 
him  incHaation  to  hecome  the  master  of  so  wealthy  a  city. 

As  this  collection  of  little  states  abounds  more  in  pasturage 
than  in  corn,  they  are  all  provided  with  their  public  granaries 
and  have  the  humanity  to  fu        li  th  p  hi  g 

eies,  when  the  scarcity  is  not  1      A    th      Im       t    t 

of  affairs  relating  to  these  p  bl  t       y  1  ff 

in  any  of  the  particular  gove  mtlhll  ttylft 
set  down  the  rules  observed  i     t  h>  th    I  ttl  w    1th    f 

Geneva,  in  which  I  had  more  t  t  t  m  mj  If  f  tl  p  t 
eulars  than  in  any  other.     Th  th  ee    f  th     1  tt!  1 

deputed  for  this  office.     Th  y  bl     d  t     k    i    t        h 

nrovisJon  sufficient  to  feed  th    p    pi      t  1      t  tw    y  a. 

of  war  or  famine.     They  must  tak  t    fiU  fh  <r^ 

times  of  the  greatest  plenty  tht  thymyfflhp 
and  increase  the  public  reven        t  11      P  f   t    m 

bers.     None  of  the   three  m     ag  t      p  y  P    t 

furnish  the  granaries  from  h       wn  fi  Id     th  t       th  y  h 

no  temptation  to  pay  too  great     p  [    t      y  b  1  p 

the  public.     They  must  buy     i  gr  wi  th      tw  1 

miles  of  Geneva,  that  so  the  filli  g  tl       m  J      *  P 

judice  their  market,  and  ra       th     p  f  th  ir  f  t 

home.     That  such  a  colleetio      f  m  y      t    p    1        k    j 

all  the  inns  and  public  house  1 1  g  d  t     f         1    th  m    1 

out  of  it,  by  which  means  is  d  th  1      bl    b        h 

of  the  public  revenues ;  thee       b  H  t     m    hd 

rate  than  'tis  bought  up.  S  th  t  th  g  t  t  m  f  th 
common-wealth,  which  pays  the  pensions  of  most  of  its  officers  and 
ministers,  is  raised  on  strangers  and  travellers,  or  such  of  their 
own  body  as  have  money  enough  to  spend  at  taverns  and  public 
bouses. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their 
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11  & 

with     t 


t  t     f  11        to  tl      t      1 


tl    t  h      m    y    !  Id 


f,li    w  tl     t  th  m  t 

m    h    Id       th    1      1    f  til         t      Th  b    1  t  ly  y 

in  these  little  republics,  wbere  the  rinli  merchantB  live  very  muoh 
within  their  estates,  and  hy  heaping  up  vast  sums  from  year  to 
year,  might  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-eitizens, 
and  break  the  equality,  wliich  is  so  uecessary  in  these  kinds  of 
governments,  were  there  rot  means  found  out  to  distribute  their 
wealth  among  several  members  of  their  republic.  At  Geneva, 
for  instance,  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  thougt,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
spends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

Thougk  the  Protestants  and  Papists  know  very  well  that  it  is 
tlieii  common  Interest  to  keep  a  steady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars 
between  the  states  of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbeir  siding  with  a 
party  in  their  discourse.  The  Catholics  are  zealous  for  the 
French  king,  as  the  Pt.  .-estants  do  not  a  little  glory  m  the 
riches,  power,  and  good  success  ut  the  En^li^h  and  Dutoli,  whom 
thoy-look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  reformation  The  minis 
ters,  in  particular,  have  often  prcaehod  against  sufh  of  their 
fellow-subjects  as  enter  into  the  troops  of  the  French  king;  but 
so  long  aa  the  Swiss  see  their  interest  in  it,  their  poverty  will 
always  hold  them  fast  to  his  service.  They  have,  indeed,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  ministers  with  them,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  same  prince  refused  even 
those  of  the  churoh  of  England,  who  followed  their  master  to  St. 
Gerraains,  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
nation  of  witchcraft  reigns  very  much  in  this  country.     I  have 
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m       wh                 t    f  th  ni  f         li   i      th  m  tt 

f  f    t  wl    h 

h       h  II       d        th  y  p    t     1  w  th     tt          I 

fth 

kn  wl  d         It            t        th       h        h        m    J 

th                t             th         to      f  B          th        w 

m    p  tt 

d    th  d       g  my    tay    t  G               Th    j     pi 

lb 

f  t     t  d       th  th        t        1!    t    f         w  f  11 

k    t  IS  t      t 

b  t         llw  m           1  pt    1       p          ft 

d  f  th    p 

t         h         to  tl     k  h       If         t  h  tl     wh  1 

t          f 

hkgh        iwthtmyO       fld         d 

d    th 

hm        I  1        mtfth  kh  ptfEi 

Wl  th        t  b    fh  t  p       t        d  wh    H  Hi 

th     p     d     t      f  tl  imt  y         lly      g  wi   t  li 

h  daak  it  h  th  tl  P        pl  i 

t        a      th     p    pi     t  d  I  d  I     h  1     t  J  t 

g  t     1    f     ra      f  tl  t    tit  U  1 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Sw  pit  t  p  t 
the  Prince  of  Conti's  succession  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  In 
the  govornment  of  Neuf-Chatol,  The  iohabitauta  of  Neuf-Ohatel 
can  by  no  means  thiuk  of  submitting  themselves  to  a  prince  who 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Bubjeot  of  France.  They  were  verj 
attentive  to  his  conduct  In  the  prmcipality  of  Orange,  which  they 
did  not  question  but  he  would  rule  with  ali  the  mildness  and 
moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  best  means  in  the 
world  to  recommend  him  to  Nouf-Chatel.  But,  notwithstanding' 
it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects  in 
the  country,  and  the  strong  assurances  he  had  given  them  iu 
protecting  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and,  particularly  in  the 

'  ^oivnihstanding.  NoiwithslanS'ng,  may  be  followed  by  a  wliole  seii- 
tance,  or  by  a  aubatantiTe  ;  but  it  is  not  i-iglit  to  turn  the  several  purrs  of 
the  aame  period,  ho  differently.  It  should  be, — "  NotwitlietjiHdiiia  the 
interest  he  had.  and  the  aasnranoea  hi  liad  given."  or.  "Notwithstanding 
{that]  it  was  so  much  his  inter<!st  to  maiiags,  and,  that  he  had  given  tli« 
ftPongest  aesi-ranoL-a  to  protect." 
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fret!  dsercise  of  their  rcligioBj  he  made  over  his  prinoipalitj  in 
a  very  little  time  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King  of  France.  It 
is,  indeed,  generally  helieved  the  Prince  of  Oonti  would  rather  still 
have  kept  his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  same  respect  which  induced 
him  to  quit  this  gOTernment,  might,  at  another  time,  tempt  him 
to  give  up  that  of  Ncuf  Chatel  on  the  lite  conditions.  The  King 
of  Prussia  lays  in  his  claim  for  Neuf-Chatel,  as  ho  did  for  the 
priiioipality  of  Orange,  and  it  is  probahlo  would  he  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  than  the  other;  but  they  are  generally 
disposed  to  declare  fhemsolvos  a  free  commonwealth,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  if  the  Swiss  will  support  them. 
The  Protestant  cantons  seem  much  inclined  to  assist  them,  which 
they  may  very  well  do,  in  case  the  duehess  dies  whilst  the  King 
of  France  has  his  hands  so  full  of  business  on  all  sides  of  him. 
It  certainly  very  much  concerns  them  not  to  suffer  the  French 
king  to  establish  his  authority  on  this  side  Mount  Jura,  and  on 
the  very  borders  of  their  country  but  it  i'f  not  easy  to  foresee 
pt  w  th  r 
d  tl     F        1 


1  nl  wl     h    [       1 
f   t     11 

Uy  t 
1        f 
It    g  eat     fi 

a  d  to 

1  th    following  rules      To  retire  much  from  the  conversa- 

t  f  th  world.  To  sink  themselves  into  an  entire  repose  and 
t  a  J  11  ty  of  mind.  In  this  state  of  silence  to  attend  the  secret 
elap  a  d  flowings,  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  tlieir 
m    ds      th  peat  e  and  consolation,  jojs  or  raptures.     To  favour 


what  a  round 

fm       J         th    f         f         p 

may  do  am  on 

p     pi        hi          t  m  ly      ff 

Oompte  to  be 

d              1      t     t  t    1     built  w 

of  one  of  the 

t 

There  is 

t    1        g     p        S     t      1 

very  much  in  th 

P     t     t              t  n        Tl      p 

themselves  P    t 

t.        d            tl 

the  like  estr       g 

th  y  d  ff      b  t  1  tfl     f 

ries  in  other 

t             Th  y  1     t     d   n  g 

ments,  as  to  wl 

t      J,     1    th     jn  t         f  Ch 
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all  hia  secret  intimations,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  his 
iionduist  and  direction,  so  as  neither  to  speak,  move,  or  aet,  but 
as  they  find  his  impulse  on  their  souls.  To  retrench  themselves 
within  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life.  To  make  a  cove- 
nant with  all  their  senses,  so  far  as  to  shna  the  smell  of  a  rose  oi 
violet,  and  to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  prospect. 
To  avoid,  as  much  as  is  possible,  what  the  world  calls  innocent 
pleasures,  lest  they  should  have  their  affections  tainted  by  any 
sensuality,  aud  diverted  from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  tho 
only  comfort,  repose,  hope  and  delight,  of  their  whoJe  bemgs. 
This  sect  prevails  very  much  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
w  U       th         f  8w  t      I     1       d  h  "       d  al     1"  t 

g        t    t         th     d     hy     f  =!         y      Th     J     {  ft 

d    f    Jl  th     11  p      t        wh   h  m  T       m  t    b    th       ns 
q  f  th       p        jl       as  th  t  th  y  b     th     w      t    f 

t  wh  h  th         w     Ti  t  mp        th    w  th  ra     p       to 

th    d   t  t       f  th     H  ly  Si     t     th  t  b  th  d      p    t 

f  d        t  lat  t  th       t    11  h  d         11 

pi  whty  dtm  d  yfmk 

th  Ig  fth  malt  ithtth         y 

btfthm         p       ssdwthptlid        d  t  mpt 

for  all  such  as  are  not  of  then- own  sect.  The  Roman  Cdthjhc.  who 
p       hthPtttfth      1       k  t         hmltfd 

t      1  h  t      !y  tak       th    m    t    ff    t    1  w  y        tl 

Id  f      th    k    I        th       fi    k    t        ]         Id        t  m        th 
p       hm    t    th  y     fl    t        m        p  wh   h  ly 

Ikdp  th     hfmthlbyhhthydt     thmf 

1      k       th      gh  th    J  I     f  th     h      h  th      h       t      ly  tl 
Ij  y         ttt         th         fthE  Clip 

B  1 1 1  k  t      t  why  th  f  w       t 

th     h      h     f  B  m     t    1      tl      m  Itt  d      f  t        th 

h   1    tl  y         y  wh        bo     d  th  t  1 1    1     t       11 
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tiiosd  fiery  zealots  wto  wouM  set  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not 
they  got  together  in  these  housea  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark 
tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of  melanotoly  or  enthusiasm, 
may  find  conyenta  fitted  to  their  humours,  and  meet  with  compa- 
nions as  gloomy  as  themselves.  So  that  what  the  Protestants 
would  oall  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  such 
or  such  an  order ;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  English  merchant  at 
Lisbon,  who  after  some  groat  disappointments  in  the  world  was 
resolved  to  turn  Quaker  or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of 
religion,  men  of  ordinary  understandings  do  not  so  much  consider 
the  principles,  as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St.  Gaul  I  took  horse  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  which 
lies  it  two  leagues  diistance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry 
of  the  Rhme  This  is  the  only  lake  in  Europe  that  disputes  for 
greatness  with  thit  of  Geneva;  it  appears  more  beautiful  to  the 
eve,  hut  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards  that  border  upon 
the  other  It  rLCeives  its  name  from  Constance,  the  chief  town 
on  its  bania  When  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  proposed, 
at  a  generil  diet  the  inqorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the 
cintons,  the  Eomiju  Catholic  party,  fearing  the  Protestant  inter- 
est might  receive  b>  it  too  great  a  strengthening,  proposed  at  the 
«ame  time  the  ineautoning  of  Constance,  as  a  counterpoise ;  to 
which  the  Protestant'  not  consenting,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the 
ground.  We  crossed  the  lake  at  Lindaw,  and  in  several  parts  of  it 
observed  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  air,  that  came  working  up- 
ward from  the  very  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that  [ 
they  are  observed  to  rise  in  th&  same  places,  from  whence  they  I 
conclude  them  to  be  so  many  springs  that  break  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.  Lindaw  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  island 
that  lies  at  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
in  arms  when  we  passed  through  it,  being  under  great  apprehen- 
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Btuns  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  his  having  fallea  upon  Ulme 
and  Memminghen.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  by  cutting  their 
bridge  they  could  hold  out  against  his  army ;  but,  in  all  probability 
a  shower  of  bombs  would  quickly  reduce  the  Bourgeois  to  surren 
tier.  They  were  formerly  bombarded  by  Gustavus  Adolpbus. 
Wo  were  advised  by  our  merchants,  by  no  meEma  to  venture  our- 
selves  ia  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  country,  so  that  we  had  the  mor- 
tification to  lose  the  sight  of  Municli,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon,' 
and  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vienna  through  Tirol,  where 
wo  had  very  little  to  entertain  us  besides  the  natural  face  of  the 
country. 

TIROL,  INSPRUCE,  HAIJ.,  &c. 

After  having  coasted  tke  Alps  for  some  time,  we  at  last  eatercd 
tliem  by  a  passage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Inspnick ; 
that  receives  ita  name  from  this  river,  and  is  the  capital  city  of 
the  TiroL 

Inspruck  is  a  handsome  town  th  gh  n  t  a  "t  at  ne,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  a    h  dukes  wh    we  nts  of  Ti- 

rol :  the  palace  whore  they  ultkpth  utis  rather 

convenient  than  magnificent.  Th  g  t  h  II  a  d  ed  a  very 
noble  room,  the  walls  of  it  a     j      t  I    n  f  a    1  represent 

the  labours  of  Hercules.  Many  of  them  look  very  finely,  though 
a  great  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  little  wooden  pal- 
ace that  borders  on  the  other,  wbither  the  court  used  to  retire  at 
the  first  shake  of  an  earthquake.  I  saw  here  the  largest  menage 
that  I  have  met  with  anywhere  else  At  one  end  of  it  is  agieat 
partition  designed  for  an  opora.  They  shewed  us  also  a  very 
pretty  theatre.     The  laat  comedy  that  was  acted  oa  it  wa^  de- 
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signed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  entertainment  of  the  c[ii«en  of  the 
llomanB,  wlio  passed  this  way  from.  Modena  to  Vienna.  The  com- 
pliment which  the  fathers  made  her  majesty  on  this  occasion  was 
very  particular,  and  did  not  a  little  expose  them  to  the  raillery 
of  the  court  For  the  arms  of  HanoTer  being  a  horse,  tiie  fa- 
thers thought  it  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  represent  the  queen  by 
Bucephalus,  that  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  wooden  horso  that  aoted  this  notable  part  is  still 
to  be  seen  behind  the  scenes.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace,  which  is  hung  with  the  pictures  of  seyoral  illustrious  per- 
sons, they  shewed  us  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  gar- 
dens about  the  house  are  Tery  large,  but  ill  kept.  There  is  in 
the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  statue  in  brass  of  an  Areh-duke 
Leopold  OH  horseback.  There  are  near  it  twelve  other  figures  of 
water-nymphs  and  riTcr-gods  well  east,  and  as  big  as  the  life. 
They  were  designed  for  the  ornaments  of  a  water-work,  as  one 
might  easily  make  a  great  Taricty  of  jetteaus  at  a  small  espence 
in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls.  The  late 
Duke  of  Lorrain  had  this  palace,  and  the  gOTemmcnt  of  the  Ti- 
rol, assigned  him  by  the  emperor,  and  his  lady  the  queen  dow- 
ager of  Poland  lived  here  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  her  husband.  There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from 
the  palace  to  five  different  churches.  I  passed  through  a  very 
long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  used  often  to  assist  at  their  midnight 
devotions.  They  shewed  us  in  this  convent  the  apartments  of 
iilaximilian,  who  was  arch-duke  and  count  of  Tirol  about  four- 
score years  ago.  This  prince  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  the 
government  ia  hia  hands,  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigor 
and  austerity  of  a  Capuchin.  His  anti-chamber  and  room  of 
audience  are  little  square  chambers  wainscoted.      His   private 
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s  are  three  or  four  sniiill  rooms  faced  with  a  kiud  of  fret- 
work, that  makes  them  look  like  little  hollow  caverns  in  a  rock 
Thoy  preserve  this  apartment  of  the  convent  uninhahited,  and 
shew  in  it  the  altar,  bed,  and  atove,  as  likewise  a  picture  and  a 
stamp  of  this  devout  prince.  The  churot  of  the  Franoiaoaa  con- 
vent ia  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
First,  whioli  stands  in  tke  midst  of  it.  It  waa  erected  to  him  by 
his  grandson  Ferdinand  the  Flrat,  who  prohahly  looked  upon  this 
emperor  as  tlio  founder  of  the  Austrian  groatncsa  For  aa  hj 
hia  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low  Countriet.  to  the  iouae  of 
Austria,  so  by  matching  his  son  to  Joane  of  Arragon,  he  settled 
on  his  posterity  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
hifl  grandson  Ferdinand  got  into  his  family  the  kingdoma  of  Bo- 
hemiaand  Hungary.  This  monnmentisonly  honorary,  for  the  ashes 
of  the  empcroi  lie  elstwheie  On  the  top  of  it  ia  a  brazen  figure  of 
MiKUnilian  on  liis  knoe=  and  on  the  sides  of  it  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief representiOj^  the  ictions  of  this  prince.  His  whole  history  is 
digested  into  twenty  tour  aijuare  pannels  of  sculpture  in  bas-relief ; 
(ho  subiect  of  two  of  them  ia  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.  On  each 
aide  of  this  monument  is  a  row  of  very  noble  braaen  statues  much 
bigger  than  the  life,  most  of  them  representing  such  as  were 
some  way  or  other  related  to  Maximilian.  Among  the  rest  is  one 
(hat  the  fathers  of  the  convent  tell  ua  represents  King  Arthur, 
the  old  British  king.  But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to 
Maximilian  ?  I  do  not  question,  therefore,  but  it  was  designed 
for  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  tho  Eighth,  who  had 
espoused  Catharine,  sister  of  Masimilian,  whose  divorce  after- 
wards gave  occasion  to  such  signal  revolutioua  in  England.  This 
church  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  First.  One  sees  in  it  a  kind 
of  offer  at  modem  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  ar- 
chitect has  shewn  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  soo 
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Tory  well  that  in  that  age  they  were  not,  at  least  in  this  country 
arriyed  at  the  kciowledge  of  the  true  way.  The  portal,  for  es 
ample,  consists  of  a  oomposite  order  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  the 
ornaments,  indeed,  are  taken  fro  th  m  b  t  p  1 1  ther  that 
you  see  the  volutes  of  the  loni  th  f  1  i^  f  th  C  Inthian, 
and  the  uovali  of  the  Doric  mix  d  w  th  t  y  1  ty  on  the 
same  capital.  So  the  vault  of  th  h  h  th  11  1  enough, 
is  encumbered  with  so  many  littl    t     k  Ipt  It  is,  in- 

deed, supported  with  single  colun       m  t     1    f  th  st  clus- 

ters of  little  pillars  that  one  me  t  w  th  Q  f  h  th  1  als,  hut 
at  the  same  time  these  columns  f  ^  I  d      and  at 

least  twice  too  long  for  their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches 
in  the  town,  and  two  or  three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modern 
make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy.  I  was  shewn  the  little  No- 
tredame  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and  topped  with  a  cupola. 
It  was  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Tirol  against  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part 
of  the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest.  This  templti 
was  therefore  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country. 
At  about  half  a  league's  distance  from  Inspruek  stands  the  castle 
of  Amras,  furnished  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  medals,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  rarities  both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Monsieur  Patin's  account  in  his  letters 
to  the.  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  myself  had  neither  time  or 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Inspruek  we  came  to  Hall,  that  lies  at  a  league  distance 
on  the  same  river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  salt- 
works. There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  vast  mountains  of  a 
transparent  kind  of  rock  not  nnlike  allum,  extrcttiely  solid,  and 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt  itself.  Tour  or  five  hundred 
men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  soon  as  they 
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have  hewn  down  any  quaDtittes  of  the  rock,  they  let  in.  their 
springs  and  reaervoira  among  their  works.  The  water  eats  away 
and  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  which  are  mixed  in  the  stone 
and  is  conveyed  hy  long  troughs  and  canals  from  the  mines  to 
the  town  of  Hall,  where  'tis  received  in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled 
off  from  time  to  time. 

They  make  after  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week, 
each  loaf  four  hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raise  a  great 
revenue  to  the  emperor,  were  there  here  such  a  tas  on  salt  aa 
there  is  in  France.  At  present  he  clears  hut  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  work 
ingit.  Thereare  in  Switzerland,  andother  parts  of  the  Alps,  seve- 
ral of  these  ijnarries  of  salt,  that  turn  to  very  little  account,  hy 
reason  of  the  great  quantities  of  wood  they  consume. 

The  salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel, 
which  swims  down  to  them  on  the  river  Inn.  This  river,  during 
its  course  through  the  Tirol,  is  generally  shut  up  between  a 
douhle  range  of  mountains  that  are  most  of  them  covered  with 
woods  of  fir-trees.  Abundance  of  peasants  are  employed  in  !he 
hewing  down  of  the  largest  of  these  trees,  that  after  they  are 
barked  and  cut  into  shape,  are  tumbled  down  fiium  the  mountains 
into  the  stream  of  the  river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  salt- 
works At  Inspruek  they  take  up  vast  quantities  for  the  convents 
and  public  officers  who  have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted 
them  by  the  emperor  :  the  rest  of  it  passes  on  to  Hall.  There 
are  generally  several  hundred  loads  afloat ;  for  they  begin  to  out 
above  twenty-flve  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there 
are  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn,  which  bring  in  their  oon- 
tributions.  These  salt-works,  and  a  mint  that  is  established  at 
the  same  place,  have  rendered  this  town,  notwithstanding  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  eity,  almost  as  populous  as  Inspruek 
itself     The  design  of  this  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metals 
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which  arc  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  where,  as  wo 
were  told,  there  are  seven  thousand  men  in  constant  employ.  At 
Hall  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Vienna.  The  first  night  wo 
lay  ai  Rottenhurg,  where  is  a  strong  castle  ahoTO  the  town.  Count 
Serini  is  still  close  prisoner  in  this  eaatle,  who,  as  they  told  us  in 
the  town,  had  lost  his  senses  by  his  long  imprisonment  and  afflic- 
tions. The  next  day  we  dined  at  Kuffstain,  where  there  is  a 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  almost  inaccessible  on  all 
sides :  this  heiEg  a  frontier  place  on  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  where 
we  entered  after  about  an  hour's  rowing  from  Kuffstain.     It  was 


the  pleasantest  voyage  i 


orld  to  follow  the  windings  of 


this  river  Inn  through  such  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  the 
course  of  it  naturally  led  us.  We  had  sometimes  on  each  side 
us  a  vast  extent  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a 
thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  saw 
a  long  forest  of  fir-trees  so  thick  set  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  of  the  soil  they  grew  upon,  and  rising  up 
so  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves 
of  the  treesso  many  different  colours,  completed  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  But  as  the  materials  of  a  fine  landscape  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  profitable  to  the  owner  of  them,  we  met  with  but 
very  little  corn  or  pasturage  for  the  proportion  of  earth  that  we 
passed  through,  the  lands  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
inhabitants.  This  long  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  several 
branches  that  lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  governed  by  three  councils  residing  at  Inspruck,  one  sits 
upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes  and  impositions,  and  a 
third  for  the  common  distribution  of  justice.  As  these  courts 
regulate  themselves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  Imperial 
court,  so  in  many  cases  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna. 
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Tte  inhabitants  of  the  Tirol  have  many  particular  privileges 
above  those  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  emperor. 
For  as  they  are  naturally  well  fortified  among  their  mountains, 
and  at  the  same  time  border  upon  many  different  governments, 
as  the  Gfrisona,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Bavarians,  &o.,  a  severe  treat- 
jnent  might  tempt  them  to  set  up  for  a  republic,  or  at  least  throw 
themselves  under  the  milder  government  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
hours  :  besides  that  their  coimtry  is  poor,  and  that  the  emperor 
draws  considerable  incomes  out  of  his  mines  of  salt  and  metal. 
They  are  these  mines  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation 
of  corn  from  foreign  parts.  The  emperor  has  forts  and  citadels 
at  the  entrance  of  all  the  passes  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which 
are  so  advantageously  placed  on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they 
command  all  the  vallies  and  avenues  that  lie  about  them.  Be- 
Bides,  that  the  country  itself  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  in- 
equalities,  as  would  render  it  defensible  by  a  very  little  army 
against  a  numerous  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  thought 
the.  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  suc- 
cours that  were  sent  to  Prince  Eugene ;  or  the  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Tirol  Into  Italy.  The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto 
been  shut  up  among  mountains,  passes  generally  through  a  wide 
open  country  during  all  its  course  through  Bavaria,  which  is  a 
voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
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UraEODUCTORT  BEMAKKB  TO  THE  ES3AT  ON  THE  GEOEGICS. 

Tnia  piece  was  originally  published  aa  a  preface  to  Dryden's  Traosla- 
tion,  with  a  OompUment  to  the  "ingemoua"  author,  who  tad  requested 
that  his  name  should  be  concealed.  Tiokell  republished  it  in  his  edition, 
with  a  Y«py  ill-timed  hint  that  Drjden  meant  to  take  tha  credit  of  it  to 
himaelf  (t.  llckell's  Preface,  p.  — ).  Steele,  who  was  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  Tiekell,  immediately  took  up  the  exidgel  for  Dry- 
den  in  hia  epiatie  to  Cougreve,  and  very  easily  showed  that  the  great  poet 
bad  done  every  thing  that  the  occasion  required  and  Addison  would  let 
him.    And  there  the  qnestion  remained. 

Still  thia  little  piece  was  destined  to  be  the  subjeot  of  further  discus- 
sion, or  rather  of  contradictory  opinions.  The  groucd  only  was  changed 
Tiekell  calls  it  an  "  exquisite  piece  of  criticism."  Johnson  saya,  "  It  is 
juTenile,  superficial,  and  uninstruotive,  without  much  either  of  the 
scholar's  learning  or  the  critic's  penetraUon.  (v,  Johnaon'a  Addison,  p. 
12>  Ogle,  after  telling  us  that  this  diffcrenco  of  opinion  "  la  a  lesson  of 
warning  to  those  who  either  allow  the  predilections  of  friendship  to  over- 
rule the  judgment,  or  permit  tlieu-  opiniona  of  the  works  of  others  to  ha 
formed  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  critic,  whatever  may  be  his  obarao- 
ter"graTely  concludes  that  "Perhaps  the  truthia  to  be  found  between 
thp!se  conflicting  opinions."  (Ogle's  Life  of  Addison,  pp.  18,  11).  Miss 
Aikin  is  more  deeided :— "I'be  Essay  on  the  Georgies,  though  interesting 
almost  solely  as  the  trial  piece  of  AVldiaon  in  a  kind  of  writing  of  which 
he  afteiwardi  became  so  eminent  a  master,  has  nothmg,  however,  in  the 
etyle  to  mark  it  as  a  juvenile  composition.  The  action  is  very  elegant, 
but  rather  tame.  The  tone  of  tlie  remarks  is  calm,  judicious,  and  taste- 
ful; and  though  the  piece  exhihiU  no  depth  of  thought  or  of  learning, 
it  answers  the  moat  valuable  end  of  popular  criticism :  tiat  of  recom 
mending  aud  pointing  out  to  the  observation  of  inexperienced  readers  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  a  great  master  and  a  noble  work." 

The  last  opmion  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  b-uth.  The  remarks 
ill  tjiia  Eeaay  are  judicious  and  snggeative,  if  not  profound,  and  prepare 
you  to  enter  with  pleasure  upon  the  perusal  of  the  poem.  The  etyle 
shows  how  carefully  Addison  had  cultivated  the  art  of  writing!  an'i  '* 
will  always  be  r«pd  with  interest  as  the  earliest  printed  specimen  of  bis 
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ESSAY'  ON  VIKGIL'S  GEOEGICS. 

ViRQiL  may  he  reckoned  the  first  who  introduced  three  now 
Itinds  of  poetry  among  the  Romans,  which  he  copied  after  three 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
still  disput   Ifthd      tg  hm      it      1       ih 

but  I  thin      11  h  m  th     p       d         to 

Hesiod  in  hi    G      g  Tl     truth    f   t        th      w    t  d 

rusticity  of     p    t      1  t  h        w  11      p         J  y    th 

tongue  as        th    G      k  wh  htly  m      i      dqaJfllwh 

the  Doric  dilt  th         ]tyfh  pmy 

where  apj  w  II  th     1     g    £     wh   h  h  t      1 

greatness        t       d  b      tt  1      d  m       d    p       I 

rous  by  th    1  t  f  th     I  B  t        th    m  d  11 

style,  whe      il     w    f  b  th  t    g  1      1  w 

how  far  V       1  h  11  I    U  wh     h  tt  th        m 

way  with  h  m 

There  has  been  abundance  of  ciitiuam  spent  on  V  r^j  1  s  Pas 

"  It  is  to  be  oljBerTca,  that  thia  agreeable  aaaay  was  written  bo  early  as 
16B3.  that  la,  when  the  author,  at  most,  whs  but  in  his  otte-and-twentieth 
year;  yet  the  style  is  so  exacts  that  it  wants  but  Uttle  of  being  absolutely 
faullJeBa.  One  or  two  wi/rda  have,  indeed,  lost  the  grace,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  eenBfl  which  they  had  iu  the  writBi''8  daja :  and  in  one,  or  two 
expressions,  there  is  some  degree  of  ina(M™ra<!y.~But  I  leave  it  t«  th< 
reader,  as  an  exercise  of  hia  taste,  to  discover  the 
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(orils  and  JEue  H  fcut  the  Geo  g  s  are  a  &ulj  twh  oL  none  of 
the  cr  t  cs  Lave  anffic  entlj  taken  uto  t!  r  eon  de  at  on  most 
of  thejii  pasi  ^  t  over  n  s  lenee  o  oi  fmg  t  und  r  tl  e  e 
head  w  th  ja^toral  ad  a  on  bj  no  mean  j  ojer  unl  we 
aapj.  ae  the  style  of  a  hnshaciman  o  f,t  t  to  h  m  ted  a 
G-eor^j  0  as  tiiat  of  a  shejhcrd  s  n  [  sto  al  But  tho  h  the 
scene  of  both  these  poema  i  es  m  the  same  place  the  speake  a 
n  the  n  ar  of  a  [  te  1  ff  rent  chari  ter  s  nee  tlie  precepts  of 
hasl  audry  are  not  tu  h  del  vored  w  th  the  inpl  o  tj  of  a  jlow 
man  but  w  th  the  add  ess  of  a  jo  t  N  rules  therefore  that 
reldfe  t  past  al  can  any  way  affect  the  (;reorg  cs  s  neo  they 
fall  under  tbat  el  as  of  poet  y  wh  eh  con  ts  n  g  v  ng  pli  n 
anl  1  rect  nstruct  ons  to  tho  realor  wl  ethe  they  be  moral 
dut  es  as  th  se  of  .The  gn  a  and  Pjtbi^n  as  or  philoa  ph  cal 
speculat  nn     as  tho  o  ot    A  atu    and  Lucr  t  or  rules  of 

]  act  ce  as  those  of  Hea  o  I  inl  V  r^  1  Amon^j  tl  cse  d  ffer  nt 
liinds  of  subjects,  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon,  is  I  thmk 
the  meanest  and  leaat  improving,  but  the  most  pleasing  ajid  de- 
lightful. Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  corruption 
of  our  tempers,  which  makes  ns  averse  to  them,  are  ao  ab- 
stracted from  ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and  images  which  are  the 
spirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Natural  philosophy  has  indeed  sensi- 
ble objects  to  work  upon,  but  then  it  often  puzzles  tho  reader 
with  the  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  mul- 
titude of  its  disputes.  But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the  imagination  :  it  is  al- 
together conversant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  most 
delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raises  in  our 
minds  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenes  and  laadacapea,  whilst  it 
teaches  us ;  and  makes  the  dryest  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  de- 
scription     A  Georgic,  therefore  ia  aome  part  of  the  science  of 
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husbaodrj  put  into  a  pleasing  dresa,  and  set  off  with  al!  the  beau- 
ties and  embellishments  of  poetry.     Now  since  this  seience  of 
husbandry  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shows  his  skill  in 
gl  t       h  p       jt  t    p  I  f  1      d    t  h 

mtmmtpblf  mtAgl  wll 

q        tdmthth  ttltt        tffhflt(         fctt 

t  t    f  p        pt     wh    h  aim    t  f       fe      t     h  b 

,     t  h  t  b       t  f  1  t  1  i  tl        fe  t 

h    h  p       d    th     h    g       f  tl       e,  th 

Adtth        h  mht        thh  ffii        jt 

h  m     h  q        d       th    t       t  f  th  m     th  t  th  y 

myf  11        ft  h    th      Ij  t      1       f       d        th  d       d 

bwthml  tibt        Imtltg  Ight 

Th  y    h    Id  all  b        fi    ly  w        ht  t  g  th  th       m    p 

tt  t  TO  m  T  d  wh        th      3  m     aa  m 

us  b     i     f        dl  w    k  1  ur  f  11     w  J  by       h  j     t 

d  d         I  1  ly  th  t  w  th  ty 

■w  th     1 1  bl    t     1   t    g     h  th    t  1 1  hmg    f  th 

f    m  th    fi         pp  f  th      th         N  t    uffi       t  I 

g       d  d  p       th     h  ly   f  p       pt       t         1  d       y 

mthd       1       tly        dl         dt  thmtplasg      1 

bl    m  f      th  1  w  J      f  y    g  tl 

am    t    tht    th    m    d    f     in        dt     h       tl     pi  t    t    f 

th       w  y        tl   t  wl    h    h   fly  1    t    g     h     p    t  y  f    m  p 
and  mat     Vug  1         1       fh    b    dyjl  t      t  d  th 

V  Wh       th    p        w   t     t  11        1 1      ly  wh  t       ght  t 

be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  m  a  desonption,  and 
represents  his  countryman  performing  the  action  in  which  ho 
would  instruct  his  reader.  Where  the  one  sets  out  as  fully  and. 
distinctly  as  he  can,  aU  the  parts  of  the  truth,  which  he  would 
communioate  to  us ;  the  other  singles  ou?  the  most  plea&ing  cir- 
cumstance  of  this  truth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  di. 
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verting  manner  to  tie  understanding.  I  sliall  giye  onj  instancej 
out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that  miglit  bo  found  in  the 
G-eorgics,  where  the  reader  may  see  the  different  ways  Virgil  has 
taken  to  express  the  same  thing,  and  how  much  pleasanter  every 
manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  is  in  the  second  Ueorgio,  where  he  tells  us 
what  trees  will  bear  grafting  on  eaeh  other. 

Et  SEEpe  alterius  ramoa  impune  videmus 
Veitere  in  alterine,  mutatamque  insita  main 
Ferrp  pyrnm,  et  pranialapidoaa  rubeeoere  ooraa. 

Sterilas  Platani  raaloa  gaaaaro  valentea 

Caetanefe  fagos,  ornusque  inoanuit  albo 

Flore  pyri ;  Glimdemqua  sues  fregere  aub  ulmis. 

■ Heo  longum  tompus ;  et  ingena 

Esiit  ad  oielum  ramis  feUeibns  arboa; 
Miraturque  novas  frondea  et  non  sua  poma. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  the  effects  of  this  union 
between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effect 
whioli  had  the  most  surprise,  and  by  consequence,  the  most  de- 
light in  it,  to  express  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being  thus 
united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where  much  in  use  among 
tlie  poets,  and  is  particularly  practised  by  Virgil,  who  loves  to 
suggest  a  truth  indirectly,  and  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open 
view  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the 
imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  concealed.  This  is  won- 
derfully diverting  to  the  undcrstandmg,  thus  to  reoeive  a  pre- 
cept, that  enters  aa  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  apprehend 
an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it.  For  here  the  mind, 
which  is  always  delighted  with  its  own  discoveries,  only  taies  the 
liint  from  the  poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the  strength 
of  her  own  faculties. 

But  since  the  inculcating  precept  npon  precept,  will  at  length 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertainment. 
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the  poet  must  take  care  not  to  encumber  his  poom  with  too  nmeli 
busiDess ;  but  sometimes  to  relieTe  the  subject  with  a  noral  re- 
fieotion,  or  let  it  rest  awhile  fur  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  and  perti- 
nent digression.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  and 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thought)  unless  they  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  something  of  a  piece  with  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  Georgic :  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance, 
at  least,  to  the  subject,  that  so  the  whole  poem  may  be  more  uni- 
form and  agreeable  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  never  quite  lose 
sight  of  the  country,  though  we  are  sometimes  entwtained  with 
a  distant  prospect  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  descriptions 
of  the  original  of  agriculture,  of  the  fniitfulncss  of  Italy,  of  a 
country-life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  argument  and  design  of  the 
poem.  I  know  no  one  digression  in  the  Georgics  that  may  seem 
to  contradict  this  observation,  besides  that  ia  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of  Augustus :  but  it  is  wortJi 
while  to  consider  how  admuably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his 
narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  husbandman  cou- 
ccrned  even  io  what  relates  to  the  battle,  in  those  inimitable 


Scilicet  et  tempns  veniet,  cum  finibus  ilUs 
Agricoli  iacurvo  terrain  moUtus  aratro, 
£:<esa  inveuiet  scnbra  rubigine  pila  : 
Aut  gi'avibua  raetris  gnlcas  pulsuljit  initnea, 
6raudiac[ue  effo^aia  mirabitur  oam  aepuluhrls. 

And  afterwards  speaking  of  Augustus's  actions,  he  still  re- 
members that  agriculture  ought  to  be  some  way  hinted  at  through 
the  whole  poem. 

Kon  uOus  aratro 

DigQUB  honoB:  aqualent  abductis  btvs.  colonie: 
Et  ourvie  rigidum  fslces  conflimtur  in  eTisem. 
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We  ttow  oome  to  the  style  which  is  proper  to  a  Georgic;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the  poet  must  lay  out  all  his 
strength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that 
every  thing  he  desorihes  may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise 
up  to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  particular  to  be  careful  of 
not  letting  his  subject  debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meanness  of  expression,  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verse  in 
all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of  words, 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  in  eommoa  talk, 
should  be  admitted  into  a  serious  poem;  because  it  takes  off 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
Turn  of  fimiliaiity  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and  terms 
o£  art,  that  are  idapted  to  husbandry,  have  any  place  in  such  a 
work  as  the  Geurgio,  which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  its  .subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress 
that  poetry  eaa  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make  use  of  tempore  but  sy- 
deee  in  his  first  verse  ;  aud  every  where  else  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grecisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater 
pomp,  and  preserve  it  from  sinking  into  a  plebeian  style.  And 
herein  consists  Virgil's  master-pieoe,  who  has  not  only  excelled 
all  other  poets,  but  even  him''elf  in  the  langua,ge  of  his  Georgies  ■ 
where  we  receive  more  stoug  and  lively  ideis  of  things  fiom 
his  words,  than  we  eoull  have  dino  irom  the  olji,cts  them 
selves:  and  find  our  imtginition'<  more  afii,cted  by  his  desmip 
tions,  than  they  would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what  1  o 
describes. 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  r  lies  considor  tl  e 
different  suceess  that  II  siod  ai  d  Virgil  lave  met  with  m  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  m  ty  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  lx 
cellenee  of  the  Georgics  To  begin  with  Hcsiod  if  we  may 
guess  at  his  character  from  his  writings  he  had  much  more  of 
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tlie  li  m1  d  au  th  u  tL  poet  n  h  6  tempe  he  was  wonder- 
lully  ^  a  e  d  reet  a  d  f  ugal  he  1  ved  altogether  in  the  coun- 
try and  was  p  ohably  for  h  ^^r  at  p  1  d  o  the  oracle  of  the 
whole  n  ^lil  irhood  These  p  n  plea  of  good  husbandry  ran 
tl  ough  h  s  wo  ka  n !  d  r  oted  h  m  to  the  el  o  ce  of  tillage  and 
me  hand  ze  f  the  b  Jjcct  of  that  wh  oh  the  most  celebrated 
of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  instruction,  avoids  all  man- 
ner of  digressions,  and  does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  onee  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  Hia  method  in  describing  month  after  month 
with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  simple ; 
it  takes  off  from  the  surprise  and  varletv  of  the  poem,  and  mates 
the  whole  look  but  like  a  modern  almanac  in  verse.  The  reader 
is  carried  through  a  course  of  weatier,  and  may  beforehand  guess 
whether  he  is  to  meet  with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sun-shine 
in  the  nest  description.  His  desoriptions,  mdeed,  have  abundance 
of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
undress.  Thus  when  he  speaks  of  January ;  "  The  wild  beasts," 
says  he,  "  run  shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads  stoop- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  their  fails  clapt  between  their  legs;  the 
goats  and  oien  are  almost  flea'd  with  cold  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
with  the  sheep,  because  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  plnoht  with  the  weather, 
but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  sit  at  home  with  their 
mothers  by  a  warm  fire-side."  Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  give 
himself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after 
a  just  poetical  description.  Nor  has  he  shewn  more  of  art  or 
judgment  in  the  precepts  he  has  given  us,  which  are  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  and  are  often  so  minute 
and  full  of  circumstances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his  verse. 
But  after  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  a  Georgic  :  where  we  may  still  discover  something  venerable 
in  the  antienoss  of  the  work  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  design  ea- 
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larged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colouriDg  laid  on,  and  t!ie  whole 
piece  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from  a  greater  master's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillige  and  planting  into 
two  hooks,  which  Hesiod  has  dispatched  in  halt  i  one ,  but  has 
so  raised  the  natural  rudeness  and  aimpliLity  of  hia  tiuhjeot  with 
such  a  significaney  of  expressi  n  such  a  pomp  of  verse,  sueh  a 
variety  of  transitions,  and  such  a  solemn  air  in  hn  refleotiotis, 
that  if  we  look  on  hoth  poeta  together,  W(,  see  m  one  the  plain- 
ness of  a  downright  countrymin,  and  in  the  othei,  Bomtthing  of 
a  rustic  majesty,  like  that  of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the  plough-tail. 
He  deiivem  the  meanest  of  his  prerepts  with  a  kmd  of  grandeur, 
he  breaks  the  clods  ana  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulness.  His  prognostications  of  the  weather  are  taken  out  of 
Ajatus,  where  we  may  see  how  judiciously  he  has  pickt  out  those 
that  are  most  proper  for  his  husbandman's  observation  ;  how  he 
has  enforced  the  expression,  aud  heiglitened  the  images  which  he 
found  in  tho  original. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a  greater  baldness 
in  its  metaphors  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  jiott  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  and  the  like, 
to  his  trees.  The  last  (Jeorgic  has,  indeed,  a^  many  metaphors, 
but  not  so  daring  as  thia  ;  for  human  thoughts  and  passions  may 
be  more  naturally  Mcribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  au  inanimate  plant. 
He  who  reads  over  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  as  they  are 
described  by  Vingil  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  can  scarce  be  of 
Vii^il's  mind  in  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  poet's  clime  in  his  description,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sweat  at  the  writing  of  it 

0  qiiis  mo  gelidia  sub  montibns  Hiemi 

Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  1 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among  his  chief  pleasures,  the 
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coolness  of  tis  shades  and  rivers,  valea  and  grottos,  which  a  more 
northern  poot  would  have  omitted  for  the  description  of  a  sunnj 
hill,  and  fire-aide. 

The  third  G-eorgie  seems  to  be  the  moat  laboured  of  them  all ; 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and  spirit  in  the  desoription  of  the 
horse  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love  is  represented  in 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  expressions.  The  Scythian 
winter-piece  appears  so  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a 
man  can  scarce  look  on  it  without  shivering.  The  murrain  at 
the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It  was 
here  that  the  poet  strained  hard  to  oat-do  Lucretius  in  the  des- 
cription of  his  plague,  and  if  the  reader  would  see  what  success 
he  had,  he  may  find  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  bo  well  pleased,  as  when  he  is  got 
among  his  bees  in  the  fourth  Georgic  :  and  ennobles  the  actions 
of  so  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  from  the  most  im-. 
portant  concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not  in  a  greater 
noise  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of  ^ueas  and  Turnus,  than  in  the 
engagement  of  two  swarms.  And  as  in  his  ^neis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  bees  and  pismires,  here  he 
compares  the  labours  of  the  b6es  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  In 
short,  the  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  ^neis  ;  and 
very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the  description  of 
what  was  really  great,  by  his  describing  the  mock-grandeur  of  an 
insect  with  so  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  gaiKlen,  which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Ra- 
pin.  The  speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough  ad- 
mired, and  was,  indeed,  very  fit  to  conclude  so  divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in  the  Georgies, 
I  should  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  imperfections, 
if  it  has  any.     But  though  T  think  there  are  some  few  parts  in  il 
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tliat  are  not  80  beautiful  as  the  rest,  I  'hall  not  presume  to  name 
tliem,  as  rather  suspecting  my  own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under  Virgil's  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it.  The  fir  t  Q  wa 
probably  biirleac[iied  in  the  author's  life-time ;  f  we  1 11  fi  d 
in  the  scholiasts  a  verse  that  ridicules  part  ofalet  ltd 
from  Hesiod.  Nudm,  ara,  sede  nudus — And  w  may  ly 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  crit  wb  he 
was,  from  his  oensuring  this  particular  precept.  Wo  may  be  sure 
Virgil  would  not  have  translated  it  from  Hesiod,  had  he  not  dis- 
covered somo  beauty  in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I 
have  before  observed  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  Virgil,  the  de- 
livering the  precept  so  indirectly,  and  singling  out  the  particular 
circumstance  of  sowing  and  plowing  naied,  to  suggest  to  us  that 
these  employments  are  proper  only  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 
I  shall  not  here  compare  the  style  of  the  Georgics  with  that 
of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see  already  done  iu  the  pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems;  but  shall  con- 
clude this  poem  to  be  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished 
piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  iEneis,  indeed,  is  of  a  nobler  kind, 
but  the  Georgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind.  Tlie  j3Eneis  has  a 
greater  variety  of  beauties  iu  it,  but  those  of  the  G-eorgic  are 
more  esquisite.  In  short,  the  Georgic  has  all  the  perfection  that 
can  bo  expected  in  a  poem  written  by  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination 
warm,  his  judgment  settled,  and  all  bis  facukicj  in  their  full  vig 
our  and  maturity 
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A  DISC00P.3E 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LEAENING.* 

[Originally  priLti^fl  In  17S9&om  s  M88.  that  Iiad  belonged  to  Lonl  aimereeJ.] 
INTHODHOTOEY   BEUABES. 

[Tills  Discouj-3a  is  doc  in  TickaU's  edition,  a  Bomewhat  remarktible  oir 
eumstaooe,  wlien  we  eonsider  the  painB  he  took  to  procure  the  Easay  on 
the  Geoi^ioB.  Hupd  attributoa  it  to  Addison  by  the  intaraal  evidanoe 
The  eubjeat  was  probably  suggested  by  the  dispute  started  by  Temple"* 
essay,  wiiieh  was  etill  fresh  iu  every  body's  memory,  aud  whieh  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  memorable  oonti'oversy  between  Bentleyand  Bovie  — 
O,] 

The  present  age  seems  to  have  a  very  true  taste  of  polite  learn- 
ing, aud  perhaps  takes  the  beauties  of  an  ancient  author,  as  muclj 
as  'tis  possible  for  it  at  bo  great  a  distance  of  time.  It  may, 
therefore,  he  some  entertainment  to  us  to  consider  what  pleasure 
the  cotemporaries  and  countrymen  of  our  old  writers  found  in 
their  works,  which  we  at  present  are  not  capable  of;  and  whether 
at  the  same  time  the  moderns  may  not  have  some  advantages 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  discover  several  graces  that  arise 
merely  from  the  antiquity  of  an  author. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  piece.  Tlie  iutci'nal 
marks  of  ita  au(  hor  are  many  anii  nDequivoeal ;  as  muBf^  I  think,  appear 
to  every  attentive  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Addison's 
style  and  manner.  But  I  shonld  gueas  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  in 
his  yo\inger  days,  and  that  it  was  not  retouched,  or  at  least  finialied  by 
bim.  The  i-eaaon  might  bo,  that  he  had  aftei'wapifc  worked  up  the  pnnv- 
pal  ohservationa  of  thia  piece  inti  hia  oi'itieal  papers  on  Milton. 
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And  here  the  first  aiid  most  general  advantage  tbe  aiicieuta 
had  over  us,  was,  that  they  knew  all  the  secret  history  of  a  coin- 
[  of  aiieh  a  .discourse  or  poem, 


posure  :  what  was 
whom  such  a  sentence  aimed  at,  what  person  lay  disguised  in 
Buoh  a  character  :  for  by  tliis  means  they  could  see  their  author 
iu  a  variety  of  lights,  and  receive  several  different  entertainments 
from  the  same  passage.  Wo,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  please 
ourselves  with  the  wit  or  good  sense  of  a  writer,  as  it  stands 
stripped  of  all  those  accidental  circumstances  that  at  first  helped 
to  set  it  off;  we  have  him  hut  in  a  single  view,  and  only  discover 
Huch  essential  standing  beauties  as  no  time  or  years  can  possibly 
deface. 

I  do  not  question  but  Homer,  who  In  the  diversity  of  his 
characters  has  far  excelled  all  other  heroic  poets,  had  an  eye  on 
some  real  persons  who  were  then  living,  in  most  of  them.  The 
description  of  Thersites  is  so  spiteful  and  particular,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  it  one  of  his  own,  or  his  country's  enemies  in  dis- 
guise, as  on  the  contrary  his  Nestor  looks  like  the  figure  of  some 
ancient  and  venerable  patriot;  an  effeminate  fop,  perhaps,  of 
those  times  lies  bid  in  Paris,  and  a  crafty  statesman  in  Ulysses  : 
Patroclus  may  be  a  compliment  on  a  celebrated  friend,  and  Aga- 
memnon tbe  description  of  a  majealie  prince.  Ajas,  Hector,  and 
Achilles,  are  all  of  them  valiant,  but  in  so  different  a  manner  as 
perhaps  has  cbaracteriKed  the  different  kinds  of  heroism  that 
Homer  had  observed  in  some  of  his  great  cotemporarLes.  Thus 
far  we  leam  from  the  poet's  life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
favour  and  patronage  by  his  verse  j  and  it  is  very  probable  he 
thought  of  this  method  of  ingratiating  himself  with  particular 
persons  as  he  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compli- 
ment on  his  country  in  general. 

And  to  shew  us,  that  this  is  not  a  bare  eonjectwe  only,  we 
arc  tflld  m  the  account  that  is  left  us  of  Homer,  that  he  inserted 
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the  very  names  of  some  of  his  co temporaries.  Tjeliius  and 
Mentor  in  particular  aveyery  neatly  celehcated  in  Liin.  Tho  Svst 
of  these  was  an  honest  oobler,  who  had  been  very  kiad  and  ser 
vioeable  to  tho  poet,  and  is  therefore  advanced  in  his  poem,  to  ho 
Ajax's  shield -maker.  The  other  waa  a  great  man  in  Ithica,  who 
for  his  patronage  and  wisdom  has  gained  a  very  honourable  post 
in  tho  Odjsaes,  where  he  accompanies  his  great  countryman  in 
his  travels,  and  gains  suoii  a  reputation  for  his  prudenco,  that 
Minerva  took  hia  shape  upon  her  when  she  made  herself  visible. 
ThomiuB  was  the  name  of  Homer's  schoolmaster,  but  the  poot  has 
certainly  drawn  his  own  character  under,  when  he  sets  him  forth 
as  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  that  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  used 
to  sing  the  noble  exploits  of  the  G-recians, 

Virgil  too  may  well  be  supposed  to  ^ve  several  hints  in  hia 
poem,  which  we  are  not  able  to  take,  and  to  have  lain  ■  many  bye 
designs  and  underplots,  which  are  too  remote  for  us  to  look  into 
distinctly  at  so  great  a  distance  :  but  as  for  the  characters  of  such 
as  lived  in  his  own  time,  I  have  not  so  raueh  to  say  of  him  aa 
Homer.  He  is  indeed  very  barren  in  this  part  of  his  poem,  and 
has  but  little  varied  tho  manners  of  tho  principal  persons  in  it. 
His  .^neas  is  a  compound  of  valour  and  piety,  Achates  calls 
himself  his  friend,  but  takes  no  occasion  of  showmg  himself  so ; 
Mnesteus,  Sergestus,  Gyas,  and  Oloantlms,  ai-e  all  of  them  men 
of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

rort«m([;  Gyan,  fortemCL;  Cloantlium. 

Besides,  Virgil  was  so  very  nice  and  delicate  a  writer,  that 
probably  he  might  not  think  his  compliment  to  Augustus  so 
great,  or  so  artfully  concealed,  if  he  had  scattered  his  praises 

»  Sb  liave  lain.  The  perfect  partioipla  of  lay  ia  laid,  not  laiji,  which  is 
tlia  perfect  pftrtioipla  of  the  verb  lU.  The  Bame  blunder  occurs  in  hia 
n"te8  on  Dvid,  " — till  Ite  had  iai»  aside  the  circle  of  rays" — Bpeatldg  of 
'*h(ebu9  in  tSie  story  of  Plincton.    But  see  the  note  on  that  plaee 
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more  promiscuouBly,  and  made  his  court  to  others  in  the  sama 
poem.  Had  he  entertained  any  auch  design,  Agrippa  must  in 
justice  have  ciiaQcnged  the  second  place,  and  if  Agrippa's  repre- 
seutative  had  been  admitted,  ^neas  would  have  had  very  little 
to  do ;  which  would  not  have  redounded  much  to  the  honour  of 
his  emperor.  If,  therefore,  Virgil  has  shadowed  any  great  per 
sons  besides  Augustus  in  his  characters,  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  meaner  actors  of  his  poem,  among  the  disputers  for  a  petty 
victory  in  the  fifth  hook,  aod  perhaps  jn  some  few  other  places, 
1  shall  only  mention  lopaa  the  philosophical  musician  at  Dido's 
baniiuet,  whore  I  cannot  but  fancy  some  celebrated  master  com- 
plimented, for  luetliinks  the  epith  t  C  t  is  wh  Uy  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  that  it  perfectly  p  mts  t  i  t  1  person ; 
who,  perhaps,  (to  pursue  a  w  d  g  g  )  w  of  the 
Grecian  performers,  then 
best  musicians  and 
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.xing  itself  with  the  principal  argument  of  his  dis- 
course. His  eye  seems  to  have  been  so  attentively  fixed  on  the 
person  in  whom  the  vanity  reigned,  that  other  circumstances  of 
his  behaviour  besides  those  he  was  to  describe  insinuated  them- 
selves unawares,  and  crept  insensibly  into  the  character.  It  was 
hard  for  bim  to  extract  a  single  folly  out  of  tho  whole  mass,  with 
out  leaving  a  little  mistnre  in  the  separation :  so  that  his  particu- 
lar vice  appears  something  discoloured  in  the  descriptioQ,  and  his 
discourse,  like  a  glass  set  to  oatob  the  image  of  any  single  object, 
gives  us  a  lively  resemblance  of  what  we  look  for;  but  at  the 
same  time  returns  a  little  shadowy  landscape  of  the  parts  that 
lie  about  it. 

And,  as  the  aucionts  enjoyed  no  small  privilege  above  ua,  in 
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knowing  the  persona  hinted  at  in  several  of  their  authors;  bo 
they  received  a  great  advantage,  in  seeing  often  the  pictures  and 
images  that  are  frequently  desoribed  in  many  of  their  poets. 
When  Phidias  had  carved  out  his  Jupiter,  and  the  spectator 
stood  astonished  at  so  awful  and  majustic  a  figure,  ho  surprised 
them  more,  by  telling  them  it  was  a  unpy;  and,  to  make  liia 
words  true,  showed  them  the  original,  in  that  magnificent  de- 
scription of  Jupiter,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  Iliad. 
The  comparing  both  together  probably  discovered  secret  graces 
in  each  of  them,  and  gave  new  beauty  to  their  performances : 
thus  in  Virgil's  first  ^neid,  where  we  see  the  representation  of 
rage  bound  up,  and  chained  in  the  temple  of  Janus : 

Furor  impiua  intua 

Sievft  sedena  super  ftrma,  et  oentum  vinotiiB  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodia,  fremit  horridas  ore  cruento. 

Though  we  are  much  pleased  with  so  wonderful  a  description, 
how  must  the  pleasure  double  on  those  who  could  compare  the 
poet  and  the  statuary  together,  and  see  which  had  put  most  hor- 
ror and  distraction  into  hi',  figure  But  we  who  live  in  these 
lower  ages  of  the  world  are  ii  oh  entire  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
diversion,  that  wo  often  mistake  the  description  of  a  picture  for 
an  allegory,  and  dj  not  so  much  as  knew  when  it  is  hinted  it 
Juvenal  tells  us  i  flitteier  will  not  stick  to  (.ompare  a  weik  pair 
of  shoulders  to  those  of  Hercules  when  he  lifts  up  Ant*ui  frim 
the  earth.  N<w  what  a  toieed  unnatuiaJ  similitude  does  this 
seem,  amidst  the  deep  silence  of  ^chjl  i^ts  and  commtntat  r^  ^ 
But  how  full  of  life  and  humour  f  we  maj  =iunoBe  it  alluded 
to  some  remarkable  statue  of  these  two  chimjnna  that  perhipa 
stood  in  a  public  place  of  the  city?  There  is  now  m  Rome  a 
very  ancient  statue  entangled  in  a  couple  of  marble  serpeut-j,  and 
so  exactly  cut  in  Laocoon's  posture  and  eirctfm stances,  that  we 
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maj  be  sure  Virgil  drew  after  the  statuary,  or  tlie  statuary  after 
Virgil :  aud  if  the  poet  was  the  copjer,  we  may  he  sure  it  was  no 
small  pleasure  to  a  Roman,  that  could  see  so  eelehrated  an  image 
outdone  in  the  description. 

I  might  here  expatiate  largely  on  several  customs  that  are 
now  forgotten,  though  often  intimated  by  ancient  authors;  and 
particularly,  on  many  expressions  of  their  eotemporary  poets, 
which  they  had  an  eye  upon  in  their  reflections,  though  we  at 
present  know  nothing  of  the  business.  Thus  Ovid  begins  the 
second  book  of  his  elegies,  with  these  two  Imes : 

Htee  quoque  soiibebam  Pelignia  natus  aquoais, 
lile  ego  nequitife  Naao  poeta  mefli. 

How  far  these  may  prove  the  four  verses  prefixed  to  Virgil's 
.fflneid  genuine,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  but  I  dare  say 
Ovid  in  this  place  hints  at  them  if  thej  are  so,  and  I  believe 
every  reader  will  agree  that  the  Lnmnur  of  these  lines  would  be 
very  much  heightened  by  such  an  allusion,  if  wc  suppose  a  love 
adventure  nshered  in  with  an  lUe  Ego,  and  taking  its  rise  from 
something  like  a  preiace  to  the  .ffineid.  Guesses  might  be  num- 
berless on  this  occasion,  and  tliongh  sometimes  they  may  be 
grounded  falsely,  yet  they  often  give  a  new  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  throw  in  abundance  of  light  on  the  more  intricate  and  obscure 
passages  of  an  ancient  author. 

But  there  is  nothing  we  want  more  direction  in  at  present 
than  the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  abound  with  humour, 
especially  where  the  humour  runs  in  a  kind  of  cant,  and  a  parti- 
cular set  of  phrases.  We  may  indeedin  many  places,  by  the  help 
of  a  good  soholiaat,  and  skill  in  the  customs  and  language  of  acoun 
try,  know  that  such  phrases  are  humorous,  and  such  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  a  ridiculous  custom ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ridicule 
flagSj  and  the  mirth  languishes  to  a  modem  reader,  who  is  not  so 
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coDTC  sant  an  1  fi  1  ar  w  th  the  itorda  and  deaa  that  1  e  I  efo  a 
him  so  that  the  ji  r  t  of  the  je«t  a  qute  palled  anl  de  1p  el 
and  the  br  sknoas  of  an  espresa  on  1  t  to  an  ar  fl  at  i  so  little 
Lt  Th  •<  want  of  d  a  e  n  ng  between  the  om  eal 
r  oua  htyle  f  tho  an  ents  I  a^  run  our  m  le  n  ed  tors  (  d 
t<i  1  senseless  ffect^t  on  of  Tere  ce  s  and  Plau 
tus  B  phra'ie'f  wl  en  they  dus  re  to  ap;  ear  pure  an  3  eU  ?  In 
ther  Iwg  age  BO  that  yoa  often  see  the  grive  pe  laut  m  k  ^^ 
a  b  ffoon  of  h  mself  where  he  least  des  gns  t  and  runm  g  i  to 
I  f,l  t  and  t  fl  g  ph  TseB  where  he  would  fd  n  appear  eolemn  and 
jud  c  ou 

Auotle  gieit  pi  HRure  the  ane  ents  had  bejonl  is  f  we 
0  ns  1  r  tl  em  as  the  poet  a  c  untryn  en  was  that  thej  1  ved  as 
t  were  pon  the  i  ot  and  w  th  n  the  ver^,e  of  tho  j  oom  tl  e  r 
hab  tat  on«  1  j  amo  g  the  scenes  of  the  ^ne  I  they  11  fin  i 
0  t  their  own  CO  ntry  n  Hon  e  and  had  eve  y  day  perh  ps 
the  r  8  ght  tl  e  It  ounti  n  or  field  here  au  h  an  advent  e  1  ap 
pene  1  or  ha  battle  was  f  ugl  t  Many  of  them  hjd  ft  n 
valk  d  on  tl  e  ba  k?  of  Hel  con  or  t!  e  s  les  of  Pa  nassus  nd 
knew  all  the  pr  ate  htunts  and  ret  rements  of  the  m  ses  o 
that  thuy  1  ved  as  t  were  o  fa  ry  g  on  d  and  converse  1  n  n 
encha  tclregon  here  cy  y  th  g  theylookel  jon  ajj  ar  d 
roma  t  c  anl  ga  e  a  thousand  pleas  ng  1  nts  to  the  r  imag  na 
t  o  a  T  eon  der  "V  r^  1  only  n  tl  a  r  afect  how  m  st  a  R 
man  have  been  pleased,  that  was  well  aoquamted  with  the  capes 
and  promontories,  to  see  the  original  of  their  names  as  they  stand 
derived  from  Miaenua,  Palinurus,  and  Cajcta  ?  That  could  follow 
the  poet's  motions,  and  attend  his  hero  in  all  his  marches  from 
place  to  place  ?  that  waa  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lake  Am 
sanctus,  where  tho  fury  sunk,  and  could  lead  you  to  the  mouth 

■  2Se  bri«kneas  of  an  expresdon  lost  to  an  ear.     One  ii.ij  aweai-  to  tii- 
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of  tlie  eave  where  ^neas  toot  his  descent  for  hell  ?  Their  being 
oooversant  with  the  place  where  the  poem  was  transacted,  gave 
them  a  greater  relish  than  we  can  have  at  present  of  several 
parts  of  it;  as  it  affected  their  imaginations  more  strongly,  and 
diffused  through  the  whole  narration  a  greater  air  of  truth.  The 
places  stood  as  so  many  marks  and  testimonies  to  the  veracity  of 
the  story  that  was  told  of  them,  and  helped  the  reader  to  impose 
upon  himself  in  the  credihility  of  the  relation.  To  consider  only 
that  passage  in  the  8th  ^neid,  where  the  poet  brings  his  hero 
acquainted  with  Evander,  and  gives  him  a  prospect  of  that  cir- 
cuit of  ground,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  Cacus,  which  he  there  gives  us  at 
large,  was  probably  raised  on  some  old  confused  tradition  of  the 
place,  and  if  so,  was  doubly  entertaining  to  a  Roman,  when  he 
saw  it  worked  up  into  so  noble  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  it  would 
have  pleased  an  Englishman,  to  have  seeo  in  Prince  Arthur  any 
of  the  old  traditions  of  Guy  varied  and  beautified  in  an  episode 
had  the  chronology  suffered  the  author  to  have  led  his  hero  into 
Warwickshire  on  that  occasion.  The  map  of  the  place,  which 
was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Rome,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
pleasing  to  one  that  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  and  saw  all  the  al- 
terations that  happened  in  such  a  coaipass  of  ground  :  two  passages 
in  it  are  inimitably  fine,  which  I  shall  hero  transcribe,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  what  impressions  they  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  Roman,  who  had  every  day  before  his  eyes  the  caj.itol 
and  the  forum. 

Hino  ad  Tarpeiam  eadem  et  oapitolia  duoit 

Aurea  nunc,  olim  silveBtribua  homda  daniia. 

Jam  turn  Eeligio  pavidos  terrebat  agreates 

Dira  looi,  jam  turn  eilvam  sasumq ;  trempbant 

Hoe  nemos,  huno,  inquit,  frondoBo  voctiee  ooUeiii, 

Quia  Dens,  inoertma  est^  habitat  Dous.     Aroadea  ipsum 

Credunt  ae  vidiaae  Joyem:  Cum  affipenigrantem 
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Paupactfl  Evandri,  paBsimij;  armenta  ^iJebant 
Romimoq ;  foro  et  lautia  mugire  oarinis. 


:r  engaging  circumstance  that  made  Virgil  and 
Homer  more  particularly  charming  to  their  own  countrymen,  than 
they  can  possibly  appear  to  any  of  the  moderns ;  and  this  they 
took  liold  of  by  ohusing  their  heroes  out  of  their  own  nation  :  for 
by  this  means  they  have  humoured  and  delighted  the  vanity  of  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  reader,  they  have  powerfully  engaged  him  on 
the  hero's  side,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  every  action; 
BO  that  the  narration  renders  him  more  intent,  the  happy  events 
raise  a  greater  pleasure  in  him,  the  passionate  part  more  moves 
him,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  poem  comes  more  home,  and  touches 
him  m  ly  th       t  w    1 1  h       d        h  d  the  scene  lain  in 

anothe  t  y       d      f      g        h        tl         bject  of  it.     No 


doubt  1    t  th 

1    1  t     t 

t  Ih 
tl 

P    f 

t     J 

d  fh    Odysses  to  the 

Iliad,       th    M 
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of  the       V  h  11 
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word  f     w    d  th    wi 
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t            d  we  may  well 
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pi        1  themselves  with 

their  p 

1          ty 
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k    d  and  related  the 

whole   p 

t    th    tw 

h    f     t 

h     p    m.    Nay,  what  is 

'Itelated  th«  whole  species,  Ac     We  say,  cue  man  is  related  to  another, 
but  WB  do  not  nae  the  T«rb  relate  actively,  in  the   aense  here  gi  ven  lo  it. 
He  should  have  said—"  ha  has  obliged  afi  mankind  by  matinp  tlie  wh..l« 
epeeies  related  to  the  two  eliief  aetora  of  his  poem." 
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infiuitelj  more  considerable,  we  behold  in  him,  not  only  our  an- 
oeatorB,  but  our  representatives.  'We  are  really  engaged  in  their 
adventures  ;  and  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  good  oi  ill  Bue- 
ceaa.  We  are  not  only  their  offspring,  but  sharers  in  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  no  less  than  our  own  eternal  happiness,  or  misery, 
depends  on  their  single  conduct ;  so  that  every  reader  will  here 
find  himself  eoneemcd,  and  have  all  his  a,ttention  and  solicitude 
raised,  in  every  tuni  and  circumstance  of  the  whole  poem. 

If  the  ancients  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their 
poets  than  the  moderns  can,  their  pleasure  still  rose  higher  in 
the  perusal  of  their  orators ;  though  this  I  must  confess  proceeded 
n  t  n  uch  from  their  precedence  to  us  in  respect  of  time,  as 
J  1  m  t  Every  city  among  them  swarmed  with  rhetoricians, 
d  y  senate-house  was  almost  filled  with  orators;  so  that 

tb  y  w  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
p  1  ap  knew  several  secrets  in  the  art  that  let  them  into  such 
b  t  t  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  as  are  not  yet  discovered  by 
a  n  d  m  eadcr.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  cbief  reason 
f  tl  t  w  ndorful  efficacy  we  find  ascribed  to  the  ancient  oratory, 
f  n  wlat  we  meet  with  m  the  present,  for,  in  ail  art's,  every 
m  n  m  =t  moved  with  tlie  perfection  of  them,  as  he  under- 
at  d  th  m  best.  Now,  the  rulers  of  Gieece  and  Eome  had 
g  Uy  so  well  accomplished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of 
1  n  g  that  they  had  a  high  relish  of  a  noble  expression,  were 
t  n  p  t  d  with  a  well  turned  peuod,  and  not  a  little  p.eased  to 
ea  a  n  urged  m  its  tull  fir<.e  Thej  knew  tow  proper  such 
a  pa  gag  waa  to  affect  the  mmd  and  by  admiring  it,  insensibly 
begot  in  themselves  Bueh  a  motion  a^  the  orator  desired.  The 
passion  arose  m  thorn  unawaios  from  their  considering  the  apt- 
ness of  such  words  t*  raise  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  force  of 
Tully's  eloquence  showed  itself  most  oa  Cassar,  who  probably  un- 
derstood it  best ;  and  Cicero  himself  was  ao  affected  with  Demo* 
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th  n      th  t  t  wonder  when  he  was  asked,  which  he  thought 

th    b    t    f  h  t    ns,  he  should  reply,  The  longest.     But  now 

th  1  ty    f  m  nkind  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  charms 

f       t    y  th  t  T  lly  himself,  who  guided  the  lords  of  the  whole 
th    t  h     pi  were  he  now  living,  and  a  speaker  in  a  mod- 

a     mbly  w     Id  not,  with  ali  that  divine  pomp  and  heat  of 

1  r[  b      bl    t    gain  oyer  one  man  to  his  party.     The  tuI- 

g  d     1     f  age,  are  ectually  moved  by  false  strains  of 

h  t  b  t  th  not  the  persons  I  am  here  concerned  to  ac- 

t  f 
Th    la  t  m  tance  I  shall  mention,  which  gave  the  anoicnts 

a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their  own  authors  than  we 
are  capable  of,  is  that  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sound  and  har- 
mony of  their  language,  which  the  moderns  have  at  present  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  We  find,  even  in  music,  that  different  na^' 
tiona  have  different  tastes  of  it,  and  those  who  moat  agree  have 
some  particular  manner  and  graces  proper  to  themselves,  that  are 
not  so  agreeable  to  a  foreigner ;  whether  or  no  it  be  that,  as  tlie 
temper  of  the  climates  varies,  it  causes  an  alteration  in  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  the  nrgans  of  hearing;  or  as  such  passions  reign 
most  in  such  a  country,  so  the  sounds  are  most  pleasing  that  most 
affect  those  passions  ;  or  that  the  sounds  which  the  ear  has  ever 
been  most  aeeustom'd  to,  insensibly  conform  the  secret  texture  of 
it  to  themselves,  and  wear  in  it  such  passages  as  are  best  fitted 
for  their  own  reception  ;  or,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  national 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  mind,  makes  every  thing  appear  odd 
to  us  that  is  new  and  uncommon  ;  whether  any  ono,  or  all  of  theso 
reasons  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  we  find  by  certain  ex- 
perience, that  what  is  tuneful  in  one  country  is  harsh  and  ungrate- 
ful in  another.  And  if  this  consideration  holds  in  musical  sounds, 
it  does  much  more  iv,  those  that  are  articulate,  beitauso  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  syllables  than  of  notes,  and  the  ear  is  more  ao 
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eustomed  to  apeecli  tLan  songa.  But  Lad  we  never  so  good  an 
ear,  we  have  still  a  faultering  tongue,  and  a  kind  of  impediment 
in  our  speech.  Our  pronunoiatlon  is  wittout  doubt  very  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  our  voices  in 
respect  of  theirs,  are  so  out  of  tune,  that,  should  an  ancient  hear 
us,  Le  would  think  wo  were  reading  in  another  tongue,  and  scarce 
be  able  to  know  his  own  composure,  by  our  repetition  of  it.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  imaginary  notions  we  may  frame 
to  ourselves  of  tic  harmony  of  an  author,  they  are  very  different 
from  the  ideas  which  the  author  himself  had  of  his  own  perform- 
Thus  we  See  how  time  has  qnite  worn  out,  or  decayed,  several 
beauties  '  of  onr  ancient  authors ;  but  to  make  a  little  amends  for 
the  little  graces  they  have  lost,  there  are  some  few  others  which 
they  have  gathered  from  their  great  age  and  antiquity  in  the 
world.  And  here  we  may  first  observe,  how  very  few  passages 
in  their  style  appear  flat  aad  low  to  a  modem  realer  or  carry  in 
them  a  mein  and  vulgar  iir  of  expression  whn,li  certainly  arises 
in  a  „rejt  measure  from  the  death  md  disuse  of  the  Ungnaget 
in  wh  ch  the  ancienta  compile  1  the  r  w  rk»  Mo<jt  of  the  lorma 
of  s]  eech  mide  use  of  in  common  conversation  are  apt  to  i  nk 
the  d  ^mity  of  a  serious  atvle  an  1  to  take  f  ff  fr  m  f  1  e  solemnity 
of  the  ecmjositi  n  that  admits  them  nay  fl  se  veiy  phr^^es 
that  lie  in  themselves  highly  proper  and  significant  and  were  at 
first  perhaps  stud  ed  anl  clalorate  expiessions  makel  ut  apoor 
figure  mwiitmg  after  they  are  once  adopted  into  common  dis 
couise  and  sound  over  fimiliat  to  an  ear  thit  is  every  wheie  ac 
customed  to  them.  They  are  too  much  dishonoured  by  common 
use,  and  contract  a  meanness,  by  passing  so  frequently  through 
41ie  mouths  of  the  vulgar.  For  this  reason,  we  often  meet  with 
something  of  a  baseness  in  the  styles  of  our  best  Englisl.  authiirs, 

'  Decayed  seneral  beaiitiea.  It  is  not  exact,  to  use  the  verb  decay  active!  Vi 
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whicli  we  cannot  bo  so  sensible  of  in  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  writers; 
bei.iuse  their  language  is  dead,  and  no  more  used  in  our  familiar 
conversations  ;  so  that  they  have  now  laid  aside  all  their  natural 
homeliness  and  simplicity,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  splendour  and 
tjnnality  of  strangers.  We  are  not  intimately  enough  aeciuainted 
with  them,  and  never  met  with  their  expressions  hut  in  print, 
and  that  too  on  a  serious  ocoaaion ;  and  therefore  fiud  nothing  of 
that  levity  or  meanness  in  the  ideas  they  give  ns,  a,s  thoy  miglit 
convey '  into  their  minds,  who  used  them  as  their  mother-tongue. 
To  consider  the  Latin  poets  ia  this  light,  Ovid,  in  his  Metamor- 
phosis, and  Lucan,  in  several  parts  of  him,  are  not  a  little  behold- 
en to  antiquity,  for  the  privil  I  h  t  t  1  h 
would  appear  hut  very  plain  mwthtt  ythbt 
ter  find,  if  we  take  them  outof  th  ir  b  d  h  w 
rally  they  fall  into  low  prose.  CI  d  1  Sf  t  th 
trary,  whilst  they  endeavour  tomhtl  tfm  mm 
and  vulgar  phrases,  clog  their  w  th  y  j  th  t 
and  swell  their  style  with  forced  tip  1 11  th  y 
have  blown  it  op  into  bombast  tl  t  th  h  11 
to  struggle  through  their  words.  Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  his  Odes, 
have  run  between  these  two  extremes,  and  made  their  expressions 
very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  naturaL  This  consider- 
ation, therefore  least  affects  tbem,  for,  though  you  take  their 
verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as  you  please,  you  still 
find  such  glorious  metaphors,  figures,  and  epithets,  as  give  it  too 
great  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  something  like  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  pile,  where  you  see  broken  pillars,  scattered  obelisks,  maim- 
ed statues,  and  a  magnificence  in  confusion. 

And  as  we  are  not  much  offended  with  the  low  idiotisms  of  a 
dead  language,  so  neither  are  we  very  sensible  of  any  familiar 
words  that  are  used  in  it  j  as  we  may  more  particularly  observe 

■  As  they  might  chnviy.     Tlie  cor-  ilativo  to  that  is  not  as,  but,  ir/iii'/i 
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in  the  naineg  of  persons  and  plaoes.  We  find  in  our  Euglisb 
writers,  how  much  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen 
pnlle  down  the  language  that  surrounds  it,'  and  familiarizeth  a 
whole  sentence.  For  our  ears  are  so  often  used  to  it,  that  we 
find  something  vulgar  and  common  in  the  sound  and  cant ;  bat '' 
fancy  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  style  too  much  humbled  and 
depressed  hy  it.  For  this  reason,  the  authors  of  poems  and  ro- 
mances, who  are  not  tied  up  to  any  particular  set  of  proper  names 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  new  ones,  or  at  least  of  ohusing  such 
as  are  not  used  in  their  own  country ;  and,  by  this  means,  not  a 
little  maintain  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  language.  Now 
the  proper  names  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  have  the  same  effect 
upon  us  as  those  of  a  romance,  because  we  meet  with  them  no 
where  else  but  in  books.  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  sound 
as  great  in  our  ears,  who  have  none  of  their  families  among  ns, 
as  Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Achilles;  and  therefore,  though 
they  might  flatten  an  oration  of  Tully  to  a  Eoman  reader,  they 
have  no  such  effect  upon  an  English  one.  What  I  have  here 
said,  may  perhaps  give  us  the  reason  why  Virg'd,  when  he  men- 
tions the  ancestors  of  three  noble  Eoman  families,  turns  Sergius, 
Lemmius,  and  Cluentins,  which  might  have  degraded  his  verse 
too  much,  into  Sergestus,  Mnesthous,  and  Cloanthus,  though  the 
three  first  would  have  been  as  higli  and  sonorous  to  us  as  the 
other. 

But  though  the  poets  could  make  thus  free  with  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  in  that  respect  enjoyed  a  privilege  beyond 
the  prose  writers  ;  they  lay  both  under  an  eijual  obligation,  as  to 
the  names  of  plaoes :  for  there  is  no  poetical  geography,  rivers 
are  the  same  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  the  towns  and  countries  of 


■  Piillt  doum  the  langwage  thai  surrounds  !i 
predion  purely  Adduoaian. 
'  But      It  should  \,e—and. 
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a  romance  differ  nothingfrom  thoseof  a  true  history.  How  oddly, 
therefore,  must  the  name  of  a  paltry  village  sound  to  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  the  place ;  and  yet 
how  maay  such  names  are  to  he  met  with  in  the  catalogues  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Many  of  their  words  must,  therefore,  very 
much  shook  the  ear  of  a  Boman  or  Greek,  especially  whilst  the 
poem  was  new;  and  appear  as  meanly  to  their  own  countrymen, 
as  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Putney  Pikes  and  Chelsea  Curia- 
seers  do  to  an  Englishman.  But  these  their  catalogues  have  no 
such  disadvantageous  sounds  in  them  to  the  ear  of  a  modem,  who 
scarce  ever  hears  of  the  names  out  of  the  poets,  or  knows  any 
thing  of  the  places  that  helong  to  tliem.  London  may  sound  as 
well  to  a  foreigner,  as  Troy  or  Rome;  and  Islington,  perhaps, 
better  than  London  to  them  who  have  mo  distinct  ideas  arising 
from  the  names.  I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  names  of  men 
and  places  ;  hut  we  may  easily  carry  the  ohseryation  further,  to 
those  of  several  plants,  animals,  &c.  Thus,  where  Virgil  com- 
pares the  flight  of  Mercury  to  that  of  a  water-fowl,  Servius  tells 
us,  that  he  purposely  omitted  the  word  Mergus,  that  he  might 
not  debase  his  style  with  it ;  which,  though  it  might  liavo  offended 
the  niceness  of  a  Roman  ear,  would  have  sounded  more  tolerable 
in  ours.  Soaliger,  indeed,  ridicules  the  old  scholiast  for  his  note ; 
because,  as  he  observes,  the  word  Mergus  is  used  by  the  same 
poet  in  Iiis  G-eorgios.  But  the  critic  should  have  considered  that, 
in  the  Georgics,  Virgil  studied  description  more  than  majesty; 
and  therefore  might  justly  admit  a  low  word  into  that  poem, 
wliich  would  have  disgraced  his  .ffineid,  especially  when  a  god 
was  to  be  joined  with  it  in  the  comparison. 

As  antiquity  thus  conceals  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  an  au- 
thor, so  does  it  draw  a  kind  of  veil  over  any  espression  that  is 
strained  above  nature,  and  re.oedes  teo  much  from  the  familiar 
forms  of  speech.     A  violent  Crecism,  that  would  startle  a  Roman 
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at  the  reading  of  it,  soimds  aiore  natural  to  us,  and  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable from  otter  parts  of  the  stjle.  An  ohsolete,  or  a  new 
word,  that  made  a  strauge  appearance  at  first  to  the  reader's  eye, 
is  now  incorporated  into  the  tongue,  and  grown  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  language.  And  as  for  any  bold  expressions  in  a 
celebrated  ancient,  we  are  so  far  from  disliking  them,  that  most 
readers  single  out  only  euoh  passages  as  are  moat  daring,  to  com- 
mend ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  style  b  beautiful  and 
elegant,  where  they  find  it  hard  and  unnatural.  Thus  has  time 
mellowed  the  works  of  antiquity,  by  qualifying,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  strength  and  rawness  of  their  colours,  and  casting  into  shades 
the  light  that  was  at  first  too  violent  and  glaring  for  the  eye  to 
behold  with  pleasura 
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CHRISTIAN  RELIGION." 

[Tiiia  treatise  waa  ons  of  the  works  mtrusted  to  Ticke  -  by  AddJaon,  on 
Ills  death-bed,  and  firat  published  in  the  edition  of  1721.  It  has  eijioe  beei, 
i-epnbliBhed  several  timea,  and  once  with  notes,  by  Corevon,  translated  by 
Pnrdy,  London,  1801.  It  Waa  included  alao  in  Watson'a  Thaologiea] 
Traota.  A  French  translation  appeared  in  Lausanne  in  17—.  Had  Addi- 
son lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enlarged  it,  and  worked  it  up  to  a 
more  perfect  form.  Aa  it  stands,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  tho  rough 
diaft  of  a  more  extensive  work.—G-l 

SECTION   I. 

I.  Genmal  alvision  of  Uie  MiDWing  atsoonrsa,  wlUi  rsgard  lo  Pagan  and  Jewish  amtbotB,  who 

iiicntioo  partlQUl&rs  ralattng  to  onr  SatiDur. 
IL  Hot  raobable  Uiat  any  sndi  should  bs  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  tlie  Bsme 

III.  Eapeciallj' wlen  related  bythe  Jews: 

V.  Besides  lliat,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  ^e  lltol  In  Judcea  of  its  oonfliiBB. 

YIL  An  instaooB  of  one  reoord  proved  to  be  luttiBntlo. 

VIII.  A  BBCond  record  of  probable,  though  not  undonbted,  authority. 

That  I  may  lay  before  you  a,  full  state  of  tlio  subject  uuder  our 
consiileration,  and  mettodize  the  several  partitsulars  that  I 
touched  upon  in  discourse  with  you ;  I  shall  first  take  notice  of 
each  Pagan  authots,  as  have  given  their  t^timonj  to  the  history 
of  our  Saviour;    reduce  these  authors   under  their  respective 

'  The  following  work  on  the  i 
from  the  nature  of  it,  required  a  greater  detail,  in 
an  ancient  writer  '  has  well  obaerved,— ;/?(  totvatt  el 
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clasBca,  aad  shew  wtat  authority  their  testimonies  carry  witi 
thorn.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  notice  of  Jewish  authors  in  the 
same  light. 

II.  There  are  many  roaaoDS,  why  you  should  not  expect  that 
matters  of  such  a  wottderful  nature  should  be  taken  notice  of  jy 
those  eminent  Pagan  writers,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jeaus 
Christ,  or  by  those  who  lived  before  his  disciples  had  personally 
appeared  among  them,  and  ascertained  the  report  which  tad  gone 
abroad  concerning  a  life  SO  full  of  miracles. 

Supposing  such  things  had  happened  at  this  Oay  in  Switzerland, 
or  among  the  Grrisons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than 
Judea  did  in  the  Roman  empire,  would  they  be  immediately  be- 
lieved by  those  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  them  ?  or  would 
any  certain  account  of  them  be  transmitted  into  foreign  countries 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  public 
ministry  ?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  so  true,  seldom 
gain  credit,  till  some  time  after  they  are  transacted  and  exposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circum- 
stances, attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  either  receive,  or  reject  what  at  first  none  but  eye-wit- 
nesses could  absolutely  believe  or  disbelieve.     In  a  case  of  this 

ta  remm  m-altiiudo  in  anguttwn  coarclanda  sit ;  ei  hreviiate  ipad  mmits  cla- 
riim,,  maxitni  eicm  et  argiuaenta  pl-urima  el  exempta,  in  gmbus  Imnen  est 
pTobalionwm,  neeesse  «(  prtEleriri.  Howevar,  the  plan  was  ably  eonoeired, 
and  woald,  without  doubt,  if  the  author  bad  lived,  have  been  drawn  out 
to  a  just  extent.  For  we  ore  told,  he  had  taten  great  pains  in  collectLns 
mateiialB  for  it,  and  was  more  HSaiduous  in  digesting  them,  thai  hti  health 
lamld  well  allow. » 

Thus  our  Addison,  like  tJie  admirable  Pascal,  closed  his  valuable  life 
in  meditating  a  defence  of  the  Christina  Religion.  One  ia  not  eurpiieeJ 
to  find  this  agreement  in  the  liews  of  two  HUch  man;  the  one,  the  aub- 
limeet  geaius,  and  the  other,  the  moat  cultivated,  of  modern  times.  But 
there  was  this  lamented  difforenoe  in  their  story.  The  apirit  of  Jansenism, 
fulling  on  a  temper  naturally  accupuloua,  and  a  oonstitution,  always  infinii,. 
threw  a  eombroua  fanatic  air  on  Paseiil's  religious  speaulalions,  as  it  did  oii 
'lia  life  ;  while  our  happier  countrjman,  by  the  benefit  of  better  hml(  li, 
and  juster  prinoiplea,  maintained  a  constant  sobriety  in  the  conduct  ol  f  acL 
•  LltebrMr.  TlokstL 
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port,  it  was  natural  for  mon  of  sense  and  learning  to  treat  tlio 
wholo  account  as  fabuloua,  or  at  farthest  to  suspend  their  belief 
of  it,  until  all  things  stood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  onlj  for  supersti- 
tions different  from  all  the  religtoiis  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  people ;  sii 
that  whatever  reports  of  such  a  nature  eame  out  of  that  country, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  false,  frivolous,  and 
improbable. 

IV.  We  may  fiirthor  observe,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of 
magic  in  those  times,  with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divina- 
tions, apparitions,  and  local  miracles  among  the  heathens,  made 
them  less  attentive  to  such  news  from  Judea,  till  they  had  time 
to  consider  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  the  end  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  surprising  events  to  allow 
them  any  consideration  at  all. 

v.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our 
Saviour,  during  his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Ju- 
dea, Decapolis,  Idumsea,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  historians  of  those  times 
and  places,  we  might  have  espected  to  have  seen  in  them  some 
account  of  those  wonderful  transaotious  in  Judea  ;  but  there  is 
not  any  single  author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of 
those  countries. 

VI.  How  many  books  have  perished  in  which  possibly  there 
might  have  been  mention  of  our  Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Ro- 
mans, how  few  of  their  writings  are  come  down  to  our  times  ? 
In  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  from  our  Saviour's  birth, 
when  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all  kinds,  how 
small  is  the  mimbcr  of  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  the 
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VII.  Oue  authentio  record,  and  that  tie  most  autlientie 
Jieathen  record,  we  are  pretty  sure  is  lost.  I  mean  the  account 
sent  by  the  G-overnor  of  Judea,  under  whom  our  Saviour  was 
judged,  condemned,  and  orucifiid  It  wis  the  custom  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  it  la  to  this  daj  in  all  the  governments  of  the 
world,  for  the  prefects  and  vicerojs  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
mit to  their  BovcrPipn  a  summwy  relation  of  every  thing  remark- 
able in  thoir  administration  That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  account, 
would  have  touched  on  so  cKtiaordinary  an  e^cnt  iu  Judea,  is  not 
to  be  doubted  ,  ind  th=tt  he  dctually  did  wo  leai-n  from  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  ahiut  a  hundred  je«s  after  our  Saviour's 
death,  resided  male  converts,  and  euffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
where  he  wis  engaged  with  philosophers  ind  in  a  particular  man- 
ner with  Crescens  the  cjiin,  who  could  easilj  havo  detected,  and 
would  not  fail  to  hwe  expcsed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not 
in  being,  or  made  jny  fahi.  i,itation  out  of  it  Would  the  great 
apologist  have  challenged  Ore&necs  to  dispute  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity with  him  before  the  Rom  m  senate,  had  he  forged  such 
an  evidence  t  or  would  Cresoc  ns  have  refused  the  challenge,  could 
he  havo  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  such  a  forgery  ? 
To  which  we  must  add,  that  the  apobgy  which  appeals  to  this 
record,  was  prescutel  to  a  learned  Empeior  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  iloman  ■ienite  This  father  lu  his  apology,  speaking 
of  the  death  and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  refers  the  emperor  for 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  I 
have  here  mentioned  Tei  tullian,  who  wrote  his  apology  about  fifty 
years  after  Jusfm,  doubtless  leferied  to  the  same  record  when  ho 
tells  the  G-ovemor  of  Home,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  re- 
ceived an  account  out  of  Palestine  in  Syria  of  the  Divine  Person, 
who  had  appeared  in  that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard' 
and  threatened  to  punish  any  who  should  accuse  the  Christians ; 
nay,  that  the  emperor  would  have  adopted  him  among  the  deities 
VOL.   ir.— IS 
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whom  they  worshipped,  had  not  the  senate  refused  to  como  into 
his  proposal.  Tertnlliaa,  who  ^ves  us  this  history,  was  not  only 
OBe  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  but  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  to  hiB  authnrity  m  this  case,  was  eminently  -skilful  and  well 
read  in  the  laws  of  the  Eoman  empire  Nor  can  it  he  said  that 
Tertuiliau  groanded  hi"  quotation  upon  the  authority  of  Justm 
Martyr,  because  we  find  he  mixes  it  with  matters  of  fi(.t  whi:.h 
are  not  related  by  that  author  Eusehius  mentions  the  same  an 
cient  record,  but  hr  it  was  not  estant  lu  his  time,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  his  authority  in  this  point  If  it  be  obieited,  that 
thispaiticular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Roman  histonan,  I  shall 
use  the  same  argument  m  a  parallel  case  and  see  whether  it  lull 
carry  any  force  with  it  Ulpian  the  great  Eoman  lawyer  gathered 
together  all  the  impenal  edicts  that  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians,  But  did  any  one  (.yei  say,  that  there  had  bten  no 
such  edicts,  because  thej  were  not  mentioned  m  the  hi-^tories  of 
those  emperors  ?  Besides,  who  knows  but  this  circumstance  of 
Tiberius  was  mentioned  in  other  historians  that  have  been  lost, 
though  not  to  he  found  in  any  still  extant  ?  Has  not  Suetonius 
many  pirtioulars  of  this  emperor  omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  Hero- 
dian  man)  that  are  not  BO  much  as  hinted  at  by  cither  ?  As  for 
the  spurious  acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occasion 
and  timi.  of  their  writing,  and  that  had  there  not  been  a  true  and 
anthentio  rocord  of  this  nature,  they  would  never  have  been 
frrged 

■\  III    The  story  of  Aghaiiis"  king  of  Edessa,  relating  to  the 


•  The  etory  of  Agbar 


r.  Gibbon  in  hie  Histofy  of  the 


nnrl  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empira  taking  ouoasion  1  know  not  howorwliy, 
to  meM^on  this  etory  of  AgbaruB  king  of  Edsasa,  »,Dd  h.a  correspoBden.o 
with  TO^  Savour  (to  wMof6om«  eonnteiianc«  la  here  given)  repiobates 
That  tuition   and  its  abettors,  in  the  follo«ingt«rin9i 
'""^-X  evrd^<=e  for  the.e  .pi.tl.si.  r'\:trX  drivfn'tmtl' 

liUemontB,  iSe.,  t< 
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letter  which  he  sent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  tLat  which  he  received 
from  Lim,  is  a  record  of  great  authority ;  and  though  I  will  not 


insist  upon  it,  may  venture  to  s 


r  that  had  we  such  an  evidence 


for  any  fact  in  Pagan  history,  an  author  would  he  thought  very 
unreasonable  who  should  reject  it.  I  holieve  jou  wiU  be  of  my 
opinion,  if  you  will  peruse,  with  other  authors,  who  have  appeared 
in  vindication  of  these  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arguments 
which  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned  Dr. 
Grabe,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  Spieilegium. 

Bupei-ficial  tract  on  the  Cbrietian  Eellgion  owes  its  credit  to  hie  iinme,  hin 
atyle.  and  the  interested  applause  o!  our  ele^.  .   ,  .-„^,     r,,. 

Thus  the  historian,  oot  of  a  liberal  aeal  against  a  fterd  of  Hgoli.  But 
he  blushes  to  find  Mr.  Addison  io  that  nmnter;  and,  in  guod  bpeedit.g 
he  eould  do  no  less,  considering  that  Mr.  Add.son  was  not  a  pedant  1  ke 
the  Grabea,  Caves,  and  Tiileraont?,  but  an  Mii^ltf  Ge«iima«.  Let  the 
civilitv  of  this  phrase  then  be  aetoowledged ;  and  jet,  as  I  know  what  a 
wa.^  we  have  t5  deal  with,  I  mora  than  suspect  it  was  employed  only  m 
the'oily  vehiola  of  hia  satire.  For  he  immediately  adds,  that  th^  '^'"'^et  ot 
the  Enaliah  treiitlaman  on  the  Christian  Rehgion  is  a  tuperfiatal  tract .  and 
that  it  OMS,  i(j  credit  to  hU  name,  hit  agU.  and  the  inUreated  applause  oj 

""^ TSerfidal  tract  /-Afl  if  tia  author,  or  any  body  elae  for  l;ini.  hfl 
civen  it  ou(  as  an  elaborate  and  complete  work  on  the  subjeoU  T«t,  if  by 
taperfki<tl  ho  means,  not  solid,  or  defteient  in  point  of  argument  appre- , 
iiend  onr  critical  historian  is  much  mistaken.    A  single  m^toke  {if  the 


atorjr  he  aUudea  to  be  one)  in  a  large  eollectiou  of  evidence,  will  not  prove 

■     chawe-  and  a  more  exact  and  minnta  detail  of  &ota  could  onlv  set 

argumeQts  in  a  sti'oiiger  light ;  not  turn  a  bad  ai^ument  into  a  good  one. 

But  auperfieial  as  it  is,  it  has  gained  crsdit  in  the  world,  which,  how- 


ever. n«  »»...». ^  „„m«  (and  with  reason,  for  it  ia  a  very  g,«>d  o 

an,!  tr>  his  ittiU  (verv  reasonably  again,  lor  bis  style  is  excellent,  ana  must 
Seeds  dobono^  to  an^Tork,  I  ImcIi  it  is  empioyed)  and  to  ih>  inUr.^- 
edZ,lai^  of  o»r  deigy.  He.e  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent.  The  clergy. 
™.TC.  have  cried  up  bis  defence  of  Christianity,  because  they  have  an 
in  hia  defence  Sf  it.  But,  what  i«i«reii,  let  me  ask,  besides  that  which 
■      ■  ■  ■         saof  truth,  virtue,  and  piety,  in  «ie 


eluded  I  No,  he  will  say,  "it  is  uieiuiflico..  n.ii»..  ,-.>,^.^.6j -r  r  -- 

ing  falsehood  and  imposture,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolum^ta  anpexed  to  the 
Sing  of  the  Christen  Religion,"  That  is,  ^e  thinks  tbaEagl.sh  eergy 
ready  tS  sav  any  thing  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  thal^  for  the  nn«t  pari,  a 
M«rL  andicanty  on^  too.  auoh  ia  the  candour  of  our  virtuous  hist.nian. 
But  let  him  tiink  of  onr  clergy  as  be  sees  fit.  They  will  certainly  go 
on  M  applaud  such  writers  as'^Mr.  Addison,  who  to  aa  e>tcclleiit  ^f 
joined  an  honest  heart ;  and  who  knew  how  to  insti-nct,  at  onc^  and  de; 
light  his  readera,  with  good  sense,  ni  -polled  hypMawpky  ;  and  a  stylo  of 
wntlii '  not  cor.  ujited  by  affeetatJon. 
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SECTION  II. 

r  WLit  acts  In  the  hiatoiT  of  out  Saviour  might  be  taken  notice  of  ty  Pagan  authoii 
JL  Wbal  pat«iralsr  fiicts  ate  taksu  noUco  oC  aod  by  wbat  Pi^an  anthots. 
IIL  How  CelsuB  reprffienls  onr  Savfout's  uilraoloa. 

IV.  Tlie  same  tepresentaljon  nsdeof  tbem  by  other  nnbeKevere.  andproveil  aiirea^u liable 

V.  What  fiicts  in  our  Satiour'a  history  not  to  be  ejpcotcd  ftoin  Fagaa  writers. 

I.  We  now  come  to  consider  what  nndoubted  authorities  are  ex- 
tant amoag  Pagan  writers  ;  and  here  we  must  premise,  that  some 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  history  may  be  reasonably  cspented  from 
Pagans.  I  mean  sucb  parts  as  might  be  known  to  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  Judea,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  tho 
followers  and  eye-witnesses  of  Christ. 

II.  Suoh  particulars  are  most  of  these  which  follow,  and 
which  are  all  attested  by  some  one  or  other  of  those  heathen  au- 
thors, who  lived  in  or  near  the  age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
ples. That  Augustus  Cfesar  had  ordered  the  whole  empire  to  bo 
censed  or  tased,  which  brought  our  Saviour's  reputed  parents  to 
Bethlehem :  this  is  mentioned  by  several  Roman  historians,  as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  '  That  a  great  light,  or  a  new 
star  appeared  in  the  east,  which  directed  the  wise  men  to  our 
Saviour : '  this  is  recorded  by  Chalcidius.     '  That  Herod,  the  king 

f  P  1    f        so   ift^n  mentioned  in  the  Romin  history   made  a 

g      t    1    ght       f  t    h  Id         b  J    1         t  his  suc- 

th  t  b     p  1 1    d    th  his    wn  fl    t  t :  this 

h         tefhmiflj;  by        elhtan         dth  lel  faut 

m    t        1  by  M       1  h    th  th      wh     t  U      t  as  a 

ki  w  th  g  w  th  t  y  m  k  d  }  t  p  t  Tl  at  our 
S  bib  ligypt      th      G  1        th     gl    1       aises  a 

f  typ        t  ff         iy^tbth    tells  us 

h  1  d  th        t    of  m  g  h  t       rnt         '  That 

P     t        P 1  t    w      g  of  J    1       th  t  8       ur  was 

b      ght        J  dgm    t  b  f       hi  d  ly  h  d  m  ed  and 
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orucified : '  this  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.  '  That  many  miraculous 
cures  and  works  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were 
wrought  by  tim  : '  this  is  confessed  by  Julian  the  apostate,  Por- 
phyry, and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not  only  Pagans,  but  professed 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity.  '  That  our  Saviour 
foretold  several  things  whioh  came  to  pass  according  to  his  pre 
dictions  ;'  this  waa  attested  by  Phlegon  in  his  annals,  aa  we  are 
assured  by  the  learned  Origen  against  Celsus.  '  That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miraculous  darkness  and 
a  great  earthquake:' this  is  recorded  by  the  same  Pblegon  the 
Trallian,  who  was  likewise  a  Pagan  and  freeman  to  Adrian  the 
emperor.  We  may  here  observe,  that  a  native  of  Trallium, 
which  was  not  situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Palestine,  might 
very  probably  bo  informed  of  such  remarkable  events  as  had 
passed  among  the  Jews  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own 
times,  since  several  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, might  have  reoeived  a  confused  report  of  our  Saviour  be- 
fore his  oruoifision,  and  probably  lived  within  the  shako  of  the 
earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of  the  eolipse,  which  are  recorded  by 
this  author.  '  That  Christ  was  worshipped  as  a  god  among  the 
Christians  ;  that  they  would  rather  sufEor  death  than  blaspheme 
him ;  that  they  received  a  sacrament,  and  by  it  entered  into  a 
TOW  of  abstaining  from  sin  and  wickedness,'  conformable  to  the 
advice  given  by  St.  Paul ;  '  that  they  had  private  assemblies  of 
worship,  and  used  to  join  together  in  hymns  : '  this  is  the  account 
which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  Christianity  in  his  days,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  agrees  in  all  its 
circumstances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the  first 
state  of  Christianity  after  the  cnioifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
'  That  St.  Peter,  whose  miracles  are  many  of  them  recorded  ir 
holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful  works,'  is  owned  by  Julian  the 
apostate,  who  therefore  represents  him  as  a  great  magician,  and 
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one  who  had  in  his  possesaion  a  boob  of  magicul  gecrets  left  him 
by  our  Saviour.  '  That  t!  e  dev  Is  or  ev  1  sp  r  ts  were  Buhjeot  to 
them,'  we  may  learn  fro  ii  Po  phj  y  who  objects  to  Chr  st  an  Ij 
that  since  Jeans  had  b  ^nu  tt  be  wo  h  pped  ^sculaj  us  a  d 
tlie  rest  of  the  gods  did  no  m  e  CO  verse  w  fh  men  N  y  C  1 
sua  himself  affirms  the  same  th  ng  n  effect  when  he  ay  ti  at  tl  a 
power  which  seemed  to  re  de  o  Chr  st  ans  poeel  Itoatle 
uao  of  certain  names,  and  the  nv  cat  n  of  erta  d  mon  0 
gen  remarks  on  this  passage  that  the  auth  r  lo  btl  s  1  t  at 
those  Christians  who  put  to  fl  ght  ev  1  p  r  ts  and  he  led  th  e 
who  were  possessed  with  them  a  f  ct  wh  h  1  ad  be  n  ott  n  a  e 
and  which  he  himself  had  seen,  as  he  declares  in  another  part  of 
hih  discourse  against  Celsua.  But  at  the  same  time  ho  assures 
us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the  use  of  no  other 
name  but  that  of  Jesus,  to  which  were  added  several  passages  ir. 
his  history,  but  uothing  like  any  invocation  to  demons. 

Ill  Celsua  was  sn  hard  set  with  the  report  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  the  confident  attestations  concerning  him,  that 
thjugh  he  often  intimates  ho  did  not  believe  tham  to  be  true,  yet 
knowing  he  might  be  ailenr  ed  m  such  in  answer,  provides  him- 
self with  another  retreat,  when  beaten  out  of  this ;  namely,  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  migician  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of 
so  many  thousands  at  two  different  times  witli  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  to  the  migi(,a!  feasts  of  those  Egyptian  impostors,  who 
would  present  their  spectatois  with  visionary  entertainments  that 
had  in  them  neither  substance  nor  reality :  which,  by  the  way,  is 
to  suppose  that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multitude  were  filled  by 
an  apparition,  or  strengthened  and  refreshed  with  shadows, 
lie  knew  very  well,  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  and 
actors,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  in  these  two  miiirle'?,  tliit  it  was 
impossible  to  refute  such  multitudes,  who  had  doubtkss  suffi- 
ciently spread  the  fame  of  them,  and  was,  tliti  efori,,  in  this  place 
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forced  to  resort  to  the  other  solution,  that  it  waa  done  by  magic. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  so 
maoy  thousand  eye-witnesses  was  a  forgery  of  Christ's  disciples, 
and  therefore  supposing  them  to  be  eye-witnosses,  he  endoavours 
to  shew  how  they  might  he  deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  actually  seen  them,  were  driven 
to  account  for  tbem  after  the  same  manner  :  for,  to  work  by  ma- 
gic in  the  heathen  way  of  speaking,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
Jews,  to  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Our  Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put 
this  perverse  interpretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  ma- 
lignity of  those  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts  started  such  an  unreasonable  objection,  as  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  declared  not  only  the  guilt,  but  the 
p-inishment  of  so  black  a  crime.  At  the  same  time  he  conde- 
scended to  shew  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  objection  against 
his  miracles,  by  representing  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the 
3    tr    t    n    f  tbo  e  powe  s  to  wh  se  as   stance  th     ene  f 

h      1    t   ne  then  aser  led  them.     An  arg  n  ent  wh   h    f  i  ly 
we  gl    1   rende  s     ho  object  on  so  very  f  volo   s   in  I  s  o  n  lie 
tl  at  we  may  venture  to  call   t  even  blisjh     j     gi  n  t  co    n    n 

se  "^  ull  m  g  0  enl  av  ur  to  draw  off  the  m  n  1  f  men 
f  m  the  worsh  p  wh  ch  w^  pi  d  to  stocks  and  stones  to  g  ve 
tl  cm  an  abhorrence  nt  those  evil  sp  r  ts  who  rejn  ced  a  the  m  st 

el  sac  ficc  and  n  offe  ng  of  the  greatest  mpur  ty  and  n 
h  rt  to  call  upon  mank  nd  to  exert  the  r  wl  ole  strength  n  the 
I  V     an  1  ado  at  on     f  that  o  e  Be  nt,   f  om  wh  n    the;  d  d 

the  r  ex    teace  and  onwhou  only  they  were  tau^lt  to  deienj 

ry  m  me  t  f  r  the  ha^  p  ne  s  nd  cont  uance  of  t  '  W  t 
I     h  s    0  s  of  nig  0  to  1  u  na  ue  our  natures  w  th  eo  n  ns   o 
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f    g  and  all  th     n  tances  of  the  most  extensive  cliarii;  I 

W  uld       1     [  nt   1  ute  to  make  men  soter,  chaste   and 

t  mp  at  and  n  a  w  d  t  produce  that  reformition  whi  h  was 
w  gl  t  n  th  m  1  w  Id  by  those  doctrines  of  our  SdTiour, 
th  t  d  th        at    n  from  his  miracles''     N^risit  josoi 

Htm  th  t        1    p   its  would  enter  into  i  eomtiimti  n 

th    ur  S  t        t     ff  aJl  their  correspondence  and  inter 

w  th  n     k  nd  a  d  t    prevent  any  tor  the  future  fr<im  ad 
d   t    jj  th  u    1       t    th  tes  and  cerem  nies,  which  had  done 

tl  m  m  h  h  ur  W  ee  the  early  effet-t  whieh  Chnstiiut 
ihdnthmd  fmnn  this  particular,  by  that  number  of 
books,  which  wore  filled  with  the  secrets  of  migic  ind  male  a 
saerifi.ee  to  Christianity,  by  the  converts  mentioned  m  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  We  have  litewiae  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
inconsistency  of  our  religion  with  magie  in  the  history  of  the  fa 
mous  Aqiiila.  This  person,  who  was  a  kmsman  of  the  Emperur 
Trajan,  and  likewise  a  man  of  great  leirning,  notwithstanding  he 
had  embraced  Christianity,  could  not  be  brought  off  from  the 
studies  of  magie,  by  the  repeated  admonitioaa  of  his  fellow  ;,hris 
tians :  so  that  at  length  they  expelled  him  their  society  as  r  ither 
chusing  to  lose  the  reputation  of  so  considerable  a  proselyte  than 
communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  such  diik  itid  mfeiual  pnu 
tiees.  Besides,  we  may  observe,  that  lil  the  favourers  of  migio 
were  the  most  professed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  Christian  rpli 
gion.  Not  to  mention  Simon  Magus  and  many  others  I  sbill 
only  take  notice  of  those  two  great  persecutors  of  Christianity 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Julian  the  apostate,  both  of  them  miti 
ated  in  the  mysteries  of  divination,  and  skilled  m  all  the  depth'5 
of  magic.  I  shall  only  add,  that  evil  spirits  cannot  be  suppo&eJ 
to  have  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  whuih  tii 
um])hed  over  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  possessed, 
and  divested   tbnm  of  tlieir  influence  on  mankind  ;  nor  would   T 
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OF      THE      CHB.ISTIA"J      KELIOION.  4!7 

mention  Uiis  particular,  though  it  be  unanimously  reported  by  all 
the  ancient  Christian  authors  :  did  it  not  appear  from  the  authori- 
ties aboye-oited,  that  this  was  a  fact  confessed  by  heathens  them 
selves. 

V.  We  now  see  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan  testimonies  may 
be  produced  for  all  tnose  remarkable  passages,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  them :  and,  indeed,  of  several,  that,  I  believe, 
do  more  than  answer  your  expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  esposed  to  public  notoriety.  It  caunot  be 
I  t  d  th  y  should  mention  particulars,  which  were  transacted 
am  ng  t  th  disciples  only,  or  among  some  few  even  of  the  disci- 
pi  s  th  m  Ives ;  such  as  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the 
d  n  h  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  others 
f  th  Ik  nature.  It  was  impossible  for  a  heathen  author  to 
It  th  things ;  because  if  he  had  believed  them,  he  would 
no  I  g  1  ave  been  a  heathen,  and  by  that  means  his  testimony 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  so  much  validity.  Besides,  hiw 
very  report  of  facts  so  favourable  to  Christianity  would  have 
prompted  men  to  say  that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their 
doctrine.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  Heeatseus,  a  famous  G-reek 
historian,  who  had  several  passages  in  his  book  conformalile  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  writers,  which,  when  quoted  by  Jose 
phus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  Lis  heathen 
adversaries  could  give  no  other  answer  to  it,  they  would  need 
suppose  that  Hecatseus  was  a  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had 
jio  other  reason  for  it,  but  because  his  history  gave  greater  author- 
ity to  the  Jewish  than  the  Egyptian  records. 
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SECTION     III. 


I. 

>  a  second  list  of  Pagsi 

■.aulhofi^l 

,0  ^ve  tf«amoD. 

A  passage  com 

*rnfneonrB»vlouTft- 

Dm  a  learned 

Athenian. 

HI, 

flTiin  PBganism  to  OhiletUQltj  m 

nkeahiseyLlenc 

nBnnedaPfieHn. 

rv. 

Of  another  4tl 

iriCanily. 

T. 

Whj- their  coi. 

Torelon,  Instead  of  >reukeaing,  stre 

Dgthens  their  ev 

TL 

Their  belief  to 

fonndsd  at  flist  upon  tbe  pri 

nolple 

fal  Wth. 

VIL 

Their  t<«tlnioii 

lioe  extended  to  sllllK 

1  patHenlsra  ■ 

jfonrBavlonr'a 

TIU. 

A»  related  by  1 

I.  To  this  list  of  heathen  writers,  who  make  mention  of  our 
Saviour,  or  touch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  shall  add 
those  authors  who  were  at  first  heathens,  and  afterwards  convert- 
ed to  Christianity ;  uppn  which  account,  as  I  shall  hero  shew, 
their  testimonies  are  to  be  looked  npon  as  the  more  authentic. 
And  in  this  list  of  evidenoea,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  sucli 
learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Christianity  in  the  three  first 
centuries,  because  those  wore  the  times  in  which  men  had  the  best 
means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
tory, and  because  among  the  great  number  of  philosophers  who 
came  in  afterwards,  under  the  reigns  of  Christian  emperors,  there 
might  bo  several  who  did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

II  Let  U9  now  suppose,  that  a  learned  heathen  writir  who 
lived  within  tiO  jeaia  of  our  8  ivioui  a  crueifision,  after  having 
shewn  that  filae  miracles  weie  generdllv  wiought  in  'ib^curitv 
and  before  few  or  no  witnesses,  epeakiUj;  oi  those  which  wpre 
wrought  by  our  Sa\iunr,  has  the  following  pjasage  "  But  hit. 
woiks  were  always  seen,  because  they  were  true,  they  were  seen 
by  those  who  were  healed,  and  by  those  who  were  raised  from 
the  dead  Nay,  these  persons,  who  were  thus  healed  and  raised, 
were  seen  not  only  it  the  time  of  their  being  hnaled  and  tiised, 
bul  long  afterwards     Nay,  they  were  sten  not  only  all  the  ^hile 
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our  Saviotir  was  upon  earth,  but  survived  after  his  departure  out 
of  ttis  world,  nay  some  of  them  were  living  in  our  days." 

III.  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  attes- 
tation for  the  cause  of  ChristiaBity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand 
of  a  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  These  forementloned  words, 
however,  are  actually  the  words  of  one  who  lived  about  sisty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifision,  and  was  a  famous  philoso- 
pher in  Athens  :  but  it  will  bo  said,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Now  consider  this  matter  impartially,  and  see  Lf  his 
testimony  is  not  much  more  valid  for  that  reason.  Had  he  con- 
tinued a  Pagan  philosopher,  would  not  the  world  have  said  thai 
he  was  not  sincere  in  what  he  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for,  if 
HO,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would  have  embraced  Chris 
tianity  ?  This  was  indeed  the  case  of  this  excellent  man  :  he  had 
80  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and 
the  excellency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and  was  so  en- 
tirely convinced  of  both,  that  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  died  a 
martyr. 

IV.  Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  at  the  same  time, 
famed  for  his  learning  and  wisdom,  but  converted  to  Christianity. 
As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  perused  and  approved  the 
apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  is  the  passage  just  now  cited,  he 
joined  with  him  in  an  apology  ot  his  own,  to  the  same  emperor, 
on  the  same  subject.  This  apology,  though  now  lost,  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Ado  Viennensis,  A.  1>.  870,  aud  highly  esteemed 
by  the  most  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author  witnesses.  It 
must  have  contained  great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  because  in  it  he  asserted  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in  the  proof  of  hia 
miracles. 

v.  I  do  allow  that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  is  not  so  ac- 
neptable  and  unquestioned  a^i  evidence  'ii  facts,  which  make  for 
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the  advancement  of  Lis  own  party.  But  we  must  consider  tliat, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  persons,  to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  aif 
opposite  party,  till  they  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  very 
facts  which,  thej  report.  They  bear  evidence  to  a  history  In  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  which  history  was  thoir  motive 
to  embrace  Christianity.  They  attest  facts  which  they  had 
heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found 
reason  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  have  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

TI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  Christian  parents,  and 
trained  up  in  the  profession  of  that  religion  from  a  cliild,  he  gen- 
erally guides  himself  by  the  rules  of  Ch  t  f  th  n  believing 
what  is  delivered  by  the  Evangelists ;  b  t  th  1  n  d  Pagans 
of  anticLuity,  before  they  became  Christ         w  ly  guided  by 

the  common  rules  of  historical  faith  :  th  t  th  y  mini.d  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  m  t  w  th  men  fame, 

tradition,  and  the  writings  of  those  persons  who  related  them, 
together  with  the  number,  coucurrence,  veracity,  and  piivito 
characters  of  those  persons  ;  and  being  convinced,  upon  all  jc 
counts,  that  they  had  the  same  reason  to  believe  the  history  of 
ovx  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which  they  themseh  es 
were  not  actually  eye-witnesses  they  were  bound  by  all  the  rules 
of  historical  faith,  and  of  right  reason  to  give  credit  to  this  his 
tory.  This  they  did  accordingly  and  m  eonsej^uenee  of  it  pub 
lished  the  same  truths  themseh  es  suffered  many  affl  ctions  and 
very  often  death  itself,  in  the  issertion  of  thorn  When  T  say, 
that  an  historical  belief  of  the  acts  of  our  Siviour  induced  these 
learned  Pagans  to  embrace  bis  doctnnc,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it  is  the  esoclloncy 
of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  piiphoLies,  the  miracles  of  hia 
disciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  sjfitiiugs  ot 
their  followers,  with  other  eoneideraHons  of  the  same  nature    but 
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ffhateyor  other  coIlaj«ral  arguments  wronglit  moro  or  less  witb 
philosophers  of  that  nge,  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  hii^tory 
of  our  Saviour  was  one  motive  with  every  iaew  convert,  and  that 
upon  which  all  others  tumocl,  as  being  the  very  basis  and  fouii' 
dation  of  Christianity. 

Til.  To  this  I  TOust  further  add,  that  as  we  have  already 
seen  many  particular  facts  which  are  recorded  in  holy  writ, 
attested  by  particular  Pagan  authors :  the  testimony  of  those  I 
am  now  going  to  produce,  extends  to  tho  whole  history  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  that  continued  series  of  actions,  which  are  related 
of  him  and  his  disciples  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Till.  Thia  evidently  appears  from  their  quotatious  out  of 
the  Evangelists,  for  the  confirmatioo  of  any  doctrine  or  account 
of  our  blessed  Savionr,  Nay,  a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who 
examined  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  in  another 
view,  refers  to  several  passages  in  Irenseus,  TertiJlian,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  he  plainly  shows 
that  each  of  these  early  writers  ascribe  to  the  four  Evangelists 
by  name  their  respective  histories;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
room  for  doubting  of  their  belief  ia  the  history  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  I  shall  only  add,  that  three  of  the 
five  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were  PagaDS  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inquisitive 
e  of  heathen  learning  and  philosophy. 


_.._.  . . ;  yet  the  preposition  in  is  made  to  dapend  on  both 

lioae  adjettivea.     The  better  way  had  been  to  put  it  thua — s>  Wiay  wer* 
ill  uf  them  very  iac|uisitive  men  aud  deep  in,  iio. 
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SECTION    IV. 

L  Clmrsotet  of  His  Umes  In  whkli  the  Clirtstta  religion  was  propflgatod: 

IL  Andofmanywhoembmoedlt, 

IIL  Thnje  emiuent  snd  early  Instances. 

IV.  Multitudes  of  learoed  men  mHo  came  OTor  ta  it 

V.  Belief  Ln  our  aajlonr's  bistotj',  the  flrat  motive  tu  tlicit  conTsrslon, 

TL  The  names  of  sevonil  Pagan  pMloBOphors,  who  wore  OhriaUan  oonvorts. 

I.  It  happ  d  y  I  d  t  ally  to  th  li  t  th 
Christian  relig  tl  t  d  1  1 1  k  t  th  1  k  11  to 
rate  ages  of  the  ff  Id  b  t  t  wt  t  d  w 
at  their  height  d  h  th  w  m  wh  m  d  t  th 
busineBS  of  the  1  t  h  ft  th  1  ft  th  1 
opinions  of  pliil  pli  d  w  th  d  ti  th 
end,  aad  chief  h  pj  m         f     as  hi  t 

II.  Several     f  th  th      f           h       th  y  h  d      f         1 
themselves  of         &  htyd                dwtlpj 
diced  minds  th     d    t  dm                f  h      I      i!           d 
foUowers,   wer              t  k        d                    J    th  t   th  y  i     f        d 
themselves  of  th  t        t  tw  th  tandi  g  by  th     p    f 

that  juncture  of  t  m  th  y  b  d    f     wit      11  th     j  1                i 

this  life,  renou      d  11  th                  f       b  t                    d 

nninterrupted       ur  f              t              1       j       d  th         I         t 

public  hatred  and  t  mi  t  t        ft               f    II  k    d        d  t 
death  itself. 

III.  Of  th  t  w  m  y  k  th  th  Iv  t 
to  Christianity  wh  h  f  th  m  m  mb  f  te 
famous  for  its  w    1  anil           j,      J      ph  tl    A   m  tl 

of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  Dionysms  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus, 
aud  Flavins  Clemens  of  the  Roman  senate ;  nay,  at  the  time  of 

"  Fnnndmtially  to — rather,  for.  _  . ,       ,  j.        a  n 

*■  Notmihstanding—tkes  bid.  He  had  just  awd  ;  thai  Bed,  md  there- 
fore to  avoid  an  nngraeefal  repetition,  he  omits  that  aftw  natim..Waiidi.ng, 
whioh  retrnlarly  requires  to  be  followed  bj  the  ooniunolion,  that. 

•  Tktite  three— who  each  of  them  aiaa— carelessly  expresBed,  loi— eacA 
<i/  whom  vNU. 
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Ills  death,  consul  of  Rome.  These  tliree  were  so  thoroughlj 
satisfied  of  the  truth  o£  the  Oliristisin  religion,  that  tlio  first  of 

them,  aeoording  to  all  the  reports  of  antijjuity,  diod  a  martjr  for 

it ;  as  did  the  second,  unless  ive  dishelieve  Aristides,  his  fellow- 
cifizen  and  contemporary ;  and  the  third,  as  we  are  informed 
both  hy  Bomaa  and  Christian  authors. 

IV.  Among  those  innumerahle  multitudes,  who  in  tnost  of 
the  knowa  nations  of  the  world  eame  over  to  Christianity  at  its 
first  appearance,  we  may  he  sure  there  were  great  numhera  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  beside  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
Christian  records,  who  without  douht  took  care  to  examine  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  before  they  would  leave  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  one 
that  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from  the  allurements  of  this 
n  !    t     hj    tth  m  t  J  th       t      U        d  hi 

t      T    t  11        t  11     th     B  g  th  t  th  p 

t  Imtb  mp  thpl  td 

t      f  J  d     t        w        fill  !  w  th  Ch     t  A      b 

t    th  t  m        f  tl     ti      1 1     t       d  1  t        gr 

nmr  h  to  1  wj         phy  ph  1      pi         dp 

th         tmtthyhlb  flftkpth  t 

th    Ch     t  lig 

V    Wi  m  tl    t  t  tl       h       t     d  d      t  th 

ughly     fmthml  fthhtyfthtp  h 

d     t  t  y    ml         d      f       1  t  t  h 

p       pt     p^ictr  dhwgd  w       th      fftwhhthy 

J-     d      d         tl      w    Id         h  Id   h        t  mpt  1   m       to 

kn     1  d^    h  m      th       Gf   I      d  S       ur  h  t  th      b  mg  firmly 
P         d  d    f  th    m       I     h    w      ght       1  th    m     y    tt    t  t 

f  his  d  wh    h  w        t    t     m  f  w  th        th     h    t    y 

of  his  life.  This  was  the  ground-work  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole  superstructure  sunk  with  it      Tliia 
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point,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  as  reeordecl 
by  the  Evangelists,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted  in  the 
writings  of  those,  who  from  Pagan  philosophers  became  Christian 
authors,  anil  who,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked 
upou  as  of  the  Btrongest  collateral  testimony  for  the  truih  of 
what'  is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

VI  Besides  innumerable  authors  that  are  lost,  we  have  vhe 
Tindfiubted  names,  works,  or  fragments,  of  several  Pagan  philoso 
phers,  which  s!»ew  them  to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  uncon- 
verted heathen  authors  of  tho  ago  in  which  they  Jived.  If  we 
look  into  the  greatest  nurseries  of  learning  ia  those  ages  of  the 
world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionysius,  Quadratus,  Aristide.*, 
Athenagoras;  and  in  Alesandria,  Dionysius,  Clemens,  Ammo- 
nius,  Arnobius,  and  Anatolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen , 
though  his  father  was  a  Christian  martyr,  he  became,  without  all 
controversy,  the  most  learned  and  able  philosopher  of  his  age,  by 
his  education  at  Alesandria,  in  that  famous  seminary  of  arts  and 


»  And  who,  Irg  reason  of  their  converiion,  are  in  be  looked  -upon  as  of  tlte 
Hrongeat  eollaierat  teslitiiotty  for  the  truih  of  what,  &c.  It  should  either 
be — oa  ^ving  the  strongest  eultatertd  testimony  to — or  elae — whose  eonver- 
uott  is  to  be  looked  vpoii  as  of  tlie  strongest  collateral  lestifitany,  for  tlie 
truth,  iJiE, — ^i.  e.  as  an  instance  oi  the  strongest  collateral  teatimoiLj  Ihit 
can  be  bronght  for  the  truth. — Tlii»  way  of  HxpreBaiou  ia  aometimes  useJ, 
liiough  very  el  ' 
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SECTION 

V. 

L  Tbeleirn^Pii^iuishndmeiiDs 

sndopportunitii 

;6  0finfi 

unitag  thcn,wlT,3  ot 

ofonrSaviQBr'sUewiry; 

Iir.  Th. 

9  chsractetB,  sulTerliigB, 

IV.  An. 

a  miracles  of  tlie  persons  wh 

lo  puhlished  It. 

V.  He 

w  tlieBO  tot  ipoatles  pcrpcti 

lated  tbetr  tmdi 

liODpbj 

ordatnhig  ] 

persons  I. 

TI.  Ho. 

IT  their  SBCcessors  In  tbs  thr 

en  first  Mntarlei 

/edlhelr  tradition 

VIL  Thi 

rive  tMa  traditi. 

unftom 

Christ,  lo  t 

heeudof 

TIIL  Foi 

ir  eminent  Cbrielims  thst 

wssively  t 

0  the  yei 

Lord25i. 

IX.  Till 

6  fiiitb  of  Iho  jbnr  sbove-moi 
the  East,  of  the  West,  and 

of  Egypt. 

the«.n 

lewlUithat 

otlheeh 

X,  in 

,  who  brings  na 

fear  318,  an 

d  that  m. 

1(513  might  he  added  in  >a  flh^  and  *ort 

slon. 

XL  WLrtholradidonoftheO,™ 

sge.  proved  fl«m  the  cnnve 

im  the  manner  of  loiUsUng 

men  Into  thar  r 

■ellglon. 

im  the  correspondooce  betw 

XIV.  From  the  loDg  ILvea  of  aayeral 

of  Christ'a  disoiplea,  of  ■ 

™hi=h  two  i 

Dslances. 

I.  It  nowj  therefore,  onlj  remains  to  consider,  wLetlier  these 
learoed  men  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informiiig  themselves 
of  the  trutt  of  our  Saviour's  history ;  for  unless  this  point  can 
be  made  out,  their  testimonies  will  appear  invalid,  and  their  in- 
quiries ineffectual. 

II  As  to  this  point,  we  must  consider,  that  many  thousands 
had  seen  the  trajisaotions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  and  that  many 
hundred  thousands  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  were  actually  eye-witnesses.  I  shall  only 
mention  among  these  eye  witnesses  the  twelve  apostles,  to  whom 
wo  must  add  8t.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this  high 
ofSee,  though  many  other  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  had 
also  their  share  in  the  publishing  this  wonderful  history.  We 
learn  from  the  ancient  records  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  tjip 
apostles  and  disciples  made  it "  the  express  business  of  their  livesi. 


Mnde'ii — tliat  ia— -lAa  ptMuM'ig  of  thU  loonder/ul  story — oliKi 
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travelled  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  WDrH  and  in  all  places 
gathered  multitudes  about  them  toacpiint  them  with  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  their  crucified  Master  Anl  ludccl  were  all 
Ohristian  records  of  these  proceedings  entirely  lo  t  as  many 
have  heen,  the  effect  plainly  evmceo  the  truth  of  them  for  hDW 
else  during  the  apostles  lives  could  Christiinity  have  spread  it 
self  with  such  amazing  progress  througl  the  several  aati  ns  of 
the  Roman  empire?  how  coull  it  fly  like  lightning  •ind  carry 
conviction  with  it,  from  one  end  ot  the  eirth  t  j  the  other  ' 


III.  Heathens,  therefore,  of  ever>  a^o  ses 

anl  qial  tj    bmi 

in  the  most  different  climates,  and  hied  up  u 

nder  the  mo't  dit 

ferent  institutions,  wh      th  y     w  m       f  p! 

cnse  w  tho  it  the 

help  of  learning,  arm  d  w  th  [  t               d 

urij,e  instead     f 

wealth,  pomp,  or  powe        p                  th       1 

8  those  excellent 

doctrines  of  morality  wh   h  th  y  t     ylt 

delivered  to  them 

from  our  Saviour,  ave           that  th  y  h  d 

hia  mirides  d  ir 

iQg  Lis  life,  and  conve     d  w  th  h  m    ft     h 

i  ath  ;  when,  I  say, 

they  saw  no  suspicion    fill      d  t       h 

worldly  interest. 

in  their  behaviour  and                 t            d  th  t 

hey  submitted  to 

the  most  ignominious      d          1  d    th         b 

than  retract  their 

testimony,  or  even  be     1     t        m  tt       wh    ) 

li  they  were  to  pub- 

lish  by  their  Saviour's     [        1      mm     1  th 

was  no  reason  to 

doubt  of  the  veracity    f  th       t    t   wh   h  tl 

related,  or  of  the 

divine  mission  in  which  th  y  w           1 1  T  d 

IV.  But  even  th        m  t          f     f    th 

ur  Saviour  would 

Qot  have  been  auffici    1 1   h       b     ght   b 

t  in  so  few  years 

such  an  incredible  ni  mb        f                       h 

d  not  the  apostles 

heen  able  to  exhibit  at  U  f,      t     p      f      f  th 

truths  which  they 

taught.      A  few  perso        f           d              d  1 

p   cd  country  could 

not  have  filled  the  wo  Id  w  th  b  I             h  d 

they  not  shown  «n- 

doubted  oredentials  from  th    d         p          wh 

ent  them  on  such 

a  message.    Accordingly  w          as  ui    1  tb  t 

tbey  were  invented 
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with  the  power  of  working  miraolea,  which  was  'ihe  most  short  and 
the  moat  oonvinoing  argument  that  could  be  produced,  and  the 
only  one  that  waa  adapted  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  the 
capacities  of  the  wise  ancl  ignorant,  and  could  overcome  evei'y 
cavil  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  that  our 
Saviour  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  those  who  tlieraselvea  often  did  the  same  miracles,  in 
their  presence,  and  in  his  name  I  Could  any  reasonable  person 
imagine,  that  God  Almighty  would  arm  men  with  such  powers  to 
authorize  a,  lie,  and  establish  a  religion  iu  the  world  which  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  or  that  evil  spirits  would  lend  them  such  an  effeo- 
tual  assistance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

V.  When  the  apostles  Lad  formed  many  assemblies  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  Pagan  world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  that,  upon  their  departure,  the  momorj  of  what 
they  had  related  might  not  perish,  they  appointed  out  of  these 
new  converts,  meo  of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
lives,  to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies,  and  to  inculcate 
without  ceasing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  these 


VI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  those  substitutes  to  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  some  other 
person  of  eminence  for  hia  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a 
member  of  the  same  church,  who,  after  his  decease,  waa  followed 
by  another  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  means  the  suooession 
was  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irenieus  informs  us, 
that  every  church  preserved  a  catalogue  of  its  biahopa  in  the  order 
that  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  (for  an  example)  produces 
the  catalogue  of  those  who  governed  the  church  of  Kome  in  that 
character,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  persona,  though  but  at  a 
very  small  remove  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

Indeed,  the  lists  of  bishopa,  which  are  come  down  to  na  in 
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other  churches,  are  generally  filled  with  greater  numbers  tbac 
one  would  expect.  But  the  sueceasion  was  quick  in  the  three 
first  centuries,  because  the  bishop  very  often  ended  in  the  martyr ; 
for  when  a  persecution  arce  in  any  place  the  first  fury  of  it  t  U 
uj  on  this  order  of  holy  men,  who  ahun  Untly  testified  by  tl  it 
deaths  and  sufterm^s  th^t  they  did  net  undertake  these  cfiices 
out  of  any  tempoitl  views  that  they  were  sincere  ivu,.  satisfied  m 
the  belief  of  what  they  taught  and  thit  they  fiimij  adhered  t 
what  they  hal  receive!  fr  m  the  ape  ties  as  laying  down  th  r 
lives  in  the  same  hope  and  upon  the  same  principles  Nont  e  ii 
be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  ot  their  own  happiness  as  to 
expire  m  torment  andhaaaid  their  eternity  to  support  my  tiiilet, 
and  inventions  of  their  own  or  any  forgeries  of  thiir  pre  lece^^soss 
who  hid  piesided  m  the  same  churLh  and  which  might  lave  been 
easily  detected  by  the  tradition  of  thit  particular  chi  ri^h  as  w  11 
as  lythe  concurnng  testimony  of  others  To  this  juip  u  I 
think  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  was  not  a  single  miityr 
among  those  many  heietica  who  disagreed  with  tit  ajostcli  1 
church  and  introduced  several  wild  an  1  absurd  notions  mto  the 
doofnnes  of  Ghnstianity  Tbty  durst  not  stake  their  prese  t 
and  future  happ  ness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaf,uiations  anJ 
did  not  only  stun  j  eroeLntion  but  aflirn  ed  that  it  w  as  unnecea 
fcarj  foi  their  foUoweis  to  beir  tl  e  relig  jn  throuf.1  s  i  h  terj 
tnals 

VII  We  may  fairly  reckon  that  this*firsf  age  of  ip  otleD 
and  disciples  with  that  second  generation  of  many  wlo  were 
ti  eir  immediate  coniert^  extended  itself  to  tie  middle  of  thi, 
second  century  and  that  several  of  the  third  ^eiie  at  n  fr  m 
f  1  et>e  last  ment  onei?  whi  h  was  but  the  fifth  from  Chiisl 
eoQlmued  to  the  end  of  the  thid  century  Did  we  know  the 
ages  and  numbeia  ol  the  members  in  every  particular  cbuich, 
which  was  planted  by  the  apostles,  I  doubt  not  hut  in  most  of 
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them  there  might  be  found  five  persons,  who  in  a  continued  series 
would  reach  through  tbese  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
the  265th  from  the  death  of  our  Sayiour. 

"\  III    Am    g  th     000  mt     f  th  y  f  w      t    f 

hi    m  It  t  d      wh     h  d       b    (rfd  Ch     t       ty  I    1    U       gl 
t  f       p  m       t  f     th       1         th      w   tmg        d  th 

ff  th  t  w  ly        t  mp  d  b 

d  f  t    th    J         f         L    d    51      St  J  h        h    w 

h    b  1      d  1      pi         1  1  th  t      t  m  t  Ij  w  th 

S       ur  !     d  til  A        D  m   100      P  Ij      r   wl    w      tl     d 
pi     f  St  J  1    ,      d  h  d  1  w  th    th         f  th      p    tl 

and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Dom  10"  th  iigh  his 
life  was  shortened  by  martyidom  Iran'eu"  who  was  the  dia 
ciple  of  Polycarp,  and  had  conversed  with  many  of  the  immedi'ite 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  lived  at  the  lowest  coinputatim  of  his 
ago,  till  the  year  202,  when  he  was  likewise  eut  oft  by  martjr 
dom;  in  which  year  the  great  Ongen  was  aipointod  legent  ot 
the  oatechetic  school  in  Alestndria  and  as  he  was  tlic  miracle 
of  that  age,  for  industry,  learning  ind  philoa  pby  he  was  looke  I 
upon  as  the  champion  of  Chnstianty  till  the  ^eir  2  4  when  if 
he  did  not  suffer  martyrdom,  is  some  thmk  he  di  1  ho  was  cer 
tainly  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  it  as  appeirs  in  the  nhole  coui  c 
of  his  lifo  and  writings  ;  nay,  he  hi!  ften  been  put  U  the  tcr 
ture,  and  had  undergone  trials  worse  tlian  death  A^  he  con 
versed  with  the  most  eminent  Christians  of  lis  time  n  Ii<gjpt, 
and  in  the  east,  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  heiesy 
Slid  heathenism,  and  left  behind  him  several  dii<i  pies  of  great 
fame  and  learning,  there  is  no  question  but  there  were  consider 
able  numbers  of  those  who  knew  him  nnd  hid  been  )  is  hearers, 
scholars,  or  proselytes,  that  lived  tdl  the  end  ot  the  thud  cen 
tury,  and  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  tha  Grieit 

IX.  It  is  evident  to  those,  who  reaS   [hi,  1  \es  ai  d  nr  tii  ^s 
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of  Polycarp,  Irensous,  and  Origen,  that  these  three  fatLera  be- 
lieved the  aeooTinta  which  are  giyeo  of  our  Saviour  in  the  four 
evangelists,  and  had  ucdoiihted  arguments,  that  not  only  St  John, 
but  mahj  others  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  published  the  same 
accounts  of  him.  To  wHieh  we  must  subjoin  this  further  remark, 
that  what  was  believed  by  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  was  like- 
wise the  belitif  of  the  main  body  of  Christians  in  those  successive 
ages  when  they  flourished ;  since  Polyearp  oannot  but  bo  looked 
upon,  if  we  consider  the  respect  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  eastern  churches  iu  this  particular,  Irenseus  of 
tlie  western  upon  the  same  aecouat,  and  Origen  of  those  estab- 
lished in  Egypt. 

X.  To  these  I  might  add  Paul,  the  famous  hermit,  who  re- 
tired from  the  Decian  persecution  five  or  sis  years  before  Ori- 
gan's death,  and  lived  till  the  year  343.  I  have  only  discovered 
one  of  those  channels  by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might 
be  conveyed  pure  and  unadultoratod,  through  those  several  ages 
that  produced  those  Pagan  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  I 
make  use  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history.  Some  or 
other  of  these  philosophers  came  into  the  Christian  faith  during 
its  infancy,  in  the  several  periods  of  these  three  first  centuries, 
when  they  had  such  means  of  informing  themselves  in  all  the 
particulars  o£  oui  Saviour's  history.  I  must  further  add,  that 
tliough  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrs,  I 
might  find  out  others  among  those  names  which  are  still  esiant, 
that  delivered  down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  suoeessivo 
tradition,  till  the  whole  Roman  empire  became  Christian ;  as 
tliere  is  no  question  but  numberless  aeries  o£  witnesses  might 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  order,  and  in  as  short  a  chain,  and 
tliat  perhaps  in  every  single  church,  had  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  most  eminent  primitive  Christians  been  transmitted  to  us  with 
the  like  certainty. 
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XI  But  to  give  this  consideration  mote  force,  we  must  take 
notice,  that  tlie  tradition  of  tlie  first  ages  of  Cliristianity  had 
several  circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  which  made  it  more  authen- 
''  th  y  h  t  d"f  ■  y  th  g  f  th  w  Id  Th 
Ch      t  wh        rr    d   th  lig         tJ        gh         m     y  1 

d  p    t      1     p  t  w  oe        tly     mf    t    j^      d      J 

p    t  th  th  tl  mpl        1  h   t    \    f         S 

d  h       1     tl  It  w       th         b]     t        t       ly    f  th  1 

mhl       b  t     f  th       p       t  t       d  t  0 

g  yTt        whld      thecd       tydsL 

th  ir  il    t  ff         1  bj    t        I  d    d  wL         1  a      w 

w  rnt     th  1  t        d   fl  h  d         1      th    I 

t    t         f  th      mp  m         th     jjht        d  d 

H   y  w,  f  11    f        1       ff       ,  b  t       th    tl        fi    t  001  tu 

f  Oh     t       ty  m       wh      mb         1  th         ligion,  had  given 
plltl  t       t         thwld       lUdna  perpetual  pro- 

itfth  t  tk  ghwn  they  might   be 

11  d  t     t         th  t  th  y  h  d  1     I     1      t    t  Ik  of  but  the  life 
ddt  ftht!  J  hh  fheir  hope,  their 

m    t  and  th       gl    y      ^^  t  therefore  imagine, 

ti    t   th        w  gl     P  d  J  degree  of  age  or 

dt  hhdthddpti  ibove  a  thousand 

t  h     1  f      U  th    p    t      1         f  S     iour's  birth,  life, 

a    th         IT      t  d 

XII  E  p        Uy   f  w  1       th  t  tl    y      uld  not  then  be 
d       <ht         tUthyhd       dg       several  eiamina- 

t  P  fpy         wlflkdlly  into  the  church 

dur    g  th    th        fit        t  bl  g  d  to  pass  througli 

yptitt  dg  tt  account  of  their 

[h        ybf        thyw  Imttdtb  ptism.      Aud  as 

f     th       wh    w       1  f  Ch     t       p        t      nd  had  been  baI^ 

tdinth  f  thyw       wththlk     are  prepared  and 
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Aisciplinod  f  fi  ma     n  wh   h    hey  could  not  arrive  at,  till 

tiiey  were  found  p  n  xan  na  n  tave  made  a  suffioieut  pro- 
{■less  in  t!ie  kn  w    d       f  Ct       a 

XIII,  We  miist  further  observe,  that  there  was  not  only  in 
those  times  tiis  religious  conversation  among  private  CIiriBtians, 
but  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  churches  that  were 
established  by  the  apostles  or  thoir  successors,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world.  If  any  new  doctrine  was  started,  or  any  fact  re- 
ported of  our  Saviour,  a  strict  inc[uiry  was  made  among  the 
churches,  especially  those  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
whether  they  had  received  any  such  doctrine  or  account  of  our 
Saviour,  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  or  the  tradition  of  those 
Christians,  who  had  preceded  the  present  members  of  the  churches 
which  were  thus  consulted.  By  this  means,  when  any  novelty 
was  published,  it  was  immediitelj  detected  and  censured. 

XIY.  St  John,  who  lived  so  m^ny  years  after  our  Saviour, 
was  appealed  to  m  these  emergencies  as  the  living  orade  of  tlio 
church;  and  as  his  ord  testimony  lasted  the  fii'-t  century,  many 
have  observed  that,  by  a  particulai  providence  of  God,  several  of 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of  the  early  converts  of  his  religion, 
lived  to  a  ver)  great  age,  that  thev  might  personially  convey  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  those  times,  which  were  very  remote  from 
the  first  publication  of  it  Of  these,  besides  St.  John,  we  have 
a  remarkable  inst  ince  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  seventy 
sent  forth  hj  our  Saviour,  to  publish  the  gospel  before  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Lord.  This  venerable  person, 
who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears  our  Saviour's  propheoy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  presided  over  the  church  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memorable  siege,  and 
drew  his  congregation  out  of  those  dreadful  and  unparalleled  ca- 
lamities which  befel  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our 
Saviour  had  given,  when  they  should  see  Jerusalem  encompassed 
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with  armies,  and  tlie  Roman  standards,  or  abomination  ( f  desola- 
tion, set  np.  He  lived  till  tte  year  of  our  Lord  107,  when  he 
waa  martyred  under  tlie  etnpei'Or  Trajan. 


SECTION     VI. 
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rrom  the  onlfo 
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Eemnla  wljioh 

blBtorjofour 

Sttviour. 

I,  Thus  fer  we  see  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprize 
themselTes  from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour's  history.  They  could  hear  in  every  church  planted  in 
every  distant  part  of  the  earth,  the  account  wiich  was  there 
received  and  preserved  among  thoiu,  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 
They  could  learn  the  names  and  characters  of  those  first  mission- 
aries  that  hrought  to  them  these  accounts,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  God  Almighty  attested  tbeir  reports.  But  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to 
secure  their  accounts  of  him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not 
only  set  aside  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  but  appropriated  certain  days  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  those  facts  which  they  had  related  eoneeniing  him.  The 
first  day  of  the  week,  was  in  all  its  returns,  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  his  resurrection,  as  the  devotional  exercises  adapted  to  Friday 
and  Saturday,  were  to  denote  to  all  ages,  that  he  was  crucified  on 
the  one  of  those  days,  and  that  he  rested  in  the  grave  on  tho 
"tiier.  You  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  several  of  the  annual 
Vol.    II— 19. 
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fest  vah  Dst  tuted  hy  the  apostles  themselves  or  at  fu  the  t  by 
ther  m  ed  ate  successors  n  memory  of  the  n  ost  mpoitaat 
avio  r  a  h  st  ry  to  wh  eh  we  mnst  add  tho 
id  hy  our  I  r  1  h  mself  and  many  of  thoae 
s  wh  cli  ohti  lie  1  n  the  mo  t  arlj  i  me  of 
are  to  he  regarded  is  otand  ng  arks  of  h 
fact  as  were  del  vered  by  those  who  were  eye-w  tn  s  es  to  then 
and  wh  h  were  c  ntr  ved  w  th  gieat  w  dom  to  last  tdl  t  n  o 
aho  Id  be  no  nore  The  e  w  thout  any  other  means  m  gl  t 
have  n  some  meas  re  conyeyed  to  po  ter  ty  the  n  en  ory  of 
Be\eT  1  t  ansaet  o  i  n  tl  e  h  story  of  our  ^av  lu  as  tl  ey  n 
related  b\  h  a  d  pies  At  lea^t  tl  e  reison  of  the  ms  t 
t  on  tho  Tgh  th  y  m  ght  he  to  gotten  a  d  obat  ired  by  a  lo  ir 
course  of  ye'irs  u!  1  not  b  t  be  ery  well  known  hv  tho  e  wl  o 
1  ved  m  the  three  fl  at  cent  r  es  and  a  meana  of  nfoni  n_  Le 
nj  t  e  Pagans  ii  the  t  uth  of  our  Sav  our  a  hiato  y  th'it 
b   n^  the  ^ew  n  wl     I  I  an  to  cona  ler  them 

II  B  t  lest  such  a  trad  t  on  though  g  iirlel  ly  s  y 
exped  enta  shouli  wear  o  t  by  the  le  ^th  of  t  me  the  1  u 
evangel  sts  w  th  a  about  fifty  o  ao  Tl  odoret  tflir  ub  thirty 
yewa  after  our  Sa  ^our  s  dcatl  wh  le  the  emory  of  h  s  aot  o  s 
was  tre  h  aiu  ng  tlie  n  eons  gned  to  w  n^  that  h  story  wl  k 
for  some  yea  s  h  d  been  pubh  he!  oulj  by  the  m  th  of  the 
ipost  tta  and  d  so  pies  The  fu  the  oona  d  it  on  of  these  holy 
penmen  w  II  f  11    nde    inother  p  it  of  th     d  scourse 

III  It  w  II  be  R  fli  ont  to  obs  rve  here  that  n  the  af,e 
wh  eh  succeed  d  tl  e  apostles  any  of  the  u  n  e  1  ate  d  ae  jles 
sent  or  a  r  ed  n  peraon  the  bo  ka  of  the  four  evangel  ats 
wh  h  hid  leen  wr  tten  by  ipo  tl  s  r  at  lea  t  ajpro  el  ly 
then  t  most  of  the  ehu  ch  s  nh  h  they  had  planted  n  the 
1  ffe  ent  pa  ts  <"€  the  world  Th  s  was  done  w  th  ao  much  d  1 
gence  that  when  Pantaenu'  a  man  of  great  lewn  ng  and  p  ety 
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lad  travelled  into  India  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
about  the  year  of  onr  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that  remote 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which,  upon  his  return  from 
that  country,  he  hrought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  gospel 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  heen  left  in  those  parts  hy  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  him  hefore  the  writings  of  the  three  other  eTangelista  were 
puhliahed, 

IV.  That  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  hy  the 
evangelists,  was  the  same  with  that  which  had  heen  hefore  deliv- 
ered hy  the  apostles  and  disciples,  will  further  appear  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  discourse,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

V.  Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of  the  first 
planters  of  Christianity,  either  in  history  or  doctrine,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  oliurciies 
which  they  had  already  formed.  But  so  consistent  and  uniform 
was  the  relation  of  the  apostles,  that  these  histories  appeared  to 
be  nothing  else  hut  their  tradition  and  oral  attestations  mado 
fixed  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which 
in  so  few  years  had  gone' through  the  whole  earth,  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve  the  traditionary 
account  of  him  to  after  ages ;  and  rectify  it,  if  at  any  time,  by 
passing  through  several  generations,  it  might  drop  any  part  tliat 
was  material,  or  contiact  iny  fhmg  that  wa^  f  ilse  or  fictitiouB. 

VI.  Accordingly  we  find  the  same  Jesus  Chrnt,  who  waa 
bom  of  a  virgin,  who  had  wrought  many  miraoles  m  Palestine, 
who  was  crucified,  ro^e  agam,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  I  say, 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  hid  been  prejched,  and  was  worsliipped, 
in  Germany,  France,  Spun,  and  Great  Bntam  in  Piithia,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenit  Phrygia,  Asia  and  Paraphilia,  in  Italy, 
Egypt    Afrit,  and  beyond  Cjrene    India,  and  Persia,  and,  in 
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436  OF     THE      CHRISTIAN     KBLIGION. 

b    t         11  th       Id       dp      in        til  t  ar       is  ted  by  tb 

g  ttgunTbsam  tt  &  If 

1    d    t  WIS   d  1         d   by   th  d       t  1        b  i 

b  I       d        tb  d      f  pi  wli    all        f    t  as    t        Id  b 

y  d  t    tb  d  th       m  t      w    t    g  f        th 

f  1   t 

"MI    Ir     se      t    tbie  p     J,  y    ptlj       m     k.    tb  t  tb 

bb  t  wh  htmw  tp  dftb 

tt      g    p  I  1  b   1      ly  1  1  tb    b    t     J    f    or  S         or 

f    -nib  J      h   1  t  d  th  m  to  Cb     t       tyl   f       tb 

g    p  1    w       wr  tt       h   1    m     g  tb  m  tl        ra  mt     f 

S  wh    b         t    b    m  t      tb       tb    f  ur  1    ts      A 

t    t  bl    t      f    f  1     1     m    y      d  b  tw        tb 

!    ly        pt  d  th    t    d  t         f  th      h      h  tb  ly 

tun        f  Chr    t        ty 

VIII    Th     w  wh  t    pp    tun  t       th    1  d       d 

iX       t       hth        hdffm^b  1  fthtthf 

h   t    y    1       g   h    tb       fit       t  p       Uy 

b  y  1  y  than         tl       t    tl     t       t         b      1     b      d 

1    h    tb  my  t         ted  t    dt  If 

(  b     t       ty       d  p    t     1      h  to         tb  t  th      tb    w  1  gbt      t 

th        m  tt         b  t  ar        w       t     ly  I    t   ly  wb    h      t  tb  t  t 

ytpe  ftdt  mdffilt  h 

>    t         f  tb  I    t    w        f  lly    1       d     p      d      pi        1 

though  we  meet  with  fewer  appearances  of  this  iiature  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the  four  evangelists,  than  m 
the  accounts  of  any  other  person,  published  by  such  a  number  of 
different  bistoriana,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Ihe 
present  age, 

IX.  Araong  those  records  which  are  lost,  and  wero  of  great 
use  to  the  primitive  Christians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  I 
Dave  already  mentioned  j  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  I  shall 
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take  notice  of  hereafter ;  the  writings  of  Hegesippus,  wLo  tad 
drawn  down  the  history  of  Christianity  to  his  own  time,  which 
waa  not  heyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  the  gennine 
Sibylline  orMlos,  which  m  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spnrious;  the  records  preserved  in  parti- 
cular churches,  with  many  other  of  the  same  nature. 

■SECTION   VII. 

1.  The  right  ofmii'BcleeliiaiosesgtiBHruitlieicuiilinrmtiopofPogenpliilosoptierBiii  the 

Ohrletiui  lUlli. 
IL  The  etedlbUity  of  such  mlraola 

landing  niitaclB. 

/  ot  IJie  uwlyrs  wute  siipimrted  by  a  mira<iLl..iui 

VL  Proved  from  the  nature  of  ilieJr  Bufferings. 
TIL  How  martyrs  fiirtboriiiiliiQotltberagaaa  to  euibraoo  Cliristianltj. 

I.  There  were  other  means,  which  I  find  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  learned  of  the  three  first  centuries,  to  create  and  con- 
firm in  them  the  belief  of  our  blosaed  Saviour's  history,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed  of  examiniug  those  miracles,  which  were  on 
several  occaaions  performed  by  ChristiaDS,  and  appeared  in  the 
church,  more  or  leas,  durmg  these  first  ages  of  Christianity " 
These  had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
who,  from  learned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  the  church;  inr 
they  frequently  boast  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  attestations 
given  by  God  himself  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At  the  same  time,  that  these  learnen  men  declare  how 
disingenuous,  base,  and  wicked,  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath 

■  Such  was  the  general  opinion,  wlien  our  author  wrote.  Tan  fact  will 
now  be  denied,  or  questioned,  at  least.  However,  that  the  earlj  wi-iters 
of  the  church  belieaedthe  esietance  of  niifaeleB  iu  their  days,  is  not  to  bs 
denied  :  and  such  belief  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  stip- 
d  great  miracles  had  been  unqaeationably  wroiigtil 
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dignity  of  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Ctria- 
;iauity,  to  utter  falaehooda  or  forgeries  in  the  support  of  a  cause 
gh  never  so  just  in  itself,  they  confidently  assert  this  miraou- 
power,  which  then  subsisted  in  the  church,  nay,  tell  us  that 
themselves  had  heon  eye-witnesses  of  it  at  several  times, 
and  in  several  instances;  nay,  appeal  to  the  heathens  themselves 
for  the  truth  of  several  facts  they  relate,  nay,  challenge  them  to 
be  present  at  their  assemblies,  and  satisfy  themselyes,  if  they 
doubt  of  it;  nay,  we  find  that  Pagan  authuis  have  in  somn  m 
stances  confessed  this  miraculous  power 

IIL  The  letter  of  JIareus  Aniehus,  nho=!e  aimy  wa"  pre 
served  by  a  refreshing  shower,  at  the  same  time  that  his  enemies 
were  discomfited  by  a  storm  of  lightning,  and  which  the  heathen 
historians  themselves  allow  to  have  been  supernatural,  and  the 
effect  of  magic  :  I  say,  this  left      whhasllth  ptJ 

assistance  to  the  prayers  of  tl      Cbr   t         wt     Ih  1 

the  army,  would  have  been  th     f,ht  \      t       bl    t    t        y 

of  the  miraculous  power  Iamp<ikgfhdtb  tllp 

served.     It  is  sufficient  for  me      th     jl        t    t  L.        t         h  t 
this  was  one  of  those  mirae!      wh    h  h   I  fl  th 

learned  converts,  because  it  1  t  d  by  T       11  d  th 

very  letter  appealed  to.     Whe    th        1  1  m  w       1. 

and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  rai    d  th  1     p  1 1       1  th 

demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  t         f      tt  m    1  g  d    by 

persons   who  only  made   use     f  p    J  d     dj       t  fh 

name  of  their  crucified  Savio        h  w       Id  th  y  d    bt    f  th  ir 
Saviour's  power  on  the  lite  oo  p         ted  t    th  m  b'v 

the  tradition     ftl      h      hadthwrtg     fth  git 

IV.  Und      th      h     1    I  t    m  t  th  t  wh   1     ]  p         t 

mc  a  standing  m        1      n   th     th         first         t  I  m         th  t 

amaaing  and    uj.       atalug         pt  whhw        hw 

by  innumeral  1     n  It  tud       f        tyr         tl  1  w      dp      f  1 
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tonuBnta  that  were  inflicted  on  tliem.  I  cannot  e 
placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  ^t  Lyona,  amid  the  luhulta  and 
mockeries  of  a  crowded  amjitlieatre,  and  still  keeping  hia  (.eat; 
or  atretoheii  upon  a  grate  of  non,  over  ciala  ot  fire,  md  treath- 
ing  out  iiis  aoul  among  the  exjuisite  suffeimgs  of  such  a  teduus 
execution,  rather  than  renounce  hia  religion,  or  blaspheme  his 
Saviour.  Such  trials  seem  to  me  ■ibove  the  stiength  of  human 
nature,  and  able  to  over  bear  duty,  reason,  iaith,  conviction,  nay, 
and  the  most  absolute  oertiintf  of  a  futuie  stite  Humanity, 
dstdm  tdjm  th         hkffthe 

1  tp  Ih       dl         dtlftfhddfi 


d   t        by     y             th  t        Id   h 
"W     an    as  ly    m            t]    t  many  j 
m    1 1 1        I    d  d  w    th  u-  1          t  tb 

1             g      t   1  t      t. 

g    d 
bb  t  th      tak         the 

bl    k     b  t  t         p       1      HI  ly    m         th 
wh       th  y  m    ht     m        t    f  th  m 

m     t      r[ui    t    t     t 
ly     m    t  1         rv 

t                    Lp        ywhhw          t 
b  mg  f  U  w  d  by      f     tan      and  f    g 

th     t       p       b  1  ty     f 
h              th    g    n 

t        f     b  y     d  tl     t              1      t      1 

t        fh    f         t  1     th  t 

t  b  t  tb    k  th  1       J  t        f 

t  th      uff 

VWiidth      h      hf  Smy  h  t     Im     bl    1  tt  r 

hh^  tfthlthfPlypth       bid 

bjmt  th  Itmtfh  ly        tjfr 

h     t       ty  f   1  tb  t  S  vi         t     1  by  th  a 

dp  Uy  d  w  th  th  m  t    g       th  m  t      j,th 

d        raf    t    d  th     L  tt  f    th        1    g         t        d 

r  dwt        thtyfygmwhh        g 

li       1  many  t    t  p   1  w  th  1  f  1  t  Id  h      f  11 

it  th  t  tb    p         f  tb  m  h  d  b  I      d     1      bl     by 

p  f  glwh       tdbyhi  dwjdfftle 

dwtwhh         dwhf       whlsthlj       !h« 
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440 

if       g       W  d      t  1      t  that  th    fi    t  martyr  foi  ■ 

Oh     t       tj  w  ura^  d       h     1    t  m  m    ts  by     vision  of 

tltd  p  fwhli       ffdd  into  wh       presence 

h    w     th      h    t       g 

VL  L  t       y  TO  1    ly  1  y  h     I      dp      his  h  art,  and 

ft  d    g  th       t       bl       nfl    t        wh   h  th  t  martyrs 

d        f  w  g      d    wh      th  y  pas    d  fl       gt  such 

Wint  d  tfp  tlthf     mentors ; 

dhtJfhw  laid  h  h     religion, 

wh  th     unl  h        t         1  1    g  t    t  h        uld  still 

h       h  Id  last  h        t       ty       d  t        pi       d  B     f  th  to  the 

Itwtht  p        tl  t  fmkdr  othor. 

F      my  p    t  wh      I  d     th  t   t  t  ountable 

)  t       y  gl    m  y  1     t     1         t    f  men,  in 

m        t        1       y  J       t  b  t  th  t  th       w       m  It  tudes  of 

h  f         ia^fdfft  t  d        It  ons,  who 

f  00  J         t      th     m  d     h    gl  f  of  their 

f   th         th    m  !  t    f  t     tui  1        th    h  f  d     th     I  must 

11     th  t  th  y  w  th       f  an  th      m  k    th      m  n  are  at 

p  th  t  th  y  h  d       h  mir      1  PP    *         wore  pe- 

1      t    th       t  f  Ch     t       tj    wh      w  th     t  th  m  perhaps 

th         ymftm^hth       b  tguhl 

VII    It  t        th  t  th    d     tl        d     ff    m       f  the  prim- 

(1       t  h  d  t    I  th  of  those 

1  d  P  g        wl     1      1  m  th     g       f  p  t        wl  ich  with 

m       t       1       d    h  t  m    t    1    t  d  300  y         after  our 

SaT  0  .  J  t  M  ty  ,  T  tull  ,  L  t  t  ,  Am  bias,  and 
th  t  II  that  tl  fitflllamdh  utsy,  rouged 
th        att     t    n  1  HI    1     th         S      ously     nr[n.  into-  the 

nat  of  th  t  1  g  wh  oh  0  Id  ndue  h  m  d  with  m 
n     1      t    ngth  and  n  e    he  f  a      f  1      h   n       raise  an 

ea  n    t  d  f   t  th  n^h   t  ajp  a    d  n    11  s-     This 
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they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  tie  doutrinea  of  those  phi 
loaophers,  whom  they  had  thoroughly  stadied,  and  who  had  been 
labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tor- 
mented martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  him  for  whom  tliey  suffered.  The  more  they 
searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced;  till  their  conyiction 
grew  30  strong,  that  they  themselTta  embraced  the  same  truths, 
and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  wero  always  in  a 
readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them 


SECTION  VIII 

L  The  completion  of  ora  Ssvionr's  propbecioa  MnHrined  PHSHtiB  in  tidr  belief  irf  lis 

IL  Orlgen's  gliaervation  on  tJiat  of  bis  iUacIplca  being  brongbt  befbi^e  kiiiga  ami  gover- 

IIL  On  Uieir  being  perBecnted  Ibr  Ibsir  religion; 
IV.  On  tbeirpreiohLng  tbego^«l  toallnsttons; 

VL  These  MgnmenlB  slienglhsned  by  whM  baa  bappened  since  Origen's  time. 

I.  The  second  of  those  extraordinary  moans,  of  groat  use  to 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  Pagans  of  the  three  first  centuries,  for 
evincing  the  truth  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  comple- 
tion of  such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelists. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  form  any  arguments  from  what  be  fore- 
told, and  was  fulfilled  during  his  life,  because  both  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  completion  were  over  before  they  were  published 
by  the  Evangelists ;  though,  as  Origen  observes,  what  end  could 
there  be  in  forging  some  of  these  predictions,  as  that  of  St 
Peter's  denying  his  master,  and  all  his  disciples  forsaking  liim  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  which  reflects  so  much  shamo  on  the  great 
apostle,  and  on  all  his  companions  ?  Nothing  but  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  and  to  matters  of  fact,  could  have  promptod  the 
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r      g  a  circumstance  so  disadvantageous  to  ttieir 

p  hat  feitiier  has  well  observed. 

II    B  pur       ilia  reflections  on  tliis  subject,     Tliore  are 

p  ur  S  vioor  recorded  by  tlie  Evangelists,  wiiicli 

w  m         d     11  after  tlieir  dcatha,  and  had  no  likelihood 

b  why  were  pronounced  hy  our  blessed  Saviour. 

&    h  w  w  M  notice  he  gave  them,  that  they  should 

b  vemors  and  kings  for  his  sake,  for  a  testi- 

m  h  m      d  the  Geutilea,  Mat.  x.  28,  with  the  other 

b  w  ich  he  foretold  that  his  disciples  were  to 
b    p  ted  here  any  other  doctrine  in  the  world,  says 

h  wh  llowers  arp  punished  ?     Can  the  enemies  of 

hi  h     h    knew  his  opinions  were  fal.se  and  impious,  and 

that,  theiefore,  he  might  well  conjecture  and  foretell  what  would 
be  the  treatment  of  those  persons  who  should  embrace  them  ? 
Supposing  hie  doctrines  were  really  such,  why  should  this  be  the 
consequence  ?  what  likelihood  that  men  should  be  brought  befoi  e 
kings  and  governors  for  opinions  and  tenets  of  auy  kind,  when 
tliis  never  happened  even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  absolutely  de- 
nied a  Providence ;  nor  to  the  Perip  ate  ticks  themselves,  who 
laughed  at  the  prayers  and  sacriflci'S  which  were  made  to  the 
divinity  ? '  Are  there  any  but  the  Cliristians  who,  according  to 
this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  kings  and 
governors  for  his  sake,  are  pressed  to  their  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
by  their  respective  judges,  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  liberty  and  rest,  by  offering  the  same  sacrifices,  and 
taking  the  same  oaths  that  others  did  ? 

Ill,  Consider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounoed  thoso 

■  A  material  and  obvious  diffevance,  in  the  twooasea,  ia  here  overlook- 
ed.. Tb«  EpiGiii'eanB  and  Feripateticks  mig;ht  take  these  liberbes  in  pri- 
vate, or  iti  tbeir  pliilosophio  aystems  ;  but  if  either  had  gone  about  among 
the  pivple,  with  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  to  overturn  the  eatiib- 
lialied  religions,  t-hsy  would  probably  have  phared  their  fate ;  and  a  wise 
uiuii  might  easily  have  foreseen  this  conae^uonce. 
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words,  Matt.  s.  32.  '  Wliosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  but 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  wiU  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Had  you  heard  him  speat  after 
this  manner,  when  as  yet  his  disciples  wore  auder  no  suet  trUls, 
you  would  certainly  have  said  within  yourself,  if  these  speeches  of 
Jesus  are  true,  and  if,  according  to  his  prediction,  governors  and 
kings  undertake  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  shall  profess  them- 
selves his  disciples,  we  will  believe  {not  only  that  he  is  a  prophet) 
but  that  he  his  received  power  fr^m  God  sufficient  to  pre  ene 
and  propagate  his  religion  and  tl  it  he  would  never  talk  in 
such  a  I  cremptory  and  d  so  urtgu  g  ma  iner  were  he  not  ass  ired 
that  he  was  alle  to  s  il  be  the  most  powoiful  oppDsition  th  t 
couli  be  male  -jgamst  fhi,  faith  ind  d  ctuue  which  he  taught 

IV  '^  ho  la  not  stiuck  with  almiiation  when  he  represents 
to  hiniseK  our  baviour  at  thit  time  foietelling  that  hi«  ^ospel 
shoull  be  jreaehod  in  all  the  woiii  f  r  a  witness  unto  all  na 
tions'or  aa  St  Origen  (who  lather  quotes  the  sense  than  11  e 
words)  to  serve  for  a  conviction  to  kn  gs  anl  pcoi  le  when  at  tl  e 
same  time  he  imd'-  that  his  gospel  has  aoooidinglv  been  pieache  [ 
to  Greeks  ardBubanans  to  the  learned  aid  to  the  ignorai  t  aid 
that  there  is  n  juabty  oi  condit  on  of  life  able  to  exemj  fc  men 
1  m  aubmittmg  to  tl  e  loctnne  of  Chr  st  ^  As  fir  i  a  say  ti  i, 
■■at  author  m  anothei  part  of  hia  book  ag  unst  Oels  i"  n  1  e  i 
«e  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accomplished  which  our 
Saviour  foretold  at  so*" great  a  distance;  that  his  gospel  is  preached 
in  all  the  world,  Matthew  xxiv.  14.  That  his  disciples  go  and 
teach  all  nations,  Matthew  xsviii.  19.  And  that  those  who  have 
received  his  doctrine,  are  brought  for  his  sake  before  governors, 
and  before  kings,  Matthew  x.  18,  we  are  filled  with  admiration, 
and  our  faith  in  him  is  confirmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer 
■  There  is  great  force  in  tliie,  and  tiie  following  eonsideration 
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and  stronger  proofs  can  Oolsiis  ask  for  the  truth  of  what  hi- 
spoke  V 

y,  Origen  insists,  likewise,  with  great  strength,  on  that  won- 
derful prediction  of  our  Saviour,  eoneernlng  the  destruction  of 
JeiQsalem,  pronounced  at  a  time,  as  he  observes,  when  there  was 
BO  likelihood  or  appearance  of  it.  This  has  been  taken  notice 
of  and  inculcated  by  so  many  others,  that  1  shall  refer  you  to 
what  this  fatlier  has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  first  book  against 
Ceisus.  And  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
phecy, shall  only  observe,  that  whoever  reads  the  account  given 
lis  by  Josephus,  without  knowing  his  character,  and  compares  it 
with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would  think  the  historian  had 
been  a  Christian,  and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  ad- 
just the  event  to  the  prediction. 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice,  that  Ori- 
gen  would  still  have  triumphed  more  in  tlie  foregoing  arguments, 
had  he  lived  an  age  longer,  to  have  seen  the  lloman  emperois, 
and  all  their  governors  and  provinces,  submitting  themselves  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its  profession,  as  so  many 
kings  and  sovereigns  still  place  their  relation  to  Christ  at  the  head 
of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his  fiiith  would  he  have 
received,  had  he  seen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  stand  good  in  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  ihe  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours,  un- 
der Julian  the  apostate,  to  baffle  and  falsify  the  prediction  ?  The 
great  preparations  that  were  made  for  re-building  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  de- 
stroyed the  work,  and  terrified  those  eioploycd  in  the  attempt 
from  proceeding  in  it,  are  related  by  many  historians  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  substance  of  the  story  testified  both  by  Pagan  and 
Jewish  writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and    Z em i*ih- David, 
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The  learned  ChrysoBtome,  in  a  aermon  against  the  Jews,  tells  tliem 
this  fact  was  then  freah  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  attestnd 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whore  they  might  still  see 
the  marks  of  it  in  the  rubbish  of  that  work,  from  which  the 
Jews  desisted  in  so  great  a  fright,  and  which  even  Julian  had  not 
the  courage  to  carry  on.  This  fact,  which  is  in  itself  so  miracu- 
lous, and  BO  indisputable,  brought  0¥Cr  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  ;  and  shows  us,  that  after  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
against  it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough 
passing  over  it,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain  have  pre- 
vented its  destruction  and  that  msteal  of  being  re  edified  by 
Julian  all  h  s  enleavjurs  towards  it  d  d  but  still  more  literally 
accomplish  our  baviour  s  prodiotion,  that  not  one  stone  should  1  e 
left  ipon  another 

The  ancient  Christians  were  so  entirely  persuaded  if  the 
force  of  our  S'ivioiir  s  prophecies  and  of  the  punishment  which 
the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves  and  upon  theu  children, 
for  the  ticatment  wh  ch  the  Messiah  had  leceived  tt  their  h-iiid^ 
that  they  d  d  not  d  ubt  but  they  would  always  remain  an  aban 
doned  and  d  spersed  people  an  hnsmg  ind  in  astonish  nent 
among  the  nations  as  they  are  to  this  day  In  short  thit  they 
hal  lost  their  peouhaiity  of  beiug  God  s  leople  which  was  now 
tiansfeiicd  to  the  boiy  of  Ghnstians  and  wh  ch  preserve!  tie 
Chmch  oi  Lhnst  imoug  all  the  conflicts  difficult  es  and  jeisc 
cutioos  in  which  it  was  engaged  as  it  had  preserved  the  Jewish 
goveinmcit  an!  ec  nr my  for  so  many  ages  whilst  it  hid  the 
same  fiuth  and  vitil  princijl  in  it  notwith^tmding  it  was  sc 
ficq^iently  in  dinger  of  bemg  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed 
Ongen  in  his  fouith  book  against  Celsua  mentuning  their  )emg 
east  o  it  of  J  rusilem  the  pi  ice  to  whi  h  their  worship  wis  an 
nexcd  deprived  of  their  tompk  and  "ac  ific     the  r  leligiou-i  ritis 
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and  Boleninities,  aTid  scattered  over  the  face  of  tJie  earth,  Vtiii 
turee  to  aasare  them  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-established,  since  they  had  committed  that  horrid 
crime  against  the  Saviour  of  tte  world.  This  was  a  hold  asser- 
tion in  the  good  man,  who  knew  tow  this  people  had  heen  so 
wonderfully  re-established  in  former  times,  when  they  were  al- 
most swallowed  up,  and  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  desola- 
tion, as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  oppressions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Nay,  lie  knew  that 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews 
had  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their  re-establishment  undef 
Barchooab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Eoman 
empire.  But  he  founded  Us  opinion  on  a  sure  word  of  prophe- 
cy, and  OTi  the  punishment  they  had  so  justly  incurred  ;  and  we 
find,  by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  ke  was  not  mistak- 
en, nay,  that  his  opinion  gathers  strength  daily,  since  the  Jews 
are  now  at  a  greater  distance  from  any  probability  of  sueh  a  re- 
establishment,  than  tkey  were  when  Origen  wrote. 


SECTION    IX. 


III.  Thia  looked  npon  as  anpematni-Bl  by  I 
rV.  And  8(iensll.6n8d  tbe  aoeonnts  givsn  i 
T.  Tbo  JewlBli  propheeiea  of  onj  Saviour, 


VII.  PiiTBueA 

I.  Tn£KE  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  Pagans 
ot  the  three  first  centuries,  for  satisfying  them  in  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  I  migkt  have  flung  under  one  of  the 
foregoing  heads;  but  as  it  is  so  shining  a  particular,  and  uoes  so 
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Diuch  honour  to  our  religion,  I  shall  make  a  distinct  article  of  it, 
ftud  only  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  sulijetit  I  am  upon.  I 
mean  the  lives  and  manners  of  those  holy  men,  who  believed  in 
Christ  during  the  first  agea  of  Christianity.  I  should  he  thought 
to  advance  a  parados,  should  I  affirm  that  there  were  more  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  during  those  times  of  persecution,  than  there 
are  at  present  in  these  which  we  call  the  flom-ishing  times  of 
Christianity.  But  this  will  be  found  aa  indisputable  truth,  if 
we  form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
any  voluntary  _sin,  actually  cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  whatever  ho  may  call  himself,  is 
in  reality  no  Christian,  nor  ought  to  be  esteemed  aa  such. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  nnw  surveying,  the  Christian  religion 
■■bowed  its  full  fnrce  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by 
miny  esamples  demonstrated  what  great  and  generous  souls  it 
was  capable  of  producing.  It  exalted  and  refined  its  proselytes 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  set  them  far  above  the 
pleasures,  and  even  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  strengthened  the 
infirmity,  and  broke  the  fii,Tceness  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  him 
that  made  them,  and  inspired  the  vicious  with  a  ut  onal  devo- 
tion, a  strict  purity  of  heart,  and  an  unbounded  lo\e  to  their 
fellow-ereatures.  In  proportion  as  it  spread  through  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  species  of  beings.  No 
sooner  was  a  convert  initiated  mto  it  but  by  an  easy  figure  he 
bei'ame  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  regenerated  and  born  a  te  ord  tmt  mtt  an  th  i  state  of 
existence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  more  particular  m  the  a<i- 
counts  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  have  been  cxhil  ited  so 
well  by  others,  but  rather  to  obseivo  that  the  Pagan 
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of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  mention  this  great  reformation  of 
those  who  had  been  the  greatest  siiiiiors,  with  that  sudden  and 
surprising  change  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, as  having  something  in  it  supernatural,  mirMuloiis,  and 
more  than  human.  Origen  represents  this  power  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  no  less  woaderful  than  that  of  curing  the  lame 
and  blind,  or  cleansing  the  leper.  Many  others  represent  it  * 
the  same  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  tLat  religion,  which  showed  itself  la 
sueh  strange  and  glorious  effects. 

lY.  This,  therefore,  was  a  great  means,  not  only  of  recom- 
mending Christianity  to  honest  and  learned  heathens,  but  of  oon- 
firming  them  iu  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  history,  when  they 
saw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated  by  that  spirit 
which  he  had  promised  to  send  among  his  disciples. 

V,  Bat  I  find  no  ^gumcnt  made  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  minds  of  these  eminent  Pagan  converts,  for  strengthening 
their  faith  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  than  the  predictions  re- 
lating to  him  in  those  old  prophetic  writings,  which  were  deposit 
ed  among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Christianity, 
and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  before  his 
appearance.  The  learned  heathen  converts  were  astonisbod  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  their  Saviour's  life  published  before  he 
was  born,  and  to  find  that  the  evangelists  and  prophets,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Messiah,  differed  only  in  point  of  time,  the  one 
foretelling  what  should  happen  to  him,  and  the  other  describing 
those  very  partiealars  aa  what  had  actually  happened.  This  our 
Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the  strongest  ar- 
gument of  his  being  the  promised  Messiah,  and  without  it  would 
hardly  have  reconciled  his  disciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death 
as  in  that  remarkable  passage  which  mentions  his  conversation 
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vritL  the  two  drsciples,  on  the  day  of  Lis  resurrection.     St.  Luke, 
chap.  XS.IY.  verse  13,  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  converts,  after  having  travelled  through  all 
human  lea  n  g  and  fort  fiod  the  r  m  nls  w  th  the  knowledge  of 
qrts  and  sc  eneea  we  e  part  otd  rly  j  al  fiel  to  xam  ne  1  e 
]  0[,hee  cs  w  th  great  care  and  mpa  t  dl  ty  and  w  thout  j  ju 
!    e  0    pr  possess  on      If  the  Jews  on  the  one  b  le  j    t  an  u 

tnral  mterpretat  on  on  thos  jro^  hee  es  to  evdde  the  t  r  e  of 
the  n  a  the  r  contr  ve  s  es  w  th  the  Chr  ot  aus     or  f  the  C  hr  s 

ns  on  the  other  s  de  over  itra  ned  seve  al  jis^ajr  s  n  tl  e  r 
[  pi  eat  OQS  of  them  as  t  often  haj  j  ens  a  aong  m  n  f  the  I  st 
nude  Stan  1  ng  when  the  r  m  nds  are  heate  ]  w  t!  an^  eon  1  r 
at  on  that  boars  a  more  tha  an  o  1  mry  we  ght  w  th  t  tl  e 
lea  -ned  heithens  may  be  looked  pnn  as  ne  t^ps  n  the  tte 
when  11  th  se  proph  e  es  were  new  to  tl  em  and  tl  e  r  elucat  o 
1  ad  left  t!  e  nterjreUt  on  of  them  fr  e  and  iid  ffer  nt  Be 
s  des  these  lea  ned  nen  amornr  tl  o  pr  m  t  ve  Christ  an  knew 
h  w  the  Tews  wl  halpreoedeJ  o  r  &  v  our  mte-p  etel  these 
I  eictons  ind  the  ever  1  mark  lywhch  they  ackno  vled^^ed 
the  Mes  ah  would  be  d  vered  and  how  th  se  of  the  Jew  sh 
1  tors  who  s  eceed  d  hm  hal  leyiatoi  from  the  nterjret. 
I  ns  an  1  loetr  s  f  the  r  forefathers  on  purpo  e  to  st  fl  th 
wn    onv  ct  on 

■\  II  Tl  s  set  ot  art,  me  ts  had  therefore  an  nv  blo 
f  wthtlos  Pa^an  [hlosophers  who  became  CI  r  it  ana  ia 
we  fin  1  n  nost  of  tho  r  wr  t  ngs  They  could  not  d  sbel  eve 
o  r  fe  V  our  s  h  story  wh  c!  s  esaotly  agree  I  w  th  eve  y  tl  ^ 
tl  at  hal  been  wr  tten  of  him  many  ages  bf  elabrtl  nr 
lo  U  f  tl  0  e  oumstan  es  1  e  ng  f  IfiUed  n  h  n  wh  h  oo  1 1 
not  be  true  of  any  person  that  lived  in  the  world  besides  himself 
This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
the  greatest  conviction  in  the  Gentiles,  who  every  where  speak 
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with  astonishment  of  these  truths  they  met  with  in  this  new 
magazine  of  learning  which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carrj  the 
point  so  far  as  to  thint  whatever  exoellent  doctrine  they  had 
met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  stole  from  their  con- 
versation with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perusal  of  these  writings 
which  they  had  in  their  custody. 
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IHTEODUOTOKT    HEMAEK8. 

ADDisoii'a  letters  have  navep  befora  been  published  with  his  woiRi 
Eotell,  who  might  have  given  a  complete  edition  of  this  interesting  oorree 
pondenoe,  was  prevented  perhaps  by  the  aame  raaeonB  wliiuh  led  him  to 
leave  out  the  Old  Whig  and  the  Drummer;  and  Steele,  who  might,  Ht 
least,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  collection,  was  too  busy  with  poli- 
tics and  providing  for  daily  wants  to  mate  up  for  Tieiell's  omiseionB.  At 
this  late  day  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  collection  will  ever  oc 
made,  though  many  unpublished  letters  are  still  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections. 

The  letters  to  "Wortley  M    tag      w        fi    t  j   bl  h  d       tl    All 
niana,  in  fao-similes  from  th  t  g     phs,  th  th     p      csa  f  M 

Philips.     A  large  portion    tth       hrsf         ptfthTtllpj 
atm  ia  the  hands  of  that  f  m  1      by  wh  mtbyw         IttM       Ale 
for  her  life  of  Addison.    Tl      I  tt       t     M       t  ;     y   re        th    B       h 
Museum,  and  ware  first  p  bl  hed  by  il      A  I      w  th     11  tl       bb 
tions  of  the  originaL    Tl  %      Ippre     pblldlyJm      M 

pheraon,  in  1715,  contain  ae      al  1  tt  ra   f  AdJj  d  1  t 

found  in  the  i^rreapondeuc«  of  Hughes,  ons  vf  the  original  contnfautuis 
to  the  Speofa  nr.     All  of  these  have  been  republished  by  Miss  Aikin. 

In  the  present  edition  the  orthography  of  Hie  Stepney  letters  has  been 
oorreeted,  and  the  abbreviations  filled  up,  a  single  lettei"  being  given  in 
the  original  form,  as  a  spaeimen  of  Addison's  orthography.  A  few  ex- 
planatory remaika  have  been  added,  from  various  sources,  but  oliiefly 
fram  Miss  Aitin. 

From  numbers  101,  104  of  the  Guardian,  it  would  seem  that  Addison 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  oopiesof  hia  letters.  The  letter  from  Paris, 
published  in  the  Guardian  (101),  oontains  the  same  description  of  the  roy- 
al palaees  which  we  find  in  the  letter  to  Mr,  Congrave  from  Blois  (No 
fl),  and  each  has  the  appearance  of  an  original  letter  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  these  descriptions  were  first  d  w  p  m  t  ials  for  the  "  Ti-av- 
ele,"  and  a  complete  coileotioii  of  bis  con  p  d  w  uld  probably  bring 
to  light,  in  the  form  of  lettera,  th  fi  t  d  fts  f  many  pages  of  that 
work,  showing,  perhaps,  at  the  sam  t  m  th  t  h  metimos  oopied  hia 
j>wn  descriptions  iu  writing  to  diffe      t  p     d     t  .    I  have  inserted 

the  letters  from  the  Guardian,  in  th        d       f  1  d  aa  aetual  letlers, 

whioh  they  evidently  were,  Blthonj,h  they  may  have  been  correettd  for 
the  public  eye. — 6. 
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[The  first  th:}e  letters  have  been  preserved  in  tlie  Tonaon  fnmily.] 
Tonson,  thu  publisher,  i a  a  great  name  ia  thaaimals  of  English  tjpogra- 
phy ;  recalling  the  last  days  of  Dryden,  and  the  first  dawn  of  Addison  and 
Pope.  It  VSB  for  him.  that  Dryden  bonnd  himself  bo  furnish  ten  thousand 
veraes  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  to  be  made  three  hundred  upon 
publication  of  the  Beeoud  edition;  and  gave  in  s£  firsi:  instalment  Ibe 
imitations  of  Booeaoio  and  Chauecr,  better  known  as  the  FabIos,"seven 
IhooBand  five  bnndred  verses  more  oc  leas."  Tiio  intercourse  between  the 
old  |)Oet  and  bia  publisher  was  not  always  of  the  most  agreeable  kini 
Tonson  was  exacting,  sharp  in  his  bargains,  and  oooaaionally  very  rude  in 
his  manners.  "  Upon  trial,"  says  Dryden  to  him  in  one  of  hia  letters,  "  I 
find  all  your  trade  ai-e  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others,  therefore 
I  have  not  wholly  left  you."  (Dryiien's  Works,  v.  xviii.  p.  125,  Sootfs  ed.) 
In  another  letter  be  aoeiieea  him  of  paying  in  clipped  money  and  brasa 
shillings.  One  iay  Dryden  wished  aomeihing  of  the  pubJishor  which 
WHS  refused.     Diyden  sent  him  the  following  lines  ■,^~ 


adding  "  tell  the  dog  that  he  who  wrote  them  can  writo  moi'e."  The  ae- 
oommodation  was  granted  without  delay. 

Tonson  was  sfcretary  to  the  Kit-cat  clab,  and  was  thns  brought  into 
the  company  of  many  eminent  persona.  His  early  intercourse  with  Ad- 
dison seems  to  bave  been  pleosant,  though  ha  is  said  afterwards  to  have 
entertained  nnfriendly  feelings  towards  him.  Spesiing  of  him  to  Pope 
he  said,  "  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  heart."  Ha  was  the  publisher 
of  Tiokeli's  edition.  Some  of  the  drinking  stories  told  of  Addison,  oome 
from  him. 

These  letters  are  without  the  data,  of  the  year,  bnt  would  seem  from 
the  allusion  to  Dryden's  Virgil  to  have  been  written  while  that  woik  was 
in  progress,  or  between  1694  and  1697.  They  refer  to  a  ti-anslation  of 
Hp"odotus  which  was  never  completed. — G.] 
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Dear  Sik,— I  was  ycfkrday  with  Dr  Ilanncs,'  and  commu- 
nicated jour  i-oc[ueat  to  liim  I  told  him  that  Dr.  Biaukmore, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Boyle  -iud  myself  had  engaged  in  it,  and  that 
jou  had  gained  a  kind  of  promise  from  Dr  Gibbons,  so  that  he 
oould  not  plead  want  of  time  The  Dcctor  seemud  particularly 
solicitous  about  the  eorapanj  he  na^  to  appear  m,  and  would  fain 
hear  all  the  names  of  the  tracslatDrs  lu  short  he  told  me  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  deny  Mr  Tonson  iny  request  that  ho 
made,  and  therefore  if  you  would  desire  it  ho  would  undertake 
the  last  Muse.  I  would  fain  have  you  write  to  tie  Doctor  aud 
engage  him  in  it,  for  his  name  would  much  oiodit  the  work  among 
Us,"  and  promote  the  sale. 

As  for  myself,  if  you  remember  I  told  you  that  I  did  not 
like  ray  Polymnia,  if  therefore  I  can  do  you  any  service,  I  will 
if  you  please  translate  the  eighth  hook,  Urania,  which  if  you  will 
send  me  down,  you  need  not  fear  any  delays  iu  the  translation. 
I  was  walking  this  morning  with  Mr.  Yalden,  and  asked  him 
when  we  might  aspect  to  see  Ovid  "  de  arte  Amandi "  in  English ; 
ho  told  me  he  thought  you  had  dropped  the  design  since  Mr. 
Drjden's  translation  of  Virgil  had  been  undertaken,  hut  that  he 
had  done  his  part  almost  a  year  ago,  and  had  it  lying  by  him 
&■<:.  I  am  afraid  he  had  done  little  of  it.  ....  I  believe  a 
letter  from  you  about  it  would  set  him  at  work.  He  takes  care 
to  convey  my  pieces  of  Herodotus  to  you.  I  am,  air,  your  hum 
ble  servant. 

Feb.  I  atk    To  Mr.  Jacob  Tonga 
Hsad,  near  Templa  Bar, 

■  Dr.   Hannes  was  Poeiding  aa  i 

was  a  contributoi'  to  Ihe  Muaie  An^i 

^  Js,  At  Oxford  must  be  miderat. 
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Deak  Sr,— I  reeeivod  your  parcel  about  the  t  ^ 
last  week,  and  not  bemg  able  to  find  Dr.  Hannee  at  lionie,  have 
left  his  part  with  his  servitor.  I  shall  see  him  next  week,  and 
if  I  find  it  neeesaary,  will  let  you  know  what  he  says.  I  shall 
have  but  little  business  about  the  latter  end  of  Lent,  and  then 
will  set  about  my  Muse,  which  I  will  take  care  to  finish  by  your 

You  shall  have  your  Urania  the  beginning  of  this  week,  &c. 


....  I  have  been  so  very  full  of  business  since  the  receipt  of 
yonr  papers,  that  I  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  translate  them 

so  soon  as  I  desired.     I  have  now  almost  finished  them 

Mr.  CUy  tells  me  he  let  you  know  the  misfortune  Polymuia  met 

with  upon  the  road 

Your  discourse  with  me  about  translating  0?id,  made  such 
an  impression  oa  me  at  my  first  coming  down  from  London,  that 
I  ventured  oa  the  second  book,  which  I  turned  at  my  leisure 
hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it,  if  you  will  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  reading  it.  He  has  so  many  silly  stories  with  his 
good  ones,  that  he  is  more  tedious  to  translate  than  a  better  poet 
would  be.  But  though  I  despair  of  serving  you  this  way,  T 
hope  I  may  find  out  some  other  to  show  how  mueh  I  am  yours 
&e. 

May  28  th. 


[This  gentleuiui,  who  afterwards  was  created  Lord  Halifav  wan  o 
of  Addison's  early  patrOD8-(v.  Maoantaj's  Essay,  p.^i.  and  life  l.j  J,.] 
Bou,  m  the  Livea  of  the  Poets.) 
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n  the  continent,  were  wi'itte.i  diiriiig  hi3  travels. 
u8trat[0Q.-G.] 

Honored  Siu— I  am  now  in  a  place  where  nothing  is  more 
usual  tlian  for  mean  people  to  press  into  the  presence  and  conver- 
sation of  great  men,  and  where  modesty  is  so  very  scarce,  that  I 
thinfe  I  have  not  seen  a  blush  since  my  first  landing  at  Calais, 
which  I  hope  may  in  some  measure  osouse  me  for  presuming  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter.  However,  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
improve  a  little  in  the  confidence  of  tJje  country,  I  am  sure  I 
receive  in  it  such  effects  of  your  favour  in  the  civilities  my  Lord 
Ambassador  has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  that  I  cannot  but 
thint  it  my  duty  to  make  you  accLuainted  with  them;  I  am  sorry 
my  travels  have  not  yet  furnished  me  with  any  thing  else  worth 
your  knowledge.  As  for  the  state  of  learning,  there  is  no  book 
comes  out  at  present  that  has  not  something  in  it  of  an  air  of 
devotion.  Dacior  has  been  forced  to  prove  his  Plato  a  very  good 
Christian  before  he  ventures  upon  his  translation,  and  has  so  far 
complied  with  the  taste  of  tlie  age,  that  his  whole  book  is  over- 
run with  tests  of  scripture,  and  the  notion  of  pre- existence,  sup- 
posed to  be  scolen  from  two  verses  of  the  prophets.  Nay,  the 
humour  is  grown  so  universal  that  it  is  got  among  the  poets,  who 
are  every  day  publishing  lives  of  saints  and  legends  in  rhyme. 
My  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue  makes  mo 
incapable  of  learning  any  particular  news  of  this  nature,  so  that  I 
must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with  my  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments for  all  your  favours.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Charles  Mont^n,  Eai),,  <JB) 
Pni'is,  Angust,  1699 
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[From  tLe  Guardian  101.  iQti'oduotory  Remai-ts.] 
Sir— Since  I  had  tbe  happiness  to  aee  you  last,  I  have  encoun- 
tered as  many  misfortunes  as  a  kaiglit-errant.     I  had  a  fall  inte 
the  water  at  Calais,  and  ainoe  that  several  bruises  upon  the  land, 
lame  post  horses  hy  day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 


Quomni  auimuB  i 

At  which  my  memory  with  grief  recoils. 
My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  uncomfortable,  wheru 
I  could  not  see  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  bo- 
fore  so  that  my  most  ^^reesble  companions  have  been  statues 
and  pictures  which  are  many  of  them  yery  estraorl  nary;  but 
what  particularly  recommenls  them  to  me  is  that  they  do  not 
speak  French  anl  have  a  very  go  d  ijujity  rarely  to  be  met 
with  m  this  country  of  not  be  n^  too  tall^tive 

I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here  I 
have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  been  I 
thmfc  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  life,  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
in  the  power  of  art,  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
scenes  as  I  there  met  with,  or  that  so  many  delightful  prospects 
could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done  tliat  can  be  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
mountains,  turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's 
lime,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diversion. 
It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  triumphal  arches,  glass  bottles,  im' 
tates  a  fire-work,  risos  in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  ^soo. 
VOL.  11.-20 
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453  LETTEKK. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  yoa  are,  that  you  can  make 
finer  landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all 
your  descriptions  raise  a  more  magniflcent  palace  than  Versailles. 
I  am  however  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the 
rest.  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  jow  a  fine 
variety  of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humored  the  genius 
of  tho  place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  Ui 
help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The 
cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks 
that  are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled 
upon  one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in 
the  meadows,  walks  and  cmals  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a 
wall  IS  fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock- 
woili  taat  strikes  the  eye  vory  agreeihly.  For  my  part,  I  think 
thirp  IS  something  more  charm  ng  m  these  rude  heaps  of  stones 
th^n  m  so  many  statues  and  would  a"  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles  To  pass  from  works  of  nature  to 
those  of  art  In  my  opmion,  the  pleas^ntest  part  of  Versailles  in 
the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  tha.t 
win  he  sure  to  please  him.  For  one  of  them  commands  a  view 
of  the  finest  garden  in  tho  world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted  with 
looking-glass.'  The  history  of  tho  present  king  until  the  year 
16 —  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has 
actions  enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer 
than  the  present. 

The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  undei 
the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceil- 
ing, and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube,  and  Rhine,  that  lie  as- 
tonished and  blasted  with  lightning  above  the  cornice. 

*  There  are  vaat  windows  into  the  garden,  and  the  same  in  looting- 
glass  opposite  to  thera,  on  tlie  blanli  side,  whioli  produce  a  fine  effect,  for 
you  sea  tlie  garden  on  boLli  sides  of  yuu  as  you  wolli  along  the  gallery. 
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LETTERS.  459 

But  wliat  maies  all  tteae  shows  the  more  a,greealDle,  is  tlia 
great  kindness  and  affability  that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the 
French  do  not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they 
do  at  least  in  the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as 
well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  the  Enf^lish  Bxe  a  maoh 
wiser  nation,  the  Trench  are  undoubtedly  mui;h  more  happy. 
Their  old  men  in  pa  t  nhi  el  believe,  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  world.  An  nt  1  luvian  could  not  have  more  life  and 
briskness  in  him  at  th  e  and  ten:  for  that  fire  and  levity 

which  makes  the  y  ng  es  s  a  e  converaible,  when  a  littlo 
wasted  and  tempered  5  y  y  a  s  m  kes  a  very  pleasant  and  gay  old 
age.  Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative  looks 
natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray  hairs  to  countenance  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  must  put  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  Ityuthk  1      dyt      mh      ftd 

by  their  conyersation    btlmtl  yut  ^      "^  ^ 

travelling  does  in  th  i        1  y     I   tl      1    m  t    th    j       If- 

of  old  age.  I    m  & 


(y.  yql,  1,  p.  148.) 

My  Loud — I  have  how  for  some  time  lived  on  the  effect  of 
your  Lordship's  patronage,  without  presuming  to  return  you  my 
most  humble  thanks  for  it.  But  I  find  it  no  less  difEcult  to  sup- 
press the  sense  I  haye  of  your  Lordship's  favor,  than  I  do  to 
represent  it  as  I  ought.  Gratitude  for  a  kindness  received  is 
generally  as  troublesome  to  the  benefactor  as  the  importunity  in 
soliciting  it ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  offend 
iu  one  of  these  respects  who  had  never  any  occasion  or  pretence 
to  do  it  on  the  other.  The  only  return  I  can  make  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my  businoas,  and  to  take 
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such  a  caro  of  my  conversation,  that  your  favors  may  not  eeem 
mispla^iod  on  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &c. 

To  my  Lord  Chanoellor. 
Paris,  September  1699. 


[Tt  is  nut  known  who  thia  gaatlemau  woa.] 

Dear  Sir — You  may  he  sure  I  have  not  heen  in  a  little 
hurry  at  my  first  arrival  in  Paris,  that  I  could  so  long  forget 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  your  last  liindness :  and  truly  I  think 
I  have  paid  no  small  eompriment  to  the  shows  of  the  place  in 
letting  them  take  up  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  make  me  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  to  you.  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Breton  has  gained  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
all  respects  auch  as  I  should  have  guessed  Mr.  Sanaom's  friend 
to  have  boon ;  his  conversation  at  Dover  made  my  stay  there  very 
pleasant,  as  his  interest  in  the  officers  made  my  departure  easy. 
The  great  talk  of  thia  place  at  present  is  about  the  king's  statue 
that  is  lately  aet  up  in  the  Place  Vond6me.'  It  la  a  noble  figure, 
hut  looks  veiy  naked  without  a  square  about  it :  for  they  hare 
set  up  the  fun  t  iro  before  the  house  is  half  built.  If  I  meet 
with  any  thing  here  worth  your  knowledge,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  the  relation  of  it  and  in  the  mean  time,  ain,  dear  sir,  &e. 

To  John  bansooi,  Ei^q. 

PariB,  September,  !690. 


[Thia  gentleman  was  an  Oxford  friend,  and  ia  supposed  ta  have  afte.-^ 
wards  filled  tho  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Foreign  Offico  at  the  Pout- 
offiea.— G.] 
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Dear  Colonel — I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  jour  letter, 
not  only  because  I  saw  Colonel  Frowde's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  because  it  was  written  in  English,  a  language  that  had  not 
been  spoken  to  me  six  weeks  before,  so  that  I  read  it  over  with 
the  sa,ine  pleasure  as  a  man  sees  an  old  aoijuaintance.  I  was 
sorry  however  to  hear  in  it  that  you  had  bid  farewell  to  poetry 
by  the  instigation  and  contrivance  of  mj  brother  Gair,  that  friend 
to  strong  drink  and  enemy  to  the  Muses ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
repent  of  so  rash  a  resolution,  and  that  you  have  so  much  of  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  other  talents  of  a  poet  as  to  value  fame 
and  immortality  beyond  ten  pound.  If  you  are  to  forfeit  so 
much  for  every  copy  of  verses  you  write,  you  may  consider  for 
your  comfort  that  tlie  poorer  you  grow  the  more  you  will  resemble 
those  of  your  brotherhood.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  embarrassed 
with  nouns  and  verbs  that  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  verse,  but 
am  forced  to  decline  and  conjugate  words,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  rhyme.  I  could  wish  as  well  as  you  that  I  were  able  to 
learn  the  language  sooner,  and  so  hope  to  see  you  quickly  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  have  so  much  of  a  wit  in  me  that  I  have  a  bad  memory, 
which  hinders  me  from  performing  my  task  so  speedily  as  I  would 
wish.  However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  it  will  never  let  me  forget  how 
much  I  am,  &c. 

To  Colonel  Frowde.     Paria,  KoTemLer,  1680. 


[AnoUier  Oxford  friend,  known  to  fame  by  this  letter. — G.] 

Dear  Sir—I  have  been  lately  very  much  indisposed  with  a 
lever  or  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  am  at 
present  very  well  recovered,  notwithstanding  I  made  use  of  one 
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of  the  physicians  of  tliia  place,  wto  are  as  olieap  as 
fa  J  generally  as  ignorant.     I  hope  the  news  you  sent 

f  8  Tdward  Seymour's  act  wID  proyo  true,  for  here  are  a 
pi  f  E  gliah  gentlemen  that  have  turned  off  a  fencing-master 
I  have  here  sent  you  a  scrip  of  Dr, 
le  in  a  letter.  It  is  levelled 
a  great  noise  in  its  own  country, 
n  to  the  c!oth-Lat  you  left  with  me  : 
a  travelled  many  miles  and  run  through 
a  great  variety  of  adventures  since  you  saw  it  last.  It  was  left 
at  Orleans  for  ahovo  a  week,  and  since  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  hackney -coachman  that  took  a  particular  liking  to  our  Euglisli 
manufecture,  and  would  hy  no  means  part  with  it;  but  by  many 
lair  words  and  a  few  menaces  I  have  at  last  recovered  it  out  of 
his  hands  ;  though  not  without  the  entire  loss  of  tlio  hathand.  I 
hear  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  ferment  in  Maudlin  College, 
which  is  worked  up  to  a  great  height  by  Newnam  ale  and  fre- 
quent canvaasings.  I  suppose  both  parties  before  they  engage 
will  send  into  Franco  for  their  foreign  succors.     I  am,  &,o. 

To  Mr.  Adama,     Bloia. 


X.       TO     MR.     CONOKEVE, 

ICongrevd  had  be^ii  one  of  Addiaon'a  early  frienda,  and  Uvea  to  receive 
IJie  dedication  of  the  Drummer  from  Steele,  after  Addieoa's  death.  By 
oompsring  lliia  with  Na  "V.  it  will  be  aeen  that  Addiaoo  kept  copies  of  his 
lettera  and  made  them  aerre  his  literary  purpoaea. — G.] 

Dear  Sia — I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  in  your  last  letter  that 
yon  were  so  terribly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  though  for  your  com- 
fcrt,  I  believe  you  are  the  first  English  poet  that  ha-i  been  com- 
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plimented  with  the  distemper :  I  was  myself  at  that  time  sick  of 
a  fever,  whioh  I  helieye  proceeded  from  the  same  cause  ;  hut  at 
present  I  am  so  well  reooTered  that  I  can  scarce  forhcar  begin- 
ning my  letter  with  Tully's  preface,  Si  vales  bene  est  Ego  quidem 
Valeo.  You  most  excase  me  for  giving  you  a  line  of  Latin  now 
and  then,  since  I  find  myself  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  tongue, 
for  I  perceive  a  new  language,  like  a  new  mistress,  is  apt  to  make 
a  man  forget  all  his  old  ones.  I  assure  you  I  met  with  a  very 
.remarkahle  instance  of  this  nature  at  Paris,  in  a  poor  Irishman, 
that  bad  lost  the  little  English  he  bad  brought  over  with  him 
without  being  able  to  learn  any  French  in  its  stead  :  I  asked  him 
what  language  he  spoke  ;  he  very  innocently  answered  me,  '  No 
language.  Monsieur ; '  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  were  all  the 
words  he  was  master  of  in  both  tongues.  I  am  at  present  in  a 
t  w  wh  11  th  longi  g  'n  Europe  are  spoken  escept  English, 
wh  h  not  t  b  b  a  1  1 1  liovo  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 
My  g    at    t  d  n       t    run  over  in  my  thoughts  tho  variety 

f  n  bl  a  I  wa  lite  tamed  with  before  I  came  hither.  I 
d      tbl  agdai      tas  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 

la  d  ap  than  tb  ab  ut  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all  your 
d        pt    ns  1  mid  am       m  guifloent  palaco  than  VersaiUes.     I 

m  h  w  n     1  t    prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  the  rest 

It  is  situated  among  roeks  and  woods  that  give  yon  a  fine  variety 
of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  humored  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help, 
and  regulate  nature  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The  cas- 
cades seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rooks  that 
are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  tbey  were  piled  upon 
one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the 
meadows,  walks  and  canals,  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is 
fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a,  natural  mound  of  rock-work  that 
sti-ikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.     For  my  part  I  think  there  is 
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somebhing  more  cliarming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone  thsji  in  so 
manj  statues,  and  would  as  8    n  s  e  a  winding  through 

woods  and  meadows  as  when  it  is  to  d  p  n  such  a  variety  of 
figures  at  Versailles.  But  I  b  g  n  t  t  Ik  lile  Dr.  Lister.  To 
pass,  therefore,  from  works  of  t  t  th  fart:  in  my  opin- 
ion the  pleasantest  part  of  Ve  f>a  11  th  g  llery.  Every  one 
sees  h     d      ft     m  th    g  th  t  w  II  b       re  to  please  him, 

for  f  th  m      mm     d  w    f  th    fi    st  garden  in  the 

worl  1        d   tk       th  w  t  d  w  tk  1    king-glass.      The 

hist  y  f  th  p  tk  tilth  y  If.  s  painted  on  the 
roof  by  L    B  tl   t  h     M  j    ty  h         t    ns  enough  by  him 

to  furnish  another  gallery  much  longer  than  the  first.  He  is  rep- 
resented with  all  the  terror  and  majesty  that  you  can  imagine  in 
every  pact  of  the  picture,  and  sees  his  young  fa«e  as  perfectly 
drawn  in  the  roof  as  his  present  one  in  the  side.  •  The  painter 
has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  under  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  throwing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine  that  lie  astonished  and  blasted 
with  lightning  a  little  above  the  cornice.  I  believe  by  this  tima 
you  are  afraid  I  shall  carry  you  from  room  to  room  and  lead  you 
through  the  whole  palace ;  truly,  if  I  had  not  tired  you  already,  I 
could  not  forbear  showing  you  a  -staircase  that  they  say  is  the 
noblest  in  its  kind :  but  after  so  tedious  a  letter  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  petition  to  you  that  you  would  deliver  the  enclosed  tc 
Mr.  Montagu,  for  I  am  afraid  of  interrupting  him  with  my  im- 
pertinence wbon  he  is  engaged  in  more  serious  affairs. 
Ta  faoiloa  aditue  et  molliQ  tempora  novia. 

I  am,  &«, 
Blois,  Dee.,  1699.    To  Mr.  Congreve. 
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IIoNOEEt  Sir — You  will  he  surprised  I  don't  question  to  find 
among  your  correspondences  in  foreign  parts  e.  letter  dated  from 
Klois :  but  as  mueli  out  of  the  world  as  we  are,  I  have  often  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  mentioned  among  the  strangers  of  other  na- 
wh  an         m  here  sometimes  engaged  in :  I  have 

f      d  my      ¥1  g  E  gland,  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of 

h     w  h   h         h      k     w  here  is  such  a  nation,  hut  you  make  a 
p        f   h    d  "i  ur  name  comes  in  upon  the  most  dif 

f  ab  ifwpkfthe  men  of  wit  or  the  men  of  busi 

ness,  of  poets  or  patrons,  politicians  or  parliament  men.  I  must 
confess  I  am  never  so  sensible  of  my  imperfection  in  the  French 
language  as  wten  I  would  express  myself  on  so  agreeable  a  sub- 
th    gh  f  I  und      t    d  t      w  U        my  m  th      t  I 

d         th  I  ca       t  p    t    d  t    t 

w    f    m  tt     pi         wk        th        ly     1       ta^ 
>  tt    g  tk    1    gi   t,        t  th  1 

[1     wh    hib  1  yb    b  ft     1       t  h 

dgrt        twh  tfi  Id^ 

A  d  t    ly  by  wh  t  I  k        y  t  th  y 

tke  k  2  p     t      t  tk    w    Id      It  t      tl     p  w       f        t 

or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  mu'th  and  poverty.  Every  one  sings, 
laugka,  and  starves.  Tkeir  conversation  is  generally  agreeable ; 
(or  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They 
never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance  of 
wine  cm  scarce  draw  from  an  Englishman.  Their  women  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  showing  tkemsolvos  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  tke  worst 
faces  m  Europe  with  the  best  airs.  Every  one  knows  how  t« 
VOL.  11.-20* 
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^ve  htiself  as  charming  a  look  and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  -Knel- 
ier  could  draw  her  in.  I  oannot  ead  mj  letter  without  observ- 
ing, that  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot 
but  set  a  particular  mark  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  tho 
virtues  of  their  nation  and  least  with  its  imperfeetions.  When 
therefore  I  see  tho  good  sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest 
perfection  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscrib 
ing  myself,  Honored  sir,  yours,  &o. 

To  the  Bight  Honoi'fible  Cliarles  Montagu,  Eeq. 
Blois,  Dec,  1699, 


[It  is  not  known  who  this  persoo  wa9,  but  the  letter  not  onlj  oxplaina 
itselfl  but  throws  much  light  on  Addison's  oliaracter,  and  some  ou  Jjie  life 
at  Bloia.— G.] 

SiK — I  am  always  as  slow  in  making  an  enemy  as  a  friend, 
and  am  therefore  very  ready  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
you ;  but  aa  for  any  satisfaction,  I  don't  think  it  is  due  on  cither 
iide  when  the  affront  is  mutual.  You  know  very  well,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  world  a  man  would  as  soon  be  called 
t  knave  aa  a  fool,  and  I  believe  most  people  would  be  rather 
thought  to  want  legs  than  brains.  But  I  suppose  whatever  wo 
said  in  the  heat  of  discourse  is  not  tho  real  opinion  we  have  of 
each  othei,  sinoe  otherwise  you  would  have  scorned  to  subscribe 
yourself  as  I  do  at  present.  Sir,  your  very,  &c 

To  Monsieur  L'Espj^nol.    Blois,  Dec,  1699. 


R — ^I  have  a  long  time  wished  for  a  pretence  to  write  to 
uid  though  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you  at  Lon- 
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dun  might  have  been  a  good  excuse  for  my  returning  you  my 
humble  thanka,  I  could  not  think  it  proper  after  your  foraier 
civilities,  to  give  you  a  fresh  trouble  by  my  acknowletlgmenta.  I 
must  therefore  be  forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  de- 
sire I  have  to  improve  myself  hy  your  advice  that  is  the  occasion 
of  my  present  letter,  for  I  am  very  willing  to  spend  my  time  to 
the  beat  advantage  whilst  I  stay  abroad,  and  should  therefore  be 
very  glad  of  a  better  director  than  myself.  My  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's having  been  pleased  to  procure  me  tliis  opportunity  of  trav- 
elling will,  I  hope,  be  some  motive  with  you  to  lend  me  your 
assistance :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  with  myself 
to  use  all  tho  application  possible  that  may  make  me  answer  his 
lordship's  expectations.  I  iiave  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you 
in  my  last,  all  the  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part 
of  the  country;  I  never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such 
Tniftcence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both 
One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in 
every  thing  about  the  king,  but  at  tho  same  time  it  makes  half 
his  subjects  go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and  nat- 
ural constitution  such  a  perpetual  mirth  and  easiness  of  temper,  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
Devotion  and  loyalty  are  every  where  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  learning  seems  to  run  very  low,  especially  in  the  younger 
people  :  for  all  the  rising  geniuses  have  turned  their  ambition 
another  way,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  fortune  in  the  army. 
The  belles-lettres  in  particular  seem  to  be  but  shortlived  in 
France.  Every  book  that  comes  out  has  some  pages  to  show  how 
much  its  argument  conduces  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  church,  and 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hoar  them  at  the  Sorhonne  quote 
the  depths  of  ecclesiastical  history  ajid  the  fathers,  in  false  Latin. 
But,  sir,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  too  long  a  letter,  and 
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)ag!it  not  to  enlarge  it  anj  further  than  to  bog  jour  pardon  for 
jrriting  it.  1  am,  sir,  &c. 

Blois,  December,  1699.     To  Di-  Kcwtou. 


[Secretary  U>  the  Englisli  EmbosBj  at  Poi'is,  where  Addiaoii,  trsTelling 
under  the  proteeliuii  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Daturallj  found  a  ready  ivel- 
ourae.— G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  tliank  you  for  the  news  and  poetry  jou  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  though  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  either 
of  them.  Tie  votes  had  too  much  fire  in  them,  and  the  verses 
none  at  all :  however,  I  hope  the  first  will  prove  as  harmless  to 
the  ministers  of  state  as  the  others  are  to  the  tnighta  of  the 
toast.  It  is  the  first  speech  of  Sir  John  Ealstaff's  that  did  not 
please  me,  hut  truly  I  think  the  merry  knight  is  grown  very  dull 
since  his  being  in  the  other  world.  I  really  think  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  jou  for  your  directions,  and  if  you  would  he  a 
little  particular  in  the  names  of  the  treaties  that  you  mention,  I 
should  have  reason  to  look  upon  your  correspondence  as  the  luck- 
iest adventure  I  am  like  to  meet  with  in  all  my  travels.  The 
place  where  I  am  at  present,  by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the 
Loire  and  its  reputation  for  the  language,  is  very  much  infested 
with  fogs  and  German  oounfa.  The  last  are  a  kind  of  gentlemen 
that  are  just  come  wild  out  of  their  country,  and  more  noisy  and 
senseleBs  than  any  I  have  yet  had  the  honor  to  he  acquainted  with. 
They  are  at  the  Cabaret  from  morning  to  night,  and  I  suppose 
come  into  France  on  no  other  account  but  to  drink.  To  make 
,BOme  amends  for  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  of  English  spoken 
in  the  whole  town,  so  that  I  shall  he  in  danger  of  losing  my  mo- 
ther-tongue unless  you  give  me  leave  to  practise  it  on  you  some- 
times in  a  letter.     I  might  he  very  troublesome  to  you  with  my 
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acknowledgmeutSj  but  I  hope  there  is  no  need  of  any  formal  pr  )■ 
fe^ions  to  assure  you  ttat  I  stall  always  be,  clear  sir,  &o. 

To  Abraliam  Stonjan,  Esij,.,  Blois,  Feb.  1699.   1700. 


Dgah.  Sir — I  could  not  have  let  a  whole  Lent  pass  without 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  could  I  have  met  with  ajiy  thing  worth 
your  knowledge  :  hut  news  has  been  as  scarce  among  us  as  flesh, 
and  I  know  you  don't  much  care  to  hear  of  mortification  and  re- 
pentance, ■which  have  been  tho  only  business  of  this  place  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  Every  thing  at  present  looks  very  agreeable, 
and  I  assure  you  I  don't  envy  your  entertainments  at  Paris  as  long 
as  this  season  lasts.  I  would  as  soon  be  in  a  neighboring  wood  as 
at  the  opera,  and  in  my  opinion  find  in  it  more  beautiful  scenes 
and  pleasanter  music  •  •  •  *  * 

But  as  pleasant  as  the  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon 
as  I  have  received  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  every 
post.  I  should  have  went  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  the  French 
tongue  stopped  me,  which  has  been  a  rub  in  my  way  harder  to 
get  over  than  the  Alps ;  but  I  hope  the  nest  time  I  have  the 
honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.° 

To  Abialmm  Stanyan,  Esq.,  Secretarj  of  the  Embassy  at  PaE-is. 


[V".  Guarillan  101.]  BWib,  May  T6.  K.  S. 

Sill — I  canuot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  lan^ 
guage,  is  to  see  the  maunere  and  tempers  of  the  people,  which,  1 

•  The  original  orthography  may  be  seen  by  the  following  apeoimen  : 

But  as  pleasant  aa  y*  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  soon  rs  1 

hare  rec*  diraetions  from  Euglaod,  which  I  expact  ev'ry  Post.    I  shou'd 

have  wont  to  Italy  before'now,  had  not  y*  French  tongue  stopt  me.  whicJi 
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believe,  may  be  better  learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater 
cities,  where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

I  haYe  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you  in  mj  last,  all  the 
king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  country.      I 
never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  escesaivo 
magnifioenee  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  hoth  together. 
One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing 
about  the  king;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  his  subjeete 
go  barefoot.     The  people  are,  however,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  elimate,  and  natural  constitu- 
tion, sucit  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper  aa 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of    th         t 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  th       m        hi 
There  is  nothing  to  bo  met  with  iu  the  country,  b  t  mirth      d 
poverty.     Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.     Th 
tion  is  generally  agreeable ;  for,  if  they  have  any      t 
they  are  sure  to  show  it.     They  never  mend  upon  d        t 

ing,  but  use  al!  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  fii  t       ht  th  t 
long  intimacy  and  abundance  of  wine  can  scare     di  w  t 
Englishman.     Their  women  are  perfect  mistress  th        t    t 

showing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.     They  1     y   g  y 

and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  b  t 
airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look 
and  postiue  as  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot 
end  my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already 
seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinc- 
tion upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  vfrtues  of  the  nation, 
and  least  with  its  imperfeotions.  When  therefore  I  see  the  good 
sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without  any  mix- 
has  bin  a  Ruh  in  my  way  harder  to  gat  over  than  y"  Alps,  but  I  liope  y 
BMt  time  I  have  y*  honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  with  yo« 
in  >■•  iBi^uBge  of  y  place.     In  y»  meantiuo,  I  am  Dear  S^,  Y"  aio. 
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f.wre  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  jou  will  excuse  me  if  I  adm 
chai-aoter,  and  am  ainhitioua  of  subsoribing  myself, 
Sir,  yours,  fee. 


[V,  Guardian,  So.  104,  and  lutroduokiry  RomarkB.] 

BloiB,  May  15,  N.  8. 

•^  E — Be  au3  I  n  at  1  esent  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  shall 
Beud  you  a  sto  y  that  was  Utely  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
eo  ntry  who  a  descended  t  om  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  relat  on  and  e  y  ni^uasitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the 
t  ni  ly  now   n  En^knd 

I  sh  U  o  ly  1  em  e  to  t,  that  this  story  is  preserved  witli 
g  bit  are  amon^  the  wi  t  ngs  of  this  gentleman's  family,  and 
th  t  t  has  b  en  J,  vea  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility 
wheu  they  were  n  these  pa  ts,  who  could  not  return  any  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  bo  any  of  that  fami- 
ly now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

'  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called 
John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Touraine,  his  broDhers  were 
Philip  and  Briant.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the 
French  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  t[uality  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  The  king  of  England  chanced  to 
Bee  the  youth,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  his  person  and  be- 
havior, begged  him  of  the  king,  his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some 
years  after  this,  that  John  the  other  brother,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  eonsiderabic  post  in  the  French 
army,  was  tk  pisn  lyB  t  wh  t  tl  t  t  ra  w  an  f- 
fieer  in  the  K    b    f  E  gl    d  I       B       t  k    w      th  ng    f 

bis  brother,      d  b     fe  n  t      lly    f    n  h       hty  t  mp      t      t  1 
him  very  in    1    th       d  m       hk  lb         p  f 

war.     ThisJhn  ted       li^hlythth     h  II    gdhmt    i, 
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Hingle  oomliat.  The  ttallenge  was  aeeepteil,  and  time  anil  jilace 
a,Bsignod  thpm  hy  tho  king's  ajipoiutment.  Bott  appeared  on  tho 
day  profixod,  and  entered  the  lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a 
great  multitude  of  speetatora.  Their  first  encounters  were  verj 
furious,  and  the  success  equal  on  both  sides  ;  until  after  some 
toil  and  bloodshed  they  wcro  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fetch 
breath,  and  prepare  themselves  afresh  for  the  combat.  Briaiit  in 
the  mean  time  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon, 
which  he  saw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  after  this,  with  what  joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King 
Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  es- 
teem, gave  to  each  of  tbem,  by  the  King  of  France's  consent,  tho 
following  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, not  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  English. 

'  Le  Roi  d'Acgleterre,  par  permission  du  Roi  de  France, 
pour  perpetuelle  ni^moire  de  leurs  grands  faits  d'armes  et  fideli- 
ty envers  leurs  Eoia,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  &  leurs  armes  eti 
une  oroix  d'argent  canton^e  de  quatre  coquilles  d'or  en  champ  de 
sable,  qu'ils  avoient  auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  faite  en  fa^ons 
de  crois  de  gueulle  insereo  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d'argent 
et  par  !e  milieu  d'lcelle  que  est  participation  des  deus  crois  que 
portent  les  dits  Kois  en  la  guerre.' 

I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  sliould 

1         f     n  w      t  le  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  I 

d  y  B  th     ght,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to  you, 

tl    t  I    b     Id  t       bl     you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially 

t     tun    wb  n  tl        is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  fur- 

h      dis  f     all  Europe.     But  I  confess  I  am  the  more 

f     d    f  th        It         because  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  exploits 

t  w  t  ymen ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  it 

t       m    b  th        nity  of  an  Englishman  which  puts  me  upon 
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writing  it,  aa  tliat  I  have  of  taking  a 


[V.  Guardia: 


Sir— I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, whick  was  the  only  English  that  had  heen  spoken  to  me  for 
some  months  together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  thini  the 
absence  of  my  ooimtrymen  my  good  fortune : 

Votura  in  amante  novum  1  vellem  quod  amatur  abfssf t. 

Ovid.  Met.  iii.  468. 


This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  the  Froneh  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
hut  have  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  the  finest 
places  and  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cannot 
Lear  a  name  mentioued  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  pieeo 
of  a  gaaette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalised  himself  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
ces of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  some 
thing  so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works. I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  male  a  quicker  pro- 
gress through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in.  any  nation  such  advantages 
as  in  thiSf  where  every  body  is  ao  very  courteous,  and  so  very 
talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as  long  as 
they  are  In  company,  and  are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  moi^ning, 
as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  seen,  there 
is  more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,  and  more  wit  in  the 
English.  Yon  abound  more  in  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  un  ol 
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Bi>  much  repetition  and  compliment  One  niaj  know  a  foreigner 
by  his  answering  only  No  or  Yea  to  a  question,  whi:,!i  a  Pr^,^ch 
man  geneiilly  makes  a  sontenoe  of  Tkey  h^lo  a  set  of  feicmo 
moua  phrases  that  runs  thiough  all  ranks  and  dcgiees  imi.ng 
ttem  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ln,ai  i  shopkcopei  de 
Binng  his  neighbor  to  ha\o  the  goodness  to  teU  him  what  it  la 
o':.Iockj  or  a,  couple  of  cohhlers,  that  aie  extremely  glad  of  the 
honor  of  seeing  one  another 

The  face  ot  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am  is  ■it  this  sea 
Bon  pleasant  heynnd  im-igination  I  rannot  but  fancy  the  hwla 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  greit  deal  merritr  than  tho^e 
of  uur  own  nation  I  am  sure  the  French  yeir  has  got  the  start 
of  ours  more  m  the  woiks  of  nature  thaa  m  the  Incw  Stjle  I 
have  passed  one  March  m  my  life  without  hemg  ruffled  with  th-e 
winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed  with  rims 

I  am,  sii,  joirs  4tc 


[ffusbftnd  of  tlie  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wort!ey  Montagu,  aud  Addisixi's 
fallow-tiavellei-  from  aiateaudun  to  Paris  and  tliHiiue  to  Genoa— pevliops 
also  still  furtliei-,  Uiuugii  it  ia  not  known.— G.] 

July  a3. 
Deaji  Sir — I  am  now  at  CJiateauoun,  where  I  shall  expect 
yonr  company,  or  a  letter  from  yoa,  with  some  impatience.  Here 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  views  in  the  world,  if  that  can  tempt  you, 
and  a  ruin  of  about  fourscore  houses,  which  I  know  you  would 
think  a  ploasanter  prospect  than  the  other,  if  it  was  not  so  mod- 
ern. The  inhabitants  tell  you  the  fire  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  it  was  put  out  hy  a  miracle  :  and  that  in  its  fnll  rage  it  imme- 
diately ceased  at  the  sight  of  him  that  in  his  lifetime  rehuke<! 
the  winds  and  the  waves  with  a  look.  He  was  brouglit  hither 
in  the  disguise  of  a  wafer,  and  was  assisted,  I  dua'f  qucKtiou,  with 
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geveral  tons  of  wiiter.  It  would  have  been  a  -ery  fiiir  oocaBion 
to  have  signalized  your  Holy  Tear  at  Vendorae,  if  tho  very  sight 
of  a  single  drop  could  have  ijuenohed  such  a  terrible  fire.  Tbis 
is  all  tbe  news  I  can  write  joa  from  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
hitherto  taken  up  with  the  company  of  strangers  that  lodge  in 
the  same  inu.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  within  about  a  meek  hence; 
though  I  desire  you  not  to  hasten  against  your  own  inclinations ; 
for,  as  much  as  I  esteem  your  company,  I  can't  desire  it  unless 
it  be  for  your  own  convenience.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  faitli- 
ful  humble  servant,  -T    Auuison, 

Aqx  Trois  Ruia  a  Clifttcaudun. 


[From  Blois  Addison  returned  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  of  his  new 
acquisition  to  seek  out  the  eminent  men  of  the  oountiy.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  beau  ladebteil  to  his  eontributions  to  the  Musae  Anglieacae  tor 
'the  favorable  reoeptioo  he  met  with  from  Boileau. — G.] 

Mt  LoaD — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  letter 
at  Paris,  and  am  since  got  as  far  as  Lyons  in  my  way  for  Italy. 
I  am  at  present  very  well  content  to  quit  tho  French  conversation, 
which,  since  the  promotion  of  their  young  prince,  begins  to  grow 
insupportable.'  That  which  was  before  the  vainest  nation  in  the 
world  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  it  that 
does  not  give  himself  greater  airs  upon  it,  a^d  look  as  well 
pleased  as  if  he  bad  received  some  considerable  advancement  in 
his  own  fortunes.  The  best  company  I  have  met  with  since  my 
being  in  this  country  has  been  among  the  men  of  Letters,  who 
are  generally  easy  of  access,  especially  the  religious,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  glad  to  pass  some  of  it 
off  in  the  society  of  strangers.     Their  learning  for  the  most  part 

'Philip,  DuVe  of  Anjoii,  ^(indson  of  Louis  XIV.  Prod  aimed  King  ot 
dpain,  Nov.  1700. 
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lies  among  the  old  set    Im  rk       p  1)1     d   j  t  p 

the  controTeraies  betw       th    TIi  m   t       d  S    t   t    wh   h  h  j 
manage  with  a,l)u.ndan        fht       dfl     Lt         ^h      I 
at  Paris  I  visited  the  P       M  lb       h     wli     h        i  1 

teem  for  the  English      t        wh       I  b  1         h    hae  d 

mirera  than  in  bia  ow         Th     P        bit  t       t  U  w 

him  througt  his  deep  h  d  g         lly  1    L.    [        11   1 

new  philosophy  aa  via    naiy  1  g    u       M  lb        h    b        If 

told  me  that  lie  was  fi  d  tw     ty  j  Id  b  f       hid 

much  as  heard  of  the      m      f  D      C-ut         H     b    1.  is 
printed  with  many  adltnam         whhh      Iwdm  y 

pretty  hypothesis  of      1        wt    h         d  £f        t  f    m  th  t    t  (_ 
tcsiuB  or  Mr.  Newton  tb      h  th  y  m  y    11  th        b     t  H 

very  much  praised  MNwt        Mthmt         bkhtit 
the  name  of  Eobbes       d  t  Id  m     h     th     gbt  h  m      p 
esprit.     He  was  very     It         b     t  tb    E     1   h  t       It         f 
his  work,  and  was  afr    d  t  h  d  i        t  k      f  11    1 1         t 

it.     Among  other  lea      dm      Iblthli  tb       tl       1 

to  Mr.  Uoileau,  who  w      t      h^bwlc        dptt 

them  out  in  a  new  imp  H  Id      nd  a  1  ttl    1    f  1  ut 

talks  incomparably  well      h       w       11    g      Hh      tlyht 
ill  poet,  and  throws  h  m    If      t       p  wl       h    t.  Ik      f      y 

one  that  haa  not  a  hi  k       p    t  f     H  m         A^        I      I    !      t 
know  whether  there  i   m         f    1 1  t     1        li 

on  the  French  writers  1    t  h   w     d    f  Ily  d  th   j-  t      d 

extols  very  much  hia  f   m         t  mp  p       Uj  h     t 

timate  friends  Amaid       d  Paem       T  ask  d  b  m  wk  th      1 
thougkt  TSlemaque  w         tgdmd       p  hpkft 

with  a  great  deal  of     t    m       1       d  th  t    t  g  b  tt 

notion  of  Homer's  w         f  w  t!i  tit  t  k 

works  could  do,  but  tl    t       f  11    1   w  fa    t  ly   1     t     f  tb 
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Oiljasey,  for  M  to  y  1  ,  is  eternally  preaching,  but  Ulysses 
allows  as  e      y  tb  h  s  oliara«ter  and  behavior  that  the 

other  is  still  p  s  by  his  precepts  and  instructions. 

He  said  the  ju  Im  t  t  bad  tinga  mas  very  well  invented,' 
and  might  mp  w  th  y  thing  of  that  nature  in  the  6th 
^(leid,  and  (h  t  th  d  t  p  it  on  T61imaciue'8  pilot  to  make  hiin 
misguide  his  master  is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  the  deatli 
of  Palinurus.  I  mention  his  discourse  oa  this  author  because  it 
is  at  present  the  book  that  is  every  where  talked  of,  and  has  a 
great  many  partisans  for  and  against  it  in  this  oonntry.  I  found 
him  as  warm  in  crying  up  this  man  and  the  good  poets  in  general, 
as  he  has  been  in  cen         g  th    1   d  f  Ii  a  time,  as  we  com- 

monly observe  the  m  th  t  m-di  th  1  t  Iriend  is  the  worst 
enemy.  He  talked  v  y  m  h  f  C  11  llowing  him  to  bo 
an  excellent  poet,  but    t  th       m    t  of  the  best  tragic 

writers,  for  that  he  d  1  d  t  f  [  tly  nd  made  very  fine 
descriptions  often  wh      th  fjr  them.     Aristo- 

tle, says  he,  proposes  fw    p  tl    t  j   oper  to  be   raised 

ly  tragedy,  terror  adpt  btC  II  deavors  at  a  new 
one,  which  is  admiration.  He  instanced  ia  his  Pompey  (which 
he  told  Tis  the  late  Duke  of  Cond6  thought  the  best  tragedy  that 
was  ever  written),  where  in  the  first  scene  the  king  of  Egypt  runs 
into  a  very  pompoua  and  long  description  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
BaUa,'thougli  he  was  then  in  a  great  hurry  of  affairs  and  had  not 
himself  boon  [H-esent  at  it,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse 
me  for  this  kind  of  intelligence,  for  in  so  beaten  a  road  aS  that 
of  France  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any  thing  new  unless  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  particular  persons,  that  are  always 
changing,  and  may  therefore  furnish  different  matter  for  as  many 
travellers  as  pass  through  the  country. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &o. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Litol.  field  mid  Covenlj'y. 
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[Engligli  ambassador  during  Addison's  "riait  to  Paris,  and  husliiiiid  to  the 
lady  ooii..3limanted  ia  the  verBes,  vol.  i.,  p.  314-  There  is  no  date  to  tliia 
Jetter,  but  from  that  of  the  Earl's  appoiDtmaiit,  it  would  seem  to  hove  been 
written  from  Italy  in  1702.— G.] 

My  Lord — I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  jour  Lordship  had 
tutered  on  a  post  that  would  give  you  an  oocasion  of  advancing 
eo  muoh  the  interest  and  reputation  of  your  country ;  but  I  now 
find  that  I  have  more  particular  reasons  to  rejoice  at  your  pro- 
motion, since  I  hear  you  have  lately  done  me  the  honor  to  men- 
tion me  kindly  to  my  Lord  Halifax.  As  this  is  not  the  first 
favor  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I  must  confess  I  should 
bo  very  ambitious  of  an  opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  just  a 
sense  I  have  of  the  gratitude  and  duty  that  I  owe  to  your  Lord- 
ship. And  if  you  think  mo  fit  to  receive  any  of  your  commands 
abroad.  It  shall  not  be  for  want  of  diligence  or  zeal  for  your 
Lordship's  service  if  they  are  not  executed  to  your  satisfaction. 
I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  returning  my  most  hum 
ble  thanks  for  the  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  as 
I  dare  not  presume  any  longer  to  eucroaoh  upon  your  time  that 
is  filled  up  with  affairs  of  so  much  greater  couaequence. 
I  am,  my  Lord,  &c. 

To  my  Lord  Mancheater,  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 


[No  date  of  place.— G.] 
My  Loed — I  have  for  a  long  time  denied  myself  the  honor 
of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  as  knowing  you  have  been  so  taken  up 
with  matters  of  greater  importance  that  any  information  I  could 
give  you  of  foreign  curiosities  would  have  seemed  impertinent ; 
but  having  lately  heard  that  I  am  still  kindly  remembered  by 
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youi  Lordship,  I  could  not  forbear  trouUing  you  with  a  letter, 
lost  what  I  design  for  respect  should  look  too  much  like  ingrati- 
tude. As  I  first  of  all  undertook  my  travels  by  your  Lordship's 
enoouragemeat,  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  make  me  beat  answer  your  expectations  ;  and, 
though  I  dare  not  boast  of  any  great  improvements  that  I  have 
made  in  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  more  desire 
than  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  utmost  abilities  in  your  Lord- 
ship's service.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it  was  less  for  my  ad- 
vantage than  it  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  your  Lordship,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  speak  so  much  out  of  interest  as  inclination  : 
for  I  must  confess,  the  more  I  see  of  mankind,  the  more  I  learn 
to  value  an  extraordinary  character,  which  mates  me  more  am 
bitious  than  ever  of  showing  myself,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &e 

To  my  Lord  Halifas,  March,  1701-2 


[The  original  of  this  letter,  aooovding  to  tlie  Addisoniaiia,  in  which  it 
was  first  published,  is  in  the  Bodleiaa  library.  It  is  writtan  evidently 
from  Eoma,  thoagh  without  date  of  place,  or  yeai'.  and.  as  it  now  stands 
without  ftddrees ;  thongh  the  contents  show  tliat  this  unknown  ooirespond- 
ent  wasaome fellow-traveller  of  oongenial  tastes — why  not  Mr.  W.  Monta- 
gu! It  is  interflsyng,  also,  as  allowing  how  he  collected  the  materials  for 
his  Dial<^neE  oa  Medals. — S.] 

Dear  Sir — I  hope  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Geneva ;  and 
that  the  adventure  of  the  rivulet,  which  you  have  so  well  cele- 
brated in  your  last,  has  been  the  worst  that  you  have  met  with 
in  your  journey  thither.  I  cannot  but  envy  your  being  among 
the  Alps,  where  you  may  see  frost  and  snow  in  the  dog-days :  wc 
are  here  quite  burnt  up.  and  are  at  least  ten  degrees  nearer  the 
sun  than  when  jou  left  us.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
in  August  that  Virgil  wrote  his  "  0,  ijui  me  gelidis  sub  montibiis 
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Heemi !  "  &c.  Our  days  at  present,  like  those  id  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  consist  only  of  the  evening  and  the  morning ;  for 
the  Roiuan  noons  are  as  silent  as  the  midnights  in  other  countries. 
But  among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I  suffer  is  from 
your  departure,  which  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  the  canicule. 
I  am  forced,  for  want  of  better  oompaaj,  to  converse  with  pic 
turea,  statues,  and  medals  ;  for  you  must  know,  I  deal  very  much 
in  ancient  coin,  and  can  count  out  a  sum  in  sesterces  with  as 
much  ease  as  in  pounds  sterling.  I  am  a  great  critic  in  rust, 
and  can  tell  you  the  age  of  it  at  first  sight;  I  am  only  in  some 
danger  of  losing  my  acquaintance  with  our  English  money,  for  at 
present  I  am  much  more  used  to  the  Roman.  If  you  glean  np 
nny  of  our  country  neira,  bo  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  this  way 
Pray  ^ve  [  ]  Mr.  Daahwood,  and  my  very  humble  service  to 
Sir  Thomaf,  and  accept  of  the  same  yourself,  from, 

Dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 
Ang,  1. 
My  Loid  JJcrnard,  &c.,  give  their  service. 


Dear  Sir — I  am  just  arrived  at  Geneva  by  a  very  trouble 
some  journey  over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  for  sojne  days  to- 
gether shivering  among  the  eternal  snows.  My  head  is  still 
giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as 
agreeable  to  me  at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago,  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.  During  my  passage  over  the  mountains, 
I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax,  which  perhaps  I 
will  trouble  yon  with  the  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  non- 
gense  upon  a  review.     You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as  extraordi- 
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narj  a  tting  to  make  a  copy  of  versea  in  a  voyags  over  tlie  Alpa 
as  to  write  an  heroic  poem  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  I  belieye  1 
sm  the  first  that  ever  thouglit  of  Parnassus  nn  Mount  Cenis.  At 
Florence  I  had  the  honor  to  have  about  three  days'  conversation 
with  the  Bute  of  Shrewsbury,  which  made  me  some  amends  for 
the  missing  Sir  TL  Alston's  company,  who  had  taken  another 
road  for  Rome.  I  find  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yourself  and 
him,  but  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in  my  acknowledgments  as  I 
might  justly  be.  I  shall  only  assure  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Monta- 
gu's acquaintanoe  the  luckiest  adventure  that  I  could  possibly 
have  met  with  in  my  travels.  I  suppose  you  are  in  England  as 
full  of  polities  as  we  are  of  religion  at  Geneva.  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  a  little  touch  of  it  in  your  letters. 

The  rake  Wood  is  grown  a  man  of  a  very  regular  life  and 
conversation,  and  often  begins  our  good  friends'  health  in  Eng- 
land.    I  am,  dear  sir,  jour  moat  affectionate  bumble  servant, 
J.  Addison 

December,  9th,  HOI. 


[The  person  alloded  to  in  Letter  xxiii.— G.] 

Dear  Sir — About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Bocher  put  a  very 
pretty  snuff-box  in  my  hand.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
that  it  belonged  to  myself,  and  waa  much  more  so  when  I  found 
it  waa  a  present  from  a  geutleman  that  I  have  so  great  an  honor 
for.  You  did  not  probably  foresee  ttat  it  would  draw  on  you  the 
trouble  of  a  letter,  but  you  must  blame  yourself  for  it.  For  niv 
♦part  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a  snuff-box  without  returning  my 
acknowledgments,  than  I  can  take  snuff  without  sneezing  after  it. 
This  last  I  must  own  to  you  is  so  great  aa  absurdity  that  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  were  not  I  in  hopes  of  correcting  't  very 
VOL.  ri.— 21 
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speedily,  I  am  observed  to  have  my  box  ofteaur  in  my  hanri 
than  those  that  have  been  used  to  one  these  twenty  years,  for  I 
cannot  forhear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  whcBover  I  think  of 
Mr.  Dashwood.  Yon  know  Mr.  Bays  recommends  snuff  as  a 
great  provocative  to  wit,  but  you  may  produce  this  letter  as  a 
standing  evidence  against  him.  I  have,  since  the  begimiing  of  it, 
taien  above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find  myself  much  more 
inclined  to  sneeze  than  to  jest.  From  whence  I  conclude  that 
wit  and  tobacco  are  not  inseparable,  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it, 
though  a  man  may  be  master  of  a  snuff-bos, 

"Nod  eniounqae  datum  est  habere  Ufaeam," 

I  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my  quotation, 
did  not  I  know  that  the  gentleman  I  am  writing  to  always  carries 
a  Horace  in  his  pocket.     Bat  whatever  you  may  think  me,  pray 
sir,  do  mo  the  justice  to  esteem  me  your  most,  &c. 
To  Chamberlain  Daahwood,  Esq.     Geoeva,  July,  1703. 


lEnglieh  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Vientm,  why  had  raitied  himaelf  to 

notice  by  hia  poetical  talents  and  claasio  attaiiimenta,  and  was,  like  Addi- 

a      the  f  atr->na='e  of  Lord  Halifax.     The  friendship  formed  on  the 

S    — T  b  m  p 

b  b  w    k 

to  I  m  ^  g        m 


wh  11 
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to  treat  my  aubjeot,  that  is  in  itself  very  bare  of  ornaments,  aa 
divertingly  aa  I  oould.  I  have  proposed  to  mjsoif  snok  a  way 
of  instructing  as  that  in  the  dialognea  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
The  very  owning  of  this  design  will,  I  believe,  look  like  a  pieoe 
of  vanity,  though  I  know  I  am  guilty  of  a  much  greater  in  offer- 
ing what  I  have  wrote  to  your  perusaL     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Stepney,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.    Novambar,  1102. 


Sm— If  I  trouble  >ou  mith  another  letter  ^o  soon  afttr  my 
last,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  fric^nencv  ot  the  fjvors  I  leceive 
from  you.  It  i'  to  them  we  owe  all  the  pleasnrea  we  finl  ■it 
Dresden,  aa  well  as  ^hat  we  mut  with  at  Vienna  Since  our 
leavmg  Prague  we  have  seen  nothing  hut  a  gieat  vanetv  of  wm- 
ter  pieces,  so  th^t  all  the  account  I  can  give  you  of  the  country 
is,  that  it  abounds  very  much  in  anow  It  it  has  my  other 
beauties  in  it,  this  is  not  a  time  of  year  to  look  for  them  when 
almost  every  thing  we  see  ia  of  the  same  color,  and  scarce  afiy 
thing  we  meet  with  except  our  sheets  and  napkins  that  is  not 
white.     &o,  &c. 

January  3d,  1702-3. 


[Charles,  third  Earl  of  "Winelielsea,  probably  an  Osfoi'd  aequaintance, 
ie  thus  Bpoken  of  by  a  contemporary:—"  He  hath  neither  genius  nor  gusto 
for  business;  loves  hunting  aud  a  bottle;  was  an  opposer  bo  hia  power  of 
the  meaauras  of  King  William's  reign;  and  is  zealoua  for  the  monarehy 
and  the  ehuroh  in  the  highest  degree.  He  loves  jesla  and  pvins.  and  that 
Bort  of  low  wit"  "He  waa  brought  into  the  government  by  the  Earl  oC 
Hottingham.  and  held  some  appomtmenta  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anue's 
reign." — G.] 

My  Lord — I  can  no  longer  deny  myaelf  the  honor  of  troub- 
ling your  lordship  with  a  letter,  though  Hamburgh  has  yet  fur- 
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nished  me  with  very  few  materiala  for  it  Tlie  great  business 
of  the  place  is  commerce  and  drinking :  as  their  chief  oommoditj, 
at  least  that  which  I  am  best  accLuainted  with,  is  Khenish  Wine. 
This  they  have  in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  there  is  jet  no 
fioviBible  diminution  of  it,  though  Mr.  Perrot  and  myself  haya 
been  among  them  above  a  week.  The  principal  curiosity  of  the 
town,  and  what  is  more  TiBited  than  any  other  I  have  met  with 
in  my  travels,  is  a  great  cellar  filled  with  this  kind  of  liquor.  It 
holds  more  hogsheads  than  others  can  bottles,  and  I  believe  is 
capable  of  receiving  into  it  a  whole  vintage  of  the  Rhine.  By 
this  cellar  stands  the  Httlo  English  chapel,  which  your  lordship 
may  well  suppose  is  not  altogether  so  much  frequented  by  our 
countrymen  as  the  other.  I  must,  howovor,  do  them  the  justice, 
as  they  are  all  of  them  loyal  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  her  majesty  can  have  no  subjects  in 
any  part  of  her  dominions  that  pray  more  heartily  for  her  health, 
ordrmkt     t    ft  W  tl  t    Lk       I    ttl   w"  h 

Mr.  "Wy  h        !  St    tf    d      T     d    w  th  y  tell         t    1   11 

bo  to  my  L     d  W     hi  h    1th      Id  1 1  t  y  u  k    w 

my  lo   1   h  w     tto    w     h  1       ly  m  d       h  f 

meeti  ^Ittth         mtmthtlwldhw  If 

your  Idhjlhldg        J  ymllp  f 

Bobri  ty     b  t        all  h  t         ly  d     pj      t  d  t 

havin    th    h  f  y  mp  t  H  mb    gl    tl   y  h  nk  th 

is  the  only  way  they  have  left  of  showing  their  high  esteem  for 
your  lordship.  I  hoped  my  stay  at  Hamburgh  would  have  given 
me  occasion  to  have  written  a  much  longer  letter,  but  as  I  can 
find  no  better  a  subject  to  entertain  your  lordship  with,  I  am 
sensible  I  have  already  made  it  too  long.  I  am,  my  lord,  with 
all  possible  respect,  your  lordship's,  &o. 


To  the  Riglit  Honorable  tha  Earl  of  Winohelsea, 
EnvoY  E^traordinai-y  to  Hanover.     March,  1102-3- 
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burgh,  where  he  was  employed  at 

Bear  Sir. — Mj  hand  at  present  begins  to  grow  steady  enough 
for  a  letter,  so  that  the  properest  use  I  can  put  it  to,  is  to  thank 
the  honest  gentleman  that  set  it  a  shaking.  I  have  had  this 
morning  a  desperate  design  in  my  head  to  attack  you  in  yerae, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  dene  could  I  have  found  out  a 
rhyme  to  rummer.  But  though  jou  have  escaped  for  the  present, 
jou  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  if  I  can  a  little  recover  my  talent 
at  crambo.  I  am  sure  in  whatever  way  I  write  to  you,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  have  of  the 
many  favors  you  have  lately  shown  me.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
that  Hamburgh  has  been  the  pleasantest  stage  I  have  met  mitli 
in  my  travels.  If  any  of  my  friends  wonder  at  mo  for  living  so 
long  in  that  place,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  thought  a  very  good 
excuse  when  I  tell  them  Mr.  Wjche  was  there.  As  your  com- 
pany made  our  stay  at  Hamburgh  agreeable,  your  wine  has  given 
us  all  the  satisfaction  that  we  have  found  in  our  journey  through 
Westphalia,  If  drinking  your  health  will  do  you  any  good,  you 
may  expect  to  be  as  long-lived  as  Methuselah,  or  to  use  a  more 
familiar  instance,  as  the  oldest  hook  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  the 
two  pair  of  legs  that  we  left  a  swelling  behind  us,  are  by  this 
time  come  to  their  shapes  again.  I  cannot  forbear  troul  iiig  you 
with  my  hearty  respects  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  desi  ing  you 
to  believe  mo  s!  ways,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wjoi  i,  her  Majesty'a  Resident  at  Hiimburgh.     May,  I'.tta 
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[CroftMii  Earon  Batliurst  at.  the  areaHon  of  the  twelve  peers  hy  Queec 
Anue,  in  I'll! — probably  an  Oxford  aoquaintance. — S.] 

Dear  Sir — This  lettei  will  find  you  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  IjdiPS  ind  ■^tate^  goneral,  and  dividing  jour  time  between 
ombre  and  polities  I  nuestion  not  but  the  Odyhs  and  the 
Op  lams  will  follow  the  examjile  of  the  Hjhenzollerns;  for  I 
eaunot  believe  any  heirt  imj  regn^ble  te  one  that  has  already 
tamed  his  conquests  farther  than  ever  Cresar  did,  and  make  cap- 
tives araon^  a  people  thdt  would  not  be  slives  to  tbo  Roman 
empiiG  I  do  not  suppose  yiu  are  yet  willing  to  change  your 
assemblies  for  anatomy  selioolB  and  to  quit  your  beauties  of  the 
Hague  foi  the  skdetous  of  Leyden,  "When  juu  have  a  mind  to 
take  a  walk  among  dead  men'a  bones,  honor  me  with  a  line,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you.  Your  company  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  me  think  even  such  a  place  agreeable.  I  drank  your  health 
to-day  with  Sir  Richard  Sbirly,  and  desb-e  you  to  believe  nobody 
wishes  it  more  heartily  than,  dear  air,  &o. 

To  Alleyn  Batliurat,  Esq.,  at  tlia  Hague. 


[The  fdllowing  kttera  throw  miieh  light  upon  an  mtereetiiig  point  of 
Addison'a  life.  But  we  give  the  whole  oorreepondonee,  with  extraete, 
from  MiM  Aikin'B  valuable  memoira. — G.] 

"On.  the  arrival  of  Addison  in  Holland,  we  find  iiim  associating  on  fa- 
miliar terma  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  general  ofHiers 
whom  he  found  there,  occupied  in  concerting  with  the  Dutch  commaudei  s 
and  others  of  the  allies  the  bnsiuess  of  the  campaign ;  but  himself  nneni- 
plojad,  and  apparently  seeking  for  some  engflgement.  At  Rotterdam  he 
unespeotedly  encountered  his  old  acquaintance  Jacob  Tonson,  the  txmk- 
seller,  who  had  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  aubsoriptioQ  a  splendid 
adition  of  Cjesar'a  Commantariea,  and  in  furthero  ace,  ns  it  appeni-s,  of  thi» 
object,  had  passed  over,  into  Holkiid  in  May,  110&. 
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"  As  Geopetarj  of  the  Eitcat  club,  Tonson  n-es  familiarly  aiiqiiainled  wiOi 
bU  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  who  were  ita  membere ;  he  even  appenra 
to  have  been  himself  regaided  as  somewhat  of  a  political  ebavaotar,  at  least 
if  we  may  regard  as  more  than  jest  a  passage  in  a  .ettev  addressed  to  himai 
thU  time  by  Congreve  :  'Doyouknow,tbe  Tories  (even  the  wisest  of  them) 
have  been  very  grata  upon  jovir  going  ta  Holland.  Tliey  often  say,  with 
a  nod,  that  Ciesar'a  Commentaries  might  hare  been  oanied  through  willi- 
ont  a  TOjage  to  Holland.  There  were  meaniugs  in  that  subsoi'iptjoa  :  and 
that  list  of  names  may  serve  for  further  engagements  than  paying  thrae 
guineas  a  piece  for  a  boot.' 

"A  short  note  written  by  Addison  to  Tonson  proves  the  zeal  with  whieli 
he  entered  into  the  projects  of  the  bookseller,  os  well  as  tlie  intimate 
tarma  <m  which  he  associated  with  persons  of  note  '  ou  the  Whig  side.'  " 

"  I  have  ahown  your  letter  to  Mr.  Cunningham..  He  will 
S}  eik  to  the  hookseller  about  the  Tableau  des  Musea.  .  .  . 
I  ahoulil  have  answered  yoni  letter  sooner,  had  I  not  been  two 
days  it  Rotterdam,  whence  I  returned  yeaterday  with  Colonel 
Stinhipe  whom  I  found  unexpectedly  at  Pennington's.  If  I 
can  poasibly,  I  will  come  and  aee  you  at  Amsterdam  to-morrow 
for  1  day  As  I  dined  with  my  Lord  Cutts  the  other  day  I 
talked  of  your  Cassar,  and  let  him  know  the  two  German  generala 
had  subscribed.  He  asked  me  who  had  the  takiug  of  the  sub- 
acnptiona,  md  told  mo  he  believed  he  oould  assist  you,  if  they 
were  not  full,"  &c. 

Mr.  D.  Pultney  writes  from  Utrecht  ta  Tonson  at  Amsterdam,  "Giva 
my  services  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  enclosed  Tarrie  filius'a  speech,  wliioh 
may  perhaps  afford  him  half  an  hour's  amusement,  when  your  buainesa 
■alls  joa  from  him ;"  from  which  it  should  appear  that  these  parties  were 
then  domesticated  together.     They  hud  indeed  an  affair  of  some  oonse- 

Tonson,  we  find,  had  been  commissioned  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
LhatDuie  of  Somerset  commonly  designated  as  the  Proud,  to  make  inquiry 
for  a  proper  persttu  to  undertake  the  office  of  travelling  tutor  to  his  son, 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  in  hia  nineteenth  year.  He  had  the  good 
judgment  to  recommend  Addison,  to  whom  he  opened  the  business  by  let 
t.er  before  he  embarked  for  Holland.  The  very  remarkable  pai'ticulars  ut 
the  Bubaequent  negotiation  explain  tliemselvea  in  the  oHginal  oorrespoud 
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,  Mr.  Mainwaring  told  nie  jovi  liad  nowreoaived  H  letter  from  Mr,  Addi' 
Bon,  wherein  he  BUams  to  embraoe  the  proposal,  but  desires  to  know  tlia 
particalara;  bo  if  you  please  to  coma  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  iibont  ni[>e 
or  ten  o'elook,  we  will  mora  fully  dieeouraa  tlie  whota  matter  togetlirr, 
that  you  may  be  able  at  your  arrival  in  Holland  to  settle  nil  things  with 
him,  I  could  wish  he  would  come  over  by  the  return  of  thia  conroy. 
But  more  of  this  when  we  meet,  iu  the  mean  time  believe  me 

Your  vary  humble  aervant 

SOHEBSE^. 

For  Mr.  Jaeob  Tuiisou  at  Qtsj's  iun. 


THE    EUKE    OP    SOMEESET    TO    MR.  'lONSOH. 

London,  Jane  the  «li.  1108. 
I  received  youiB  of  the  2l9t  of  May,  yesterday,  and  am  Tcry  glad 
after  so  long  a  time,  you  are  at  last  safely  arrived  with  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton at  the  Hague,  As  to  what  you  write  of  Mr.  Addison,  I  shall  bo  very  glad 
to  see  him  hare  in  England,  that  we  may  mora  fully  disoouree  together  of 
thai  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  much  better  satiefled, 
had  ha  made  his  own  proposals,  that  he  then  would  have  been  on  more 
eertaiQ  terms  of  what  he  was  to  depend  on,  especially  sinoe  he  did  not 
intend  to  laava  Holland  so  bood  on  any  other  aecount;  therefore  I  think 
I  ought  to  enter  into  that  affair  more  freely  and  more  plainly,  and  tell  you 
what  I  propose,  and  what  I  hope  he  will  comply  with,  via.,  I  desire  ha 
may  be  more  on  the  aocount  of  a  companion  in  my  son's  travels  than  as  a 
governor,  and  as  such  I  shall  account  him  ;  my  meaning  is  that  Eeithui- 
lodging,  travelling  or  diet  shall  cost  him  sixpence,  and  over  and  above  that 
my  son  shall  present  him  at  the  year's  end  with  a  hundred  guineas,  as 
long  as  he  is  pleased  to  continue  in  that  service  to  my  son,  by  taking  great 
care  of  him,  by  his  personal  attendance  and  advice,  in  what  he  finds  ne- 
cessary during  his  time  of  travelling.  My  intention  is  at  present  to  send 
him  over  before  August  next  to  the  Hague,  there  to  remain  for  ona  year, 
from  thence  to  go  to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  to  stay  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Hanovar,  as  we  shall  then  agree.  Tlie  only  reason  for  his 
stay  at  the  Hague  is,  to  perform  all  his  esercises,  and  when  he  is  perfect 
in  that  then  to  go  nest  wherever  Mr.  Addison  shall  advise,  to  whom  1 
shall  entirely  depend  on,  in  all  that  he  thinks  may  be  most  for  his  ednira 
tion.  When  we  are  agreed  on  what  terms  may  be  most  agreeable  (o  him, 
I  dare  say  he  shall  find  all  things  as  he  can  desire.  This  1  thought  fit  fi>r 
saving  of  time  to  enter  into  now,  for  many  reasons,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
and  the  better  know  each  otiiars'  thoughta,  being  fully  lesolved  to  send 
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him  over  bj  iJiii  end  of  next  month :  ao  I  must  desire  liim  to  bu  plain 
with  me,  sb  he  will  find  by  this  that  I  am  with  him,  beoause  it  will  be  a 
very  great  lett  to  Die  not  to  know  his  mind  sooner  Ihan  he  proposeB  to 
corao  over.  I  need  not  tell  yon  the  reason,  it  being  bo  plain  for  you  to 
gueee,  and  the  main  of  all,  which  is  the  conditions,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
may  be  as  well  treated  on  by  letter  ea  if  he  was  hare.  So  1  do  desire  his 
speedy  answer,  for  to  tell  you  plainly,  I  am  solicited  every  da3-  on  this  sub- 
ject, many  baing  offered  to  mo,  and  I  cannot  tell  tham  that  I  am  engaged 
positively,  because  Mr.  Addiaon  is  my  desire  and  inclination  by  the  char- 
acter I  have  heard  of  him,  itc. 


May  it  please  your  G-raoe — Bj  a  letter  that  Mr.  Tonson  iiaa 
shown  me  I  find  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoiir  G-raoe  for 
the  kind  opinion  that  you  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me.  I 
should  he  extremely  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it,  and 
am  therefore  very  ready  to  olose  with  the  proposal  that  is  there 
made  me  of  aooompaEying  my  Lord  Marquess  of  Hartford  ia  his 
travels  and  doing  his  Lordship  all  the  servieea  that  I  am  capable 
of.  I  have  lately  received  one  or  two  advantageous  offers  of  tiie 
same  nature,  hut  as  I  should  he  very  amhitious  of  executing  any 
of  your  Grace's  commands,  SO  I  Cannot  think  of  taking  the  like 
employment  from  any  other  hands.  As  for  the  recompense  that 
is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assure  your  Grace 
that  I  should  not  see  my  account  in  it,  hut  in  the  hopes  that  I 
have  to  recommend  myself  to  your  Grace's  favor  and  approbation. 
I  am  glad  your  Grace  has  intimated  that  you  would  oblige  me  to 
attend  my  Lord  only  from  year  to  year,  for  in  a  twelve-month  it 
may  he  easily  seen  whether  I  can  he  of  any  advantage  to  his 
Lordship.  I  am  sure  if  my  utmost  endeavors  can  do  any  thing, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  answer  your  Grace's  expectations.  About  a  fort- 
night  hence  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  your  Grace 
unless  I  receive  any  commands  to  the  contrary.     I  am,  &o. 

To  bis  Grace  tlie  Duke  of  SoinerseL 
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June  2Zd.  ISOI. 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  with  OQe  from  Mr.  Addison  eame  aafe  Lo  ma 
Tou  aaj  he  will  give  me  an  Recount  of  his  readiness  of  oomplyin^  with 
my  proposal.  I  will  sot  down  his  own  words,  whieh  are  thus.  "As  for 
the  reootnpenso  that  is  proposed  to  me,  I  mast  eonfesa  I  can  by  no  means 
see  my  aueoant  in  it,"  tSio.  All  the  other  parts  of  his  letter  are  compli- 
ments to  me,  which  he  thought  he  was  hound  in  good  hreeding  to  writa, 
and  as  such  I  have  taken  thorn,  and  no  otherwise ;  and  now  I  leave  you 
to  judge  how  ready  he  is  to  comply  with  my  proposal  Therefore  1  have 
wrote  by  this  first  post  to  prevent  his  coming  to  England  on  my  aoeountL 
and  have  told  him  plainly  that  1  tnnst  look  for  another,  which  I  cannot 
be  long  a-finding.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  given  yon  ao  much  trouble 
ID  it,  but  I  know  that  you  are  good,  and  will  forgive  it  in  one  that  is  so 
much  your  humble  servant.  Our  eluh  ia  dissolved  fill  you  revive  it  again, 
whieh  we  are  impatient  of. 


Mav  it  please  toch.  Grace — Sincemy  return  from  a  journey 
thiit  I  was  obliged  to  make  into  North  Holland  I  have  received 
the  honor  of  your  Grace's  letter,  which  has  hittdered  my  imme- 
diate going  to  England,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  haye  not  made 
use  of  suoh  expressions  as  were  proper  to  represent  the  sense  I 
have  of  the  honor  your  Grace  designed  me,  and  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  any  occasion  that  may  happen  in  which  I  might 
show  how  proud  I  should  he  of  obeying  your  commands,  and  moat 
particularly  if  during  my  stay  here  I  could  be  any-ways  service- 
able to  my  Lord  Hartford.    I  am,  &o. 

To  the  Puke  of  Somerset,  July,  1103.' 

'  Addison's  part  of  this  corrospondence  ti 
thai  of  the  Duke  of  Sonioraet,  with  all  firmer 
i'oiiaon,  from  Tonson  pajjora.- — G. 
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Am  St  era  am,  24  Aug.  N.  S. 

My  Losi) — I  hay  a  1  ng  t  m  d  d  my  elf  tlie  honor  of 
writing  to  yOTir  Lordsh  j  h  au  I  w  uld  n  t  trouble  you  with 
any  of  my  private  dis  pj  t  t  1  at  th  ame  time  did  not 
thini  it  proper  togiT  yuadt  1  fa  age  that  I  hope  to 
present  your  Lordship  w  th  n  1  1  t  n  f,  at  my  return  to 
England,  To  finish  the  mistortunes  I  haTO  met  with  during  my 
Travels,  I  have,  since  my  coming  into  Holland,  received  the  news 
of  my  father's  death,  which  is  indeed  the  most  melancholy  iiowa 
that  I  ever  yet  received.     What  makes  t  th    m  th  t  I 

am  informed  ho  was  so  unhappy  as  to  1  m  th  g  1  ttl 
hefore  he  died,  which  were  not  agreeahl  t  y  L  d  h  p  I 
have  seen  too  many  instanoes  of  your  L    d  h  p    g      t  h  1y 

to  douht  that  jou  will  forgive  any  thing  wh   h  m  ght        m  d 
obliging  in  one  that  had  his  spirits      rj  m    h  b    k      ly 
sickness  and  affliction.     But,  at  the  sam    tm     Ihp      httl 
informatioa  I  have  received  on  this  suhj    t  w  11  g    ui  1   1 

because  in  a  letter,  not  long  hefore  hia  d    th  h  1dm 

always  to  preserve  a  just  sense  of  duty  a  igttdf      hBh 
op  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  so  great    b      f    t     f    )     1       ly 
in  general  and  myself  in  particular.     Th       d         th    ^h    t 
not  necessary,  may  show,  however,  the  du  p    t  h    h  d  f 

your  Lordship ;  as  it  was  given  at  a  tim  wh  m  n  Id  1 
guise  their  sentiments.  I  must  desire  y  u  L  1  h  p  t  [  d 
the  trouble  of  this  letter,  which  I  should  h        I  k       tl 

liberty  to  have  written,  had  it  not  been  t        nit  f  th 

best  of  fathers,  and  that  to  your  Lordsh  i  wh  m  f  11  th  w  1 1 
I  would  not  have  possessed  with  an  ill  opmion  of  one  I  am  so 
nearly  related  to.  If  I  can  serve  your  Lordship  in  this  country 
I  should  be  proud  to  receive  any  of  your  commands  at  Mr.-  Moor's 
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in  Aiiisterdaiu.    lam,  my  Lord,  jour  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 


[See  Letter  sx,] 

Dear  Sin — I  liave  latelj  had  the  honor  to  meet  my  Lord 
Effingham  at  Amsterdam,  where  we  liave  drank  Mr.  Wood's 
health  a  hundred  times  in  escelloct  champagne.  His  Lordship 
showed  mo  a  yery  pleasant  letter  of  yours  that  would  discourage 
me  from  sending  so  had  a  one  as  this  is  like  to  be,  hut  that  I 
hope  you  will  consider  it  only  as  a  ease  to  my  Lord's,  and  so  par- 
don it  for  what  it  encloses.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  taking  a  journey  mto  Italy,  though  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Alps  will  be  as  effectual  a  stop  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Thick  but  on  Mount  Ccnis, 
and,  as  you  have  not  the  brains  of  a  kite,  I  am  sure  it  will  deter 
you  from  so  rash  au  undertaking.  I  protest  to  you  I  am  almost 
giddy  at  the  very  apprehension  of  the  many  rocks  and  precipices 
that  we  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this  single  par- 
ticular I  must  boast  to  have  as  good  a  head  as  yourself.  Should 
you  once  cross  the  Alps  (which  by  the  way  would  be  a  march  a^ 
much  to  be  admired  as  that  of  Hannibal),  the  nuturil  intipathj 
you  have  to  seas  and  mountains  would  m\Le  me  de'.piir  of  ever 
seeing  you  iu  England  besides  the  dangir  there  may  be  of  your 
turning  virtuoso.  So  that  you  see  m  the  ad\ice  I  gi\e  you,  like 
all  other  counsellors,  I  am  not  without  an  eye  to  my  own  private 
interest.  I  have  not  yet  scon  your  nephew  in  this  country,  b"it  I 
hear  he  has  signalized  himself  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  man  of 
arms  and  of  letters.  As  for  the  first  you  have  heard  doubtless 
that  he  is  a  Captain,  and  as  an  instance  of  tlie  second,  take 
the  following  story.       There  happened   about  a    twelve-month 
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ago,  a  dispute  betweoB  him  and  Sir  Kichard  Temple  on  tte  word 
Believe  :  Sir  Richard  affirmed  lite  a  hardy  knight,  that  the  last 
syllable  should  he  spelt  witli  a  double  e,  your  kinsmaa  waa  for 
ie.  The  strongest  argument  on  either  aide  was  a  wager  of  a  hun 
dred  pounds.  The  most  able  orthographers  in  Holland  were 
consulted  on  the  difficulty,  who  all  gave  sentence  against  the  che- 
valier. From  Holland  lie  appealed  to  the  best  critics  in  Eng- 
land, that  confirmed  the  verdict  given  on  tliis  side  the  water.  In 
short  Believe  maintained  an  I  in  it  in  spite  of  all  attacks  made 
upon  it,  and  your  nephew  won  a  hundred  pounds  in  its  defence. 

I  have  lately  received  mj  book  of  Travels  from  Mr.  Fisher.' 
It  has  taken,  a  larger  tour  than  its  author  since  it  went  out  of 
your  hands,  and  made  a  greater  voyage  than  that  which  it  de- 
scribes. But  after  having  passed  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  made  a  trip  into  England,  it  is  at  last  sent  me  to 
the  Hague,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  trouble  it  has  given 
you,  and  am,  &c. 

To  Mr.  "Wood  at  Geneva,  IK  1V03. 


DcAE  Sir — Mr.  Downing  letting  me  kuow  that  he  intended  to 
pass  speedily  through  Hamburg,  I  could  not  forbear  telling  him 
how  much  I  envied  him  the  good  company  he  was  like  to  meet 
there.  This  naturally  brought  to  mind  the  many  obligations  I 
have  to  Mr.  Wjohe,  which  I  would  have  expressed  to  jou  before 
now  in  another  way,  had  not  my  thoughts  been  taken  up  sines 
my  coming  into  this  country,  with  more  disagreeable  subjects. 
At  my  first  arrival  I  received  the  melancholy  news  of  my  father's 
death,  an  I  ever  since,  have  been  engaged  in  so  much  noise  and 
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company,  that  it  was  impossilile  for  me  to  think  of  rhyming  in  it, 
unless  I  had  been  possesBfid  viith  snvk  a  muso  as  Dr.  Blaek- 
more'a,  that  could  make  a  couple  of  heroic  poems  in  a  haekney' 
coach  and  a  coffee-house.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Amster- 
dam, where  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  informing  myself 
in  the  price  of  nutmegs  and  pepper,  for  since  the  coming  in  of 
tie  East  India  fleet  our  conversation  here  runs  altogether  on 

I  nu..c  et  versus  tecum  meditare  ennorosl 

I  am  &C. 
To  Mr.  Wyelie  her  Majesty's 
resident  at  Haiuburg,  I":  1103. 

xxxvir.     TO    MR.    LEWIS. 

[Supposed  to  be  Eraamus  Lewis,  afterwards  Beoretary  to  Lo:-d 
Dartmouth.  Addiaon  was  now  in  publio  life,  under  eeoretarj  of  atata 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  when  this  letter  was  written,  member  of  an 
important  misdon  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  court  of  Hauorer.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Miss  Aikin  will  aerva  as  an  introduction  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  lattara  to  Mr.  Stepney  which  follow.— G.] 

"Apparently  the  duties  of  the  under  eeeretary  were  not  vary  onerous, 
or  could  at  least  bo  executed  for  a  time  by  a  substitute,  for  it  was  during 
his  tenm-e  of  this  post  that  Addison  was  able  to  pai-forro  a  duty  of  a  very 
different  nature,  whiohappearedliliely  to  open  to  him  another  road  to  fn- 
ture  favor  and  preferment.  In  consequence  of  the  decided  predominance 
of  the  Whig  inttrcBt^  which,  aince  the  new  eleetione  of  1705,  bad  been  sup- 
ported even  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  considerable  majorities,  the  Tory 
leaders  had  been  compelled  to  quit  office  to  their  rivals.  Lord  Halifax, 
who  had  distinguiahed  himself  much  in  the  debates  of  the  peers,  first  on 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  afterwards  on  the  articles  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  was  again  high  in  favor  at  coui-t  The  queen  bad  restored 
him  to  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  eSeotrcBa  Sophia  and  her  deacendante,  and  for  the 
Dattsr  aeeuriog  of  the  snoceeaon  in  the  Protestant  line,  his  lordbhip  wae 
made  choice  of  as  the  fittest  parson  to  carry  that  aet,  together  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  electoral  prmce  at  Hanover.  On  this  brilliant 
mission  he  invited  Addiaon  to  accompany  him ;  Vanbmgh.  lately  appoint 
ti  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  went  also,  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  the 
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jjmice'a  iii?eatifure  with  the  moat  noble  order  waa  to  be  performed.'  The 
litUe  court  of  Hanover  pot  forth,  as  might  be  expected,  all  its  apien- 
dors  on  this  joyful  occaaion  ;  and  tlie  eurl  and  his  suits  were  entertained 
■  with  every  poasibla  demonstration  of  welcome  and  mark  of  lionor.  During 
their  Btny,  the  nuptials  of  the  electoral  princeea  with  the  prJEoc  royal  of 
Prnsaia  were  celebrated ;  and  on  their  departnre  the  prince  accompanied 
Lord  Halifax  to  the  camp  of  tJie  cenfederatea,  whence  hia  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  helaidihs  foucdationa  of  a  strict  alltance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  aud  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  securing  of 
the  snceesaion  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  British  crown.  At  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  also,  he  was  receired  with  distinctioQ  by  the  magiatratea, 
and  with  general  applanse  by  thacitizans  of  every  elasa.'' 

"  The  time  and  circumstances  of  Uie  return  of  this  ambaesy  have  been 
accidentally  preserved  in  a  letter  to  Stepney  from  Mr.  Tiisou,  dated  from 
the  Hague  in  Auguat  llCfl. 

"  'My  Lord  Halifax  I  hear  is  got  aofe  into  England,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  go  with  Mr,  Addison  to  the  Texel,  and  take  bis  passage  on  board  the 
convoy  for  our  East  India  ships.' 

"It  is  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  'Mfflctenaaof  the  nation,'  that  Ad 
^aon,  in  the  memorial  to  King  Qeorge  L  already  quoted,  should  have 
found  oceaaion  to  say  ;  'That my  Lord  Halifax  upon  going  to  Hanover  de- 
Bired  him  to  accompany  bim  thither,  at  which  time,  though  he  had  not  the 
title  of  hia  seeretary,  he  officiated  as  such,  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  aatiafaotion  of  showing  his  zeal  for  that  illustrious  family.' 

"A  aeries  of  letters,  partly .  official,  partly  private,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Stepney  by  Addiaon  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  under 
secretary  of  state,  are  here  inserted,  not  only  as  apeeimena  of  the  busjuera 
style  of  the  writer,  but  as  iotereating  in  themselves,  since,  while  they  afford 
various  indications  of  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  they  are  not  destitute  of 
some  few  touches  of  hia  characteristic  humor.  One  of  prior  date  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  perhaps  Brasmui  Lewis,  aftcrwarda  aecretary  to  Lord  Dartmonth, 
precedes  them." 

July  26th,  1106. 

SiH — I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2d,  ■which  I  reoeived  at 
the  Dtike  of  Marlborough's  camp.  Mr.  Cardonnel  will  give  you 
abetter  account  of  all  trameaotions  here  than  I  can  do.     The 

■  There  cen  be  no  donbC  that  Ysnbnigh  treat;  but  that  he  -am  not  Indudedin  Luril 
Halifti's  Bu.te  appears  from  a  llneof  hisLotteliiptj  Robethoo  tliB  HanoTerian  minister: 

From  nridnsl  ptnere.  &S,.  nabllahsd  bv  J,  Maenliarson.    I.ondon,  1T15. 
i>  8«  Tlio  Poelital  Works  of  Charles,  Lota  Unllfai,  with  Ills  LIff,  Bvo.  Lond.  1716:  \>p 
.41,  et  sei 
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Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Eugene,  on 
Saturday  last,  ttiit  confirms  liis  passing  the  Adige,  and  gives  great 
hopes  of  further  successes.  He  tells  his  G-race,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  arrived  in  those  parts  to  command  the  French  ar- 
my ;  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  on  such  a  post,  when 
his  army  was  in  such  a  situation.  The  Duke  of  Vendome,  they 
say  this  morning,  is  got  among  the  French  troops,  on  this  side. 
A.  trumpet  from  the  enemy  says,  that  three  lieutenant-generalf 
are  broken  for  mishehavior  at  Kamillies  Their  names  are 
Counts  Gruiscard,  d'Artagnan,  and  Monsieur  d'Etain.  All  agree 
here,  that  the  last  battle  was  gained  purely  by  the  conduct  of  our 
general.     I  ain,  sir,  &c.  J.  Aedipon.' 


Whitehall,  8ept«iuber  3,  ]709. 
Sir — I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  upon  youi  removal  tr  u 
province  that  requires  all  those  great  abilities  for  which  you  bfa 
y  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  venew  to  you 
in  eternal  gratitude  and  esteem.  Though  I 
have  forbore  troubling  you  with  professions  of  this  nature,  I  have 
often  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  obligs.tlons  to  you, 
and  the  great  respect  I  shall  always  have  for  so  extraordinary  a 
character;  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in  England.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  news  of  the  town  and 
ofEco,  since  I  am  better  settled  in  my  correspondenees  than  I  waa 
formerly,  and  may  now  look  upon  you  to  be  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  union  at  present  takes  up  all  public  discourse,  and  it  ia 
thought  will  certainly  be  concluded  at  last,  notwithatandiEg  the 
late  popular  commotions.  Our  Barbadocs  fleet  is  arrived  under 
convoy  of  two  men-of-war,  ar.d  I  hear  Sir  Bevil  Granville    died 

"  From  original  jiapera,  &e,,  arranged  and.  published  by  James  Macplier 
soil,  Eiq.,  Luiiduii,  Vila.     Quartu,  Vol.  a,  p.  6B.      Literatim 
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on  board  one  of  them  on  his  return  from  his  goyemment.  We 
have  just  now  received  a  Lisbon  mail,  and  as  I  am.  very  mucu 
straitened  in  time,  I  send  joa  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
thence.  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 


I  am  desired  by  one  Mr.  Johnson  an  Engl 
the  Hague,  to  recommend  him  to  your  custom.  He  is  a  very 
understanding  man,  and  the  Lord  Halifax's  and  Somersefs  agent 
for  books. 


Coct-Pil,  November  8th,  l'!06. 

Sjr^ — We  hear  that  on  the  fast-day  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
beg  a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  in  parliament  relating  to  a 
union,  that  several  of  the  clergy  took  occasion  to  show  their  aver 
sion  to  it.  Mr.  Loggan,  au  eminent  divine  in  Edinburgh,  had 
for  his  test  the  1 1th  verse  of  the  3d  of  the  Revelations,  "  Be- 
hold I  come  qiiiokly,  hold  that  fast  whioh  thou  hast,  that  do 
man  take  thy  crown."  Another,  they  say,  desired  the  Lord  iu 
his  prayer,  that  as  he  had  formerly  made  their  nation  one  of  the 
heads  of  Europe,  he  would  not  now  mate  it  one  of  the  tails. 
But  aa  it  is  nifu  al  fo  a  turb  lent  discontented  party  to  make 
more  noise  th  n  those  who  •we  j  leise  1  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  the  ^h  they  a  e  m  h  the  fewer  in  number,  bo  they  tell 
lis  that  not  only  m  the  pail  anient  but  throaghout  the  kingdom, 
the  majority  s  for  the  un  on 

I  have  seen  a  printed  memorial,  as  it  is  called,  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  him,  as  I  am  certainly 
informed,  laid  before  the  king  of  France.  It  proposes  for  the 
recruiting  the  army,  and  raising  money  in  the  present  exigencies, 
that  all  the  superfluous  lacqueys  be  immediately  pressed  for  thr 
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arm^  h  J  w        mount  to  threescore  thou 

sand      H  h     n  mljer  of  ofEeers  and  penaionB 

enip        d        h    fi  p         &o.,  ithich  he  reckons  at 

four  h  d  li  wh   h  h    w  iiJd  have  suppressed,  and 

their  p  dp  m      jed  in  the  army.     For  a 

furth  m  li     w  Lave  a  coin  of  hase  alloy 

stam     d   w   h  w      h  h      b      up  all  the  works  in  gold 

and  p     CO     iSu  d  turn  them  into  carrent 

coin  wL    h  li         mp  ta  w      d  bring  in  two-thirds  of 

mon      m         h       h  w        h    kingdom.     One  of  these 

book    h     h  E  d       d  thej  say  makes  a  great 

noise  in  its  own  country. 

A  ship  is  come  into  Falmouth  that  left  Lisbon  ten  days  ago, 
(which  is  four  days  since  our  last  packet  eame  away.)  that  saya 
there  wore  then  upward  of  threeseore  transports,  and  sixteen  men- 
of-war  ;  but  that  neither  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  nor  my  Lord 
Rivers  was  then  arrived. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  I  have  received  a  long  aooount  of 
the  Scotch  affairs,  which  I  send  by  itself:  so  begging  you  will 
eseuae  this  trouble,  I  am,  sir,  &a. 


HiR — On  Wednesday  morning  arrived  a  paeket-boat  from 
Lisbon,  with  letters  of  the  10th  of  NoTember,  N.  S.  They 
brought  us  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  all  our  descent  fleet, 
and  that  Sir  Lloudesley  Shovell  and  Lord  Elvers  dined  at  the 
consul's  the  day  before,  where  they  had  a  conference  with  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  but  it  was  thought  tboy  would  stay  there  no 
longer  than  to  get  forage  and  provisions,  and  refit  their  ships, 
which  will  take  them  up  a  month  at  least.  Some  letters  say  the 
Portuguese  ministers  were  very  importunate  with  thera  to  employ 
all  their  forces  on  that  side,  arid  those  who  pretend  to  tlive  into 
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affairs,  think  it  is  only  out  of  a  desiga  to  render  them  ineffeo 
tual;  but  by  all  our  adYiaes  from  Lisbon  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  since  they  find  the  King  of  France  is  likely  to  fall, 
they  would  willingly  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
consequently  contribute  what  they  can  to  it.  Mr,  Hethuen,  T 
hear,  declines  his  envoyship,  and  very  much  solicits  leave  to 
return  into  England ;  but  if  he  may  Bucceed  his  father-  in  his 
embassy,  it  is  aot  doubted  but  ho  will  be  content  to  Stay  there 
some  time  longer.  On  the  10th  November,  the  Winchester  man- 
of-war  was  sent  express  to  Alicant  from  Lisbon  to  advise  Lord 
Galway  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 

Mr.  Crow,  who  was  named  for  envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain 
on  a  negotiation  of  commerce,  is  now  preparing  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Barbadoes,  and  that  whole  affair  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  now  with  King  Charles,  under 
the  character  of  the  Queen's  envoy,  it  is  supposed  that  several 
of  his  friends,  who  fancied  he  might  be  shocked  by  Crow's  com-  , 
mission,  have  interposed  in  the  affair. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  8th.  Letters  of  this  date  that  oame  in 
this  morning,  gave  an  account  of  several  heats  and  addresses 
against  the  incorporating  union.  It  looks  very  odd  that  there 
fibould  be  so  great  a  majority  in  Parliament  against  what  seems 
to  be  the  bent  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  have  taken  no  care  to 
confront  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  particulars  of  their 
transactions  will  I  know  be  sent  to  you  from  other  hands. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  will  not  be  disposed  of,  as  it  is 
said,  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament  is  over ;  which  may  pro- 
bably have  a  good  effect  on  the  bench  of  candidates  for  it 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  23d,  and  the  place 
you  give  me  in  your  memory ;  and  shall  ever  be,  with  the  great 
est  esteem,  sir,  &c.  J.  AnnisoN. 

Cook-Pit,  Kov.  15,  1506. 
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Sir. — Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough  came  to  town, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  Graoe  had  deferred  his  arrival  till  the 
dusk  of  the  eveniag,  and  endoavored  to  enter  as  privately  as 
possible,  the  common  people  of  Southwark  discovered  hifii,  and 
immediately  giving  the  alarm  to  their  hrotherhood  in  the  eity, 
attended  him  with  huzzas  and  acclamations  to  the  court. 

A  credential  is  dispatching  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  to  engage  his  Majesty  to  treat  with  Earl  Eivors  about 
the  operations  of  the  easuing  campaign  on  that  side,  and  in  Va 
leutia. 

We  have  a  strong  report  in  town  of  my  Lord  Keeper's  bemg 
married  to  Mrs.  Claveriug ;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  his  Lordship 
owns  it. 

There  is  to-night  a  general  council  held  at  Kensington,  de- 
signed, as  it  is  suppused,  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  a  week 
longer. 

Our  last  letters  from  Scotland  give  great  Lopes  of  tlieir 
coming  to  a  speedy  and  happy  oonolusion  m  the  affair  of  the 

"We  had  yesterday  a  very  jojrful  report  in  the  city  of  the 
arrival  of  nine  East-India  ships  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  upon 
which  the  stock  of  the  new  Company  rose  very  considerably  ; 
but  I  find  that  they  havo  heard  nothing  of  it  at  the  Admiralty, 
so  that  it  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  stock-jobbers. 

We  expect  suddenly  to  hoar  of  a  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
Guernsey,  and  Sheemess,  which  are  all  three  at  present  without 
a  head. 

Mr.  Methnen,  I  am  informed,  will  have  the  character,  at  least 
the  appointments,  of  an  ambassador ;  that  being  at  present  so  ex- 
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pensive  a  post,  that  lie  could  not  ttiok  of  entering  upon  it  on  tlie 
foot  of  an  envoy. 

I  jnst  now  hear  Major  General  Withers  is  made  governor  of 
Sheomess ;  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  making  an 
interest  privately  for  the  headship  of  Eton,  in  case  Dr.  Godol- 
pHn  goes  off  in  this  removal  of  bishops. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  Scotch  news,  besides  wliat  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  public  prints,     I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 


[  Stepney  Papers.     Vol.  1,  Folio  13,] 

Sd  Deoomber. 

Sir— My  Lord  Sunderland  was  this  night  sworn  into  the 
ofEce  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Soothern  province,  but  it 
being  very  late,  and  his  Lordship  in  a  hurry  of  business  and 
ceremony,  he  has  not  time  to  notify  it  to  any  body,  for  which 
reason  he  has  ordered  me  to  present  his  very  humble  service  to 
you,  and  let  you  know  that  he  will  write  to  you  with  his  own 
hand  by  the  nest  post.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
J.  Addison. 

Whiti^hall,  Deceiiiliev  Sd,  1106.     Mr.  Stepney. 

Xi.ni. 
[Stepney  Papers.     Vol,  1,  Folio  7B.J 

100,  December. 

giB. I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 

the  14th  N.  S.  and  for  the  favor  you  have  shown  to  the  person  I 
recommended  to  you  at  the  Hague.     I  hope  I  need  not  offer  you 
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all  the  aervices  of  my  little  post  whenever  you  ttini  proper  to 
employ  me  in  any  of  them.  I  believe  my  Lord  Halifax,  with 
whom  I  have  often  had  the  honor  to  drink  your  health,  hath  let 
yoit  know  from  Ms  own  hand  that  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  is  at  present  pretty  well  over.  You  may  possi- 
bly have  heard  the  late  regnlation  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Whoever  enters  on  that  office  liereafter,  Is  to  snoceed  the  person 
that  quits  it  in  the  same  province,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  re- 
puted the  Junior  Secretary,  which  is  the  foot  we  are  now  upon. 
I  hear  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  jr.  is  designed  for  Vienna  :  and  that 
Mr.  Methuen  is  the  more  unwilling  to  succeed  his  father  in  Por- 
tugal, by  reason  the  accounts  that  passed  through  his  hands  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  are  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished 
We  expect  alterations  in  your  commission,  and  that  two  of  the 
Board,  who  at  present  do  all  the  business  of  it,  will  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  Lord  Stanford,  and  I  don't  bear  the  other. 
Lord  Huntingtower  has  married  Mrs.  Heneage  Candish  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Disert.  Tliis 
we  look  upon  as  an  omen  of  union  between  the  two  nations. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Add  ISO  n. 

Deecmber  lOtli,  llOG.     Mr.  Stepney. 


[  Stepney  Papers.     Vol  1,  Folio  71.] 

Whitehall,  December  13th  [1105]. 
Sia — We  had  last  night  an  express  from  Lisbon  that  brought 
news  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  ambassador  and  several  other  bands,  though  the  Por- 
tuguese envoy  has  not  yet  received  any  advice  of  it,  and  has  been 
just  now  with  me  to  know  if  ihe/ackeuse  rumviiU  be  true.     We 
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h       tl        a  th       I       aili  g  parties  at  present  in  that  court, 

th  ogh  I  d  t  kn  w  h  w  they  are  distinguished,  but  only  in 

1  th  t  th    w    k  at  of  the  three,  tliough  the  common 

1     1 1        g  ai        f              It  lappona  therefore,  very  luckily, 

h  t          fi    t  d      my               the  Spot,  which  cannot  fail  haying 

y        d  fl               M     Methuen,  who  has  not  yet  received 

t          tTitii  1       dtlof  ambassador,  is  now  at  Lisbon, 

d  t      1  y  g    d    ffi       n  this  nice  conjuncture,  though  iia 

h         t      tel  th    Q            minister,  but  only  a  friend  to  the 

W    h  d    1     1  t    1    t        ht,  an  express  from  Lord  Galloway 

d  M     St     hi        Tl   ^  t  11  us  Oarfchagena  was  then  likely  to 

b    b  d       d  th  t  th  y  d  1  not  expect  it  should  make  auy  de- 

f  th  t  h         fli     ntly  proved.     They  were  in  no  pain 

f       ^1        t  th  w      rmy,  having  several  mountains  and 

d  fli    It  2  b  tw       th  m  and  the  enemy.     I  must  tell  you  as 

t    th  t  h  th  L    d  Galloway  and  Stanhope  make  very 

p  g     qu    t    t    b  II  d,  and  I  belieye  you  will  not  think 

t   mpo      bl    f      th  m  1    th   t     be  really  sick  of  an  Austrian  ad- 

t    t  L    d  Gf  II  w  y  has  already  heard  that  his  com- 

w     to      p       d    L     1  Peterborough's,  hut  that  has  had 

ff   t       h  m       d  I        Ij  believe  the  other  will  persist  in  hia 

I  f  {,  li  "1        twithstanding  the  addition  of  throe 

P        5  1  y  l>y        t         f  tia   plenipotentiaryship  for  settling 

tl         m  t         Tl    y         both  of  opinion  that  there  sre  but 

tw  1        th    w    1 1  fit  to  command  in  chief  ia  those  parts, 

1  f  tl   m  ged  necessarily  on  this  side  of  the 

w    Id  tl  J  1     p       th         d    g  for  tho  other  out  of  Italy, 

nble  servant, 

J.  Addison.' 

led  perhaps  lias  lost  soxceLhing 
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My  Lord  Sunderland  orders  me  to  give  jou  his  most  Iminble 
servioe,  and  to  let  jou  know  that  lie  will  be  very  much  obliged 
Ui  JOU  if  you  will  send  him  the  news  of  your  circular,  or  what- 


[Stepnaj  Papers.     VoL  1,  Folio  77.] 

Lisbon,  Dec  17,  1706. 

On  Tuesday  last  Col.  Woraley  arrived  here  from  Valencia, 
having  been  about  14  days  in  hia  passage,  and  brings  the  con- 
firmation of  the  following  account,  via.  : 

That  in  Ouenca  was  taken  a  Grorman  regiment,  a  Spanish 
regiment,  with  a  Neapolitan,  besides  a  detachment  of  600  men  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese. 

In  Elche  was  taken  Brigadier  Killegrew's  dragoons,  and  a 
detachment  of  400  foot,  and  as  much  oorn  as  would  have  served 
the  army  all  winter. 

There  are  at  least  7000  recruits  wanting  in  Uie  Kuglish 
army,  for  our  battalions  there  are  reduced  to  200  men  one  with 
another. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  army  with  horses  where  we 
go,  though  the  king  will  take  np  all  in  the  country. 

We  are  preparing  to  sail  for  Alieant,  where  they  expect  us 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  Our  arrival  here  has  freed  them 
of  the  enemy,  who  designed  to  have  besieged  Alicaut  and  Va- 
lencia. The  Portuguese  own  likewise  that  our  presence  has 
done  them  serviee  on  this  juncture  of  the  king's  death,  for  they 
suppose  there  would  have  been  otherwise  some  disorders.  The 
new  king  says  he  will  act  as  vigorously  as  his  father. 

*  The  new  king  Don  Juan  is  about  17  years  old,  and  has  con 
firmed  all  officers  in  their  plaoea  ;  he  is  of  a  very  mild  disposit  ion, 
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and  'tis  supposed  will  f  11      h     f   i  1       LIE 

continues  here  paokin      p        w  b  d  will       1  1 

latter  end  of  tie  mon  him  1  h  g     d 

health.     We  have  littl  f    m  Sj  m    d  11 

tha,t  the  Duke  of  Anj      h  d  wi     11  h    w    d  lid 

to  raise  money,  and  th  hIukfEwkli>  If  d 
EUar  Alicant,  hut  little  credit  is  gives  to  it.  They  are  in  great 
apprehensions  at  Cadiz,  and  fortify  every  place  they  can. 

The  Marquis  de  Montandre,  who  has  been  driven  hack  to  Yar- 
mouth, was  last  night  sent  for  hack  to  town  ;  so  that  in  all  prohabi- 
iity  he  will  carry  different  instructions  from  those  he  has  to  Earl 
Eivers,  since  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Valencia  is  laid  open  by 
the  last  mail.  Lord  Galway  seriously  desires  to  retire,  notwith- 
standing his  commission  is  to  take  place  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
and  Earl  Eivers,  not  having  that  interest  with  K,  Ch.  as  ono 
would  wish.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
101"  20,  Hoe* 


[Stopuey  Papers.     Vol  1,  Folio  91.] 

27  Deoflmler, 
Sm — Private  letters  fnim  Scotland  say  that  the  two  Glasgow 
mea  iu  custody  at  Edinburgh  have  confessed  in  their  examina- 
tions who  have  been  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  late  tumults  of 
that  kingdom,  and  that  upon  sending  for  them  up  they  have 
proved  to  be  servants  or  retainers  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  ^ 
H.     They  tell  us  there  baa  been  a  duel  between  the  Duke  of 

">N.  B.  The  Lisbon  Mail  is 
Tlie  rest  ia  .n  the  himda  of  one 
si);aed.     Addison's  part  is  mar] 
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Argyle  and  Lord  Crawford,  in  whioh  both  Lave  been  slightly 
wounded.  They  are  both  of  the  same  side  as  to  the  Union,  hut 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  being  made  eaptain  of  the  troop  of  guards 
over  the  other's  head  who  is  the  lieutenant,  it  ia  supposed  may 
have  produced  this  misunderstanding,  IVe  believe  the  Union 
will  quickly  be  finished  on  the  Scotch  aide,  the  sixth  and  eightli 
articles  being  passed  through.  Some  apprehend  great  diaputcsi 
on  the  twenty-second  ;  that  determines  the  numbers  to  sit  in  each 
house  of  parliament  j  but  the  present  members  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament being  those  who  have  the  greatest  concern  in  this  article, 
it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  cleared  the  way  to  it  had  they 
intended  to  have  stopped  there.  Last  week  Brigadier  Meredith 
married  one  Mrs.  Paul,  a  maiden  lady  of  about  eight  thousand 
pounds'  fortune.  Brigadier  Cadogan  succeeds  General  Ohurehill 
in  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Esses  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  Greneral 
Churchill  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  hupible  servant, 

J.  AnnisoN. 
■Whitehall.  10^'  2ltli.     Mr.  Stepney. 


[Stepney  Papers.    Vol.  1,  Folio  19.] 

Lisbon,  Jan.  3,  1701. 
Copy  of  a  letter  by  the  last  Lisbon  maH. 
giK — We  are  now  likely  to  have  more  of  Lord  Rivers'  com- 
pany than  was  expected.  The  last  orders  from  England  have 
put  the  officers  very  much  out  of  humor ;  they  were  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Valencia,  but  must  now  stay  here,  and  it  is  feared  wili 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  this  country  not  being  able  to  supply 
tliem  with  carriages  and  mules  sufficient  for  a  march  towards 
Madrid,  which  is  the  scheme  laid.     On  the  other  hand,  King 
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Charles  aad  Lord  Gallway  mill  be  disappointed  aadpresaed  hard, 
and  have  wrjto  to  Lord  Kivers  to  deaire  him  to  come  with  all 
his  forces  thither.  If  the  paetet  boat  from  England  had  stayed 
but  two  days  longer,  the  fleet  had  been  gone. 

On  the  Ist  instant  Don  Juan  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal 
in  what  they  call  here  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  some  days 
since,  three  of  our  men-of-war  being  sent  out  by  Sir  CI.,  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  fired  at  them  ;  however  they  kept  on 
their  course,  and  received  all  their  fire,  but  returned  none  :  upon 
this  Sir  Clous,  sent  to  the  king  to  know  whether  it  was  a  declarar 
tion  of  war,  but  they  excuse  it,  and  have  imprisoned  a  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  forta ;  and  the  king  promises  he  will  stand  by  his 
father's  atlianoea. 

It  is  very  probable  that  our  forces  received  fresh  orders  for 
Valencia  before  they  disembarked,  there  having  been  such  dis- 
patched to  them. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  make  of  the  firing  on  our  men  of 
war  at  Lisbon.  The  Duke  of  Cadaval  ia  governor  of  the  fort 
that  played  upon  us,  and  probably  will  not  be  a  little  mortified 
to  find  his  citadel  of  so  little  consequence  for  the  safety  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Mothuen  presented  a  smart  memorial,  but  was  an- 
swered with  a  frivolous  excuse,  that  the  governor  had  orders  not 
to  let  a  certam  Genoese  vessel  in  port  come  out,  and  that  not 
knowing  her  by  sight,  he  was  resolved  to  stop  all,  that  she  might 
not  escape  hira.  Their  aeoretary  of  state  at  the  same  time  eom- 
plMned  of  vessels  that  they  did  not  eorae  to  anchor  under  the 
fort  upon  their  firing  at  them.  It  ia  probable  the  sub-governor 
will  be  sacrificed. 

We  talk  of  raising,  some  say  three,  and  others  six,  new  rogi- 
uienta.     I  am,  sir,  jour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.   AODTSON. 

Wliilphill,  Jan.  10,  1708. 
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[Stepney  Pai,ers.     Vol.  I,  Folio  86.] 

Sir — This  momiDg  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  aocompanied 
with  his  duchess,  set  out  for  Slargate  in  order  to  take  hia  Tojage 
for  Holland,  the  wind  being  fair. 

Dr.  Chetwood,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  recommenda- 
tion, is  made  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

I  hear  Colonel  Hunter  is  to  go  deputj-goyemor  to  Virginia 
under  the  Lord  Arlsney. 

The  heralds  have  been  before  a  Committe  of  Coiinoil,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  adjust  the  arms  of  the  two  nations  on  the  public 
seals,  and  to  be  made  use  of  after  the  first  of  May. 

Brigadier  Palmes  is  to  succeed  Lieutenant-G-cneral  Windham 
as  colonel  of  that  regiment. 

The  city  is  full  of  the  talk  of  a  peace,  but  I  hear  nothing  of 
it  at  this  end  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Musgraye  lost  a  thousand  pounds  yerj  nicely  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  for  upon  a  division  whether  he  should  have 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  an  equivalent  to  his  toll  at  Car- 
lisle, the  tellers  gave  it  him  by  a  single  vote,  but  upon  a  review 
which  was  demanded  by  one  Mr.  Coatsworth,  no  friend  to  Mr. 
Musgravo,  the  single  vote  was  against  him.  I  am,  Sii',  your 
most  humble  servant,  J.  Adhison. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

■The  date  ia  in  the  asmie  handwriting  aa  the  former  erteneoua  one 
It  should  probably  be  Mureh,  not  April. 
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[SUpney  Pspera.     VoL  I,  Folio  81.] 

Wliitehall,  25th  Marcli.  IT.n. 

Sir — We  expect  a  mail  from  Lisbon  with  great  impatience, 
and  have  only  I  a  d  f  n  A  alencia  by  way  of  Genoa  that  money 
and  proTision  th  g  eat  plenty.     Our  West  India  mer 

ehanta  are  in  g  at  pa  n  t  tlie  Leeward  Islands,  which  are 
very  naked  an  1  1  f  n  1  a  d  it  is  feared  Du  Qu6ne's  squadron 
is  designed  f  th  p  t  ihougli  it  is  more  probable  they  have 
only  the  conveying  of  the  galleons  in  view,  having  no  land-men 
00  board.  The  packet-boats  from  Ostend  to  Dover  having 
hitherto  fallen  into  the  hands  of  privateers,  a  new  method  is  pro- 
posed and  under  consideration  for  securing  them.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  still  at  Margate  with  the  dutohess,  and  I  hear 
intends  to  stay  there  till  the  wind  changes,  which  has  kept  his 
Grace  there  already  these  four  days.  I  am  with  great  truth  and 
respect,  Sir,  your  moat  humble,  most  faithful  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
■   Mr.  Stepoey. 


[Steimey  Papers.     Vol.  1.  Folio  8S,] 

28th  April- 

SiE — Yesterday  the  Queen  passed  the  Annuity  Bill,  and  though 
several  had  given  out  that  the  fund  it  goes  upon  would  never  be 
filled  up,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  to  as  fast  as  the  names 
could  be  taken,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  pound  returned. 
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The  fund  is  for  £l,120jOOO|  and  tte  aDimity  at  sixteen  years  pur- 
chase for  ninety-sis  years. 

Last  night  the  Queen  signed  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  to  he  observed  on  the  1st  of  May  for  the  Union,  and 
will  herself  celebrate  it  at  St.  Paul's. 

A  commission  is  ordered  to  search  into  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  inhahitanta  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  that  some  reparation 
may  be  made  them  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  the  future. 

Her  Majesty  sends  a  letter  to  the  Eepuhlic  of  the  Grisons  in 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  Mr.  Stanyan  and 
the  Emperor's  envoy.  The  articles  that  concern  her  Majesty  are 
the  first  and  fourth,  by  which  she  engages  to  indemnify  the  Ori- 
sons from  any  losses  they  may  sustain  by  the  Germans  in  their 
march,  to  protect  them  against  the  resentments  of  the  French,  to 
comprehend  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  do  them  good  offices 
with  the  Emperor. 

There  is  a  talk  of  Sir  Thomas  Eanmore  being  to  Bueeeed 
Mr.  Manset  and  the  latter  to  be  made  ^  lord,  with  many  other 
changes  that  the  town  usually  makes  at  the  end  of  a  session  of 
Parliament. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 

Maroh  2Stli,  1701.    Mr.  Stepney. 


[Stepney  Papera.     Tol.  1,  Folio  87.] 

Sir — The  Queen  has  sent  a  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  for  some  intemperate  behavior  that  has 
^tely  passed  among  them  tending  to  the  diminishing  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church,  which  her  Majesty  lets 
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them  know  alie  pardons  for  this  time,  but  will  make  use  of  other 
jnethods  with  them  in  case  they  do  the  like  for  tlie  future. 

This  morning  the  town  was  surprised  with  the  news  of  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  last  Bight  at  the  Duke  of  Montagu's  house  be- 
tween Lord  Hinchinhrook  and  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Anne 
Popham. 

By  our  last  letters  from  Valencia  we  find  the  King  of  Spain's 
friends  are  all,  except  the  Count  de  Noyelles,  very  muah  out  of 
humor  at  his  intended  journey  to  Catalonia.  I  hear  that  Earl 
Rivers  and  Lord  Esses  talk  of  returning  home,  the  command 
being  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Gallway.  They  design  to  march 
towards  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arragon,  and  by  that  means  leave 
the  Tajo  on  the  left,  the  passing  of  which  would  be  difBcult  and 

Prince  Liehteustein,  Count  Oropcza,  and  Count  dc  Cardona 
are  the  Cabinet  Councillors.  The  great  and  only  misfortune 
they  have  in  the  present  favorable  conjuncture  is  the '  division 
among  the  general  officers. 

You  will  doubtless  hear  of  our  talked-of  changes  from  other 
hwids.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.   Addison. 

WMU-hall,  April  Iltli,  1107.     Mr.  Stepney. 


[Stepney  Papers.    Tol.  1,  Folio  89.J 
Sill.  —I  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Halifas,  and 
thank  you  for  all  the  kind  ones  received  from  your  side. 

This  day  Lord  Sunderland  had  a  son  christened,  the  Queen 
godmother,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Realton  god- 
fathers. Thoy  say  Jack  How,  Mr.  Blathwait,  and  Prior, 
shake.       The     Butchcas    of     Marlborouglf    has     invited    [/ady 
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Peterborough  to  dine  with  her  and  name  her  company,  who  are 
Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Sunderland. 
The  Eari  of  Manchester  will,  I  helieve,  have  directions  to  call  at 
Vienna  in  his  waj  to  Venice.  It  was  to-day  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  lot  in  Freneli  wine  among  us,  but  the  pror 
posal  was  received  so  warmly  by  one  of  the  members  that  it  im- 
mediately fell  to  our  great  mortification,  I  am  your  moat  obedi- 
ent servant, 

J.  Addisok. 

December  I7tli.     Mr.  Stepney. 

Llll.    TO    THE    EAEL    OP    WARWICK. 

[This  young  nobleman  wfta  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  yhoia 
AddiaOD  afterwards  married.  Addiaon  van  sapposed  to  have  been  tutor 
to  the  Earl,  but  there  is  no  evidence  but  eonteniporary  hearsay  to  support 
thia  oonjeeture.    These  letters  wera  originally  published  by  CurlL — G.] 

My  Dear  Lord — I  have  employed  the  whole  neighborhood 
in  looking  after  birds'  nests,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 
My  man  found  one  last  night,  but  it  proved  a  hon's  with  fifteen 
eggs  in  it,  covered  with  an  old  broody  duck,  which  may  satisfy 
your  Lordship's  curiosity  a  little,  though  I  am  afraid  the  eggs 
will  be  of  little  use  to  us.  This  morning  I  have  news  brought 
me  of  a  neat  which  has  abundance  of  little  eggs  streaked  with 
red  and  blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description  they  gave  me,  must 
make  a  very  beautiful  figure  on  a  string.  My  neighbors  are  very 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them :  some  say  they  are  a 
sky-lark's,  otters  will  have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird's,  but  I.  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of  the  eggs  if  they  are  nof 
full  of  torn-tits.  If  your  Lordship  does  not  maie  haste,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  birds  before  you  see  them,  for  if  the  account 
they  gave  me  of  theui  be  true,  they  can't  have  above  two  days 
more  to  reckon. 
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Since  I  am  so  near  your  Lordship  metliinks  after  having  pass- 
ed the  day  among  more  seToro  studies,  you  may  often  tako  a  trip 
hither,  and  relax  yourself  with  the  little  curiosities  of  nature.  I 
assure  you  no  less  a  man  than  Cicero  commends  the  two  great 
friends  of  his  age,  Scipio  and  Lteliua,  for  entertaining  themselves 
at  their  countrj-houaes,  which  stood  on  the  seashore,  with  pieking 
up  cockle-shells  and  looking  after  hirds'  nests.  For  which  reason 
I  shall  Qonelude  this  learned  letter  with  a  saying  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  his  treatise  on  Friendship.  "  Absint  autem  tristitia,  et 
in  omni  re  severitas :  hahent  ilia  quidem  gravitatem ;  sed  ami- 
citia  debet  esse  lenior  et  remissior,  et  ad  omnem  suavitatem  faoiii- 
tatemque  morum  proclivior."  If  your  Lordship  understands  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  these  words,  you  may  assure  yourself 
you  are  no  ordinary  Latinist ;  hut  if  they  have  force  enough  to 
bring  you  to  Sandy  End,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased.  I  am, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  J.  Addison. 

Sandy  End,  May  20th,  llOS. 


Mt  Dearest  Lord — I  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to 
your  Lordship  whilst  I  am  in  yoiir  neighborhood.  The  business 
of  this  is  to  invite  you  to  a  concert  of  music,  which  I  have  found 
out  in  a  neighboring  wood.  It  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  consists  of  a  black-bird,  a  thrush,  a  robin -red  breast 
and  a  bull-finch.  There  is  a  lark  that  by  way  of  overture  sings  and 
mounts  till  she  is  almost  out  of  hearing ;  and  afterwards,  falling 
down  leisurely,  drops  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  she  has  ended  her 
song.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  nightingale  that  has  a  much, 
better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  something  of  the  Italian  man- 
ner in  her  divisions.     If  your  Lordship  will  honor  me  with  vour 
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company,  I  wOl  promise  to  entertain  yon  with  much  better  lausio 
and  more  agreeable  scenes  than  you  ever  met  with  at  the  i>pera; 
and  will  conclude  with  a  charming  description  of  a  niglitingale, 
out  of  our  friend  Virgil— 

"  Quaiis  populeft  mcerens  Philumela  sub  umbrS. 
ArnissoB  queritar  fcetus,  qiioB  dui'vis  arator 
Observans  nido  implames  detraxit;  at  ilia 
Flet  nootem,  ramoquc  sedena,  miserabile  oai'men 
iHtegrst,  at  miBstia  late  loaa  questibas  implet." 

"  9o,  cloae  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
The  mother  niglitiugala  laments  alone; 
Whoae  nest  soma  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thenoe 
By  stealth  eonvej'd  th'  unfcathor'd  innoeenoe. 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains, 
Aud  melancholy  musio  fills  the  plaina." — Deyuen. 

Your  Lordsliip'a  most  obedient 

J.  Addison. 


[No  address  or  date  of  place,  but  prubably  from  Sandy  End,  and  ia 

noa— G.] 

Bgik.  Sir — If  you  arc  at  leisure  I  will  deBiro,jou  to  inquire 
in  any  booliaeller'a  shop  for  a  Statins,  and  to  look  in  the  beginning 
of  the  AehJllead  for  a  bird's-nest,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
very  finely  described.  It  comes  in,  I  think,  byway  of  simile  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  the  poet  compares  Aehil- 
■es's  mother  looking  after  a  proper  scat  to  conceal  her  son  in,  to 
a  bird  searcliing  after  a  fit  place  for  a  nest.  If  you  find  it  send 
it  to  me,  or  bring  it  yourself,  and  as  you  acquit  yourself  of  this 
you  may  perhaps  be  troubled  with  more  poetical  commissions 
fi'ora,  sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
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Mj  bearty  service  to  Dr.  Swift.      The  next  time  you  ■ 
bring  a  ooach  early  that  we  may  take  the  air  in  it." 
May  80. 


Whitehall,  Oct.  3l8t,  170T 
Sm— Yesterday  we  Lad  news  that  the  body  of  Sir  Cloudo^- 
ley  Shovel  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  The  fishermen 
who  were  searching  among  the  wrecks,  took  a  tin  Tjox  out  of  one 
of  the  carcases  that  were  floating,  and  found  in  it  the  commission 
of  an  admiral  p  n  which,  esamining  the  body  more  narrowly, 
th  y  f  n  1  t  w  poor  Sir  Oloudeeley.''  Yon  may  guess  the 
c  nd  t  n  f  h  u  h'ippy  wife,  who  lost  in  the  same  ship  with  her 
h  b  d  h  tw  ns  by  Sir  John  Narhorough.  We  begin  to 
d  pair  f  th  tw  ther  men  of  war  and  the  fire  ship  that  e: 
an        th  ks.     1  am,  sir,  &c. 


Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor 

of  your  letter  and  am  glad  to  Lear  that  there  is  no  occaaion  for 

•  [From  C.  J.  Smith's  "Historical  and  Literary  CurioaitieB."  4to.  Lite 

The  lines  of  Ststiua  referred  to  are  certainly  the  following,  althoHgli. 
they  do  not,  as  Addieon  imagined,  deBCiibe  a  bird's-nest.      If  tliej  had,  lie 
■wuuld  probably  have  eommunicHted  them  to  the  young  lord. 
"  QnallB  Tldno  tolucrls  Jinn  seflala  parlu, 
Janiqne  tlmeoB  quD  fronde  domnm  enspendnt  insnem. 

Illno  homines,  tandem  diibiffl  plaoet  lunbra,  novlsqne 
Vis  aledl  in  ramlg.  et  pn>«nne  arbor  ainWnr."  AsMHaid,  i.  BI3. 

>|  Sir  Cloiidealay  Shovel  was  returning  with  Ma  fleet  from  the  Mn'li- 
terranean  when  his  own  ehip  and  several  othCTS  were  wreekad  on  the 
Boilly  islands.  On  board  the  admiral's  ship  every  S'ul  periehed.  Smollett 
relates  in  his  history,  that  "  the  admiral  9  body  btiug  oast  sshore  Wii» 
stripped  and  buried  in  the  sand ;  but  afterwardB  discovered  and  broiiglit 
into  Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conyeyed  to  Loudoa  and  bui'ied  in 
Westinmster  Abbey." 
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acquainting  jou  with  the  issuing  out  of  the  writs,  wliioL  I  heai  will 
be  on  Thursday  nest. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  print  that  is  thought  to  be  well  written. 
I  fancy  it  is  Manwaring's.''  We  hoar  that  the  Duke  of  Florence 
furnished  the  Pope  with  the  money  that  he  contributed  towards 
the  intended  espedition.  If  so,  his  minister  will  be  put  hence  very 
udd    ly      Y      h        d     btl       h  aid    f  th      ff      t    fl      d  J 

Mht  hgh  llfElhlth 

whhw      t       dm      mq       ttyb       dftlytl  jt 

f  h  t        It  w     d  t  th    t  m    wh      th     V      t 

hdhdthtth  ha  ddTh  I        d 

bhd  tathj,hhh!         Id  t 

jl       th    m  tt       t  f      d  tU  J  us      M      h    t      hia 

hdth       tft       hdmdwhh        thtth  hrs 

t  d  th  p  U  y  1  th  1  th  be  put  nto  th  g  II  tl 
pi       wh        t  w     t  k  t 

Ilgt         mfy  n         t        n      mit  d    m 

e        w  th  th    gr    t    1 1  uth    nd     t    m  y  ur  ^ 

J  A 
"WTiitehaU,  April  2l,  1708, 

Steele  shall  write  to  you  by  the  nost  post.** 

'  The  English  ambasaador  at  Venioe.^G, 

'Tliia  gentlemao,  bai'elj  inown  by  name  to  the  geaeraJ  reaiier  of  the 

B resent  day,  etood  with  ]iia  oontemporarieB  in  the  first  rank  of  able  writers, 
terary  judgea,  and  excellent  eonversers.  He  was  the  anthor  of  many 
ooeasional  pieces  on  the  Whio;  side,  a  member  of  the  Kitoat  Club,  and 
seoratary  to  the  Duohefle  of  Marlboron^h.  Some  account  of  him,  and  a 
number  of  his  very  sensible  and  well  written  letters,  are  found  in  Ciso'i 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marfboroiigh. 

'  From  a  fuu-aiinllc  in  Addisoniana,  vol.  i. 
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Coet-Pit,  July  33,  1708 

My  Lord — I  make  bold  to  congratulate  your  LordsLip  on 
the  appearance  of  so  honorable  a  oonolusioa  as  your  Lordship  is 
getting  to  your  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to-day  of  hearing  your  Lordship's  conduct  in  this  affair 
very  much  applauded  by  some  of  our  first  peers.  We  had  an  un- 
lucky business  about  two  days  ago,  that  befell  the  Muscovite 
amlDassador,  wha  was  arrested  going  out  of  his  house,  and  rudely 
treated  by  the  bailiffs.  He  was  then  upon  his  departure  for  his 
own  country,  and  the  sum  under  a  hundred  pounds  that  stays  liim  ; 
and  what  makes  tJie  business  the  worse,  he  has  been  punctual  in 
his  payments,  and  had  given  orders  that  this  very  sum  should  bo 
paid  the  day  after.  However,  as  he  is  very  well  convinced  that 
the  government  entirely  disapproves  such  a  proceeding,  there  are 
no  ill  oonaeijuences  apprehended  from  it.'  Your  Lordship  knows 
that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  under  very  little  regulations 
in  England,  and  I  believe  that  a  bil!  wOl  be  promoted  in  the  next 
parliament  for  setting  them  upon  a  certain  foot ;  at  least,  it  ia 
what  we  talk  of  in  both  offices  on  this  o 


I,  my  Lord,  your  &c 


Dear  Sir — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter,  but  am  afraid  that  the  present  posture  of  aflaira  in  our 
office  will  not  let  me  have  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself  of 
passing  part  of  the  summer  in  your  company.  My  brother  Hop- 
kins is  aiming  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  desired 

'  The  RusBian  ainbaesador  demanded  that  the  English  bailiffs  should 
ba  paoiflhed  with  deatli,  but  was  obliged  to  take  op  with  npol  gios,  Ae.— .Q 
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me  to  take  out  m  h    n    h        i 

te  may  be  at  le  pa  h  h 

At  the  same  I    m  m     h 

wtere  I  hope  to  p      m  g    d 

year,  and  gain  anuhb  fa  yb 
did  about  a  tw  m  li  g  I  w 
determinD  you  t  m    p 

back,  I  might  h         h    b  w 

don't  think  it  a        p  m       wb      I 
conversation  mo  n         m 

est  trirth  and  es     m 
obedient  servan 

Wliitohall,  Ma 

I  think  of  setting  out  next  week  witli  Col.  Fro 
that  we  shall  hire  for  ourselves,  to  the  Bath, 


go  to  the  Bath, 
he  rest  of  the 
friend  of  mine 
n    ination  would 
h  thor  or  coming 
u    for  I  hope  you 
hat  I  value  your 
a      with  the  great- 
friend  and  most 


[Without  addreBB  or  date  of  pl«oe— probably  London.— G.] 

August  17,  nos. 
Dbak  Sir— The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  you,  I  was 
in  so  much  haste  that  I  could  not  tell  you  I  bad  been  talking  of 
you  t6te-^-tfete  to  my  Lord  Halifax  that  day,  who  expressed  him- 
self with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  and  esteem.  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  grand  experiments.  We  think  here  as  you  do  in  the, 
country,  that  Erance  is  on  ber  last  legs.  By  a  mail  just  now  arrived, 
we  bear  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  bad  made  a  movement  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  under  the  Dukes  of  Yen- 
dome  and  Berwick.  They  give  out  that  they  will  resign  all 
rather  than  lose  little  ;  and  they  of  the  army  are  of  opinion  that 
we  are  at  the  point  of  a  general  action,  which  our  friends  are  very 
eager  upon.     There  has  been  an  action  between  the  Ma.rabal  de 
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Villara  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  the  French  tell  to  their 
advantage ;  but  as  aooa  as  our  letters  come  from  Switzerland, 
wo  hope  to  have  a  better  account  of  it :  for  the  French  letters 
own  that,  immediately  after  their  pretended  sucoeaSj  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  Esillos.     I  am,  dear  sir,  joura,  &o. 


Dublin,  April  22,  1109. 

Deae.  Silt — I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry  of  business,  hut  can- 
not forbear  thanking  you  for  your  letter  at  Cheater,  which  was 
the  only  entertainment  I  met  with  in  that  place.  I  hope  to  see 
you  very  suddenly,  and  will  wait  on  our  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,'  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly.  I  have  had  just  time  to  tell 
him,  en  passant,  that  you  were  well.  I  long  to  aee  you ;  and 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  moat  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

We  arrived  yesterday  at  Dublin. 


Dublin  Castle,  June  2a,  1709, 

Dear  Sih — I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  neat  us. 

If  you  will  deliver  the  enclosed  to  the  captain  of  the  Wolf,  I 

dare  say  he  will  accommodate  you  with  all  in  his  power.      If  he 

has  left  Chester,  I  have  sent  you  a  bill  according  to  the  Bishop 

of  Clogher's  desire,  of  whom  I  have  a  thousand  good  things  to 

say.     I  do  not  ask  your  excuse  about  the  yacht,  because  I  don't 

want  it,  aa  you  shall  hear  at  Dahlin :  if  I  did,  I  ahoold  think  my 

■  Dr.  St.  George  Aalie,  formerly  fellow  and  provoat  of  tlie  nniyerBity 
nf  Dublin,  and  who  bnd  been  Hv/iKa  tutor  ut  Dublin  College.  He  w«a 
made  Bisliop  of  Ctogher,  June  25,  1BS7,  and  translated  to  Deny,  Feb.  27, 
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self  inexouBable.     I  long  to  talk  over  all  affairs  with  you;  and 
am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  most  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 
P.  S.  The  yacht  will  come  over  with  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  a  convoy  about  a  week  hence,  which  opportunity  you  may  lay 
hold  of,  if  you  do  not  like  the  Wolf.     I  will  give  orders  accord- 
ingly- 


Nine  o'liiuot,  Monday  morning. 


Dear  8m — I  think  it  very  hard  I  should  be 
dom  with  Dr.  Swift,  and  not  have  the  happinei 
once  in  three  days.  The  Bishop  of  Clogtcr  i' 
you  this  morning,  as  will  your  humble  servant  i 
Chapel  Izzard,  whither  I  am  just,  now  going. 

Your  humble  si 


In  the  sa 

jne  king- 

,s  of  his 

company 

iimda  to  eali  on 

n  my  return  from 

irrant. 

J.  Abi 

IISON. 

Sft  Jarnes'sPalatje,  Apiil  11,  ITIO. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  un  mu  h  n  d  bt  w  th  y  th  t  I  d 
not  know  how  to  escus  myself  and  th  f  e  hall  th  w  my  If 
wholly  upon  your  good  natu  adp  m  fyuwUp  dn 
what  is  passed,  to  be  m        pu     t    1      th  y  u  f     th    f  t  I 

hope  to  have  the  happ  fwtn  y  y      lllyt 

Dublin,  a,nd  do  not  at    U     g    t  fh    1  f  E  gl     1  wh  1    I 

am  going  to  a  place,  wh       I    h  11  h       th       t   f    t  1  h 

of  Dr.  Swift's  conversation.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
oocurrenoes  here,  because  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  all  affairs  with  you  very  suddenly.     We  hope  to  be  at  Holy- 
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head  by  the  SOth  instant.  Lady  Wharton  stays  in  England.  I 
Buppoee  yon  know  that  I  obeyed  yours,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clog- 
bet's  conunands,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith ;  for  I  desired  Mrs. 
Dawson  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  I  must  beg  my  most  tumble 
duty  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I  heartily  long  to  eat  a  dish  of 
bacon  and  beans  in  the  best  company  io  the  world.  Mr.  Steele 
and  I  often  drink  your  health. 

I  am  forced  to  give  myself  airs  of  a  punctual  oorrespODdeaoa 
witb  you  in  discourse  with  your  friends  at  St.  James's  coffee- 
house, who  are  always  asking  me  questions  about  you,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  pay  their  court  to  me,  if  I  may  use  so  magnificent 
a  phrase.  Pray,  dear  doctor,  continue  your  friendship  toward 
me,  who  love  and  esteem  you,  if  possible,  as  much  as  you  do- 
serve.     I  am  ever,  dear  sir.  Yours  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 


Dubliu,  June  3,  1710. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  just  now  come  from  Finglass,  whore  I  have 
been  drinking  your  health,  and  talking  of  jou,  with  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  except 
your  humble  servant.  We  both  agree  in  a  request,  that  you  will 
set  out  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  possible.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  find 
the  place  disagreeable,  and  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  appear 
HO  now  more  than  it  did  last  year.  You  know  I  loolt  upon  every 
thing  that  is  like  a  compliment  as  a  breach  of  friendship ;  and 
therefore  shall  only  tell  you,  that  I  long  to  see  you;  without  as- 
suring you,  that  I  love  your  company  and  value  your  conversa- 
tion more  than  any  man's  or  tbat  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
wncority  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  most  humble, 
fttid  inost  obedient  servant, 

J,  Addison 
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[The  following  kttor  explains  itself.  It  was,  I  believe,  originally 
printed  in  Eede's  Aneodotes ;  but  tiiere  ie  no  date  nor  name,  and  I  am  noC 
aware  tliat  tlic  subject  liaa  ever  attracted  tlia  attention  of  Addiauu's  biog 
raphers. — G.] 

Madam— It  would  be  ridieuloua  in  me,  after  the  late  intima- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  favor  me  with,  to  affect  any  longer  an 
ignorance  of  your  sentiments,  however  opposite  an  approbation 
of  tliem  must  be  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice.  This  ex- 
pression I  am  sensible  may  appear  inconsistent  in  the  mouth  of 
&  polite  man,  but  I  hope  it  ia  no  disgrace  to  a  sincere  one.  In 
matters  of  importance,  delicacy  ought  to  give  way  to  truth,  and 
ceremony  must  be  sacrificed  to  candor.  An  honest  freedom  ia 
the  privilege  of  ingenuity;  and  the  mind,  which  is  above  the 
praotiee  of  deceit,  can  never  stoop  to  bo  guilty  of  flattery  upon 
sueh  a  point. 

Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  remark,  that  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  your  husband  and  myself  ia  of  a  nature  too  strong 
for  mo  to  think  of  injuring  him  in  a  point  where  the  happiness 
of  his  life  is  so  materially  concerned.  You  cannot  be  insensible 
of  his  goodness  or  my  obligations ;  and  suffer  mo  to  observe, 
that,  were  I  capable  of  such  an  action,  how  much  soever  my  be- 
havior might  be  rewarded  by  your  passion,  I  must  be  despised 
by  your  reason,  and,  though  I  might  be  esteemed  as  a  lover,  I 
should  bo  hated  as  a  man.  Highly  sensible  of  the  power  of  your 
beauty,  I  am  determined  to  avoid  an  interview  where  my  peace 
and  honor  ray  be  f  e  It  Yuha  \a.  nsyu  say 
madam;  give  ml  t    an  w      y  u  ha  e  unl  d        al 

you  have  ahatu      jtbl      fthtnd        tmj.  nbt 

soul,  if  you  w  uld    b         t    aw  i,  n  t  b      nd  an  u  w        nt  1 1 
indulgence  of  th         a   i  I  t  nt      t  j  u  f         u      n      k 
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to  resist  anj  giddy  impulse  or  ill-placed  ineliDation  w_ich  shall 
indnoe  you  to  entertain  a  thought  prejudicial  to  your  owa  honor, 
and  repugnant  to  your  virtue. 

I  too,  madam,  am  far  from  being  insensible  I,  too,  have 
passions ;  and  would  my  situation,  a  few  years  ago,  liave  dlowcd 
me  a  possibility  of  succeeding,  I  should  legally  ha\  e  solicited  that 
happiness  which  jou  are  now  ready  to  bestow.  I  had  the  honor 
of  suppiug  at  Mr.  D.'s,  where  I  first  saw  you;  and  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  I  never  saw  a  person  so  inesiatibly 
beautiful,  nor  a  manner  so  esoessively  engaging ,  hut  the  supe 
riority  of  your  circumstances  prevented  any  dediration  on  my 
side,  although  I  burnt  with  a  fiame  as  strong  as  over  fired  the 
human  breast.  I  labored  to  conceal  it.  Time  and  absence  at 
length  abated  a  hopeless  passion,  and  your  marriage  with  my  pa- 
tron efEeetually  cured  it.  Do  not,  madam,  endeavor  to  rekiudlu 
that  flame;  do  not  destroy  a  tranijuillity  I  have  just  begun  to 
taste,  and  blast  your  own  honor,  which  has  been  hitherto  unsul- 
lied. My  best  esteem  is  yours ;  hut  should  I  promise  more,  con- 
sider the  fatal  necessity  I  should  be  under,  of  removing  myself 
rom  an  intercourse  bo  dangerous.  In  any  other  commands,  dis- 
pose of.  Madam,  Your  humble  servant. 


April  25,  1710. 

Dear  Sir — Upon  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  is  very  much  your  friend,  and  extremely 
desirous  to  serve  you,  but  as  the  province  to  which  Muscovy 
belongs  is  under  Mr.  Boyle,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
move  any  one  else  in  that  afiair,  designing  to  mention  you  to  the 
secretary,  who  you  know  is  his  intimate  friend,  upon  the  first 
favorable  opportunity.     Since  that  I  have  received  your  second 
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and  have  got  Mr.  Hopkins  to  join  with  me  in  the  affair  of  Geneva 
to  mj  Lord  Sunderland,  but  liis  Lordship  tells  us  that  DairoUe 
has  been  named  to  that  post  for  some  time.  I  knew  the  Marquis 
du  Caen  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  upon  the  same 
account.  I  have  been  several  times  to  speak  to  my  Lord  Som- 
mers  upon  this  occasion,  but  could  not  find  him  at  home  till  about 
three  days  ago,  and  then  he  was  just  going  out  with  Lord  Oxford. 
However,  I  took  bis  LordaMp  aside,  and  upon  my  telling  him 
your  desire  in  regard  to  Geneva,  his  Lordship  promised  that  be 
would  move  in  it.  I  told  him  at  the  same  time  what  I  had  heard 
of  DaJroUe,  aud  that  probably  you  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
Eueceed  Dairolle  at  the  Hague.  I  likewise  told  his  Lordship  of 
the  vacancy  that  might  possibly  happen  in  Muscovy,  and  begged 
his  Iiordsbip  to  turn  it  in  hia  thoughts  to  your  advantage.  He 
was  y  pa  ticularly  attentive  to  me,  and  by  the  very  kind  man- 
n  th  t  he  eceived  what  I  had  to  say,  aud  that  he  formerly  has 
sp  k  n  t  ne  of  yon,  I  promise  myself  that  something  may  rise 
out  f  t  f  your  good.  I  intend  to  mention  you  once  more  to 
h  8  L  d  h  I  before  I  go  for  Ireland,  and  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  you  to  ground  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  the  gracious 
hearing  he  has  already  given  me.  I  must  beg  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  respects  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  I  hope  you  have 
already  let  him  know  how  much  I  love  and  honor  him.  Fare^ 
well,  dear  Philips,  and  believe  me  to  be  more  than  I  am  aWe  to 
express,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 
J.  Addison. 

Dick  Steele  and  I  remember  you  oiioe  a  day.     Little  Thorn 
son  is  the  same  excellent  youth  be  was." 

■  From  tbe  original  MS,  in  the  posaeBsion  of  John  Scotti  T!:sq.,  Wostmiuetei 
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[Without  date,  but  evidently  fi'om  Iraloiid  f^'om  tiia  allusioQ  to  tha 
Pastorals— between  17  09-10. —G.] 

Deab,  Sis — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  sendrng  me 
my  letters  from  Mr.  Vandewators,  tut  more  for  the  copy  of  jour 
pastoral  I  liave  read  it  over  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and 
like  extremely  well  the  alteratioua  you  have  made  in  it.  You 
have  an  admicable  hand  t  a  h  p  ok,  though  I  must  coHfess 
the  ooQcIusion  of  jour  p  m  iv  uld  ha  e  pleased  me  better  had  it 
not  been  for  that  verj  n  that  t  was  the  eonclusion  of  it.     I 

hope  you  will  follow  th  xampl  f  your  Spenser  and  Virgi!  in 
making  your  pastoral  th  p  1  d  f  something  greater.  He 
that  can  bewail  Stella's  death  in  so  good  a  copy  of  verses  would 
be  able  to  anatomize  her  after  it  in  a  better.  I  intend  for  Eng- 
land within  a  day  or  two,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be 
may  way  serviceable  to  you  there. 

Your  faithful,  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

[Addreased  to  Ambrose  Phlllpa.] 

FrOLO  "The  Autogi'aph  Portfolio."     London,  ]  837.  4to.     Literatim. 


London,  Api'il  13,  1110. 
Shi— We  are  here  in  a  great  puzzle  of  politics.  Iiittle  Ben ' 
wiiika,  speaks  half  senteuees,  and  grows  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Dick  Steele  is  entirely  yours.  Lord  Halifax,  after  having 
talked  of  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  desired  mo  to  give  you  his 
humble  serrioe  when  I  wrote  to  you,  &c. 

'  Littla  Eei— Mr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Hoadley.  He  had  recently  beer 
.recommended  to  the  Queen  by  the  House  of  Commoua  for  writing  agaioel 
Biahops  Bramhall  aud  Attecbuiy. — G. 
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[Mr.  Deemaizeaux.  Supposed  to  be  a  French  refugee  He  hai!  written 
a  life  of  Bnyle,  iiTid  edited  the  worts  of  St  Evremond.  Addison  took  him 
■with  him  to  Ireland. — V,  Steele's  Correapoudenco,  v.  ],  188. — G.] 

Dublin  Castle,  Aug.  1, 1110. 
Sir-— I  did  not  care  for  answeriog  your  letter  till  I  could  do 
it  in  some  measure  to  your  Batiafaotion,  I  Lave  at  last  watched 
a  ooDTenient  season  to  move  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  your  license 
of  absence,  which  he  has  granted  till  December  next.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you  any  further  in  this 
pai'tieular,  but  if  I  can  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  heartily  wish 
you  joy  of  your  new  post,  and  am  ever,  sir,  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  J.  AnnisoK. 

Mr.  Desmaiaeaus. 


[Swift  and  Addison  wsre  always  friends  in  spite  of  their  differenca  in 
polities.— G,] 

Dublin  Castie,  July  23,  1710. 

Deak  Sir— About  two  days  ago  I  received  the  enclosed,  that 
is  sealed  up ;  and  yesterday  that  of  my  friend  Steele,  which  re- 
quiring a  speedy  answer,  I  have  sent  you  espross.  In  the  mean 
while  I  have  let  him  know  that  you  are  out  of  town,  and  thit  he 
may  espeet  your  answer  by  the  nest  post.  I  fancy  he  had  my 
Lord  Halifax's  authority  for  writing.  I  hope  this  will  bring  you 
to  town.  For  your  amusement  by  the  way  I  have  sent  you  some 
of  this  day's  news ;  to  which  I  must  add  that  Doctors  liisee  and 
Robinson  are  likely  to  be  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  St.  Davids: 
that  our  politicians  are  startled  at  the  breaking  off  thenegotiatious 
and  fall  of  stocks ;  insomuch  that  it  is  thought  they  will  not  ven- 
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ture  at  diasolving  the  pai'liament  in  auoh  a  crisis.     E  am  ever, 
dear  air,  jours  entirely. 

Mr.  Steele  desires  me  to  seal  joura  before  I  deliver  it :  but 
this  jou  will  excuse  in  one  who  wishes  you  as  well  as  he  or  any 
body  living  can  do. 


[Fragmtfiit  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keally. — G.  ] 
"  The  Eanlt  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon 
the  first  issuing  out  of  new  writs ;  and  Sir  Francis  Child,  with 
the  rest  of  the  moneyed  interest  on  the  Tories'  side  have  declared 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewshury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a 
blow  be  given  to  the  publio  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  up- 
on a  dissolution.  We  hear  from  all  parts  of  England  that  tbo 
people  daily  recover  their  senses,  and  that  the  tide  begins  to  turn 
so  strongly,  that  it  is  hoped  the  nest  pajliament  will  be  of  the 
same  stamp  with  this  in  case  of  a  dissolution." 


[V.  Maeanlay'a  Esaiiy,  p.  xly.] 

London,  August  14,  1110. 

My  Loar^This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr, 
Bertie,  who  upon  my  aci^uainting  him  with  your  Lordship's  con- 
cern for  his  brother's  election,  declared  himself  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Lordship,  but  said  his  brother  was  so  tired  of 
sitting  in  the  bouse,  that  he  would  not  be  in  it  again  upon  any 
consideration, 

I  hear  from  my  fjord  Dartmouth's  office  that  all  the  particu- 
lars  which  I  had  in  charge  for  your  Lordship  have  been  already 
complied  with,  except  that  about  proroguing   the  parliamcat. 
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which  1  have  desired  may  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  jour  escel- 
ienoy,  in  case  it  is  judged  necessary. 

The  privy  council  was  to  meet  this  night,  in  order  (as  it  was 
said  yesterday)  to  place  my  Lord  Peterhorough  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  and  to  determine  of  the  dissolution ;  but  this 
morning  I  hear  from  very  good  Lands  that  there  is  advice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  ready  to  embark  with  a  body  of  troops  at 
Dunkirk,  and  that  the  admiralty  is  to  attend  the  privy  council 
upon  the  occasion. 

It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Queensborough  has  had  intimation  of 
such  a  designed  invasion,  about  a  month  ago,  from  several  parts 
of  Scotland.  This  report,  I  believe,  oomes  from  Sir  Oeorge 
Byng,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  should  be  cautions  of  men- 
tioning it  to  any  body  but  your  excellency. 

Among  the  prints  which  I  send  yon  by  this  post,  the  Essay 
upon  Cries  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  Detected,  by  Mr.  Congreve.  Dr.  Garth,  under  wlioaa 
hands  1  am  at  present,  will  not  escuse  me,  if  I  do  not  present 
his  most  humble  dnty  to  your  Lordship  :  the  doctor  this  morning 
showed  me  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  has  made  in  praise  of  the 
lord  treasurer.  The  Lord  Islay  is  lately  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  it  Is  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  expected  every  day  from 
Pianders.     I  nm,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c.  &c. 


London,  October  VjVb,  1710. 

Mr  Lonn — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  of  the 
13th,  and  have  sent  the  commissions  mentioned  in  it  according  to 
your  Lordship's  commands ;  not  hearing  as  yet  of  any  thing  that 
hath  passed,  which  should  hinder  your  Lordship  from  signing 
tbem. 

I  must,  however,  acijuaint  your  Lordship  with  a  passage  in  one 
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of  Dawaoc's  letters,  dated  tlie  3rd  instant,  which  did  not  come  to 
my  hands  till  last  night,  having  been  sent  after  me  to  Mabusbury 
by  mistake. 

I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  your  Lordship  had  told  mc  you 
would  have  it  believed,  and  as  you  had  yourself  written  the  peat 
before  to  some  of  your  friends  in  Ireland,  that  you  had  signified 
to  her  majesty  your  unwillingness  to  continue  in  that  govevu- 
ment  when  all  your  friends  were  dismissed,  or  to  that  purpose ; 
but  at  the  same  time  told  Mm,  that  I  believed  your  Loidship 
would  not  be  out  of  it  till  some  months  after.  In  answ:r  to  that 
letter  he  writes  to  me  in  the  following  words ;  "  You  might  be 
assured  that  whatever  you  wrote  to  me  was  lodged  in  a  safe  hand ; 
but  what  you  desired  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  oamo  over 
hither  by  twenty  letters  in  the  same  post ;  and  the  Whitehall 
letters  from  both  secretaries'  of&ces,  which  came  hither  ty  the 
same  packet  with  yours,  positively  mention  my  lord  lieutenant's 
resignation  of  his  government  to  her  majesty  on  the  22nd  of  the 
last  month ;  SO  that  it  is  here  no  seci'et,  and  every  body  says 
upon  it  that  bis  esoelleuoy  cannot  act  any  more  on  his  commis- 
sion, but  that  the  government  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lords  justices  till  a,  new  governor  is  appointed." 

I  will  not  take  any  notice  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  till  I 
hear  further  from  your  Lordship  ;  having  by  the  last  post,  and  all 
along,  written  in  the  character  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  this  matter,  how  far 
the  resignation  went,  and  how  far  it  was  accepted ;  or  whether  it 
could  be  accepted  effectually,  but  by  superseding  your  Lordship's 
commission.  I  shall  only  take  notice  that  your  Lordship's  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland,  the 
first  relating  to  the  horses  that  are  wanting  there,  and  the  other 
to  the  draughting  of  250  dragoons  for  the  embarkation  of  them, 
bear  date  September  23.     The  Irish  gentlemen  are  positive  that 
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your  Lordship  will  be  succeeded  by  tlio  Duke  of  Oioiond,  tliougn 
there  goes  a  whisper  among  some  of  your  Loidship's  friends  that 
my  Lord  Rivera  is  certainly  desigoed  for  that  employment. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  think  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Tiiose  who  got  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  are  aa 
much  astonished,  and  they  say  troubled,  for  the  glut  of  Tories 
that  will  be  in  the  next,  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  I  am,  with 
groat  respect,  &c. 


Dear  Sia — Being  very  well  pleased  with  this  day's  Specta- 
tor, I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  one  of  them,  and  desiring  your 
opinion  of  the  story  in  it.  When  you  have  a  son  I  sliaO  be  glad 
to  he  his  Leontine,  as  my  circumstances  will  probably  be  like  his 
I  have  within  this  twelvemonth  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum, 
an  estate  in  the  Indies  of  £14,000,  and  what  is  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  my  mistress.  Hear  this,  and  wonder  at  my  philosophy. 
I  find  they  are  going  to  take  away  my  Irish  place  from  me  too ; 
to  which  I  must  add  tliat  I  have  just  resigned  my  fellowship,  and 
that  stocks  sink  every  day.  If  you  have  any  hints  or  subjects, 
pray  send  me  ap  a  paper  full.  I  long  to  talk  an  evening  with 
you.  I  believe  I  shall  not  go  for  Ireland  this  summer,  and  per- 
haps would  pass  a  month  with  you,  if  I  knew  where.  Lady 
Bellasis  is  very  much  your  humble  servant.  Dick  Steele  and  I 
often  remember  you.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  eternally 

July  21,  nil. 


Oetober  13,  ITll. 

Dear  Sir— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind 
letter  and  invitation,  which  I  heartily  wish  I  eould  accept ,  but 
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joi-  know  I  have  put  my  tand  to  the  plough,  and  have  already 
lieen  absent  from  my  work  one  entire  montk  at  the  Bath.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  of  staying  in  the  country  so  long  ae  you 
mention.  Sure  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  peace 
treated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  you  have  seen  mores 
hominum  multorum  et  urbes,  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  show  yoursolf.  If  you  will  be  my  lodger,  I'll  take 
a  house  in  the  aqaace  at  Kensiugton,  and  fiirnish  you  a  chamber ; 
not  forgetting  a  cook  and  other  particulars.  I  send  you  enclosed 
a  paper  of  Abel  Koper  s,  which  every  body  looks  upon  as  authen- 
tic we  talk  of  nothmg  but  a  poace.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
have  your  health,  and  ^Ufc^tion  not  but  you  would  find  the  Ken- 
smgtou  air  as  good  as  the  V,  ortloy.  I  am  over,  with  the 
gieitest  smocrity,  &.o 

Lxxvu.     TO    Ma.    HUGHES. 

fOne  of  the  writers  of  Uie  Spectator.  V.  iotroi  to  tliat  work.— G,] 
April  24,  1713. 
Dear  Sir — This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
j,ractise  a  great  piece  of  self-denial ;  in  short,  I  must  deprive  my 
play  of  the  noble  ornament  you  designed  for  it.'  My  friends,  who 
all  of  them  concur  with  me  in  admiring  your  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  are  however  of  opinion  that  it  will  draw  upon  mo  ao  im- 
putation of  vanity,  and  as  my  play  has  met  with  an  unexpected 
reception,  I  must  take  particular  care  not  to  aggravate  the  enVy 
and  ill-nature  that  will  rise  on  course  upon  me.  Besides,  to  tell 
you  truly,  I  have  received  other  poems  upon  the  samo  oeoasion, 
and  one  or  two  from  persons  of  quality,  who  will  never  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  give  them  aplace  at  the  same  time  that  I  print  any 
other.     I  know  your  good  sense  and  fiiendship  towards  me  will 

■  YeiBCfl  OH  CaW.   Tliay  were,  however,  printed.    V.  Vol  1,  p.        — G.j 
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tint  lot  jfou  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  thia  matter,  i 
SLrc  I  need  not  tell  jou  with  wliat  sincerity  and  eateen 
Sir,  jour  most  obliged  and  moBt  faithful  servant.' 


Out,  26,  1713. 

I  was  esti-eraoly  gkd  to  receive  a  letter  from  jou,  hut  more 
80  upon  reading  the  contents  of  it.  The  work  you  mention  will, 
I  dare  say,  very  sufficiently  recommend  itself  when  your  name 
appears  with  tlie  proposals :  and  if  you  thiul:  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a  greater 
obligation  upon  me,  than  by  employing  mo  in  such  an  office.  As 
I  have  an  ambition  of  having  it  known  that  you  are  my  friend,  I 
shall  be  very  proud  of  showing  it  by  this  or  any  other  instanco. 
I  question  not  but  your  translation  will  enrich  our  tongue  and  do 
honor  to  our  country,  for  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  those  per- 
formances with  which  you  have  obliged  the  public.  I  would  only 
Lave  you  consider  how  it  may  most  turn  to  your  advantage.  Ex- 
cuse my  impertinence  in  this  particular,  which  proceeds  from  my 
zeal  for  your  ease  and  happiness.  The  work  would  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  unless  you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
never  be  executed  by  any  other  ;  at  least  I  know  none  of  this  age 
that  is  equal  to  it  besides  yourself. 

I  am  at  present  totally  immersed  in  country  business,  and 
begin  to  take  delight  in  it.     I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see  you  have 
some  time,  and  will  not  despair  of  it,  when  you  engage  in  a  work 
that  will  require  solitude  and  retirement.     I  am  your,  &a 
■For  K'fl  answer  v.  Addiaoniana,  T.  I[.,  p.  169 
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Nov.  12,  Ills.    . 

I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have 
laid  so  good  a  scheme  for  your  great  Tindertakiog.  I  qneation 
not  but  the  prose  will  require  as  much  care  as  the  poetry,  but  the 
variety  will  give  you  some  relief,  aud  more  pleaauie  to  your 
readers. 

Tou  gave  me  leave  once  to  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  in  ad- 
Tising  you  not  to  ooutent  yourself  with  one-half  of  the  nation  for 
your  admirers  when  you  might  command  them  all.  If  I  might 
take  the  feeedom  to  repeat  it,  I  would  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
you  are  very  happy  that  you  are  out  of  the  fray,  and  I  hope  all 
your  undertakings  will  turn  to  the  better  account  for  it. 

You  see  how  I  presume  on  your  friendship  in  taking  all  this 
freedora  with  you ;  but  I  already  fancy  that  we  have  lived  many 
years  together  in  on  unreserved  conversation,  and  that  we  may  do 
so  many  more  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your,  &c. 


Oclobet  6,  ITia. 

Dear  Ste — I  do  not  doubt  but  you  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Steele 
hiifl  abiTiptly  dropped  tha  Guardian.  He  has  publialied  this  day  a  papei" 
called  the  Englishman,  whicli  begins  with  an  answer  to  the  Esaminer, 
written  witb  great  boldness  and  apirit;,  and  ehowe  that  hie  thonghta  are 
at  present  entirely  upon  polities.  Some  of  hia  fiiecdB  are  in  pain  about 
him,  and  are  concerned  that  a  paper  should  be  diaooutinued  whieh  might 
have  been  generally  entertaining  without  engaging  in  party  matters. 

I  tnow  cot  whether  any  Euoh  paper  ue  the  Guardian  may  hereafter  lie 
attempted  by  other  hands.  I  remember  you  were  onee  pleased  to  ask  me 
what  would  be  a  good  plan ;  and  this  unespeoted  oocnsion  has  given  mp 
B  thought,  which  I  beg  to  offer  to  your  consideration  :  add  because  !  oar 
not,  at  this  distance,  so  well  explain  it  to  you  in  the  compass  of  a  letter, 
I  enoloaa  a  slight  sketch  1  ha^e  just  begun  of  it  to-day.    .  I  wisli  1 
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could  tempt  you  by  any  slight  thoTtght  of  mine,  to  take  smnething  of  thia 
kind  into  considaration ;  I  should,  onauoh  condition,  be  willing  to  furnish 
one  paper  in  a  week,  on  tils  or  any  plan  you  shall  think  more  propor;  but 
■withont  yon  I  shall  make  no  further  use  of  it. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  of  moat 
others,  that  such  a  paper  should  be  only  three  times  a  week;  when  it 
should  begin,  or  whether  at  all  or  no,  I  submit  to  you,    .    .    .     &e. 


Eilton,  Oct  13,  1153. 

Deak  Sir. — I  am  very  much  otligtd  to  you  for  your  kind 
lottov  and  the  specimen,  wlilch  I  read  over  witli  great  pleasure. 
— I  thint  the  title  of  the  Register  would  he  less  assuming  than 
thiit  of  the  Humanity  Club :  but  to  tell  you  truly,  I  have  been 
so  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  that  nature  for  these  two  or  three 
years  last  past,  that  I  must  now  take  some  time  pmir  me  dilas- 
ser,  and  lay  in  fuel  for  a  future  work.  In  the  mean  time  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  set  such  a  project  on  foot,  for  I  know  no- 
body else  capable  of  succeeding  in  it,  and  turning  it  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  my  friend  has  laid  it  down.  I  am  in  a  thou- 
sand troubles  for  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  publio 
may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself;  but  he  has  sent  me  word  that  ho 
is  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in 
this  particular,  will  have  no  weight  with  him. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  roost  sincere  respects  to  Sir  Eiohard 
Blaekmote,  and  that  you  will  add  my  sister's,  who  is  now 
with  me,  and  very  much  his  humble  servant.  I  wish  I  could  see 
him  and  yourself  in  these  parts,  where  I  think  of  staying  a  month 
or  two  longer.     I  am  always  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem 
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St.  Jamos'8,  Sept.  4th,  1114. 
SiK — I  tave  been  obliged  to  so  close  an  attendance  on  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  tave  had  so  very  little  time  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, during  my  absence  from  their  Excellencies,  tbat  I  could 
not  do  myself  the  honor,  before  now,  to  assnire  you  of  my  re 
spects,  and  to  beg  the  continuaEoe  of  that  friendship  which  you 
formerly  honored  me  with  at  Hanover.  I  cannot  but  extremely 
rejoice  at  the  occasion  which  wiU  give  me  an  opportunity  of  wMt- 
ing  on  you  in  EBgland,  where  you  will  find  a  whole  nation  in  the 
highest  joy,  and  thoroughly  sensible  of  tlie  great  blessings  which 
they  promise  themselves  from  his  Ma}esty'a  accession  to  the 
throne.  I  talce  the  liberty  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  poem  written 
on  this  occasion,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  hands,  which  is  in- 
deed a  master-pieee  in  its  kind ;  and  though  very  short,  has 
touched  upon  all  the  topics  that  are  most  popular  among  us.  I 
have  likewise  transmitted  to  jou  a  copy  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  patent,  which  was  a  very  grateful  task  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Lords  Justices,  Their  UsccUenoios  Lave 
ordered  that  the  lords  and  others  who  meet  his  Majesty  be  out 
of  mourning  that  day,  as  also  Iheir  coaches,  but  all  servants,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  city  magistrates,  to  be  in  mourning.  The 
shortness  of  the  tim.e,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  new  liveries,  occasioned  this  last  order.  The  removal 
of  the  Lord  Eolingbroke  has  put  a  seasonable  check  to  an  inter- 
est that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people,  who  as- 
enbe  to  him  in  a  great  measure  the  decay  of  trade  and  public 
credit.  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  honor,  if  you  ean  find 
terms  aubmisBive  enough  to  make  the  humble  offer  of  my  duty 
acceptable  to  his  Majesty.     May  God  Almighty  preserve  his 
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person,  and  continue  btm  for  many  years  the  blessing  of  these 
kingdoms !     I  am,  with  gi-eat  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humhle  servant, 

J.  Addtson. 


[From  "Original  papers,  etc, ;  publiehad  by  Jamus  Maopheraon.  Eh.,.' 
Loudon,  1776,  4to.  vol.  2,  p.  6B2.] 

St  James'3,  Sept,  11,  1VI4. 

Sib — Though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Eng- 
land, before  this  letter  comes  to  jour  hands,  I  cannot  defer 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  yours  of  the  17th, 
N,  S.,  which  I  received  this  morning,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you 
the  enclosed  ceremonial  for  the  king's  entry,  published  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Depnty  Earl  Marshal,  and  regulated  by  the 
Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council.  The  Attorney  General  is 
preparing  a  proolaniatton,  reciting  the  rewards  set  on  the  Pre- 
tender by  the  late  queen  and  Parliament,  with  the  security  for  the 
payment,  as  established  by  a  clause  of  an  act  passed  since  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  such  a  proclamation  is 
very  requisite,  so,  perhaps,  It  may  come  with  a  good  grace  from 
the  regents,  before  his  Majesty's  arrival.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
fixed  up  in  all  the  market  towns,  especially  among  the  Highlands 
in  Scotland,  where  there  have  been  some  meetings;  but,  by  the 
care  of  the  regents,  of  no  consequence. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 
Tour  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
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Sir — I  find  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition  formed  agaiost 
you ;  but  I  shall  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  this  morning,  and 
lay  your  oaae  hefore  him  as  advantageously  as  I  cau,  if  he  is  not 
eDgaged  in  other  company.  I  am  afraid  what  you  say  of  his 
Grace  does  not  portend  you  any  good. 

And  now,  sir,  helieve  mo  when  I  assure  jou  that  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  take  more  than  the 
stated  and  customary  fees  of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  con- 
trary practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  'lut 
I  could  not  from  myself;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart  more  than  those  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  I  can  serve  a  gentleman  of  merit,  and  such  a 
character  as  you  bear  in  the  world,  the  satiBfaction  I  meet  with 
on  such  an  ocoasion  is  always  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to, 


»How  these  letters  wei'e  obtained  for  publieatioii  is  not  mentioned  . 
they  ware  first  printed  in  soma  compilation  of  CnrH'a.  and  nra  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  Addison  after  refusing  first  a  bant  bill  for  £800,  and 
afterwards  a  diamond  ring  of  the  like  value,  offered  by  a  Major  Dunbar 
for  his  a;ood  offices  with  the  lord  lieuteuimt  in  some  suit,  the  nature  of 
which  does  notappear. 

Of  the  genmnenflBS  of  these  letters  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opin- 
ion ;  but  some  difficulties  which  appear  on  a  careful  perusal,  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  stated.  The  dating  of  the  first  ia  sospieious ;  Addison  would 
have  written  January,  llli-lS,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  his 
time.  The  active  esMlaona  promised  in  behalf  of  a  person, — a  stranger 
apparently, — from  whom  be  had  just  refused  a  bribe,  and  still  more  tbe 
offer  of  meelJDg  him  at  a  bye  coffee-house,  ai'e  great  inconsistencies. 

The  promise  to  call  on  the  lord  lieutenant  and  mention  the  business 
if  be  sboiild  not  be  engaged  in  other  company,  or  sbould  be  at  home,  are 
not  suited  to  tbe  character  of  a  secretary,  who  muat  necessarily  have  done 
business  with  hia  principal  at  stated  hours.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
ooneeive  by  what  "secretary"  the  business  could  be  olstructed,  since 
Addison  bimself  was  the  principal  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  any  busiheas 
in  which  he  had  refused  to  take  more  than  bis  wjju.  nr  fees  urast  of  eoHi>9 
have  been  in  his  department. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  style  of  tlie 
letters  never  found  in  any  authenticated  writing  of  Addison's,  wliatevcr 
might  be  ita  liatiu'e.  (— Aikim.) 
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1115. 

SiR^I  this  morning  urged  to  my  Lord  Lieutenant  ev(-y 
tbing  which  you  suggest  in  your  letter,  and  what  else  eame  into 
my  thoughts.  He  told  me  it  stopped  with  the  secretary,  aod 
that  he  would  still  see  what  could  be  done  in  it.  I  spoke  to  Sir 
WOliatn  Saint  Qaintin  to  remove  all  difficulties  with  tlie  secre- 
tary, and  will  again  ple«d  your  cause  with  the  secretary  to-mor- 
row morning.  If  you  send  me  word  whtfe  I  may  wait  on  you 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  some  bye  coffee-house,  I  will  inform  you 
of  the  result  of  this  matter,  if  I  And  my  Lord  Sunderland  at 
home,  and  will  convince  you  that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  by  showing  myself  your  most  disinterested  humble 
servant. 


Co«k-Pit^  April  as,  1111. 

Sir — I  am  to  desire,  in  ease  any  further  conversation  shall 
pass  between  you  and  Mons.  de  Alberoni,  on  the  subject  of  an 
aeeommodation  between  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  by  the 
interposition  of  hia  Majesty,  to  send  me  an  account  of  it  on  a 
oeparate  letter,  without  mixing  it  with  any  other  matter. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  your  correspondence 
very  long;  but  shall  bo  very  proud  of  your  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance upon  your  arrival  in  England,  being  with  great 
esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Mr.  BiiUb. 

■  Offieiftl,  aud  appsreiilly  to  the  Bvitish  Miniiitei-  or  ogenLin  Spain 
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I  am  higilj  seuslble  of  tte  honor  your  Excellencies  do  me  by 
your  kind  letter  of  congratulation  upon  my  coming  into  a  trouble- 
some poat.'  I  shall  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it  if  it  quali- 
fies me  to  perform  any  thing  tkat  may  be  agreeable  to  your  Ex- 
ceilenciep,  because  I  know  every  thing  tliat  is  so  will  be  for  iiia 
Majesty's  service.  As  many  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  pass 
thiough  my  hands,  I  shall  give  them  all  tLe  dispatch  possible, 
and  be  always  glad  of  receiving  any  commands  from  your  Esccl- 
Ifenciee,  being,  &o. 
April  2S,  1717. 


[The  oelebi'ated  Cliarle!,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  renowned  for  his  bril- 
liant eourafe,  hie  militarj  genius,  liis  reFtless  activity,  and  above  all  hia 
eooentrioities,  — G.] 


My  LoRD^Eis  Majesty  having  received  complaints  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna  that  jour  Lordship  in  your  travels  througli  Ita- 
ly has  talked  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  and  spo- 
ken of  his  person  in  a  reflecting  manner,  I  am  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  bis  Majesty  thinks  such  a  way  of  talking  is  very 
improper,  especially  in  the  country  in  which  your  Lordship  is  at 
present,  since  your  Lordship  knows  very  well  that  his  Majesty  is 
in  friendship  and  good  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty 
is  also  of  opinion,  as  well  out  of  hia  consideration  for  your  safety, 
as  oat  of  his  regard  for  the  Emperor,  that  your  Lordship  should 
not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  into  any  other  of  the  Euv 
•Addiaon  had  been  apiiointed  Seutetnry  of  State.~G. 
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peror'3  dominloua  in  Italy,  lest  any  misfortune  should  befal   joi 
on  that  account,  or  any  occasion  be  giyeu  for  a  new  complaiLt. . 


Koyember  8,  1711 

Madam — Thoogt  I  did  not  receive  the  toaor  of  your  Grace's 
letter  till  my  return  from  Hampton  Court,  whioh  was  at  ten 
o'clock  last  night,  tlie  messenger  whom  I  immediately  dispatched 
upon  that  occasion  brought  me  his  Majesty's  commands  by  fiY(i 
this  morning  to  respite  the  esecation  of  the  condemned  criminals. 
I  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  Grace  to  accjuaint  her  Uoyal 
Highness  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  week's  re- 
prieve for  sueh  as  are  now  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  to  have  suffered  this  day,  A  reprieve  of  this  kind  is 
the  first  usual  step  towards  a  pardon,  and  I  hope  will  end  in  such 
a  one  as  is  hoped  for,  that  the  universal  joy  on  sueh  an  occasion 
as  is  that  of  the  young  prince's  birth  may  extend  even  to  the  per- 
sons and  families  of  these  miserable  men, 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  performing  my  duty 
in  obeying  the  commands  which  her  Eoyal  Highness  has  been 
pleased  to  honor  me  with,     I  am,  &c. 


Septembtr  28,  1117. 

Dear  Sia — Having  been  confined  to  ray  chamber  for  soma 
time  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  I  find  upon  my  coming  abroad, 
that  some  things  have  passed  which  1  think  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  to  you,  not  as  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  but 
as  an  humble  servant  to  his  friend.     Mr.  Benson  beiug  convinced 
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that  forms  of  law  would  in  their  ordinary  courst  be  v  j"  t  d  us 
and  dilatory  in  the  affair  of  the  auditors,  has  p  c  ured  the  ant 
of  a  reversion  for  those  plaoes  to  you  and  tin  s  If  afte  wh  1 
if  an  ejectment  ensues,  jou  are  in  immediate  po  s  on  Th  s 
ejectment,  he  believes,  maybe  soon  brought  abo  t  ly  law  unless 
a  voluntary  surrender  make  such  a  proceeding  un  e  e  ary  Onr 
great  men  are  of  opinion  that  upon  your  being  possessed  (which 
they  look  upon  as  sure  and  sudden)  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your 
inolinationa,  as  well  as  for  the  King's  service,  which  you  arc  so 
able  to  promote  in  parliament,  rather  to  return  to  your  own  coun- 
try than  to  live  at  Constantinople.  For  this  reason  they  have 
thoughts  of  relieving  you  by  Mr.  Stanyan,  who  is  now  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  of  joining  Sir  Itobert  Sutton  with  him  in  the 
mediation  of  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanyan  is  in  great  favor 
at  Vienna,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  humor  that  court  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  Besides,  as  it  would  have  been  for  ybur  honor  to 
have  acted  as  sole  mediator  in  such  a  negotiation,  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  so  agreeable  to  you  to  act  only  in  commis- 
sion. This  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  first 
ministers,  who  toU  me  that  he  believed  Sir  E.  Sutton's  being 
joined  in  a  mediation  which  was  carried  on  by  my  Lord  Paget 
singly,  would  be  shocking  to  you,  but  that  they  could  be  more 
.  free  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Stauyan's  cjuality.  1  find  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's way  of  speaking  of  you,  that  you  are  much  in  his  favor 
and  esteem,  and  I  fancy  you  .would  find  your  ease  and  advantage 
more  in  being  nearer  bis  person  than  at  the  distance  you  are  from 
him  at  present.  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  you  justice  where 
I  think  it  is  for  your  serTice,  and  wish  I  could  know  your  mind 
as  to  these  several  particulars,  by  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
conveyance,  that  I  might  act  aeeordingly  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.     Madam  Kilmansecli  and  my  Lady  Hervey  desire  me  to 
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forward  the  enclosed  to  mj  Lady  Mary  "Wortley,  to  wliom  I  beg 
you  will  deliver  them  with  mj  most  tumble  respects.    I  am  ever, 


M^lwh  Goiiy  of  Mr.  Seoretary  Addismh  Letter  U  fKe  King  dedr- 
vng  lemie  to  resign  the  Seals. 

gia — It  ia  witt  great  concern  that  I  find  mj  health  in  such  a 

condition  as  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the  duties  of  my  office 

with  that  assiduity  and  application  whioi  it  requires.     Though  I 

shall  hereby  lose  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  the  greatest 

and  best  of  masters  in  that  high  station  with  which  your  Majesty 

has  been  pleased  to  honor  me,  I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity 

to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  to  promote  your  Majesty's  service, 

which  is  only  promoting  that  of  your  people,  as  all  who  have  had 

the  honor  to  lay  business  before  your  Majesty  ought  in  justice  to 

acquaint  the  world.     I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  both  to  your 

Majesty  and  the  public,  to  resign  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 

gratitude  and  humility  the  seals  of  the  Secretary's  ofBce,  that 

they  may  be  disposed  of  to  one  who,  besides  an  mviolable  zeal 

and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  in  which  I  shall 

notody  eball  aver  go  before  me 

never  lie  behind  any  one,  has  a  suitable  stock  of  health  to  go 

through  the  business  of  so  great  an  employ." 

«  Tiotell  papera.  In  what  langiiaEe  the  ori^nal  was  written  S.v*  not 
■ppwiv  "VValpole  could  confer  with  liia  Gamaa  master  only  m  liaii  Satin, 
but  Aiidisou's  instrument  of  oommuuieatLoQ  was  prob>.bly  freneh. 
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MarahaO,  1717-18. 

De(e  Sia— -Multiplicity  of  business  and  a  long  dangerous  fit 
of  aicineaB  hare  prevented  me  from  answering  the  obliging  letter 
you  honored  me  with  some  time  since ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  I 
cannot  make  use  of  oitlier  of  these  excuses  at  present,  being 
tirely  free  both  of  my  office  and  my  asthma.  I  dare  not  howevei 
venture  myself  abroad  yet,  hut  have  sent  the  contents  of  youi 
last  to  a  friend  of  mine  {for  he  is  very  much  so,  though  ray 
eessor),  who  I  hope  will  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  montion.  I  know  you  have  so  much  zeal  and  pleas- 
ure in  doing  kind  offices  to  those  you  wish  well  to,  that  I  hope 
you  represent  the  hardship  of  the  case  in  the  strongest  colors 
that  it  can  possibly  bear.  However,  as  I  always  honored  you  for 
your  good  nature,  which  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate  in  a 
man  who  has  talents  so  much  more  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  any  way  concur  with  you  in 
putting  a  stop  to  what  you  say  is  now  in  agitation, 

I  must  condole  with  you  upon  the  iosa  of  that  excellent  man 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  has  scarcely  left  behind  him  his  equal 
in  humanity,  agreeable  conversation,  and  all  kinds  of  learning. 
We  have  often  talked  of  you  with  great  pleasure,  and  upon  this 
occasion  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  myself,  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  esteem  for  you  to 
others,  have  been  so  negligent  in  domg  it  to  yourself  I  have  seve- 
ral timus  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  but  have  always  been 
interrupted  by  some  impertinence  or  other ;  and  to  fell  you  un- 
reservedly, I  have  been  unwilling  to  answer  so  agreeable  a  letter 
as  that  I  received  from  you,  with  one  written  in  form  only  ;  but 
I  must  still  have  continued  silent  had  I  deferred  writing  till  I 
could  have  made  a  suitable  return.     Shall  we  never  again  talk  in 
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looouio  ?  Whenever  you  see  England  your  company  will  be  tte 
moht  acceptable  in  the  world  at  Holland  House,  where  you  are 
highly  esteemed  by  Lady  Warwick  and  the  young  Lord ;  though 
by  none  any  where  more  than  by,  Bir,  your  most  faithful  and  most 
humble  serrant. 


Bristol,  October  1,  1118. 

Dear  Sin — I  have  received  the  honor  of  your  letter  at  Bria- 
tol,  where  I  have  just  finished  a  course  of  water-drinking,  which, 
I  hope,  has  pretty  well  recovered  me  from  the  leavings  of  my 
last  winter's  sickness.  As  for  the  subject  of  your  letter,  though 
yon  know  an  affair  of  tbat  nature  cannot  well  nor  safely  be  treated 
of  in  writing,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  to  accjuaint  Sir  Ralph 
Gore,  that  I  was  under  a  pre-engagement,  and  not  at  my  own 
oholce  to  act  in  it,  and  have  since  troubled  my  Lady  Ashe  with  a 
letter  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  hope  has  not  miscarried.  How- 
ever, upon  my  return  to  London,  I  will  further  inquire  into  that 
matter,  and  see  if  there  Is  any  room  left  for  me  to  negotiate  as 
you  propose. 

I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  England,  and  if  you 
ffould  take  my  house  of  Bilton  on  your  way  (which  is  within  a 
mile  of  Bugby)  I  would  strain  hard  to  meet  you  there,  provided 
you  would  make  me  happy  in  your  company  for  some  days. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  met  with  for  some  months,  is 
in  the  conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  esoeUent  man  you  mention,  is  to  me  the  most 
candid  and  agreeable  of  all  bishops :  I  would  say,  clergymen, 
were  not  deans  comprehended  under  that  title.  We  have  often 
talked  of  you,  and  when  I  assure  you  he  has  on  excellent  taste 
of  writing,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  he  talks  on  such  a  subject 
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I  look  upon  it  as  my  good  fortune,  tliat  I  can  express  my  esteem 
to  jou,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  bishop's  party,  without 
giving  offence.  When  a  man  has  so  much  compass  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  affords  his  friends  topics  enough  to  enlarge  upon,  that  all 
sides  admire.  I  am  sure  a  sincere  and  zealous  friendly  behavior 
distinguishes  you  as  much  as  many  more  shining  talents  ;  and  as 
I  have  received  particular  instances  of  it,  you  must  hove  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  me,  if  you  do  not  thinlt  I  heartily  love  and  re- 
spect you  ;  and  that  I  am  ever,  ilear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
moat  humble  servant. 
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INTEODDCTOEY    EEMAEKS. 

Wb  now  corns  to  Addiaon's  political  writings,  wliioh  deserve  a  eai'efii! 
periiaaL  They  are  written  with  the  easj  elegance  and  natui-al  grace  of 
his  best  manner,  with  an  undeP-ouiTent  of  esquisite  humor,  and  whtii  the 
occasion  required  it,  a  ready  flow  of  wit  and  satire,  whieli,  though  free 
trom  bittemesa,  must  hare  been  very  annoying  to  those  agftinst  whom  it 
was  directed. 

The  ficat  of  these  pieces,  '  The  Present  State  of  the  War,'  waa  written 
to  support  the  whig  administration,  which  was  rapidly  losing  ground  both 
at  liourt  and  in  the  country.  On  the  continent  the  allies  had  every  where 
been  unsuccessful:  lo^ng  the  battle  of  Almanzain  Spain,  the  'impreg- 
nabls  lines'  of  Stalhofen  in  Germany,  failing  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
army  in  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  and  seeing  even  the  Dute  of  Marl- 
borough kept  at  bay  by  the  sltilful  mnntauTres  and  judicious  boldness  of 
the  Duke  of  Vendorae.  At  oourt  the  arrogance  of  the  Duehesa  of  Marl- 
borough had  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen,  who,  to 
borrow  the  severe  expression  of  one  who  knew  h^r  h'kII,  "  not  having  a 
stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time"  (v.  Swift  mem.  relat- 
ing to  the  change  in  Queen  Anne's  ministry),  had  traosferred  her  confi- 
dence to  Mis.  Masham,  and  through  the  new  favorite,  to  Harley.  The 
nation  waa  disaatisfied,  for  nothing  but  brilliant  suouesa  can  reconcile  a 
people  to  the  burthen  of  a  foreign  war.  Por  the  moment,  liowever,  the 
ministry  held  their  place  ;  the  war  waa  continued :  and  Addison,  who  had 
not  only  a  party  feeling  to  gratify,  but  a  place  to  preserve,  may  have  flui. 
tered  himself  that  his  pamphleFwafl  not  without  its  share  of  mflnenoe  upon 
this  important  oeeasion. 

Ju  April  1718,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  announced  to  Parliamcnl^ 
calling  forth  such  a  flood  of  satires  and  libels  that  the  ministry  were  com 
pelled  to  introduoe  a  measure  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  libellous 
\Fiitings.  This  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  desolating  war,  has 
been  as  bitterly  condemned  by  recent  writers  as  by  the  whiga  of  that  day. 
But  every  lover  of  humanity  will  turn  with  pleasure  from  snoli  views  to 
Uie  enlarged  and  philanthropic  judgment  of  Bisraondi:   Si  les  ministres 
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wliigB  de  la  reine  Anne  1'  avaient  oonronnSa  da  plua  ie  lauriera  qui  n'«n 
remporta  jamais  la  nation  anglaiee.  les  ministrea  tories,  qui  les  cemplatereur, 
d^ploj6rent  ponp  rendre  la  paix  au  uionde.  une  intelligence  de  la  politique 
UDivwaBlle,  une  sageaae,  une  mod&ation,  une  puisannoe  et  imo  adresao, 
qui  triompliSrent,  en  mflme  temps,  dea  faibleasaa  de  leu\-  eouTeraino,  dea 
■laasionB  de  lenrs  alliea,  et  de  1'  aveuglement  du  public  anglais."  Sismondi 
HiBt  dea  Franfais,  eh.  slL,  p.  126. 

Addison  went^  of  conrsa,  with  liia  party,  and  the  following  traet.  which 
will  always  bo  read  with  pleasure  for  its  ingenuity  and  wit,  waa  a  tribute 
)o  the  policy  which  he  had  uniformly  supported.  The  oommercial  advar, 
tages  secured  to  England,  great  as  they  were,  are  the  objeota  of  his  ridi- 
cule, in  whieh  he  w^  joined  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  atill  dazdad 
by  a  auccess  of  whioh  the  oost  was  to  fall  upon  posterity. 

Tb&  Adertlo  was  an  article  of  the  treaty,  extending  to  England  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  Spaniah  eoloniea  with  negroes  during  thirty  years, 
and  the  grounds  upon  whieh  Addiaon  condemns  it  are  a  atwkiug  illustra- 
tion of  the  changes  in  pubHe  opinion  during  the  last  cactury.— G.] 
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PRESENT    STATE    OF    THE    WAE, 

AND  THE  SECIiSITY  Of  AN  AUGMENTATION  C 


PREFACE. 

The  author  of  the  following  essay  lias  endeavoured  to  draw  into 
one  continued  scheme,  the  whole  state  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  metiiods  that  appear  to  Lim  the  most  proper  for  hringing  it 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

After  having  considered  that  the  French  are  the  constant 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  British  nation,  and  that  tbo 
d  ng     f   ni  tl   ra      n  w  g      t     tl  an  a  d  w  il      11  increase, 

1 11  tl  p  nt  u  n  w  th  Sp  n  V  b  k  n  1  ts  forth  the 
8  1  ad  t  wh  b.  tt  un  n  has  al  a  ly  ^  n  France, 
adtknfmG  tBtanmeltntthWt  Indies, 
tb  w  11  n  m  nnfa  tir  th  t  ad  t  th  L  ant  nl  the  naval 
power  of  the  two  nations. 

He  shows  Low  these  advantages  will  still  rise  higher  after  a 
peace,  notwithstanding  our  present  conquests,  with  new  additions, 
should  be  eonfirmod  to  ns ;  as  well  because  the  monarchy  of 
SpMn  would  not  be  weakened  by  suoh  concessions,  as  because  ni; 
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guarantee  could  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  ttem  to  us.  For 
wliieh  reasons,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fised  rule,  that  no  peace  is  to 
be  made  without  an  entire  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  progress  we  have  already  made  towards  it,  and  the  suc- 
cesses wo  have  purchased  in  the  present  war,  which  are  very 
considerable,  if  well  pursued,  but  of  no  effect  if  we  acquiesce  in 

In  order  to  complete  this  disimion,  in  \vhich  we  have  gone  so 
far,  he  would  not  have  us  .rely  upon  exhausting  the  French  trea- 
Bury,  attempts  on  the  Spanish  ladies,  descents  on  France,  but 
•ihiefty  upon  out-numboriDg  them  in  troops,  France  being  already 
irained  of  her  best  supplies,  and  the  confederates  masters  of 
much  greater  forces  for  multitude  and  strength,  both  in  men  and 
horse,  and  provided  with  generals  of  greater  fame  and  abilities. 

He  then  considers  the  wrong  measures  wehave  hitherto  talien 
in  making  too  small  levies  after  a  successful  campaign,  in  regulat- 
ing their  number  hy  that  of  the  enemies'  forces,  and  hiring  them 
of  our  confederates ;  shewing  at  the  same  time  tho  inconveniences 
we  suffer  from  such  hired  troops,  and  several  advantages  we  might 
receive  from  employing  those  of  our  own  nation. 

He  further  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forces,  to 
prevent  the  keeping  up  a  standing  body  of  them  in  times  of  peace, 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy  in  the  present 
posture  of  the  war,  and  to  secure  ourselves  against  a  prince,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  has  not  yet  declared 
himself. 

In  the  last  place,  he  answers  by  several  considerations  those 
two  popular  objections,  that  we  furnish  more  .towards  the  war 
than  the  rest  of  the  allies,  and,  that  we  are  not  able  to  contribute 
more  than  wo  do  already. 
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TLese  are  the  moat  material  heads  of  the  foUowiDg  ess^j,  iu 
which  there  are  many  other  suhordiaate  reflecticius  that  naturally 
grow  out  of  so  copious  a  suhjeot 


THE  PRESENT  STATl  OF  THE  WAR,  kc. 

The  French  are  certainly  the  most  implacahle  and  the  mosl 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  British  nation.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  religion,  their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well 
aa  their  prosecutions  of  commerce,  and  pursuits   of  universal 


lonarch J,  will  fi 


u  for  ever  in  their  animoaitios  aud  a 


towards  us,  and  make  them  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subvert- 
ing our  constitution,  destroying  our  religion,  ruining  our  trade, 
and  sinking  the  figure  which  we  maie  among  the  nations  of 
Europe :  not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honour  that  lie  on 
their  present  king  to  impose  on  ua  a  prmce,  who  must  prove  fatal 
to  our  couQtry  if  he  ever  reigns  over  us.' 

As  we  are  thus  in  a  natural  state  of  war,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
with  the  French  nation ;  it  is  our  misfortune,  tliat  they  are  not 
only  the  most  inveterate,  hut  most  formidable  of  our  enemies; 
and  have  the  greatest  power,  as  well  aa  the  strongest  inclination, 
to  ruin  us.  No  other  state  equals  them  in  the  force  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearness  and  conveniency  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  whioli,  it  is 
it}  be  feared,  they  have  among  us. 

For  these  reasons,  our  wars  with  France  have  always  affected 
"IS  in  our  most  tender  interests,  and  concerned  us  more  tlian  those 


'  TUe  Prttendei-. 
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we  have  had  with  any  other  nation ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say, 
this  kingdom  was  never  yet  engaged  in  a  war  of  so  great  conse- 
qwenee,  as  that  which  now  lies  upon  our  haads.  Our  all  ia  at 
si  ate,  and  irretrievahly  lost,  if  we  fail  of  suecess.  At  other  times, 
if  a  wir  ended  in  a  dishonomable  peace,  or  with  equal  loss,  wo 
could  eomtort  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favourahlo 
juncture,  that  might  set  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage We  had  still  the  prospect  of  forming  the  same  alliance, 
or,  perhaps,  strengthening  it  with  new  confederacies,  and,  hj  that 
means,  of  trying  our  fortune  a  second  time,  in  case  the  injustice 
or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.  At  present, 
if  we  m  ke  a  d  awn  ga  o  of  t  or  pr  euro  1  t  m  d  a  o  adva 
tages  we  are  n  a  con  onwhhe  yBthh  tms 
tremble  at  th  th  ^1 1  of  The  e  are  no  sec  nl  tr  ah  n  wa  s 
m  ese  ve  no  new  cl  en  e  ot  all  a  ce  to  wh  1  we  can  ha  e  re 
c  or  e  Should  the  F  ench  k  ng  1  e  able  to  beir  lown  s  h  an 
un  te  1  force  as  now  m  kes  head  tga  h  m  at  a  me  when 
Sjtniff  ds  h  n  no  ^reater  a  a  stance  what  w  1  he  d  nhen 
the  t  ade  of  the  L  vant  1  es  at  h  a  me  c  wh  n  the  whole  t  ng 
lom  of  '^pa  n  s  sup].bed  with  h  s  nanuf  c  e  an  J  the  we  h 
ot  the  Ind  e  flows  n  h  s  o  ffers  and  w  at  s  jct  wo  se  w  en 
this  additional  strength  must  arise  m  all  its  particulars  from  a 
proportionable  decay  in  the  states  that  now  make  war  upon  him? 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  late  king,  of  glorious  memory,' 
who,  by  the  confession  of  his  greatest  enemies,  was  a  prince  that 
perfectly  understood  the  interests  of  Europe,  should,  in  hia  last 
Bpeeeh,  recommend  to  his  parliament  the  declaring  war  against 
Prance  in  those  memorable  words :  '  You  have  yet  an  opportunity 
by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  posterity  the  quiet 
oajojmeut  of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting 
to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  Englisih 
1  WiUiom  IIL 
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nation  :  but,  I  tell  jou  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay 
hold  on  ttis  occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.' 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  jnercase  of  power 
that  accrues  to  France,  from  its  conjunction  with  Spain.     So  ex- 


pensiye  a 


,s  that  which  the  French  monarchy  hath  hecn  c. 


rying  on  in  so  many  and  so  remote  parts  at  once,  must  long  since 
have  drained  and  exhausted  all  its  substance,  had  there  not  been 
several  secret  springs,  that  swelled  their  treasury  from  time  to 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  sunk  it.  The  king's  coffers 
have  been  often  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  but  have  still  been 
seasonably  refreshed  by  frequent  and  unexpected  supplies  from 
the  Spanish  America.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  arrival  but  of  very 
few  ships  from  those  parts ;  but,  as  in  every  vessel  there  is  stow 
age  for  immense  treasures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or 
merchandise  of  as  great  a  value ;  so  we  find  by  experience  they 
have  had  such  prodigious  sums  of  money  conveyed  to  thom  by 
these  secret  channels,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  more 
numerous  armies,  than  they  ever  had  on  foot  before ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  their  trade  fails  in  all  its  other  branches,  and  is 
distressed  by  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  their  neighbouring 
nations.  During  tho  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computation, 
there  have  been  brougtit  into  Brest  above  six  millions  of  pounds 
iteriing  in  bullion.  What  then  shall  we  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  correspondence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of 
those  parts  come  to  them  on  squadrons  of  men  of  war,  and  fieets 
of  galleons  ?  If  these  little  by-currents,  that  creep  into  tljo 
country  by  stealth,  have  so  great  a  force,  how  shall  wo  stem  the 
whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  ua  with  its  fuU  violence  ? 
and  this  certainly  will  be  our  case,  unless  we  find  a  moans  to  dis- 
solve the  union  between  France  and  Spain.  I  have  dwelt  tho 
longer  on  this  consideration,  because  the  present  war  hath  alreadv 
furiiiahed  us  with  the  experiment,  and  sensibly  conviviced  us  of 
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e  of  power,  wliich  France  has  received  from  its  inter 
course  with  the  Spaniah.  West -In  dies. 

As  there  are  many  who  look  npon  ev       tl         wh    1  tl   j    1 

not  actuilly  8'e  and  fe  1     sh        phbltyalp      It        I 

1    U      ly  to    h    n  th         th  f  wh    h        li         11 

hdmpnf  p  tth  It        ftt 

1  1     g      m  th    tw    HI  L 

Th    w    U      m    af    t  tl     B    t   h    t    ngth,  tho  staple 

mm  d  y       1  p    p  wth    f  t  y      f  this  fuils  us, 

t     5        d     t  t     m    t       k  t  f,  th  d    11  the  rash  of  the 

n  b  m  d  f       g      m      1      d  The   Fruuch,  at 

1  t   g  m        y  m     h     p      us       th     gr     t      t  cle  of  our  trade, 

d  til  i  tl      Sp       h  m  hy,   supply  with 

I  th  f  th  w  m  k  ^  th  y  1  t  m  t  w  had  in  Europe. 
And  what  a  melanoholy  prospect  hare  we,  if  ever  a  peace  gives 
them  leave  to  enrich  their  manufacture  with  mixtures  of  Spanish 
wool  to  multiply  the  hands  employed  in  it,  to  improve  theniselvea 
in  all  the  niceties  of  tho  art,  and  to  vend  their  wares  in  those 
places  where  was  the  greatest  consumption  of  our  woollen  works, 
and  the  most  considcrahle  gain  for  the  British  merchant.  Not- 
withstanding our  many  seasonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and 
our  plantations,  we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion ;  and 
must  at  last  he  reduced  to  the  greatest  exigencies,  if  this  great 
source  be  dried  up,  and  our  traffic  with  Spain  continue  under  its 
present  discouragement. 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  must  likewise  flourish  or  decay  in 
our  hands,  as  we  are  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
Tne  late  conquest  of  Naples  '  will  very  little  alter  the  case 
though  Sicily  should  follow  the  fate  of  Ler  sister  kingdom.  The 
Straights'  nrouth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will  be  always  in 

'  By  thi:  Imperial  army  under  Count  Daun  in  tlie  slimmer  of  1101.— Q 
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the  poBsession  of  those  who  are  kings  of  Spain.'  We  may  only 
add,  that  the  same  causes  wliioli  straighten  the  British  oommcrce, 
will  naturally  enlarge  the  French ;  and  that  tho  naval  force  of 
either  nation  will  thrive  or  languish  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
commerce  gathers  or  loses  strength.  And  if  so  powerful  and 
populous  a  nation  as  that  of  France  become  superior  to  us  by  sea, 
our  whole  is  lost,  and  we  are  no  more  a  people.  The  considera- 
tion of  so  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  us,  of  such  numbers  of  regu- 
lar troops  on  the  enemy's  side,  of  so  small  a  standing  force  on 
our  own,  and  that  too  in  a  country  destitute  of  all  such  forts  and 
Strong  places  as  might  stop  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
hath  something  in  it  so  terrifying,  that  one  does  not  care  for  set- 
ting it  in  its  proper  light.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  least  zeal  for  his  religion,  or  love 
of  liberty,  that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honour  oi  safety  of 
his  conntry,  or  a  well  wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  Fr  inoe,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  he  entirely 
tore  from  it,  and  the  house  uf  Bouibon  disabled  trom  ever  giving 
the  law  to  Europe 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  king  would  grant  us  the  most 
advantageous  terms  we  can  desire  ;  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  monarchies  they  must  infallibly  end  in  our  destruction. 
Should  he  secure  to  us  all  our  present  accjuisitions ;  should  he 
add  two  or  three  frontier- towns  to  what  we  have  already  in  Flan- 
ders ;  should  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  Naples;  should  he  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  Catalonia ;  should  he  make  over  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  town  and  harbour  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resign  his  conquests  in  Portugal ;  it  would 
all  be  of  no  effect  towards  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  while 

'  Gibraltar  tad  already  been  in  I  he  liaiida  of  the  Eng;)is!i  since  August 
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the  bulk  of  tlic  Spanish  oontinent,  and  tlie  riohes  :)f  America,  re. 
main  in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  familj. 

Boccalini,  when  he  weighs  the  states  of  Europe  in  his  politi' 
ca!  halanee,  aftor  haying  laid  Prance  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain 
into  the  other,  which  wanted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counter- 
poise. The  Spaniards  upon  this,  says  he,  begun  to  promise  them- 
selves the  honour  of  the  balance  ;  reckoning  that  if  Spain  of  itself 
weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  success  when  the  several 
parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  same  scale.  Their 
surprise  was  very  great,  when,  upon  the  throwing  in  of  Naples, 
they  saw  the  scale  rise,  and  was  greater  still  when  they  found 
that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the  same  effect.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
these  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  rather  for  ornament 
than  strength.  They  furnish  out  vice-royalties  for  the  grandees, 
and  posts  of  honour  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war 
are  enoumbrances  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  it 
naked  and  exposed  by  the  gre         m         f  h  by       w 

it  to  their  defence.     Should  w       h     f  u  th    p 

session  of  what'  we  have  aire        m  m  wi 

such  additions  as  have  been  m  w      h      d  h 

more  than  the  excrescences  h  h  m  h         Th 

strength  of  it  will  still  join  its  F  w    h 

to  It  by  its  disunion  from  the  \       m   h  h      d 

tages  which  most  arise  to  that  p    p  m  m 

with  the  remaining  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  not  only  repair  all  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tJimed  in  the  present  war,  but  fill  the  kingdom  with  more  riches 
than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  French  kmg  hath  often  entered  on  several  expensive  pro- 

•  FXoi— ia  properly,— iAa(  uhieh,  hut  ia  here  used  !or,—lhat  of  whi,h 
_tO  prevent  the  repetition  of,  of.  I  think,  allownbly.  See  the  note  on 
ahoin,  in  the  Fneholder,  No.  49,  where  the  Bame  liberty  in  taken. 
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jects,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  tie  wealth  tliat  la  continually 
gathering  in  his  coffers  in  times  of  peace.  He  hath  employed 
immeiiBe  stuns  on  architeeture,  gardening,  water-works,  painting, 
statuary,  and  the  like,  to  distrihute  his  treasures  among  his  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  humour  his  pleasures  and  his  amhition  :  Kut  if 
ho  once  engrosses  the  eommerce  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  whatever 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  stagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there 
will  he  still  enough  to  carry  on  tho  circulation  among  his  suhjects. 
By  this  moans,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  may  heap  up  greater 
wealth  than  all  the  princes  of  Europe  joined  together ;  and  in 
the  present  constitution  of  tho  world,  wealth  and  power  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  Lot  us  therefore  suppose 
that,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  lie  hath  a  mind  to  infringe 
any  of  his  treaties,  oi'  invade  a  neighbouring  state;  to  revive  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  or  attempt  the  taking  those 
places  which  were  granted  us  for  our  security ;  what  resistance, 
what  opposition,  can  we  make  to  so  formidable  an  onemy  ? 
Should  the  same  alliance  rise  against  him,  that  is  now  in  war 
with  him,  what  could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
states  engaged  in  it  will  be  compaTatively  weakened,  and  the 
enemy,  who  is  now  able  to  keep  them  at  a  stand,  will  have  receiv- 
ed so  many  new  accessions  of  strength. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  we  here  suppose,  the  same  confederates,  or  any  other  of 
equal  force,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  en- 
deavour at  the  pulling  down  so  exorbitant  a  power.  Some  might 
he  bought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn  over  by  fear, 
and  those  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  these  impressions,  might 
not  thbk  their  own  interest  so  much  concerned  as  in  the  present 
wai ;  or,  if  any  appeared  in  a  disposition  to  enter  into  such  a 
confederacy,  they  might  be  crushed  separately,  bpfore  thty  could 
conoert  measures  for  their  mutual  defence 
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The  keeping  together  of  the  present  alliance  can  be  ascribea 
to  nothing  else,  but  the  clear  and  evident  conTictioa,  which  every 
niomber  of  it  is  under,  that,  if  it  should  once  break  without 
having  had  its  effect,  thej  can  never  hope  for  another  opportunity 
of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing,  by  all  tie  joint  efforts  of  such  an 
union.  Let  us,  therefore,  agree  on  this  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  an 
inviolable  maxim,  never  to  lay  down  our  arras  against  France, 
till  we  have  utterly  disjoined  her  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Let  this  be  the  first  step  of  a  public  treaty,  the  basis  of  a  general 
peace. 

Had  the  present  war,  indeed,  run  against  ns,  and  all  our  at- 
tacks upon  the  enemy  boon  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of 
frenay,  or  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  despair,  to  be  determined 
on  so  impracticable  an  undertaking.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  already  done  a  great  part  of  our  work,  and  are  come 
within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  so  long  driving  at.  "We 
remain  victorious  in  all  the  scats  of  war,  lu  Flanders,  we  have 
got  into  our  hands  several  open  countries,  rich  towns,  and  forti- 
fied places.  We  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  all  his  alliances, 
dispossessed  him  of  his  strong  holds,  and  ruined  his  allies  in 
Germany.  We  have  not  only  recovered  what  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  possessed  ourselves  of  the  king 
dom  of  Naples  the  duohy  of  Milm  and  the  ivenue  of  France  m 
Italy.  Thefepmishwar  hith  gL\en  u=i  ■»  haven  for  oni  ob  ps 
and  the  most  popuiou'j  and  wealthy  provmce  of  that  kin^do  n 
In  short,  we  have  taken  all  the  onthiug  parts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  mi  le  impressions  upon  the  very  heart  of  it  We 
Lave  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced  poits  m  Eiirop 
and  driven  them  mto  their  last  entrenchments  One  vigorous 
punh  on  all  sile"*  one  general  a'i'ault  will  ffice  the  cnenij  tj 
cry  out  for  quiiter    ind    ^uri  i  der   thein=dve-i   it    di    ri,ti  n 
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Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  mate  tbe  confederates  mae- 
ters  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 

But  notwithstanding  the  adyantages  already  gained  are  very 
considerable  if  we  pursue  thorn,  they  will  he  of  no  effect,  unless 
we  improye  them  towards  the  carrying  of  our  main  point.  The 
enemy  staggers;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falls  at  your  feet; 
but  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he  will  recover  his  streugth,  and 
come  upon  you  with  grea.ter  fury.  We  have  given  him  several 
repeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  time  will  heal,  unless  you  take  advantage, 
from  his  present  weakness,  to  redouble  your  attaeks  upon  him. 
It  was  a  celebrated  part  in  Ceesar's  character,  and  what  comes 
home  to  our  present  purpose,  that  he  thought  nothing  at  all  was 
done,  while  any  thing  remained  undone.  In  short,  wo  have  beet 
tugging  a.  great  while  against  the  stream,  and  have  almost  wea- 
thered our  point ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  but 
if,  instead  of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shaJl  be  hurried  back  in  a  moment  to  the  place  from  whence "  we 
first  set  out. 

Aft     h     m  th    n  tj    f        nt      separation  of  the 

k  n^  1  m      f  F  nd  Sj    n  bj    t  naturally  leads  us 

int    til  d      t         f  th  t  p    p      m         for  effecting  it. 

Wh        ag      twhlfltt      d  1       with  tho  prospect 

fd  B"  t  tmbt!e  want  of  money 

am    g  th   p    pi        d  th  f  tl     public  treasury ;  but 

h       b    n    til   1     pp      t  d  by  th  t      ms  imported  from 

Am  a,adthmy  w  pd  twhh  the  court  hath 
f  d  t  f  t  1  f  A  1  g  n  unpt  war  is  more  likelj 
t    h     k  th    g       1    II  tl       1     bl     r        e  from  maintain- 

ing sufficient  armies  to  oppose  it.      An  arbitrary  giveriiment  will 
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neTer  want  money,  so  long  aa  tlie  people  have  it ;  and  ao  active  a 
people  will  always  have  it,  whilst  they  can  eead  what  merchan- 
dises they  please  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  French,  since  their 
alliance  with  Spain,  keep  thirty  ships  in  constant  motion,  between 
the  western  ports  of  Hranoe,  and  the  south  seas  of  America. 
The  king  himself  is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffic,  and  besides  the 
share  that  he  receives  out  of  the  gains  of  his  subjects,  has  ira 
laease  sums  that  come  directly  from  it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  may  further  consider,  that  the  French,  since  their  aban- 
doning Bavaria  and  Italy,  have  very  much  retrenched  the  ex- 
pence  of  tlie  war,  and  lay  out  among  tliemaolvea  aU  the  money 
that  is  consumed  in  it. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  probable  way  of  bringing 
France  to  reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and,  by  that  means,  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  this  great  source  of  riches,  or  turn  the  current  of  it 
into  our  own  country.  This,  I  must  confess,  carries  so  promis- 
ing an  appearance,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  at- 
tempt ;  but,  at  *ihe  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  a  collateral 
project,  rather  than  our  principal  design.  Such  an  undertaking, 
(if  well  concerted,  and  put  into  good  hands)  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  common  cause:  but  certainly,  an  enterprise  that 
carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  should  not  turn  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  waves,  and  bo  liable  to  all  the  accidents  that 
may  befal  a  naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are,  that  have  long  deceived  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  France,  and  are,  therefore,  for 
laying  out  aU  our  strength  on  a  descent.  These,  I  think,  do  not 
enough  consider  the  natural  love  which  the  gi'oss  of  mankind 
have  for  the  constitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man  that  is  not  en 
lightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  been  used  from  his  infancy,  as  of  cold 
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climates  ot  barren  countries,  in  which  he  hath  been  bom  ami 
bred.  Besides,  there  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  &a  well  aa 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  that'  we 
meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or  dajiger  of  re- 
covering themselves  oat  of  it ;  as  we  find  ia  history,  instances  of 
persons,  who,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open,  and  their 
fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dun- 
geons, than  stake  their  miserable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the 
success  of  a  revolution.  I  need  not  instance  the  general  fate  of 
descents,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  men  and  provisions  by  sen, 
against  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  those  conquests  that  are  often  made  in  the 
first  onsets  of  an  invasion.  For  these,  and  other  reasons^  I  can 
never  approve  the  nursing  up  commotions  and  insurrections  in 
the  enemy's  country,  which,  for  want  of  the  necessary  support, 
are  likely  to  end  in  the  massacre  of  our  friends,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  families. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  what  appears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  sure 
and  infallible  expedient,  is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them, 
and  overpower  them  with  mimbers.  Would  the  confederacy  ex- 
ert itself  as  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  themselves  do  for 
their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and,  in  one  summer,  overset  the  whole  power  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhausted  of  its  host  and 
bravest  subjects.  The  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its 
wars :  the  strength  of  their  armies  cor.sists,  at  present,  of  such  aa 
have  saved  themselves  by  flight  from  some  or  other  of  the  vieto- 
rious  confederates;  and  the  only  proper  persons  to  recruit  them, 
are  but  the  refuse  of  those  who  have  been  already  picked  out 

*  7Ka(.~h(id  been  right,  if  siich  had  ureocdod.     lie  should  hare  eii:d  — 
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mi  r  K  E  S  E  N  T      R  T  A  T  r:      OF      THE      WAR. 

f      1  M         li  1  d    V     b       th  ufch  ■  fi  't  ly  p    t"  ' 

h         II  f  tL     p  w        f  F  i        tl    t  tL 

mb       ft       h  b  t     t   w     tw        11        1  t  th    j  f 

lly  w   I.  th  th    b  fc         f,     f  tb    w      tl    t  tb 

I  d  d       d  tb     j,li  th  t  w  t        d  J  1  tl     b  th 

y  t   I'iat   1  b  t  T  t  1        f,    b  t  th  m  m 

g      J      ID  tb  t  tb       1    tl  b        m    h  m 

tb    p         t  w  d  th  t  tb      1  t        i         t  h       b 

yt       d       ywniilj  It  ptt  p 

i  th  t  tb  p  t  w  h  b  1 1  I  p  J  1  1  tb  th 
f     g      ^  tb  wh    b  t  h     m   1     in        tb    p    jl 

Th  1  t       d   p    p    t        b  tw        tb 

b        fml  dfml  dm^thf  bw        tb 

wb  p  hi       f  b  m         d         b  t       J        g 

kly        d       p  t  f      th  and     t  tb  t  m  b 

t       mb  fit  1  d      Ig  11 

J       bib  f   tb        th  t  wl       tb  ltd  i  I 

f  ipldywUfid        tfh       tit         PI 

f  b    1   t  ly  ajy  f     fill    g    J   tb    1  h  1     *     f 

It         1        y    g         tb  w    k    f  tl         t  Tl   V 1 

1      dy       t  b  t  d    11  tb  p    fl  h     d         d  i 

lytbymkintb      tth         p  fth       fm         d 

y-ud    th      TO       f    tl  !      m 

0    th         t     y  th    g      d    Ih    ce  h       m  bl         re 

of  reeruita,  not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  Flanders ;  bnt  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  Germany, 
that  have  little  trade  or  manufactures,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants.  We  may  add,  that  the  French  have 
only  Switzerland,  besides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in ;  and 
we  know  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single 
regiment :  whereas,  the  allies  have  not  only  the  same  resource, 
but  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Denmark,  and  other  neutral 
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states.  lu  short,  the  oonfedoratoa  may  bring  to  tlie  fiehl  what 
forces  they  please,  if  they  will  be  at  the  charge  of  them ;  but 
Franee,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  must  content  herself  with 
the  product  of  her  own  country. 

The  French  are  still  in  greater  straits  for  supplies  of  horse 
than  men.  The  breed  of  their  country  is  neither  so  good  nor 
numerous  as  what  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
allies.  They  had,  last  summer,  about  threescore  thousand  in 
their  several  armies,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thousand  more,  if  they  were  disposed  to  make  such  an 
augmentation. 

The  French  horse  are  n  t  only  few  bit  weak  n  comp^ll^on 
of  ours  Their  oivalry  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  could  not  hu" 
tarn  the  shot k  of  the  Br  tish  horse  For  this  reison  our  lato 
way  of  attaekmg  tl  eir  trooj  ^  ^wor  i  m  1  and  is  very  much  to  tl  e 
advantj,ge  of  our  nation  as  our  men  are  more  robust  and  our 
hortes  ot  a  strorger  mike  than  the  French  and  m  sudi  attacks 
it  1^  the  weight  of  the  forceb  supp  sing  eciid  courage  and.  con 
duct  that  will  always  carry  it  The  English  strength  turned 
very  much  to  account  m  ourwais  aga  nst  the  French  of  old 
when  we  used  t  gall  them  w  th  our  loi  g  h  wi  at  a  great  r  dis 
tance  than  they  could  shoot  their  arrows ,  this  advantage  we  lost 
upon  the  invention  of  fire-arms ;  but,  by  the  present  method,  our 
strength,  as  well  as  bravery,  may  again  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  send  what  nnmbers  wo 
are  able  into  the  field,  because  our  generals,  at  present,  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  without  throwing 
them  away  on  any  rash'  attempts,  or  ill-concerted  projects.  The 
confederate  armies  have  the  happiness  of  being  commanded  by 
persona  who  are  esteemed  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  present  age, 
and  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There 
1  ^esAin  Tickell  and  Hvird.  loorrctt  on  conjecture. — Q 
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la  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  their  cliaraotera ; .  a  particular  sedate- 
ness  in  their  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  qualifies  them  for 
council,  with  a  great  intrepidity  and  resolution,  that  fits  them  for 
action  They  arc  all  of  them  men  of  concealel  fire  that  doth 
not  b  e  k  nut  w  th  no  se  an  1  heat  n  the  or  1  nary  cue  n  tances 
of  life  1  ut  shews  t  elf  eu£6c  ently  n  all  g  e^t  cnterpr  ses  that 
require  t  It  s  true  the  g  neril  jon  tl  e  Fh  ue  hath  ot  h  I 
the  Sime  cas  ons  is  the  otl  e  S  to  g  al  ae  h  maelf  bu  f  we 
consid  r  the  great  v  g  lance  act  v  tj  and  cou  ige  w  tl  the  con 
Bummate  [  lence  and  the  n  e  sen  o  of  honour  wh  I  ajpei  a 
in  that  pr  noe  a  cl  araeter  we  have  great  r  ao  u  t  h  pe  tl  at  is 
he  puichased  the  fi  st  s  cce  s  n  th  p  ese  t  war  by  for  n^,  to 
the  serv    e  of  the  oonfcde    tes   an  a  my  that  was  e  1  aj,a  nst 

them  n  the  very  heart  of  the  emi  re  he  w  11  g  ve  one  of  the 
finish  g  st  Lea  t  t  md  help  to  eon  1  de  the  g  at  w  k  wh  h 
he  ao  hipp  ly  begun  The  a  dden  heck  that  he  f,avo  to  the 
French  army  the  last  campaign,  and  the  good  order  he  estabbshed 
iu  that  of  the  Gfermana,  look  like  happy  presages  of  what  we  may 
expect  from  his  conduct.  I  shall  not  protend  to  give  any  charac- 
ter of  the  geuer  h  on  the  enemy  s  side  but  I  thmk  we  may  say 
thia,  that  in  tie  eyea  of  their  wn  nati  n  they  are  inferior  tj 
several  that  hiYi.  formerlj  e  mmanled  the  Ficmh  irm  es  If 
then,  we  have  greater  n  m  ber«  than  the  Frei  ch  iud  dt  the  ii  e 
time,  better  general  it  mist  be  our  (wn  tault  if  we  will  not' 
reap  the  fruit  ot  such  idvantages 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  t  espKm  any  further  our  auperior 
ity  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horse  We  see  plainly 
that  we  have  the  means  m  our  hands  and  that  nothing  but  tho 
application  of  tl  em  la  wanting  Let  us  only  (.oniider  what  u  e 
the  enemy  would  make  of  the  advantage  we  have  mentioned,  it  it 

>t.     Certniflly,  if  me  viill  «o* :  but 
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toll  on  their  side"  and  is  it  not  vtry  strange,  that  we  should  not 
be  as  aotive  and  nduati  o  is  for  our  security,  as  tliey  would  ccr- 
tainlj  he  for  on  de^tr  ct  on  ?  But  before  we  ponsider,  moro 
distinctly,  tl  o  method  ve  ought  to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  uuder  tb  a  part  cular  view,  let  ns  reflect  a  little  upon  those 
wo  have  already  taken  in  the  course  of  it  for  these  six  years 
past. 

The  all         ft  f  1      m  t        pt     1       th 

strength  of  t  t       gl    t  th       PI*        t     th  g 

paign,  whil    thFhl  t  t  tdto 

fiU  up  the       jty   I  f  tl  lu  d  U   h  mt 

equal  hulk  w  th  th         f  th         tit         By  tl       m 
advantage       1     t        d  th    f  t      f   F       p     1        ght   t  d 

decisiou.     It  w  b      m  b     t  t        th  t  w  t 

peet  a  very     d  if       t  y  ft  y  f  1  Bl 

bcim  was  f  11  w  d  by  th  t  mak  m  t!     w 

RamiUies  T  1  B       1         w        th     p        t      f  It 

campaign.     S  y  d      df  1  1 1  w      1         d  tl  my        d 

raised  the     wh  1  t  y    p  m       H  d  w  1 

made  proj.    t       llppt  th       arlytht         hd 

been  broight  to       h  ppy  It     ft      1        g  d  th 

great  victo  fBlhm      dR       11       whlmltl 

efforts  as  w     h     H  h        !        h  1  w     1    t  th        fl     j  t 

France  eo  Id      t  h  tl  t    d 

In  the  I  f  th    w    t      w  !ly      t  wh  t      t  11 

gence  we  a        f  th    f        wh   h  th  y     t    d    t      mj  1  y 

ill   the  camp  fth  ^gy  1  "ilj' 

about  for  fS  t  h  f  t  j  to  f  th  m  th  h  Id 
of  battle.  Tl  Imt  f  wUb  gdmthlfw 
were  engag  d  d  f  W        ght  t  m        g        d 

w-th  an  eq    1      mb       f  t  b  t         b  t      J    t 

secure  wh  t  w  1      1?      I  ^    '"  t    w      1 1 
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whole  Spauiah  monatohy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemj ;  and  In 
order  to  it,  to  work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  his  country,  by 
dint  of  arms.  We  slioald,  therefore,  put  forth  all  our  strength, 
and,  without  haying  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  mate  the  greatest 
push  that  we  are  able  on  our  own  side.  Wo  are  told  that  the 
enemy,  at  present,  thbks  of  raising  three  score  thousand  men  for 
the  n  St  suma  er  f  we  regal  te  ur  lev  ea  that  v  ew  we  d 
nothng  let  us  i  rform  our  tn  st  is  they  lo  and  wo  hall 
overwhelm  them  w  th  our  mult  tudea  V,  e  have  t  n  o  r  power 
at  least  to  1  e  four  t  me  ds  strong  as  tke  French  hut  t  ten  men 
are  n  war  v  th  forty  and  the  latter  letacii  only  an  equal  nam 
be  to  the  en^agem  nt  what  benefit  do  they  reee  ye  from  their 
s  per  or  tj  ? 

It  seems  the  ef  ro  to  be  the  btis  ness  of  the  eonfelerates  to 
tu  II  to  f  1  c  r  idv  age  tho  r  ■»!  i  areut  odds  n  me  and  h  se 
ani  by  that  mea  a  tu  o  t  nu  nber  the  enemy  n  all  ren  o  nte  a 
and  engigemonts  For  the  ajne  rea  n  t  m  at  be  fo  the 
ntoreat  of  the  11  ea  to  eek  all  pportuu  t  ea  of  battle  be  a  se 
all  losses  on  the  oppos  te  a  le  a  m  de  up  w  th  nh  t  1>  mo  e 
d  fficulty  than  on  ouri  bes  des  that  tho  Trench  do  tl  e  r  bus  ne  a 
by  Ij  g  St  11  and  hive  o  other  con  em  n  the  war  than  to  hold 
fast  vhit  tl  oy  h'ive  al  eadj  got  nto  th    r  hands 

Tho  u  a  arr  ago  ol  the  noblest  jrcj  ot  tl  at  ever  w  s  t  rmed 
n  Furojp  can  be  ascr  bed  to  oth  ng  else  bat  our  want  ot  u  n 
bera  in  the  several  juarters  of  the  war  It  r  a  n  e  on  all 
s  des  had  begun  to  b  ay  and  nault  the  onemY  at  the  aan  e  f  mo 
tlat  the  forces  mir  bed  o  t  to  P  em  n  Toulon  hal  be  it 
present  n  the  hands  of  the  D  ke  of  S  voy  But  could  that 
pi  noe  evo  have  ma^,  nel  that  the  French  woull  have  I  en  at 
hVerty  to  deteh  whole  ai  n  es  -jga  nst  h  n  i"  or  w  11  t  iiptar 
ored  hie  to  poster  ty  that  n  a  war  ea  r  ed  on  by  the  ]omt  for  e 
of  so  many  populous  and  jowe  ful    it  ocs  Franee  could  send  so 
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gi-eal  a,  part  of  its  troops  to  one  seat  of  the  war,  without  suffering 
in  any  of  tte  rest!  Whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  nu:n,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  mmiber  of  his  own;  aud  yet  the  enemy  was 
strong  enough  every  where  else  to  prevent  the  confederates  mak- 
ing any  impression  upon  them.  However,  let  us  fall  into  tlie 
right  measures,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  stroke  is  only  defcrrod. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  hath  secured  a  passage  into  Dauphiny;  and, 
if  the  allies  make  such  efforts  in  all  parts,  as  we  may  reasonably 
espeot  from  them,  that  prince  may  still  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is  another  part  of  our  conduct  which  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  be  considered.  As  soon  as  we  have  agreed  with  the 
States  General  upon  any  augmentation  of  our  forces,  we  imme- 
diately negociate  with  some  or  other  of  the  German  princes,  who 
are  in  the  same  confederacy,  to  furnish  out  our  quota  in  merce- 
naries. This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance  :  first,  as 
it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  those  princes  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  settle  as  small  a 
quota  as  they  oan  for  themselves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops 
to  hire  out;  and,  in  the  nest  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from 
contributing  the  wholo  quota  which  they  have  settled.  This 
actually  happened  in  the  last  campaign,  when  wc  are  told  the 
Germans  excused  themselves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon  the 
Rhine,  as  having  already  put  most  of  their  forces  into  the  British 
and  Dutch  service.  Such  an  excuse,  indeed,  is  very  unjust,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  give  them  no  occasion  of  making  it ;  and 
on  such  occasions,  to  consider  what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as 
what  they  may  do  with  reason. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  to  our  advantage,  that  all  the  foreign 
troops  in   British  pay  shonld   be   raised   in  neutral  countries. 
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Switzerland  in  particular,  if  timely  applied  to,  might  be  of  great 
use  to  us ;  not  only  in  respect  of  the  reinforcements  whijh  we 
might  draw  from  thence,  hut  because  such  a  draught  of  forces 
would  lessen  the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  he  em- 
plojed  in  the  French  service.  The  hulk  of  our  lerics  should, 
novertheless,  he  raised  in  our  own  country,  it  being  impossible 
for  neutral  states  to  furnish  both  the  British  and  Dutch  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  effective  men;  besides  that  the  British 
soldiers  will  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  their  general,  and  act  with 
greater  vigor,  under  the  conduct  of  one  for  whom  they  have  so 
just  a  value,  and  whom  they  do  not  consider  only  as  their  leader^ 
but  as  their  countryman.  We  may  likewise  suppose  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  neutral  state,  who  are  not  animated  by  any  national 
interest,  cannot  fight  for  pay  with  the  same  ardor  and  alaority  as 
men  that  fight  for  theu"  prince  and  country,  their  wives  and 
children 

It  miy,  likewise  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whethei  the 
military  genms  of  the  English  nation  miy  not  fall  by  dpgi(,e«, 
and  become  infi,riDr  to  thit  of  our  ne  ^hbouring  statts  if  it  hath 
no  occasion  to  exert  itsel£  Minds  that  are  altogether  set  on 
trade  and  profit,  often  contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper, 
and  at  length  become  uncapablo  of  great  anl  generous  re<!clutions 
Should  the  French  e^ermake  an  unexpected  descent  upon  us, 
we  might  wint  stldiers  of  our  own  grjwth  to  ri^e  up  in  oui  de 
fence  and  might  not  have  time  t  driw  a  suffieient  numbei  of 
troops  to  our  rehef  fiom  the  remote  cjmers  of  Geimany  It  is 
generallv  said  that  if  kmg  Charloa  II  hid  made  wir  upon 
France  in  the  bigiuning  of  his  reign,  he  might  ha\e  lonqueredit, 
by  the  many  veterans  which  were  scattered  up  ind  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  cnil  wais.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  have  such  another  nursery  of  soldiers; 
but  if  the  present  war  gives  a  more  military  turn  to  all  other  na- 
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tionB  of  Europe,  than  to  onr  own,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  lose 
in  strength  what  we  gain  in  aumber.  We  may  apply  the  same 
consideration  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  aro  made  in  Soot- 
land  or  Ireland,  may  not  these  two  parts  of  the  British  monarchy, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  present  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the 
rest  in  case  of  a  revolt  ?  though,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  ia 
aay  danger  of  one  at  present.  However,  as  these  considerations 
do  not  concern  the  more  essential  part  of  our  design,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  sparing  of  oursolTcs  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,  when 
we  have  but  this  single  opportunity  left  for  the  preserving  every 
thing  that  is  precious  amongst  us,  is  the  worst  sort  of  manage- 
meat  that  wo  can  possibly  fall  into.  The  good  husbandry  of  one 
age  may  entail  an  endless  esponce  upon  all  posteritv.  We  must 
venture  the  sacriflcmg  a  part    f   u   1  ud  f    t  n  s  at  p       nt 

if  wo  will  effectually  u  1  th  f  tl  e  t  tu  Tiie  B  t  h 
kingdom  is  so  well  t  kdwthp  jl  nls  m  h  b  nl  n 
horse,  that  we  have  powe  en  ugh  n  wn  h  ud     1  d  w    mok 

our  utmost  use  of  it  t    humble  F  and  n         mpa  gn       t 

to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  disagi'eeahle  thought  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  than  that  of  a  standing  army.  But  if  a  peace  be 
made  before  the  disunion  of  Franco  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  per- 
haps, that  will  not  think  the  maintaining  a  sottloi  body  of  nume- 
rous forces  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  have 
it,  therefore,  in  our  choice,  to  raise  such  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  troops,  as  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  allies,  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
when  the  peace  is  concluded,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an  army  a,i 
will  bo  necessary  for  preventing  his  attempts  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  who  would  be  the  most  zealoua 
against  keeping  up  a  constant  body  of  regular  troops  aftor  a  gen- 
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oral  peace,  will  the  moat  distinguisli  themselves,  for  thi  promot- 
ing an"  augmentation  of  those  which  are  now  oa  foot;  and,  hy 
that  means,  take  care  that  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  such  an 
expedient. 

We  are,  indeed,  obliged,  by  the  present  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs, to  hring  more  troops  into  the  field  than  we  have  yet  done. 
As  the  French  are  retired  within  their  lines,  and  have  collected 
all  tteir  strength  into  a  narrow  compass,  we  mnst  have  greater 
numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  intrenohmonts,  and  force  thera  to 
a  battle.  We  saw,  the  last  campaign,  that  an  anny  of  fourscore 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Dnke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  head  of  them,  could  do  nothing  against  an  enemy 
that  wore  too  numerous  to  be  aBSanlted  in  their  cajnpa,  or  at' 
tacked  in  their  strong  holds. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  deserves  our  utmost  at- 
tention. We  know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  prince  at  tie  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  who  may  give  a  turn  to  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  side  with  either  party.  I  cannot 
presume  to  guess  how  far  our  ministers  may  be  informed  of  his 
designs :  but  unless  they  have  very  strong  assurances  of  his  fall- 
ing in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it ;  they  cannot 
be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  in  taking  their  precautions  against 
any  contrary  resolution..  We  shall  be  unpardonable,  if,  after 
such  an  expenee  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  single  prince  to  command  a  peace,  and  make  us  accept 
what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  in  the  last  campaign,  this  prince  could  have 
turned  the  balance  on  either  side ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination 

'  For  ike  promoting  an.  He  has  expressed  iiiniself  in  tliis  oareleBa  way 
twn  or  Oiree  times  iu  this  p^e.  Ha  should  have  seifl— (Ae  promoting  of 
on — bat  tha  proposition, /or,  18,  also,  wrong.     It  should  be,  by~-d%Uinffuisi 
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of  Mie  mail's  wilL  I  do  not  speak  this  because  I  think  there  is 
any  appearance  of  that  prince's  uniting  himself  to  France.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an  cstraordlnary  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion,  and  great  scntimenta  of  honoui-,  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
probable we  should  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy,  if  we  press 
him  to  it  by  proper  motives.  His  loye  for  religion,  and  his  sense 
of  glory,  will  both  have  their  effect  on  a  prince  who  hath  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  hy  being  a  patron  of  Protestants,  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  Westphalian  treaty.  And  if  his  interest  hath  any  part 
in  his  actions,  the  allies  may  make  him  greater  offers  than  the 
French  king  can  do  ia  the  present  conjuncture.  There  are  large 
extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  principalities  of  the  empire ; 
doubtful  successions,  to  which  the  King  of  Sweden  seems  to  have 
very  just  pretensions  ■  and  at  the  time  time  a  great  title  not  yet 
disposed  of,  and  a  seat  ot  war  on  the  Bloselle  where  noneof 
our  generals  have  sgialzel  themselves  It  woull  bo  presnmp- 
'on  to  be  particular  n  any  propo  als  on  suoh  an  occasion ;  it  is 
enough  to  have  shewn  n  ^  noral  that  there  are  fa  r  opportuni- 
ties, of  which  the  w  sd  m  of  the  confe  lerates  may     akc  use. 

Common  sense  w  11  lirect  us  when  we  see  so  ■«  arlike  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  so  great  an  army  hove  g  on  the  b  ders  of  our 
confederates,  either  to  bta  n  h  s  fr  endsh  p  or  secure  ourselves 
against  the  force  of  h  a  am  s  >\  e  a  e  su  e  whatever  numbers 
of  troops  we  raise,  we  shall  have  no  bin  Is  hut  vhat  will  turn  to 
account.  Nay,  we  are  ec  ta  n  tlat  estrao  d  nary  funds  and  aug- 
mentations for  one  or  two  campa  gns  av  Bj  are  us  the  expence 
of  many  years,  and  put  an  e  d  to  taxes  a  1  lev  es  for  a  whole 
age ;  whereas  a  iong  pars  on  ui  war  w  II  dra  us  of  more  men 
and  money,  and  in  the  end  may  pr  ve   nefFectual 

There  is  still  a  gr  at  jojnlar  obiecf  on  w!  h  w  II  be  made 
to  every  thmg  that  an  b  rgcd  on  th  o  subject  And  indeed 
it  is  such  a  one  as  falls  9o  nuch      w  tb  the  preju  1  c  s  and  little 
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pasaio»;S  of  the  multitude,  that  when  it  is  turned  and  set  off  to 
advantage  by  ill-designing  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on  the  public 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  ohoek  to  all  generous  resolutions 
f  t  h  n  ur  and  safety.  In  short,  we  are  to  be  told,  that  Eng- 
lan  1  n  butes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies,  and  that, 
th  f  t  is  not  reasonable  slie  should  make  any  addition  to 
h  p  ent  efforts.  If  this  were  true  in  feot,  I  do  not  see  any 
t  1  ble  lour  for  such  a  conoluBion.  Supposing,  among  a  mul- 
1 1  1  emba  kod  in  the  same  vessel,  there  are  several  that  in  tlio 
f  >  f  a  tempest  will  rather  perish,  than  work  for  their  preser- 
vation, would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to  stand  idle,  and 
rather  chuse  to  sink  together  than  do  more  than  comes  to  their 
share  ?  Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  so  absolutely  neoessary 
for  our  welfare,  the  remissness  of  our  allies  should  be  an  argu- 
ment for  lis  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  slaelien  them. 
If  we  must  govern  ourselves  by  example,  let  us  vather  imitate  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  common  enemy,  than  the  suplneness 
and 'negligence  of  our  friends. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  much  greater  share  in  the  war  than  any 
other  part  of  the  confederacy.  The  French  king  makes  at  us  di- 
rectly, keeps  a*iing  by  him  to  set  over  us,  and  hath  very  lately 

m     t  1   th        1    y     f  h"  t    t     I  t     s  see  how  muoh 

hhhthtdg        thhtr         fthe  nations  in  war 

h  h  m     h     Id  th  y  f  11      f     h       h  nds,  would    lose 

t!  1  {,  f    m    f  J,      mm    t  f    e  at  present  with 

1        m  m  tt  f      mm  Tl      D   t  h      h     are  likely  to  be 

I  t    1 1  ft      th    B   to      h       b  t  bttlc  trade  to  the 

It  p  w  th  h  1  rable  plantations 

th     W     t  I  d  \   w     Uen-mannfactures 

f'^prn        ttomt       th      t  b  they  have  already 

p      1  as  1  b  tw       P  d  th        w  t  y. 

Btf        11  jt  th         fdy  makes  the  sams 
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complaint  and  fancies  itself  tlie  greatest  sufferer  by  the  war.  In- 
d    d    n  mm  n  a  pressure,  let  the  weight  he  never  so  equally 

d   f   but  d  y  one  will  be  most  sensible  of  that  part  whicii 

I  n  1  wa  boulders.  We  fHrnish,  without  dispute,  more 
tl  n  ny  tli  branch  of  the  alliance ;  but  the  question  is, 
wh  th  th  sd  not  exert  themselTes  in  proportion  according  to 
their  respective  strength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the 
Diite  of  Savoy,  seem  at  least  to  come  up  to  us.  The  greatest 
powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money  where  they  can  get  it, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  stated  cjuotas,  and  go  through  tbeir  part 
of  the  expence :  and  if  any  of  the  circles  have  been  negligent, 
they  have  paid  for  it  much  more,  in  their  late  contributions,  than 
what  would  have  furnished  out  their  shares  in  the  common 
charges  of  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  wUl  object  tbo  poverty  of  the  nation 
and  the  difficulties  it  would  find  in  furnishing  greater  supplies  t« 
the  war  than  it  doth  at  present.  To  this  we  might  answer,  that 
if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor  as  this  objection  makes  it,  it 
should  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather  than  diminishing  our 
present  efforts  against  France.  The  sinking  our  taxes  for  a  few 
years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occa- 
sion far  greater  impositions,  than  those  which  are  now  laid  upon 
us.  Whereas  the  seasonable  expence '  of  part  of  our  riches,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  rest ;  but,  by  the  right  use  of  them,  procure 
vast  additions  to  our  present  stock.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a 
person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lose  several 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  put  a  new  ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw 
i:;to  it  fresh  supplies. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  make  this  concession,  to  those  wli<i 
■  Expi-te — for  laiiitij/-otii — not  ueaaL 
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io  induEtriously  publish  the  nation's  poverty.     Our  country  is 

not  only  rich,  but  aboands  in  wealth  much  more  than  any  otlier  of 

the  same  extent  in  Europe,     France,  notwithstanding  tlie  good- 

f  't     I'm  t     the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  multitude  of  its 

h  1  t     t      t  lient  harbours,  both  for  the  ocean  and  JIo- 

dt  It  present  correspondence  with  the  West-IndieM, 

1 1       mp         w  th  Great-Britain  in  this  particular.    I  shall 

t  b     w     If     word,  thepassageof  alate  celebratedPreoeh 

th      wh    I  w  11 1  y  this  matter  in  its  full  light;  and  leave  tbo 
d     t    m  k    th      ounterpart  of  the  parallel  between  the  two 

t 
"  According  to  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
iiuring  acYCral  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  myself  to  this  sort 
of  remarks,  I  have  obseryed,  thatabout  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  are  actual  beggars. 
That  among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
giye  alms  or  relief  to  these  aforementioned,  being  very  near  re- 
duced themselves  to  the  same  miserable  condition.  Of  the  four 
otter  remaining  parts,  three  are  very  uneasy  in  their  circumstaoDes 
and  embarrassed  with  debts  and  law-suits.  In  the  tenth  part,  I  reckon 
the  soldiers,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  merchants  and  substantial  citi- 
zens, which  cannot  make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 
And,  I  believe,  I  shnuldnotbe  mistaken,  if  I  should  s^y,  that  there 
are  not  above  ten  thousand  of  these  families,  who  are  very  much 
at  their  ease ;  and  if  out  of  these  ten  thonsand,  we  should  take 
the  men  that  are  employed  in  public  bu'ilnoas,  with  their  depend- 
ants and  adheienti,  as  also  those  whom  the  kmg  supports  by  his 
bounty,  with  a  few  merchants,  the  number  of  those  who  remain 
will  be  surprismgly  little."     Dicme  Royale. 

What  a  dreadful  acconnt  is  this  of  nineteen  millions  of  people ; 

for  so  many  the  author  reckons  in  that  kingdom.     How  can  wa 

■  7s  not  to  compare,  Somewliat  vulgar.   We  generally  prefer  the  poas- 
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see  snot  a  multitude  of  aoula  cast  under  so  many  subdivisions  of 
misery,  without  reflecting  on  the  absui'dity  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  sacrifices  the  ease  and  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable 
beings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  their  fellow-ereatiires  ?  But  this 
is  not  our  affair  at  present. 

If  we  run  over  the  other  nat  ons  of  Eu  ope  that  havo  ny 
part  in  the  present  war,  we  shall  only  jass  throu^^l  so  many  1  f 
ferent  scenes  of  poverty.  Spa  Portugal  and  Savoy  are  e 
duced  to  great  estremitios.  G  rmany  a  exhiuated  t  the  last 
degree  in  many  parts  of  it  an  1  n  others  j  lunder  1  of  all  she 
had  left.  Holland,  indeed  fl  u  sbes  above  the  re  t  n  wealth 
and  plenty ;  but  if  we  cons  d  r  the  nlin  te  n  lust  y  and  pen  r 
ouBneaa  of  that  people,  the  coarsene  s  of  the  r  iood  in  1  raiment 
their  little  mdulgenoes  of  plei  re  and  exce  s  t  s  no  wonder 
that,  notwithstanding  they  fu  n  oh  as  great  taxes  as  the  r  ne  gh 
bours,  they  make  a  better  figure  under  them  In  a  com  n  nwealth 
thoro  are  not  so  many  overg  own  estates  as  n  moni  eh  es  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  so  ej  ally  d  str  buted  that  mo  t  of  the 
community  are  at  their  ease  thoogb  f  w  are  j.laee  in  st  a  r  1 
nary  points  of  splendour  and  magnificence  B  t  notw  h  tand 
ing  these  ciroumstan.^ea  maj  very  much  c  ntr  bute  to  the  seem 
ing  prosperity  of  the  United  Prov  nees,  we  know  thej  are  ndebt 
ed  many  mUlions  more  than  their  whole  republic  is  worth,  and  if 
we  consider  the  variety  of  taxes  and  impositions  they  groan  under 
at  a  time  when  their  private  dissensions  run  high,  and  some  of 
the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  government  refuse  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  public  espenee,  we  shall  not  think  the  condition  of  that 
people  so  much  to  be  envied  as  some  amongst  us  would  willingly 


Nor  is  Great  Britain  only  rich  as  she  stands  in  comparison 
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with  other  states,  bat  is  really  so  ia  her  own  intriiisie  wealth 
She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quantities  of  merohan 
dise  ia  her  warehouses,  larger  receipts  of  customs,  or  more  nu- 
merous commodities  rising  out  of  her  manufacturos  tlian  sho  has 
at  present.  In  short,  she  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  aflueuce 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.'  If  our  silver  and 
gold  diminishe  jubl  dit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if 

we  are  in  want  1 1  11  n  1 1  s  in  our  own  power  to  supply  our- 
selves. The  old  R  man  j,  n  1,  when  he  heard  his  army  com- 
plain of  thirst  h  w  d  h  the  springs  and  rivers  that  lay 
behind  the  ene  nj  a  np  I  is  onr  own  case  :  the  rout  of  a 
Spanish  army  w     Id  n  ke       masters  of  tho  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eug  n  tak  up  n  him  tho  command  of  the  con- 
federate forces  n  Cat  1  n  a,  and  meets  with  that  support  from 
the  alliance  which  they  are  capable  of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  entire  obedience  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  Sileaian  fund  (to  the  immortal  reputation  of 
th')se  generous  patriots  who  were  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
prince  to  make  a  conquest  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  our  affairs 
were  more  desperate  there,  than  they  are  at  present  in  the  king 
dom  of  Spain. 

"When  our  parliament  have  done  their  utmost,  another  ptihlio 
spirited  project  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  common  enenij 
could  not  foresee  nor  prepare  against,  might,  in  all  probability 
set  King  Charles  upon  the  throne  for  which  he  hath  so  long  eon 
tended.  One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of  th< 
Spanish  continent. 

Let  us,  therefore,  exert  tho  united  strength  of  our  wholo 
island,  and  by  that  moans  put  a  new  life  and  spirit  into  tho  eon- 
federates,  who  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  ua,  and  will  abato  or  in- 

■  Tlie  image,  in  thie  sentence,  ia  fina ;  but  the  expreaaion  Bomawhat  ex- 
ceptionable on  the  a«eount  of  three  of»  eoming  togetlier. 
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ereasfl  their  preparations  according  to  the  example  that  is  set 
them.  We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  if  we  intend  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  reason,  or  rescue  our  country  from  the  miser- 
ies that  may  beial  it ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  oonditioa  of 
making  such  an  augmentation  as,  by  tlie  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
but  prove  efiectua!.  If  we  carry  it  on  vigorously,  we  shall  gain 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  lasting 
peaee;  but  if  we  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity,  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  employ  all  our  hands,  and  all  our  treasures,  wiien  it  will 
be  too  late ;  and  shall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  most  melan- 
etoly  reflections  of  an  afflicted  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  oar 
power  to  have  made  ourselves  and  our  children  happy.' 

»  I  am  1>Y  no  means  a  juiige  of  the  eubjeot  debated  in  this  paper  ■  which 
WHS  aoparently  written  to  serve  the  cause,  and  to  promote  Oie  views,  of 
the  anthor'B  friends  and  patrons,  then  in  the  direction  of  affaira.  What 
every  one  seea  is,  that,  if  aU  political  pamphlets,  wera  composed  with  the 
ckamess,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good  temper,  so  con8p.iouone  jn  this, 
thev  would  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  or,  at  least,  could  do  no  hurt. 
When  Mr.  Addison  submitted,  sometimee,  to  become  a  party- wril.er,  he 
knew  how  to  maintain  the  fairness,  the  elegance,  and  even  diguity,  oi 
bis  eharaeter. 
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THE  LATE  TRIAL  AND  CONVICTION  OF 

COUNT    TARIFF.* 

whole  nation  is  at  present  very  inquisitive  after  tlis  prf)- 
Beedings  in  tlie  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  plaintiff,  and  Count 
Tariff,  defendant;  as  it  was  tried  on  the  l&th  of  June,  in  tho 
thirteentli  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  yeir  of  the 
Lord  1713.  I  shall  therefore  give  my  countrymen  a  short  and 
feithful  account  of  that  whole  matter.  And  m  oidei  to  it,  inust 
in  the  first  place  premise  some  particulars  relating  tii  the  person 
and  character  of  the  said  plaintiff,  Goodman  Fact. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-spoken 
person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words.  Tropes  and  figures  are 
his  aversion.  He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetoric,  or  circumlocution.  He  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds 
of  ceremony  and  complaisance.  He  flatters  nobody.  Tot  so 
great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  ho  cuts  down  the  finest  orator, 
and  destroys  the  best-contrived  argument,  as  soon  as  ever  he  gets 

'  This  humorous  paper  relates  to  the  Tariff,  as  it  is  ealleil,  or  treaty  0/ 
coni'inerce,  declaring  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  which  the  ministry 
liad  agreed  to,  at  the  peaee  of  Utreeht.  A  bill,  which  the  Commona  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  confirmation  of  that  treaty,  oacasioned 
great  debates,  and  was  at  length  thrown  out  by  a  email  majority.  TTiia 
fate  of  the  Tariff  was  thought  to  reflect  no  small  disgrace  on  the  makers  of 
tlie  peaoe^  and  was  matler  of  great  triumph  to  the  Whig  party.  8ae  the 
particulars  in  Burnet,  under  the  year  1713,  and,  in  'MudaCi  Oonliraiatiim. 
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himself  to  be  heanl  He  neyer  ippliea  to  the  pa,t.i  ons  or  preju- 
dices of  his  audiente  when  they  hsten  with  attention  and  honest 
minds,  he  never  fails  of  Pirrying  h  i  p  int  He  ippeared  ia  a 
suit  of  English  broad  cloth  yeiy  phin  but  rich  Every  thing 
ie  wore  was  substantia!  honest  home  o]  un  ware  His  cane, 
indeed,  oaiae  from  tJie  East  Inlies  ai  d  two  or  three  little  super- 
fluities from  Turkey  and  othei  parts  It  is  said  that  he  encour- 
aged himself  with  a  b(  ttle  of  neat  Poit  bef  re  he  appeared  at 
the  trial.  ■  He  was  huzzaed  into  the  eoiut  by  several  thousands 
of  weavers,  clothiers  fullers  lyers  packers  ealonaers,  setters, 
silk-men,  spinners,  dressers  whitsters  winders  mereers,  throw- 
sters, sugar-bakera,  distillers  drapers  hiBH,rs  planters  merchants, 
and  fishermen  ;  who  ill  unanimouslj  de(,!ared  that  they  could  not 
live  above  two  months  longer  if  then  friend  Fact  did  not  gain 
his  cause. 

Every  body  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was 
come  to  town.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  court,  but 
several  of  his  friends  fell  a  weeping  at  the  sight  of  him  :  for, 
indeed,  he  had  not  been  seen  there  throe  years  before. 

The  charge  he  exhibited  agamat  Count  Tariff  was  drawn  up 
in  the  following  articles. 

I.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  in  false  and  fraudulent 
reports  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff.. 

II.  That  the  said  Count  had  tampered  with  the  said  plaintiff 
and  made  use  of  many  indirect  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  his 

III.  That  the  said  Count  had  Wilfully  and  knowingly  tra- 
duced the  said  plaintiff,  having  misrepresented  him  in  many 
cunningly-devised  speeches,  as  a  person  in  the  French  interest. 

IV.  That  the  said  Count  had  averred  in  thfi  presence  of 
above  five  hundred  persons,  that  he  had  heard  the  plaintiff  speak 
in  derogation  of  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Hollanders 
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and  others ;  who  were  the  persona  whom  the  said  plaintiff  had 
always  fevoured  in  his  discourse,  and  whom  he  should  always 
coatiniie  to  favour, 

v.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  a  very  disadvantageous 
relation  of  three  great  farms,  which  had  long  flourished  under  the 
care  and  sup erin tendency  of  the  plaintiff. 

VI.  That  ha  would  have  ohliged  the  owners  of  the  said  firms 
to  buy  up  many  commodities  which  grow  upon  their  own  lands, 
liiat  he  would  have  taken  away  the  labour  from  the  tenants,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  That  he  would  have  lessened 
and  destroyed  tho  produce  of  the  said  farms. 

That  by  these,  and  many  other  wicked  devices,  he  would 
have  starved  many  honest  day-labourers ;  have  impoverished  the 
owner,  and  filled  his  farms  with  beggars,  &o. 

VI!.  That  the  said  Count  had  either  sunk  or  mislaid  several 
hooks,  papers,  and  receipts,  by  which  the  plaintiff  might  sooner 
have  found  means  t^  vindicate  himself  from  such  calumnies, 
aspersions,  and  misrepresentations. 

In  all  these  particulars,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  hut 
pithy :  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a  plain,  home-spun  man. 
His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  He  had  further  so  much  of 
the  Quaker  iu  him,  that  he  never  swore,  but  his  afErmation  was 
as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  observed,  that  Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brow-beat 
the  plaintiff  all  the  while  ho  was  spelling :  but  though  he  was 
not  so  impudent  as  the  Count,  he  was  every  whit  as  sturdy ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Count's  turn  to  speak,  old  Fact  so  stared 
iiim  in  thS  face,  after  his  plain,  downright  way,  that  the  Count 
was  very  often  struck  dumb,  and  forced  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse. 

More  witnesses  appeared  on  this  occasion,  to  attest  Goodman 
Fact's  voracity,  than  ever  were  seen  in  a  court  of  justice.     His 
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!  bj  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom ;  amoag 
whom  was  a  gentleman  of  Suifolk,'  who  did  him  signal  service. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  just  the  reverse  of  Goodman  Fact. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat,  curiously  embroid- 
ered with  flower-de-luces.  He  wore  also,  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  a 
Bhoulder-kiiot,  and  a  pair  of  silver-olocked  stockings.  His 
speeches  were  accompanied  with  much  gesture  and  grimace.  He 
abounded  in  empty  phrases,  superficial  flourishes,  violent  asser- 
tions, and  feeble  proofs.  To  be  "brief,  he  had  all  the  French 
assurance,  cunning,  and  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  would  most 
certainly  have  carried  his  cause,  had  he  dealt  with  any  one  antag- 
ouist  in  the  world  beside  Goodman  Fact. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  did  it  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
family  of  the  Tariffs,  viz.  by  vailing  and  calling  names. 

He,  in  the  first  place,  accused  his  adversary  of  scundidum 
magnatum,  and  of  speaking  against  his  superiors  with  sauciness 
and  contempt.  As  the  plain  good  man  was  not  of  a  make  to  have 
any  friends  at  court,  he  was  a  little  startled  at  this  accusation, 
till  at  length  he  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
of  his  family  to  be  either  sauoy  or  cringing  ;  for  that  their  char 
actor  was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  rei^uired 
of  them  by  the  court,  that  is,  "Tu  spnak  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

The  Count  in  the  nest  place  assured  the  court,  that  his  antag- 
onist has  taken  upon  him  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of 
two  or  three  letters  ;  for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fact, 
but  Faction  Tb  C  t  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that 
for  an  hou  tog  th  h  peated  it  in  every  sentence ;  calling  hifl 
antagonist  s  aae    t   ns    the  reports  of  faction ;  bis  friends,  the 
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BOQS  of  faetioQ ;  the  testimonies  of  his  witnesses,  the  dictates  of 
faction ;  nay,  with  such  a  degree  of  impudence  did  ho  push  thia 
matter,  that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of  people, 
begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  the  prayers  and  importunities 
of  suoh  a  starving  multitude,  the  Clamours  of  Faction. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  ha 
affirmed  roundly  in  the  court,  that  Taet  was  not  an  Englishman 
by  birth^  but  that  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  born  in 
Holland.  In  consequonee  of  this  assertion,  he  began  to  rally  the 
poor  plaintiff,  under  the  title  of  Mynheer  Van  Fact ;  which  took 
pretty  well  with  the  simpletons  of  his  party,  but  the  men  of 
sense  I'd  not  th'ulc  the  jeot  w  rth  all  the  r  lands  and  tenements. 

■\\hen  the  Count  ha  I  fin  hed  h  a  speech  he  desired  leave  to 
call  n  1 L  w  tneaies  wh  h  was  grante  1  when  immediately 
there  am  to  the  bar  a  n  an  witl  a  hdt  Irawn  over  his  eyes  in 
suoh  a  manner  that  t  waa  imposa  !  lo  to  ee  h  s  face.  He  spoke 
in  the  fcpirit,  nay  m  the  very  language  of  the  Count,  repeated 
tie  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  assertions.  Being  asked  his 
name,  he  said  the  world  called  him  Mercator  :*  tut  a.s  for  his 
true  name  hi«  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode, 
thej  were  partaulars,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  The  court  found  him  suoh  a  false,  shuffling,  prevari' 
eating  raaeal,  that  they  set  him  aside,  as  a  person  unqualified  to 
give  his  lestimonj  m  a  court  of  justice  ;  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  tendered  his  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  such  no- 
torious falsehoods  as  he  had  then  published.  The  witness,  how- 
ever, persisted  m  his  contumacy,  telling  them,  he  was  sorry  to 
find,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  they  were  resolved 
to  be  as  airant  fools  ia  all  their  forefathers  had  been  for  a  hun 
dred  yeais  before  them. 

■  A  mmisteiial  paper,  bo  oalled,  written  bv  Darnel  de  Foe.  in  vjiiilica 
lioaaUhe  treaty  of  ^vmmwcs. 
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There  oame  up  another  witness,  ■  who  spoke  mnoli  to  the  re- 
putatioQ  of  CouDt  Tariff.  This  was  a  tall,  black,  blustering  per- 
eon,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  hia 
head,  a  Golillio  about  his  neck,  and  a  long  Toledo  sticking  out  hj 
his  side  :  his  garments  were  so  covered  with  tinsel  aud  spangles 
that  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  silver  and  gold 
He  called  himself  Don  Assienlo,  md  mentioned  several  n'itioni 
that  had  sought  his  friendship,  but  declared  that  he  had  btei 
gained  over  by  the  Count ;  ind  that  he  was  come  into  thes- 
parts  to  enrich  every  one  that  heaid  him  The  court  was,  af 
first,  very  well  pleased  with  his  fi,jure,  and  the  promises  he  mado 
them;  but  upon  esaminaticn,  found  him  a  true  Spaniard,  no 
thing  but  show  and  beggary  For  it  wis  ftiUy  proved,  that,  not 
withstanding  the  boasts  and  appeiiance  whn,h  be  made,  he  was 
not  worth  a  groat :  nay,  that  upon  casting  up  bm  annual  expenses, 
with  the  debts  and  encumbrances  which  lay  upon  his  estate,  he 
was  worse  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witness  in  favour  of  the  Count,  w'l  i 
spoke  with  so  much  violence  and  warmth,  that  the  court  begi  □ 
to  listen  to  him  very  attentively ,  till,  upon  heanng  his.  name 
they  found  he  was  a  notorious  hmght  of  the  post,  bi,ing  Lept  in 
pay,  to  give  his  testimony  on  ill  nccisuna  where  it  was  wanti  d 
This  was  the  Examiner ; ''  a  pei-on  who  bad  abused  almost  evary 
man  in  England,  that  deserved  well  of  his  country  He  called 
&oodman  Fact  a  liar,  a  seditious  person,  a  traitor,  and  a  rebel ; 
and  so  much  incensed  the  honest  man,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  knocked  him  down,  if  he  could  have    come  at  him.     It 

■  By  this  witneas,  is  meant,  the  Amenta  ContToci,  or  grant,  made  by  the 
bine  of  SpMn,  for  the  importation  of  negroes  into  his  American  domiiiionB, 
to  the  South-sea  Compaoy  ;  the  supposed  benefits  of  which  contract,  be- 
ing part  of  tlie  treaty  of  oommeree,  were  mHoh  insiated  upon  by  the  luin- 
iaterial  advociites.    • 

tiThe  famous  political  paper  of  tliat  nuoie,  in  wliidli  Swift,  and  soins 
olher  writers  of  credit,  were  ooiiierned. 
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was  allowed  by  every  body,  tliat  so  foul-mouthed  a  witness  iievor 
appeared  in  any  cause.  Seeing  several  persons  of  great  eminence, 
who  had  maintained  tlie  cause  of  G-oodman  Fact,  he  called  'lieni 
ideots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheists,  apostates, 
fionds,  and  devils  ;  never  did  man  show  so  much  eloquence  in 
ribaldry.  The  court  was,  at  length,  so  justly  provoked  with  this 
fellow's  behaviour,  who  spared  no  age,  nor  ses,  nor  profession, 
whioh  bad  shown  any  friendship  or  inclination  for  the  plaintifF, 
that  several  began  to  whisper  to  one  another,  it  was  high  time 
to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But  the  witness  overhearing  the 
word  Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  slunk  away  privately,  and 
bid  himself  among  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  sides.  Count  Tariff  was  cast,  and 
Goodman  Fact  got  bis  cause  ;  but  the  court,  sitting  late,  did  not 
think  it  fit,  at  that  time,  fo  give  him  costi,  or,  indeed,  to  entei 
into  that  matter.  The  honest  man  immediately  retired,  aftci 
having  assured  his  friends,  that  at  any  time,  when  the  Count 
should  appear  on  the  like  occasion,  he  would  undertake  thui  de 
fence,  and  come  to  thoir  assiotance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pani" 
lo  find  him  out. 

^  It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Fact's  success 
created  in  the  city  of  London ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or 
heard  the  nest  day,  but  shaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  re- 
flections on  the  danger  they  had  escaped  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  like  publio  demonstrations  of  joy. 
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THE    WHIG-EXAMINEE. 


narked  N.  are  talten  frai 


"  Etkry  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is  past,  and  the 
Papers  which  onea  iuflamad  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effuejona  of  Wit, 
must  wish  for  more  of  The  Whi^  Examiners;  for  on  no  oeoaaion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  cxorted,  and  on  none  did  the  superior 
ity  of  his  Wit  more  eTidentlj  appeal  "  Da.  Johnsos, 

"Soon  ailer  the  first  appearanoe  of  the  Exammer"  earae  out  a  paper 
from  tie  other  aide,  oalled  The  Whig  BvHminer.f  written  with  so  much 
fire,  and  in  so  excallent  a'  style,  as  put  the  Tones  in  no  small  pain  fi>r 
thair  favourite  hero:  every  one  oried,  Biokerataff  must  be  the  author;  ami 
people  were  the  more  confirmed  in  thw  opinion,  upon  its  being  so  80O[> 
laid  down,  whioli  saemed  to  show  that  it  iVBe  only  written  to  bind  tlie 

'  On  tha  3d  of  August,  1710,  arpeared  the  fii  st  number  of  "The  Ex- 
aminer," the  ablest  vindication  of  the  measures  of  tha  queen  and  her  new 
ministry.  "About  a  dozen  of  these  papers,"  Dr  Bwitl  tells  us,  "  written 
with  much  spirit  and  sharpness,  some  b^  Secretary  St,  John,  since  lord 
Bolingbroke  ;  others  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  since  Bishnp  of  Rochester;  and 
others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Fi'eind,  &e.,  were  published  with  great  ap 
plauea.  But  these  gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or  other 
wise  employed,  the  determination  was,  that  I  should  continue  it,  which  I 
did  accordingly  eight  mouths.  But,  my  style  being  soon  discovered,  and 
•laving  contracted  a  great  number  of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands, 
who  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her  majesty's  death."  Dr.  Swift  began 
with  No.  13,  and  ended  by  writing  a  part  of  No,  46 ;  when  Mrs.  Manley 
look  it  up,  and  fiiiiehed  the  first  volume  ,  it  was  afterwards  resumed  hy 
Mr.  Oldisworth,  who  completed  four  volumes  more,  and  published  nine- 
teen  numbers  of  a  sixth  volume,  when  the  queen's  dealt  put  an  end  to 
the  whole. — N. 

i>  In  this  work  Mr  Addison  was  assisted  by  Maynwaring.  Mr.  Old 
mixon,  indeed,  from  the  ciieumitan  e  of  its  being  laid  down  to  make  (Oon 
[or  The  Medley,  apprehended  it  to  have  b'-en  principally  the  production  of 

Ml.     M<^<F%.^., ..%.!»»        <i^^  fUa  «.^y.fl  .^n  "NTn    TIT  ^'NT 


Mr.  Maynwanng.    Sec  the  noUa  on  No  HI.— N. 
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Examiners  to  tliuir  good  beliatiiiir,  and  wna  never  ilHaiijiiu'l  loLe  n  wc^lily 
p(ipe  G         F 

"Add         w  dff  q       d,  in  17o7,   'Tlio  pre- 

sent  8    W  h    W  ^     ees   y  A  gmentation;'  whieb, 

bowe  d  b    ng  7     ben       temp       j     p  «s,  and  exhibiting  no 

peon   apw         li  y         kbytsww  ight  into  neglect 

This  b         d         h        wpp        ntinldTli    Wliig  Examiner,'  in 

wblcli  Is  exhibited  all  the  force  of  gaj  malevelence  and  liumorous  satire. 
Of  this  paper,  vbich  juat  appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remarks  with  ex- 
ultation, tliat  '  it  is  now  down  among  the  dead  men.'  He  might  well  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed." 

Di:.  Johnson. 


No.  1.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER    14,  1710. 
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Tnrana,  bat  if 
jpblas  Mlhei 

The  design  of  tliis  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of  others, 
and  to  giye  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have  suffered  under  any 
unjust  sentence  of  tlie  Examiner.  As  that  auttor  has  hltlierto 
proceeded,  his  paper  would  have  heen  more  properly  entitled  the . 
Eseeutioner.'  At  least,  his  examination  is  like  that  which  is 
made  by  the  rack  and  wheel.  I  have  always  admired  a  critic 
that  has  disoovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and  never  knew 

'We  ara  to  impute  to  thia  provooatlon,  the  peculiar  keentieaa  of  our 
author's  reproof,  in  ^hese  papers.  But  one  is  eui'prised  to  obaerve  how 
much  of  that  keenness  is  dii-ected  against  the  style  of  his  antngonist.  1'he 
reason  is,  that  the  good  taste  of  that  time  would  not  endure  a  want  of  <:a' 
rect  and  just  composition,  even  in  a  partj-wiiter. 
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e  who  made  it  bis  business  to  laah  the  faults  uf  other  writers, 
If  the  hangman   is  gon- 

m    al  that  Buffers  by  his 
d      0  mrre  than  to  lead 
m  do  upm  Dr    Garth's 
d       iddle  at  the  end  of 
advocate  for  a  party 
1     '  The  oollective  body 
d     m    -iehes  : '  That  is,  in 
I    f  all  the  riches  of  the 
t  I        ttl  mjUhh      been  contending  for 

*h  Ijs     I    th  y  t±i        m        eaaonahle,  than  that 

th       wh    h         11  th         h       f  th        t       in  their  possession, 
f  h     1  k      h       w     phr        b  tt  ndeed  I  think  it  ia 

t      g        th  t  tl         wh     h  1      ly       grossed   our  riolies, 

h  uld  h       th    m  t    t         p  bl     treasure,  and  the  di- 

rection of  OTir  fleets  and  armies  ?  but  let  us  proceed :  '  Their 
representative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pretended  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  our  sense."  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in?  If  the 
author  means  any  thing,  it  is  this ;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sense,  ho  ia  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail,  and 
Bell  a  penuyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what  follows,  there  is 
such  a  shocking  familiarity,  both  in  his  railleries  and  civilities, 
that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  author.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
and  hasten  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as  follows. 

'  Prior  was  the  author  of  the  numbev  aod  annotations  animadverted 
npon  in  this  Paper.  About  tJiis  time  he  had  de'ierted  the  Whig  party, 
to  join  tha  Tory  admiiiistratioa.  About  the  time  of  his  apoatacy  he  waa 
expelled  fpom  the  Kit-Cat  Club ;  and  he  alludes,  in  the  words  here  quoted, 
to  his  expnlaion.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  fii'et  person  fixed  upon  foi 
the  management  ot  the  Examiner,  which  devolved  ultimately  on  Di. 
Swift.  The  drubbing  he  reoeiTed  here  fi-om  Addison  probably  aiekened 
Piioc,  and  disabled  him  for  his  new  honourable  employment  See  Tat 
lamo,  6  voJfl.     Nolea  on  the  Examiner,  No.  210  •&  No.  328,— H. 
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Sfhinx  wae  a  monster,  that  would  «at 
Whatever  stranger  she  could  get: 
Unless  his  ready  wit  diaolos'd 
Tbe  subtle  riddle  ehe  propos'd. 
(Eilipua  was  reaolv'd  to  go, 
And  t!'j  what  strength  of  parts  could  do: 
Says  Sphinx,  on  this  depends  yoar  fate; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
WbiohhaB  four  feet  at  morning  bright! 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night) 
Tis  man,  eaid  he,  who  weak  by  nature, 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  fellow-oreatui  e, 
Upon  all  four  :  as  years  accrue. 
With  sturdy  steps,  he  walks  on  two ; 
In  age,  at  length,  gi'own  ffeak  and  siot, 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  5io  stick. 
Now  in  your  tuvn,  'tis  just,  methinks, 
Tou  should  resolve  ma.  Madam  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  four  legs  then  two,  then  thi-ee; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

Tte  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old  riddit., 
whicli  we  could  have  told  the  meaniDg  of,  had  not  the  authoc 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  explaining  it ;  hut  as  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  second,  he  loaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.  The  rid 
die  runs  thus :  '  What  creature  is  it  that  walha  upon  four  legs  in 
the  moming,  two  logs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night?'  This 
be  solves,  aa  our  forefathers  have  done  for  these  two  thousand 
years ;  and  not  aecording  to  Kabolais,  who  gives  another  reason 
why  a  man  is  said  to  he  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night. 
Then  follows  the  second  riddle  :  '  What  creature,  (says  he,)  is  it 
that  first  uses  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  lega  :  then 
loses  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs,  and  at  last  runs  away  upon 
four  legs  ? '  Were  I  disposed  to  be  splenetio,  I  sh  »uld  ask  if 
there  was  Miy  thing  in  the  New  Garland  of  Riddles  so  wild,  an 
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childish,  or  so  flat :  but  though  I  dare  not  go  so  far  aa  that,  I 
shall  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  author  has  stolen  hia  hint  out 
of  the  Garland,  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
than  the  Nile,  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old.  It  runs  thus : 
Riddle  my  riddle  my  ree,  what  is  this  ?  Two  legs  sat  upon 
three  legs,  and  hold  one  leg  in  her  hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and 
snatched  away  one  leg ;  np  started  two  legs,  and  flung  three  legs 
at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  baok  again.  This  enigma, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  alt  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  upon  four  logs.  That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with 
my  reader  than  the  aboveraentioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  hey  to  my  riddle  wh  h  up  n  ipplication, 
he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it  one  leg  is  a  log 
of  mutton,  two  logs  is  a  servant  ma  d  three  It-gs  is  t.  joint  stool, 
whioh  in  the  ephins'a  country  was  called  a  trij  ode  is  four  legs 
is  a  dog,  who,  in  all  nations  n  1  iges  has  been  reckoned  a  quad- 
ruped. We  have  now  the  lsjos  titn  cf  oir  first  and  third  rid- 
dles upon  logs  ;  let  ns  here,  it  you  ploase  enleivour  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  our  second,  wh  eh  is  th       n  the  author's  words : 

What  Btrangev  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  fuur  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Theu  loses  one,  then  geta  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  laat  on  four? 

This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by  (Edipua  to 
the  spbins,  after  he  had  given  his  solution  to  that  which  the 
sphins  had  proposed  to  him.  This  Qildipus,  yon  must  understand 
though  the  people  did  not  believe  it,  was  son  to  a  king  of  Thebes 
and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  treasurer  of  that  kingdom 
whioh  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in  this  enigma. 

What  etranger  craature  yet  ia  he. 

That  hoa  four  legs,  then  two,  Uien  three ; 
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By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  Thehes,  being 
'  weak  by  nature,'  as  he  admirably  esprossoa  it,  ooiild  not  walk 
as  soon  as  he  was  horn,  hut,  like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four 
when  he  attempted  it ;  that  Ixe  afterwards  went  upon  two  legs, 
like  other  men;  and  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  got  a 
white  staff  in  Queen  Jocasta's  court,  which  the  author  calls  his 
third  leg.  Sow  it  SO  happened,  that  the  treasurer  fell,  and  hy 
that  means  broke  his  third  leg,  which  is  intimated  hy  the  nest 
words,  '  Then  loses  one ' — Thus  far,  I  think,  we  have  ti-ayelled 
through  the  riddle  with  good  success. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  ig  lie, 

That  haa  four  legs,  then  two,  then  threet 

Then  loses  one^— 

But  now  comes  the  difSoulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town 
and  which,  I  must  confess,  has  kept  mo  awake  for  these  three 
nights ; 


I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon 
crutches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two 
artificial.  But  this  I  have  no  authority  for;  and  therefore,  upon 
mature  consideration,  do  find  that  the  words  (Then  gets  two 
more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up  tlio 
verso,  and  to  signify  nothing  and  that  ru?is,  in  the  next  line, 
should  be  rides,  I  shall,  therefore,  restore  the  true  ancient 
reading  of  this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain 
itself. 


(Edipus  speaks ; 


isjnst;  methinka, 
me.  Madam  Sphinx; 
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Who  has  f< 

Then  losea  one,  Uiec  gaiaa  two  more, 

And  ridea  away  at  last  on  four 

I  must  now  iDfona  the  reader,  ttat  Tliebes  was  on  tlie  continent 
BO  that  it  was  easy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of  his  dominions  on 
horseback,  an  advantage  that  a  British  statesman  would  he  de- 
prived of.  If  he  would  run  away,  he  must  do  it  '  in  an  open 
boat ; '  for  to  say  of  an  Englishman,  in  this  aen.se,  that  he  runs 
away  on  all  four,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  say,  he  clapped  apura 
to  his  horse  at  St.   James's  gate,  and   galloped  away  to   the 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shaJ!  advise  tlie 
author,  for  the  future,  to  speak  his  meaning  more  plainly.  I 
allow  he  has  a  happy  talent  at  doggrel,  when  he  writes  upon  a 
known  subject :  where  he  tells  us  in  plain  intelligible  language, 
how  Syrisca's  ladle  was  lost  in  oae  hole,  and  Hans  Carvel's 
finger  in  another,'  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting ;  but,  when 
he  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consider  that  his  |est  is 
lost  to  every  one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  in  the  secret. 
This  is  making  darker  satires  than  ever  Persius  did.  After  this 
cursory  view  of  the  Eiaminer's  performance,  let  us  consider  his 
remarks  upon  the  doctor's^  That  general  piece  of  raillery  which 
he  passes  upon  the  doctor's  considering  the  treasurer  in  several 
different  views,  is  that  wliieh  might  fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller, 
or  any  other  writer,  who  has  diversity  of  thoughts  and  allu- 
sions :  and  though  it  may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule  to  an  ig- 
norant reader,  is  wholly  groundless  and  unjust.  I  do  likewise 
dissent''  with  the  Examiner,  upon  the  phrases  of  '  passions  being 

•  These  alluaions  to  Prior's  poems  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preflediog  note  on  this  paper,  p.  6, — N. 

>>  Dissent  wilh.  They  who  delight  in  Latinizing  the  English  tongue, 
woald  correct  witiiont  serapie — dissent  from. — But  themattei'  is  not  quite 
BO  olear  ae  they  pretend.     Dis,  in  the  ootnponnd  worda  .  f  onr  liiiigungft 
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poiaed,'  and  of  tlie  '  retrioving  merit  from  depeudance,'  wtioh  are 
very  beautiful  and  poetic.  It  is  the  same  cavilling  spirit,  ttat 
finds  fault  with  that  expression  of  the  '  pomp  of  peace  among  the 
woes  of  war/  as  well  as  of '  offering  unasted.'  As  for  the  Nile, 
how  Icanis  and  Phaeton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. I  must  confess,  they  have  been  formerly  used  to  repre- 
sent the  fate  of  rash  ambitious  men  ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  author  should  deprive  us  of  those  particular  similios  for  the 
future.  The  next  criticism  upon  the  stars,  seems  introduced 
for  no  other  reason,  but  to  mention  Mr,  Biekerstaff,  whom  the 
author  every  where  eadeavours  to  imitate  and  abuse.  But  I 
shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advioe  to  bor  little  one, 
that  was  blowing  itself  up  to  the  size  of  aa  ox  ; 

Non  31  to  mperie,  inqiiil, 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  gallimatia  in  Frenct 
politics,  but  IS  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a  true  English  spirit, 
And  aa  for  the  Exaramei  s  lemarks  on  the  word  bleed,  (though 
a  man  would  laugh  to  see  impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  con- 

ia  not  always  a  preposition,  properly  so  called,  like  the  Latin,  de,  but  an 
ai'tiole,  Bspreasing  very  3tion;iy  negation,  at  eontrarisli/ ;  as.  dhaUom,  dis- 
mm,  dUagr^,  La.,  whii.li  mean  tha  same  thing  as.  I  do  not  alloa,  do  not 
own,  da  not  agree,  Ac.  The  prepositive  artjele,  dk,  thus  undeiBtood,  not 
only  may,  but  frequently  must,  be  followed  by  the  preposition  with :  as.  I 
dvipuieimth^ou,!  diaagreawithwrntldifferviith  yoa,  (wliioh  ia  unquestluu- 
abfr  good  Engliah,)  and,  agraeably  to  this  anal<^y,  we  must  say,  Idlisent 
with  JOB — the  sense  being  respeotively,  I  do  not  iMderatand,  agree,  hold,  or 
think  aith  yon.  ,.  ■  ,. 

But  dissent  with,  it  will  be  said,  must  be  wrong,  beoauae  the  word  dtt- 
tent,  being  oi  I*tin  derivation,  must  follow  the  idiom  of  that  tongue. 
Here,  again,  there  is  some  doubt :  for  the  Latin  writers  do  not  only  say— 
(ffiggenijre  oi  o/ioao — but,  c«m  aitjtio,  as  eum  Oatone  meo  ta^pe  rfissensi 
[Ou.  d.  Of,  m.  in,  ..  S!.  Mi  -P.m<.l 

To  compromise  tha  matter,  however,  1  would  lay  down  this  rule — 
"  that,  where  the  Eompound  verb  is  purely  of  Latin  original,  thare  tliB 
most  laual  idiom  of  the  Latin  tougue  ia  to  be  followed.'  And,  beoa:iee 
that  is  evidently  tlio  case  in  the  verb  dissent,  I  would  choose  raiher  lo 
sny,  disseni  from,  than  ditteat  with  ,-  it  being,  I  belipve.  inora  eustoma?y 
with  the  Latin  writers  to  say  diiseniire  ab, — tlian — tfeaacv/./r  ruui,  tliu.igli 
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tain  itself,)  ODC  oanuot  but  observe  inth.m  the  temper  of  the 
banditti  wliom  lie  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who  always  mur- 
der where  they  rob.  The  last  obBervation  is  upon  the  line, '  In- 
gratitude's a  weed  of  every  dime.'  Here  he  is  very  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  weed,  which 
Dryden  only  terms  the  growth  of  every  clime.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  why  so  much  tenderness  for  ingratitude  ?' 

But  I  shall  say  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  im- 
pudent assertions  must  pass  for  arguments  :  and  I  do  not  CLues- 
tion,  but  the  same  who  has  endeavoured  here  to  prove,  that  he 
who  wrote  the  Dispensary  was  no  poet,  will  very  suddenly  under- 
take to  shew,  that  be  who  gained  the  battle  of  Blenheim   is  no 


■  No.  2.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  21,  1710. 


Dbidbs. 

I  NEVER  yet  knew  an  anjthor  that  had  not  his  admirers..' 
Bunyan  and  Quarlea  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
please  as  many  readers  as  Dryden  and  Tillotson.  The  Examiner 
had  not  written  two  half-aheots  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one 
that  was  astonished  at  the  '  force  he  was  master  of,'  aaA  ap- 
proaches him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  subjects,  as  '  en- 

»  Prior  had  been  undar  great  obligations  to  the  Whi^  party,  partioa 
Ucly  to  Lord  Hidifax.     This  is  one  of  Addison's  obligne  Mroiea— N. 

»  He  was  deprived  of  hie  Oenerakhip  soon  after  tliis ;  to  the  aatonisV 
ment  of  all  Europe. — N, 

=  "He  who  piooaes  many  "  aa  Dr.  Johnson  obeervee  of  Pomfrel,  "muti 
hftve  morit"— K. 
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croaching  on  tho  province  that  belonged  to  him,'  and  treating  of 
things  that  deserved  to  pass  under  hia  pen.'  The  same  humble 
author  tells  us,  that  the  EsamiDer  can  furnish  mankind  with  an 
'  antidote  to  the  poisoa  that  is  soattered  through  the  nation  ' 
This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidote,  jrats  me  in  mind  of 
the  first  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  Ihe 
streets  of  Paris.  A  little  hoy  walked  before  him,  puhliahiug 
with  a  shrill  voice,  Mmi  pbre  guerit  toufes  bortes  de  maiadia,, 
'  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  : '  to  which  the  doctor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  added,  in  a  grave  and  eompoaed  manner, 
L'mfant  dit  vrai.  The  child  says  true.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of  this  letter 
is  of,  I  shall  shew  how  he  speaks  of  the  French  king  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our  greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  States  General,  '  In  the  mean  while  the  French 
king  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  restore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low 
enough  really  to  deaire  to  do  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  had 
leisure  to  take  off  those  whom  he  suspected,  to  confirm  his  ftiends 
to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increase  and  form  his  troops,  and 
above  all,  to  rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which  a 
succession  of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled  asleep.  From 
hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that  if  the  war  continue  much 
longer  on  the  present  foot,  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall 
find  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years ;  by 
wlioso  arms,  in  the  day  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  \Vliat 
expressions  of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submission  !  The  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  best  written  part  of 
this  whole  letter ;  the  apology  for  the  French  king  is,  indeed 
the  same  which  the  Post-boy  has  often  made,  hut  worded  with 
greater  deforeuce  and  respect  to  that  great  prince.     Tbere  are 
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many  strokes  of  the  author's  good-will  to  oui'  confederates,  the 
Dutch  and  the  emperor,  in  several  parts  of  this  notable  epistle ; 
I  shall  only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding  to  the  concern  which  the 
bant,  the  states  general,  and  the  omperor  expressed  for  the 
ministry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  her  majesty,  in  thesa 
words : 

'  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  try  a  new  expedient,  and  tlie 
interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  ministers. 

Hsud  dubitant  equidem  implorare  quod  usqnam  est; 
Fleotera  si  nequeunt  Superos,  AeherODta  moveliimt.' 

Tl  0  members  of  the  Bant  the  D  f  h  anl  the  court  of  Vieima, 
a  e  i^leil  n  as  confederates  to  the  m  n  try.'  This,  in  the 
m  Idest  Eugl  sh  t  w  11  b  ar  runs  thus  They  are  resolved  to 
look  tor  helj  where  e  they  can  fi  d  it  if  they  cannot  Lave  it 
from  heaven  tl  ey  v  U  go  to  hell  for  t  that  is  to  the  mem- 
be  a  of  the  B  k  the  Dut  h  and  the  O  urt  of  Vienna.  The 
P  en  h  k  Q^  the  p  pe  a  d  tl  lev  1  have  been  often  joined  to- 
gether, by  a  well  meaumg  Englishman ;  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  such  company.  We  may  stiU  see  this  gentleman's  principles, 
in  the  aooouufB  which  he  gives  oi  his  own  country :  speaking  of 
'  the  Greneral,''  the  cpondam  Tieasurer,'  and  the  Junto,'  which, 
every  one  knows,  comprehends  the  whigs,  in  their  utmost  extent; 
he  adds,  in  opposition  to  them,  '  Eor  the  tjueen  and  the  whola 
body  of  the  British  nation, — 

JVos  ««mer«s  sumus. 

•  These  liiies  are  cited,  with  a  Uttie  variation,  from  Virgil,  ^n 
■ni.  313, 

DttYDEH,— N, 

t  MarlbolMuglL — N.  ■  Goduipbia. — N. 
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We  are  ojplierB. 

How  properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  tha 
Jiritish  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's  judging :  and  wonder  how  an 
author  can  be  so  disrespectful  to  her  majesty,  as  to  separate  her, 
in  so  sauoy  a  manner,  from  that  part  of  her  people,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner  hidiself,  '  have  engrossed  the  riches  of  the 
nation  :'  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  so  much  impudence,  under 
the  common  denomination  of  We ;  that  is,  '  We  queen  and  toriea 
are  cyphers.  Nos  nuinerits  sumus,  ia  a  scrap  of  Latin,  more 
impudent  than  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Ego  et  Rex  meus.  We  find 
the  same  particle  , '  we,'  used  with  great  emphasis  and  significancy 
in  tlie  eighth  page  of  this  letter;  '  But  nothing  decisive,  nothing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  earnest,  has  been  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, except  that  wise  expedition  to  Toulon,  which  we  suf 
fered  to  be  defeated  before  it  began.'  Whoever  did,  God  forgive 
them :  there  were,  indeed,  several  stories  of  discoveries  made,  by 
letters  and  messengers  that  were  sent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  author's  party  and  principle,  we  now 
shall  consider  his  performance,  under  the  three  heads  of  wit, 
laaguage,  and  argument.  The  first  lash  of  his  satire  falls  upon 
the  censor  of  Great  Britain,  who,  says  he,  resembles  the  famons 
cenior  of  Eome,  in  nothing  bnt  esjiousing  tbo  '  cause  of  the  van- 
([uiahed.'  Our  letter-writer  here  alludes  to  that  known  verse  in 
I.ucan, 

"Viutris  eauea  diis  jjlajiiiit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

'  The  gods  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  vanquished.'  The  misfortune  is,  that 
this  verse  was  not  written  of  Cato  the  censor,  but  of  Cato  of 
Utica.  How  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  a 
party  that  is  not  Yan<ptshed|  resembles  the  younger  Cato,  who 
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was  not  a  Roman  censor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unless  it  he 
in  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  To  s»y,  therefore, 
that  the  censor  of  Gieat  Britain  resembles  that  famous  censor  of 
Rome,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  cause  of  the  yaniiuished ;  is 
just  tlie  same,  as  if  one  should  say,  in  regard  to  the  many  obscure 
truths,  and  secret  histories,  that  are  brought  to  light  in  this  letter, 
that  the  author  of  these  new  revelations,  resembles  the  ancient 
author  of  the  revelations  'in  nothing  but  venturing  his  head.' 
Besides  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  such  a  resemblance, 
would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at  by  every  common  reader,  should 
he  thus  mistake  one  St.  John  for  another,  and  apply  that  to  St. 
John  the  evangelist,  which  relates  to  St.  John  the  baptist,  who 
died  many  years  before  him  ?' 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth 
page,  where,  without  any  preparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  a 
sudden,  into  a  vein  of  poetry ;  and,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a  painter  in  these  strong  lines  : 
'  Paint,  sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  master  of,  the  present 
state  of  the  war  abroad ;  and  espose  to  the  public  view,  those 
principles  upon  which,  of  late,  it  has  been  carried  on,  so  different 
from  those  upon  whioh  it  was  originally  entered  into.  Collect 
sOTne  few  of  the  indignities  which  have  been  this  year  offered  to 
her  majesty,  and  those  unnatural  struggles  whioh  have  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  a  shattered  constitution.'  By  the  way,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  paint  a  battle,  or  if  you  plcaae,  a  war ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  present  state  of  a  war. 
So  a  man  may  be  said  to  describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indig 
nitias  and  unnatural  struggles ;  but  to  collect  the  things  them- 
selves, is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  has  introduced  into  our 
English  prose.     Well,  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  this  picture  , 
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of  a  state  of  tlie  war  !  and  thia  collection  of  indignities  and  stri^ 
glcs  ?  It  seems,  the  chief  design  of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man 
blush,  as  we  maj  see  in  those  inimitable  lines  whieh  imnied lately 

follow :  '  And  when  this  is  done,  D n  shall  blush  in  his  griive 

among  the  dead,  Walpole  among  the  living,  and  even  Volpona 
shall  feel  some  remorse.'  Was  there  ever  any  thing,  I  will  not 
say  so  stiff  and  so  unnatural,  but  so  brutal  and  so  siUj !  this  is 
downright  hacking  and  hewing  in  satire.  But  we  see  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind  of  writing  ia  the  twelfth  page  ;  where,  without 
any  respect  to  a  duehess  of  Great  Britain,  °  a  princess  of  the 
empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  her  royal  mistress,  ho 

U       g      tidy         m    1    t      m      tl    w      t    fl  f 

t  f  dvi  g  pi  gi  d   pil  t 

lin     wh   h  V   gl  w    t         m  Oy     i       Al    t        0      w     11 
thnith       fulmthdwt      mth  1       mp 

tl        J  thfmthgtldy      frmhhbd 

d  th       th    w    Id    h  11  b  c(x    mt  d  w  th  b       h    k 

wh  h  IS      w       th    p  tl  d      \  t  w     1    1 

th  t  fe    1 1  d  This       th  f  11     f      t 

d  y  w  th       ery  th  t        pi       d  w  th    th 

DkfMll         gh  t  ththg  tfhwy 

t      b  f  th     1  g    i,  m       wh       t        m      IH 

hbtolht         thk  ly  thm 

ymy  thti  T  h        b        tk  dlt 

ties  have  been  won;  the  mob  has  huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the 
stentor  of  the  chapel  has  strained  his  throat  in  the  gallery,  ai  d 
the  stentor  of  Sarum,"  has  deafened  his  audience  from  the  pulpit  ' 
Thus  you  see  how  like  a  true  son  of  the  high  clrnroh,  he  fill'' 
upon  a  learned  and  reverend  "prelate,  and  for  no  othei  ciime,  but 
for  preaching  with  an  audible  voice.     If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice 

— N. 

e  Bishop  of  Sai'um. — N. 
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like  ft  trumpet  to  preach  sedition,'  he  is  received  by  some  men  aa 
a  ooufessor ;  but  if  he  eriea  aloud,  and  spares  not  to  animate 
people  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greatest  public  bless- 
ings that  ever  were  bestowed  on  a  sinful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as 
a  St^ntor. 

I  promised  in  the  nest  place  to  consider  the  language  of  this 
eseellont  author,  who,  I  find,  taies  himself  for  an  orator.  In 
the  first  page  he  censures  several  for  the  poison  which  they  '  pro- 
fusely scatter '  through  the  nation :  that  is,  in  plain  English,  '  for 
squandering  away  their  poison.'  In  the  second,  he  talts  of '  car- 
rying probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable;'  and,  in  the 
third,  'of  kjing  an  odium  at  a  man's  door.'  In  the  fourth  he 
rises  in  hio  espie'isions ,  where  ho  speaks  of  those  who  would 
persuade  the  people,  that  the  '  General,  the  quondam  Treasurer, 
and  the  Junto,  are  the  only  objects  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies, 
and  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.'  I  would  advise  this  author  to 
try  the  beauty  of  this  expression.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister 
should  address  her  majesty  in  the  following  manner,  (for  certainly 
it  is  her  majesty  only  to  whom  the  sense  of  the  compliment  ought 
to  be  paid)  '  Madam,  you  are  the  object  of  the  confidence  of  the 
allies ; '  or, '  Madam,  your  majesty  is  the  only  object  of  the  fears 
of  the  enemies.'  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had  learned  Eng-. 
list  ?  I  would  have  the  author  try,  by  the  same  rule,  some  of 
his  other  phrases,  as  page  seven,  where  he  tells  us,  '  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  still  precarious.'  What 
would  a  tradesman  think,  if  one  sJiould  tell  him  in  a  passion,  that 
his  '  scales  were  precarious  ; '  and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  '  not 
fised  ? '  In  the  thirteenth  page  he  speaks  of  '  certain  profligate 
wretches,  who,  having  usirped  the  royal  seat,  resolved  to  venture 
overturning  the  chariot  of  government,  rather  than  to  lose  their 
place  in  it.'     A  plain-spoken  man  would  have  left  the  chariot  out 

■  Dr.  Sneheverell. — N. 
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of  this  sentence,  and  so  have  made  it  good  Euglisli.  Aa  it  is 
there,  it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  speech,  but  of  metaphor; 
it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  cliariot  which 
he  drives.  I  would  therefore  advise  tbis  gentleman,  in  the  nest 
edition  of  hia  letter,  to  change  the  cbariot  of  government  into  the 
chaise  of  government,  which  will  aound  as  well,  and  aerve  his  turn 
much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  erraia  of  this  very  small 
work,  but  wUl  conclude  this  head  with  taking  notice  of  a  certain 
figure  which  waa  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this  let- 
ter-writer very  much  excels.  Tbis  is  called  by  some  an  anti 
cUmax,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page ;  where 
be  tells  UB,  that  Britain  may  expect  to  have  this  only  glory  left 
her, '  that  she  baa  proved  a  farm  to  the  Bank,  a  province  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  jest  to  the  whole  world.'  I  never  met  with  so  sudden 
a  downfal  in  so  promising  a  sentence,  a  jest  to  the  whole  world 
gives  such  an  unexpected  tnrn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was 
heartily  troubled  and  surprised  to  meet  with  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, in  all  my  reading,  to  have  observed  more  than  two  couplets 
of  verses  that  have  been  written  m  thia  figure ;  the  first  are  tiius 
quoted  by  Mr.  Drydon : 

Not  only  London  aohoes  witli  thy  fame, 
But  also  iBliiigtou  liae  lieavd  the  smiie. 


But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  letter  before  ua  for  ex- 
amples of  tbis  nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh. 
'  Mankind  remains  convinced,  that  a  queen  possessed  of  all  the 
virtues  requisite  to  bless  a  nation,  or  make  a  private  family  hap- 
py, sits  on  the  throna'  Is  this  panegyric  or  burlesque  ?  To 
see  so  glorious  a  queen  celebrated  in  such  a  manner,  gives  every 
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good  subject  a  secret  indignation;  and  looks  liker  Scarron's 
character  of  the  great  Queen  Semiramis,  who,  says  that  autlior, 
"  waa  the  founder  of  Bahjlon,  conijueror  of  the  East,  and  in 
excellent  housewife, " 

Tte  third  anhjeot  being  the  argumentative  part  nf  tLia  lef 
tcr,  I  shall  leave  till  another  occasion. 


No.  3.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1710. 


I  WAS  once  talking  witli  an  old  humdnim  fellow,  and,  before 
I  had  board  bis  story  out,  was  called  away  by  business.  About 
three  years  after  I  met  him  again ;  when  he  immediately  leaa 
sumed  the  thread  of  his  story,  and  began  his  salutation  with, 
'but,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you.'  The  same  method  has  been 
made  U30  of  by  very  polite  writers ;  as,  in  particular,  tbe  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  novela  in  his  works,  and, 
after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his 
story.  Hudibraa  has  broke  off  tbe  Adventure  of  tbe  Bear  and 
I'iddle.  The  Tatler  has  frequently  interrupted  the  course  of 
a  Lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's  respite; 
as  tbe  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing  tbe  esami- 
iiation  of  tbe  argumentative  part  of  tbe  Letter  to  the  Examiner 
to  a  further  day,  though  I  must  confess,  ibis  waa  occasioned  by 
a  letter  wliieb  I  received  last  post.     tJpon  opening  it,  I  found  it 
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to  contain  a  very  owrioias  piece  of  antiquity  ■  wliich    withoul 
p    f  ppl     t        w        tr  d      d       t  11  w 

\1    b    d       was     m        t  w  t      d  pi  l     d    p       tli 

hlfS        t  d  fth>t       t         fh        g         t 

thtda      111      it       mwh      1  gw       tthgLt 

1  t  h    h     WIS  1  k  w  y  f  m        t      h      mi!  t    y      pi    t 

1        g  1  g      t       q      t  h    L      diem  wh   li  J 

f    m    ly  b         tb  fit         f  b  t  jm         g        t  fb 

t  K    g    f  P  b  t  w         t  th  t  t  m  11  w  tb  tL 

1  Hbdb  fmi  tddt 

I  d  by  tl     m  1        f  li  m       th  t  th    j  d  b  la 
Ltf        ligt                wbbbbll        fb  ifitj 

pbllyildh  dbgdtbmti 

II  di        1   t 

PI  taa  b  t  U  th    1  f      f  Al    b    d      th  t  T 

b  m  tddwtLhmf  tap 

wb   bw     t    b  f       d  bj      t        t  wl     b  tm  b    f  tb 

p  1 1  mm     d  d  b        If  to  tb     Atb  1  y 

a.     Tb     p      b  wb   b  \1    b    1     m  I  b  t  b 

b       1  t  ly  d  1    m    g  tb    m  pts    f  K  C  11  g 

C  mb   dg  d  comm  tdtombymyl        edf       d 


ill  the  election  for  Weatmioat^r,  I'JIO,  when  he  stood  C[ 
oi'  parliament  for  that  eity,  by  his  proxy,  Major-ganeral  Davenport ;  and 
fljaa  opjMMad  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cross  the  Brewer.  By  AloibiadeB  is  meant 
.Geuetal  Stauhojie,  by  Tanreas  Mr.  Cross,  by  the  laEedtemoniana  the 
Spaniards. 

Duriag  the  violenue  of  this  eleotJon,  Swift  tells  Mrs.  Johnson,  "In  the 
way  to  Knellecs  we  met  the  electors  for  parliameiit-nien  ;  and  the  mhlile 
csme  abont  our  couch,  oi'jing,  '  A  Colt,  a  Stanhope,'  Ac  We  were  affnid 
of  a  dead  eat,  or  our  glaaaea  broken ;  and  so  were  always  of  their  side." 
JonrnaltoStellft.Oot.5, 1710.— "In  the  election  the  Tories  carry  it  among 
the  new  membere  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  haa  panaea  easy  and 
undisputed  ;  and  I  believe  if  he  hnd  a  mind  to  be  chosen  l^ing.  he  would 
hardly  be  refused."  Ibid.  Oct.  12,  1710. — It  appears  by  Swift'a  Journnl, 
that  Steele,  Addison,  and  hitiaelf,  were  at  this  period  in  the  ilrieteat 
habita  of  intiiaooy. — N. 
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JJr.  Bentley ;  wlio  tolls  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note  it  appears, 
t]iat  this  Taureaa,  or,  as  the  doctor  rather  chuses  to  call  him, 
Torjaa,  was  an  Athenian  brewer.  This  speech  I  have  translated 
literally,  changing  very  little  in  it,  except  where  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an  English  reader.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Is  t  tb  n  p  i  1  0  ye  Athenians,  that  I,  who  hitherto 
ha  e  had  n  ne  but  g  n  1  to  oppose  mo,  must  now  have  an  ar- 
t  an  f  my  antag  n  t  ?  That  I,  who  have  overthrown  the 
pnsfL  d«n  mt  now  see  myself  in  danger  of  being 
d  f  at  d  by  b  w  ?  What  will  the  world  say  of  the  goddess 
that  p  do  y  u  h  uld  they  suppose  you  follow  her  dic- 
tates w  Id  th  y  th  k  he  acted  like  herself,  like  the  great 
Minerva  f  would  they  now  say,  she  inspires  her  sons  with  wis- 
dom ?  or  would  they  not  rather  say,  she  has  a  second  time  cho- 
sen owls  for  her  favourites  f  But,  0  ye  men  of  Athens,  what 
has  this  man  done  to  deserve  your  voices  ?  You  say  he  is  hon- 
est; I  believe  it,  and  therefore  he  shall  brew  for  me.  You  say 
he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling;  anc^.  is  he  not  grown  rich  by  it? 
let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes  :  you  are  now  to 
cast  your  oyea  on  those  who  oan  detect  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  can  disappoint  your  secret  foes  in  council,  and 
your  open  ones  in  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that 
he  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  spilling  my 
blood ;  that  he  has  been  gathering  hops  for  you,  while  I  have 
been  reaping  laurels.  Have  I  not  borne  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  while  he  has  been  sweating  at  the  furnace  ?  behold  these 
scars,  behold  this  wound  which  still  bleeds  in  your  service;  wJiat 
can  Taureas  show  you  of  this  nature  ?  What  are  his  marks  of 
honour?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  acci 
dental  scaldings  of  his  wort,  or  bruises  from  the  tub  or  barrel 
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tet  it  aot  0  Athenian*,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  your  generala 
have  eonc[aereil  themselves  into  your  disploaaure,  and  lost  your 
favour  by  ga.inii]g  you  victories  Shall  those  achievements  that 
have  redeemed  the  prescat  age  from  slavery,  be  undervalued 
by  those  who  feel  the  benefits  ot  thciii  ?  Shill  those  names  tliat 
have  mide  your  city  the  glory  of  the  whole  eirth,  be  mentioned 
in  it  with  obloquy  and  detraction  ?  Will  not  your  posterity 
blush  at  their  forefathers,  when  they  shall  read  in  the  aoiials  of 
their  eountry,  that  Alcibiades,  in  the  90tli  Olympiad,  after  hav- 
ing couquered  the  LaeedEomonians,  and  recovered  Byzantium, 
contended  for  a  prize  against  Taureaa  the  brewer  ?  The  compe- 
tition is  dishonourable,  the  defeat  would  be  shameful.  I  shall 
not,  however,  slacken  my  endeavours  for  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try. If  she  is  ungrateful,  she  is  still  Athens.  Oo  the  contrary, 
as  siie  will  stand  more  in  need  of  defence,  when  she  has  so  de- 
generate a  people ;  I  will  pursue  my  victories,  till  such  time  as 
it  shall  be  out  of  your  power  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  tliat  you 
may  be  in  safety  even  under  your  present  leaders.  But  oh ! 
thou  genius  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  Where  is  now 
the  race  of  those  glorious  spirits  that  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylse,  and  fought  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon  ?  Are 
you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have  you  forgotten  the  oath  which 
you  took  at  Agraulos,  '  That  you  would  look  upon  the  bounds 
of  Attica  to  be  those  soils  only  which  are  incapable  of  bearing 
wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  olives?'  Consider  your  enemies 
the  Lacedaimonians ;  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a 
coffee-man  to  Agesilaus  ?  No,  though  their  generals  have  been 
unfortunate,  though  they  have  lost  several  battles,  though  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens,  which  1 
have  conducted ;  they  are  comforted  and  eondoled,  nay,  celebrat- 
ed and  extolled  by  their  fellow- citizens.  Their  generals  have 
been  received  witli  honour  after  their  defeat,  yours  with  ignomi 
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ny  after  oonijuest.  Are  there  not  men  of  Taareas's  temper  and 
character,  w\io  tremble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia  ?  who  have  heen  against  entering  into  a  war  with 
him,  or  for  making  a  peace  upon  base  conditions  ?  tliat  have 
grudged  those  contributions  which  have  set  pur  country  at  the 
head  of  all  the  governments  of  Greece  ?  that  would  dishonour 
those  who  have  raised  her  to  such  a  pitob  of  glory  ?  that  would 
betray  those  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  have  pur- 
chased or  recovered  with  their  blood  ?  and  would  prosecute  your 
fellow-oitiaens  with  a.t  much  rigour  and  fury,  as  of  late  years  we 
have  attacked  the  common  enemy !  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more, 
O  ye  men  of  Athens ,  you  know  my  actions,  lot  my  antagonist 
relate  what  ho  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  pioduce  his  vats  and 
tubs,  in  opposition  to  tbo  heaps  of  arms  and  standards  which 
were  employed  against  you,  and  which  I  have  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  ia  done,  let  him  bo 
brought  into  the  fluid  uf  election  upon  his  dray-cart ;  and  if  I  can 
finish  my  conquest  sooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a 
triumphant  chariot.  But,  0  ye  gods  !  let  not  the  king  of  Per 
Bia  laugh  at  the  fall  of  Aloibiades !  Let  him  not  say,  '  The 
Athenians  have  avonged  mo  upon  their  own  generah  ; '  or  let  me 
be  rather  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Laoed£e:nonian,  thap 
disgraced  by  the  voices  of  my  felluw  citizens," 
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Salia  cloqosnUffl  wplentltB  pflmm. 
Of  elafueui^j  anffideut,  of  wisdom  saint;. 

HumBaAS  lias  defined  nonsense  {as  Cowley  does  wit,)  lij  nega- 
tives. Nonsense,  (says  ho)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  two  great  properties  of  nonsense,  wliieh  are  always  essen- 
tial  to  it,  give  it  suoh  a  peculiar  advantage  over  ail  other  wri- 
tings, that  it  is  incapahlo  of  being  either  answered  or  contradict- 
ed. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  secured 
by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conijuests  or  attacks.  There 
is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  aa  enemy 
ill  his  approaches.  The  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
solours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove  in  nonsense :  you  may  as  well  assault  an 
army  that  is  buried  in  intrenehments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing, 
you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ,  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute 
Jt  In  a  woid,  theie  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities, 
gieater  intricacies  and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-writ- 
t<,n  piece  of  nonsense,  than  m  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  of  srhool  divinity 

After  this  short  panegyric  upon  nonsense,  which  may  appear 
as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader,  as  Erasmus's  Encomium 
of  Folly,  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not  done  it 
to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  ajiy  praise  in  an 
oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner :  I  have  no  pri- 
vate considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy,  since  my  first 
entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  because  it 
may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute,  to  state  the  wliole  na- 
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ture  of  nonsense  j  and  because  'tia  a  subject  entirely  new,  I  must 
take  notice  tLat  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz,  higt  nonsense  and 
low  nonsense. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temper,  that 
in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  through  darkness 
and  confusion.     A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  soft- 
ly amongst  self  contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities. 
Videri  vult  panper,  et  eat  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  noi  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  yonr  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a 
noise,  it  stalls  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysylla- 
blea.  It  is  loud,  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
Sir  Hercules  Nonsense  in  the  play  called  the  Nest  of  Fools.  In 
a  word,  jour  high  nonsense  has  a  majestic  appearance,  and  wears 
a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  ^sop's  ass  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin," 

When  Ar  stotle  lay  upon  h  B  death  bed  and  was  asked  wl  o 
he  wo  lid  appo  nt  for  his  succe  sor  n  h  3  school  two  of  h  s  s  ho 
lars  be  ng  cin  1  dates  tor  t  I  e  called  for  two  1  fferent  sorts  of 
w  ne  and  by  he  character  wh  ch  he  gave  of  them  denoted  the 
d  fferent  qnal  t  es  and  perfect  ons  that  shewed  them  elves  n  tl  e 
btyle  ind  wr  t  n^S  of  eich  of  the  eompet  tors  As  rat  onal 
wr  t  ngs  have  1  een  rei  reseu  e  1  bv  w  ne  I  shali  represent  tl  ose 
kinds  of  wr  t  ngs  we  are  now  ape  k  ng    f  by    n  a  1  beer 

Low  nonsen'se  s  1  ke  that  n  the  barrel  wh  oh  al  o  etl  er 
flat  tasteless  anJ  lufp  I.  H  gh  onsense  s  1  Xe  th  t  u  t  e 
bottle  wh  ch  has  n  real  ty  no  m  re  stren^t  anl  b[  t  ban  the 
other  but  frets  and  fl  es  an!  b  uncea  ani  by  the  h  Ip  of  a  1  t 
tie  wml  th  t  h  s  got    nto    t     m       es     he  p     a  f  a  m  ch 

nolle   1  1    r 
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Wg  meiit  with  a  low  grovoUiiig  nonsense  in  every  Grub-street 
production,  but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present  writers 
who  have  lilt  the  sublime  in  nonsense,  besides  Dr.  Sa^heverell  in 
diTimty,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  polities ;  letween  whose 
char^ters  in  their  respective  professions,  there  eeems  to  be  a 
very  nice  resemblance. 

There  is  still  another  qualification  in  nonsense  which  I  must 
liot  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing  and  per- 
fection, and  eminently  discovers  itself  in  the  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer. This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning,  seems  to 
have  it;  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  ranging  of  his 
words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something.  Any 
one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  nndcr 
the  same  delusion ;  but  after  having  read  it,  let  him  consider 
what  he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  wiU  immediately  discover  the 
deceit.  I  did  not,  indeed,  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  such  a 
jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  notions,  such  a  confu- 
sion of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  sense, 
which,  in  some  places,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found 
upon  my  nearer  perusal  of  it :  nevertheless,  as  nobody  writes  a 
book  without  meaning  something,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his  meaning; 
I  th    k  I  h        with     g      t  d    1   f  at  a  d  d  fli    Ity  f  md 

t  wh  t  th     g    t!  m      w    Id     y  1    d  h    th       ft    f    tt      n 

Thjtmfhplt       whndmbld       !1        If    11 

th  h  d     d  1      1  nt  a    t       th  t        w  t 

tl  tl  y  p         w  11  b    as  f  II  w        Th  J     t    f  th     1  t 

ty  JlfiitfU  pttf  ff 

d  dly  t    d  m    t  t    tl     fi    t  h     t  11  th  t    th 

t  hhggdBt  hp         tww       bth 
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Spanish  monarcliy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  iu  regain  ,i  bar- 
rier for  Holland.  The  last  of  these  two  motives,'  he  says,  'waf 
effectually  answered  by  the  reduetion  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
year  1706,  or  might  have  been  so  liy  the  concessions  which  it  ia 
notorious  that  the  enemy  offered.'  So  tbat  the  ministry  are  hero 
blamed  for  not  contenting  themselves  with  the  barrier  they  had 
gained  in  the  year  1706,  nor  with  the  concessions  which  the 
enemy  then  offered.  The  other  motive  of  our  entering  into  tbe 
war,  viz.  '  The  restoring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,'  he  tells  ns,  '  remained  still  in  its  full  force ;  and  we  are 
told,'  sajs  he,  '  that  though  the  barrier  of  Holland  was  seouretl, 
the  trade  of  Britain,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would 
be  still  precarious  :  Spain,  therefore,  must  be  eonc[uered.'  He 
then  loses  himself  in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpose :  but  what  he 
endeavours  in  the  secLuel  of  his  discourse,  is  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  recover  the  Spanish  mon- 
arohy;  'that  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  has  been  wantonly  laid 
where  Franoe  is  best  able  to  keep  us  at  bay;'  that  the  French 
King  has  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  give  up  Spain,  and 
that  the  Dake  of  Anjou  has  made  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conquer  it :  nay,  '  that  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall  find 
the  "Ouke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years,  by  whoso 
arms,  in  the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  He  then  inti- 
mates to  us,  that  tbe  Dntoh  and  tbe  emperor  will  be  so  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  conijuered,  that  they  may 
probably  leave  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  strange  huddle  of  polities  has  been  so  fully  answered  by 
General  Stanhope,  that,  if  the  author  had  delayed  the  publishing 
of  his  letter  but  a  fortnight,  the  world  would  have  beea  deprived 
of  that  elaborate  production.      Notwithstanding   all   that    tli* 
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Frencli  king,  or  the  Duke  of  Anjou  taye  been  aljlc  to  do,  not- 
withstaiidmg  the  feeble  effirta  we  Lave  madi-  m  Spain,  notwith- 
standing the  littSe  care  thp  enjeiDr  takes  to  support  king 
Charles  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  m  ghf  have  been  coatented 
'with  a  largpr  and  tetter  country  than  their  own,  already  eon- 
querel  for  them  that  viUonous  geneial  at  the  head  of  English 
ind  Dutch  forces  in  conjunotion  with  those  of  the  emperor,  has 
wrested  Spain  out  of  the  hiada  of  the  hcuse  of  Bourbon;  and 
adled  the  ccnjuest  of  Nayarie  Arra^on  and  Castile,  to  those 
of  Catalonia  Bavarn  Flanderb  Mantua  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Majorca  Mm  rea  and  Sai  linii  Such  -i  wonderful  series  of 
Tiotorieg  an!  tbo'ie  astonishing  returns  cf  ingratitude  which  they 
h^Te  met  with  apjear  both  of  them  lather  bke  dreams  than  re- 
alit  es  they  p  izzle  ^nd  confound  the  piesent  age,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  behevel  ly  posterity  Will  the  trifling 
author  of  this  Itttcr  say  that  the  mmistrj  did  not  apply  theiii- 
bcItcs  to  the  reduction  of  Spain,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was 
twice  conquered  in  their  administration  ?  The  letter-writer  says, 
'  that  the  Duloh  Lad  gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  of 
Bamilliea  in  the  ypar  1706.'  But  I  would  fain  ask  him,  whether 
he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  oould  bo 
thought  a  strong  barrier,  or  that  those  important  conquests  did 
not  want  several  towns  and  forts  to  cover  them?  But  it  seems 
our  great  general  on  that  side  has  done  more  for  us  than  wo  es- 
peoted  of  him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable.  '  But,' 
says  the  letter-writer,.' the  stress  of  the  war  was  laid  in  the 
wrong  place : '  but  if  the  laying  the  stress  of  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries  drew  thither  the  whole  strength  of  Franco ;  if  it  weak- 
ened Spain,  and  left  it  exposed  to  an  equal  force ;  if  France, 
without  being  pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  the  Duko 
of  Anjou  with  a  numerous  army :  and  if,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
situation,  it  could  have  sent  and  maintained  in  Spain  ten  regl- 
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ments  with  as  little  trouble  and  espence  as  Erigland  "ould  two 
g        t  p    tial  J    Ig   w     let  th    k  tl    t  th     t  t 
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langob^e.  against  that  aocieat  nation :  Sawnej  turnc  I  about  in  a 
great  paaaion,  and  found,  to  bis  surprise,  that  the  person  who 
abused  him,  was  a  saucy  parrot,  that  hung  up  not  far  from  him 
in  a  cage ;  upon  which  he  clapped  bis  hand  to  his  sword,  and  told 
him, '  were  he  a  man  as  be  was  a  green  goose,  he  would  have  run 
bim  through  the  wemb.' 

The  nest  head  our  politician  goes  upon,  relates  to  our  dc- 
mestio  affairs;  where  I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
would  be  at  r  all  that  I  can  gather  from  bun  is,  that '  the  queen 
bad  grieved  her  subjects '  in  making  choice  of  such  men  for  her 
ministers,  as  raised  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  thaa 
ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  these  our  days. 


No,  5.     TIIUKSDAY,  OCTOEER  12.  1710." 


"ma  now  no  longer  tteaaon  to  dbaj." 

We  live  in  a  nation  where,  at  present,  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  with"  politics.  The  whole  island  is  peo- 
pled with  statesmen,  and  not  unlike  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  vice- 
roys, every  man  haa  contrived  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-Bubjects,  which  they  may  follow  and  be 

•  At  the  end  ot  this  number,  the  Whig  Examiner  wfla  laid  down  t» 
make  room  for  the  Medley,  which  Mr.  M.ijuwaring  began  on  ti.e  5th  of 
October  niO,  and  continued  for  forty-five  numbers,  till  AuguH  6,  1711. 
«  few  waetB  after,  when  Swift  had  discontinued  the  Exainmei'.  A  par- 
tieuhu>  account  ot  iha  ModlejB  wiitten  by  Mr.  Majnwanng,  and  of  the 
SBsietanoe  he  reoeivBd  fiom  other  writers,  may  be  ««i  in  Oldmixoui 
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WHlO-EXAMINEi.  615 

After  tliis  short  preface,  hy  which,  aa  a  E  Englishman,  I  lay 
ill  my  claim  to  he  a  politician  ;  I  shall  enter  on  my' discourse. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  aa  all  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  moaths  last  past,  ia  this,  'Whether  they  would  rather  be 
governed  by  a,  prince  that  is  ohliged  by  laws  to  be  good  and  gra- 
eious,  just  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  defender  of  his 
people  i  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  drive  away  or  plunder, 
imprison  or  till,  without  opposition  or  resistance.  This  is  the 
trje  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  For  I  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  have  stated  the  case  in  the  softest  and  most  palatable 
terms  that  it  will  bear  i  and  we  very  well  know,  that  there  is  a 
great  art  in  moulding  a  question;  and  that  many  a  motion  will 
pass  with  a  nemine  contradicente  in  some  words,  that  would  have 
been  as  unanimously  rejected  in  others.  Passive  obedience,  and 
uon-re distance,  are  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  meek-spirited  sound : 
they  have  respect  but  to  one  side  of  the  relation  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no 
.other  ideas  but  those  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  resignation.  To 
shew  this  doctrine  in  those  black  and  odious  colours  that  are 
natural  to  it,  we  should  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  prince,  as 
well  aa  to  the  people :  the  question  will  then  take  another  turn, 
and  it  wUi  not  be  debated,  whether  resistance  may  be  lawful,  or 
whether  we  may  take  iip  arms  against  our  prince  ;  but  whether 
the  English  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  mon- 
archy?    Whether  our  prince  be  obliged,  by  our  constitution, 

Memoira  ot  tiim,  pnbliahed  in  1715,  p,  169—202.  Among  others,  ona 
number  was  by  Steele,  and  another  by  Anthony  Henley.  On  the  3d  oi 
March,  1711-12,  anew  Medley  wits  begun;  which,  on  the  I6tli  of  Moy 
following,  branched  out  into  two  distinct  papers,  both  published  on  the 
same  days.  Mondays  and  Fridave,  one  by  A.  Baldwin,  the  other  hy  J. 
Bfiliei';  n'nd  these  continued  till  the  atfimjv  duty  of  a  halfpenny  put  .m 
end  to  both,  No.  XLV,,  Aug.  4, 1712,  being  tlie  last  that  was  uubliahel— X. 
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to  aet  according  to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  dcspoti 
cal. 

It  is  iDipossiblo  to  state  the  meafiurcs  of  Ohcdience,  without 
settling  the  extent  of  Power;  or  to  descrihe  the  Suhjeet,  without 
defining  the  King.  An  arhitrary  prince  ia,  in  justice  and  ei|uity, 
the  master  of  a  non-resisting  people  ;  for  where  the  power  is  nn- 
circumscribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Passive- 
obedience  and  no Q- resistance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians, 
who  have  no  laws  above  the  will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul. 
The  samo  power  which  thosQ  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective 
guTornments,  belongs  to  the  legislative  body  in  our  constitution  ; 
and  that  for  the  same  reason ;  because  no  body  of  men  is  subject 
to  laws,  or,  can  be  controlled  by  them,  who  have  the  authority  of 
making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  shall  think  fit. 
Were  onr  legislature  vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he  might, 
doubtJess,  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure  ;  he 
might  shape  our  government  to  his  iancy.  In  a  word,  he  miglit 
oppress,  persecute,  or  destroy,  and  no  man  say  to  him,  what  dost 
thou? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consider  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  discover  the  proper  measures  of  our  duty  and 
obedience ;  which  can  never  rise  too  high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst 
he  maintains  us  in  those  rights  and  liberties  we  were  born  to.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  righta  which  we  ought  not  to  vindicate  and 
issert  ■  that  The  ty  and  p  operty  are  the  birthright  of  the  Bug- 
1  h  nat  o  but  th  t  t  a  pr  nee  invades  them,  by  violent  and  il- 
1  al  met!  od  we  must  uj  on  no  pretence  resist,  but  remain  alto- 
geth  r  ji  s  ve  nay  th  t  n  such  a  case,  we  must  all  lose  our 
1  ves  unjustly  rather  than  defend  them  ;  this,  I  say,  is  to  con- 
founl  ^ove  nme  a  d  t  jo  n  thiviga  together,  that  are  wholly 
rej   o       t   n  th  t  ice  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  passive 
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subjection,  saoh  an  unconditional  otedience,  caa  be  only  due  to 
an  arbitrary  prince,  or  to  a  legislative  body. 

Were  theae  amootii  ensnaring  terms  rightly- explained  to  the 
people,  and  the  controversy  of  non-resistance  set  in  tbia  just 
ligbt,  we  sbould  have  wanted  many  thousands  of  bands  to  some 
late  addresses.  I  would  fain  know  wbat  freeholder  in  England 
would  have  subscribed  tbe  foUowiiig  address,  had  it  been  offered 
to  him ;  or,  whether  her  majesty,  who  values  tbe  rights  of  her 
subjeota  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been 
very  much  offended  at  it  ?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if 
this  has  not  been  tbo  sense  of  many  addresses,  when  taken  out 
of  several  artificial  qualifying  expressions,  and  exposed  in  their 
true  and  genuine  light. 


"Madam-.— It 

tb       p    kbl  gr   f    fh         that  we  bear 

a  set  of  men  daily  p 

ath    g     p    m    g         th      I     nieioua  and 

damnable  doctrine    f 

If  J             t             d  b  Illy    farming,  as 

well  in  their  public  w 

t    g              th       p       t     d       urses,  that 

it  is  lawfnl  to  resist 

ty      t       d  tak      p      m          defence  of 

their  lives  and  libe  t 

W    h       th      tm       h          and  detes- 

tation  of  these  diab  1 

1  p        pi        h  t  m  y      1       your  people 

to  rise  up  in  vindic  t 

f  th  IP     gl  t       d  f     dm,  whenever 

a  wicked  prince  shall 

m  k            f  h        y  I        h     ty  to  subvert 

them.     "We  are  ast 

h  d    t  th    b  Id      d       p           ttempta  of 

those  men,  who,  und 

th               f  th    b    t    f             gns,  would 

t    as       y              th  m      d     the  worst. 

We  are  resolved  to  b 

notions,  as  being  alt  s 

tl          ill         J       t     1       d  eoufonna- 

ble  to  the  practice    f    ur     b  11        f     f  th  wh     in  all  ages, 

at  an  infinite  espen       f  bl    d      d  t  t   1  their  rights 

and  properties,  and           It  d  th     g    d    f  tb  p    t  rity  by  re 

sistanee,  arms,  and  p  t  b  d  b  ttl      to  tb    gr  1 1      lie  and  dis 
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quiet  of  their  lawful  prince.  We  So,  therefore,  in  the  moat  luini- 
hl«  and  dutiful  manner,  solemnly  protest  and  declare,  that  we  will 
never  resist  a  soyeroign  tKat  shall  think  fit  to  destroy  our  Magna 
Charta,  or  invade  those  rights  and  liberties  which  those  traitors 
prooured  for  us  ;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fortunes  agaicat 
such  of  our  fellow- subjects  who  think  they  may  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  them. " 

It  happens  very  unluckily,  that  there  is'  something  so  supple 
and  insinuating  in  this  absurd,  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear :  for  whiuh  reason,  the  pub- 
lishers of  it  have  always  been  the  favourites  of  weak  kinga.  Evea 
those  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  says  the 
famous  satirist,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleased. 
Hon    t  m       wh     t  11  th  m    wh  t  th  y      p    t  f    m 

tliem        d  wh  t     1    d  th  y    h  11  b      Iw  y  ly  to  p  y 

them  t    I  II    i  f    t  with        h  fa  1     hi    t  fl  t 

tere  1  th      f        alw  y         d  f  b     g    h    1 

the     y  if  N         d    d  w  nil  th  t  b      nr  U     ifth 

professors  of  non -resistance  and  passive -obedience  wonid  stand  to 
their  principle  :  but  instead  of  that,  we  see  they  never  fail  to  ex- 
ert themselves  against  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  cast  off  the  op- 
p  wh         h  y  f    1    h    w    ght    f    t      D  1   th  y       t        th 

It  1  J    m      m       ly  w  th  th         wh       Iw  y     d 
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■WtfUia  not  be  safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doetriues  of  paasive- 
obedience  and  non-rosi stance,  for  that '  nature  might  rebel  against 
principles  ? '  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  -will  ooly 
practise  non-resistance  to  a  prince  that  pleases  them,  and  passive- 
obedience  when  they  suffer  nothing  ?  I  remember,  one  of  the 
rabble  in  (Edipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and 
asked  by  the  prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  lojal, 
falls  a  scratching  his  head,  and  tells  him, '  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had 
taken  such  an  oath,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing,  that  an  oath  should 
be  a  man's  master.'  This  is,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  churcli 
in  the  above-mentioned  memorial.  Men  of  these  soft,  peaceable 
dispositions,  in  times  of  prosperity,  put  me  in  mind  of  Kirke's 
Lambs  ; '  for  that  wast  he  name  he  used  to  give  his  dragoons  that 
had  signalized  themselves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many 
military  achievements  among  their  own  coimtrymon. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out.  The  first  of  which  is,  that 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  a  good  king  a  very  l)ad  one. 
When  a  man  is  told  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity, 
he  will  be  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he  should  do, 
than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  otKer  motives 
to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying  of  Tbales,  the  wise  Milesian,  '  That 
of  ail  wild  beasts,  a  tyrant  is  the  worst;  and  of  all  taine  beasts, 
a  flatterer.'  They  do,  indeed,  naturally  begot  one  another,  and 
always  exist  together.  Persuade  a  prince  that  ho  is  irresistible, 
and  he  wiU  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead 
and  useless  by  him.  An  arbitrary  power  has  something  so  great 
in  it,  that  he  must  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it  but 
never  exerts  it. 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is 
fery  often  a  fatal  one  to  the  people ;  there  is  another,  which  is  no 
•See  Ge.it.  Mag.  ITSS,  vol.  LIX,  p.  Gil.— N. 
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less  destructive  to  the  prince.  A  kte  unfortunate  king  very 
visibly  owed  Lis  ruin  to  it.  He  relied  upon  the  asauranees  of  his 
people,  that  they  would  never  resist  him.  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, and  accorilingly,  began  to  act  like  a  king  who  was  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws,  hy  diapensijig  with  them,  and  taking 
on  him  that  power  which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legislative 
hody.  And  what  waa  the  dreadful  end  of  eueh  a  proceeding  1 
It  is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a  prince  cor- 
rupted by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
by  them.  The  same  persona  are  the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation 
and  the  punishment  They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist,  but 
retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmost  sufferings ;  he  tries  them 
in  a  few  instances,  and  is  deposed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  the 
Quakers  presented  an  address,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Ligh-cburchmon  of  those  times.  But,  notwithstanding  the  un^ 
courtliness  of  their  phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest.  The  ad- 
dress was  as  follows,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  took 
great  notice  of  it ;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fore 
going  one." 

"  These  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our  friend 
Charles,  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  In  every  thing  tliat  is 


'_  On  the  6th  of  Februi 
his  Sucoeseor  thus  a 

!r  upon  any.  other  busrinesH,  I  think  fit  to  say  aomething  to  you.  Since 
it  Iiiitli  pleased  Atmighty  God  to  place  lue  in  this  etation,  and  I  am  now  lo 
succeed  so  good  and  gracious  a  Icing,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  1 
think  it  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  I  wUl  eadeavour  to  toDow  liis  exaniple, 
and  most  especially  in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his 
people.  I  have  been  reported  tobe  a  man  for  arbitrarj  power;  butthiitis 
not  the  only  atocy  has  been  made  of  me ;  and  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavonr 
to  preserve  this  government  both  in  ohureh  and  state  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established.  I  know  the  prineipleH  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for 
monaiehy,  and  the  members  of  it  hav^e  shewed  themselves  good  and  loyal 
subjects;  therefoie  1  shall  always  take  care  lo  defend  aid  support  it     J 
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We  Lear  that  tliou  art  not  f  th  1  ^  n  f  tb  1  1  a  y 
more  than  we,  and,  therefore  may  as  lly  I  *  that  th  u 
wilt  gwe  us  the  same  liberty  that  th  u  t  L    t   hy    If 

We  hope  that  in  this  and  11  th  g  1  tl  u  w  It  p  m  te 
the  good  of  the  people,  «hi  h  w  11  1 1  g  ufl  t  p  y  that  thy 
reign  over  nfl  may  be  long  and  i      p    o  a 

Had  all  king  James's  subjects  addre 
integrity  ; '  he  had,  in  all  probahility,  s 
death  bad  removed  him  from  it 

know  too  that  iho  Uws  of  England  Bve  sufficient  to  ni«!<e  tho  king  9.  gr.«t 
a  monarch  ae  lean  M-ish;  aaf  aalshall  never  depart  from  the  just  iighta 
Ld  pr^gariv«oEthe  C^owa,  so  I  .hall  .everinvad^  ^"y."'^^^  P^P^^^f 
I  haie  oftao  heretofors  yenture<l  mj  lifa  in  defence  of  "''^.  "f  ^" '  J'™  ! 
shall  still  go  as  far  aa  aaj  man  in  preserving  .t  in  all  ita  just  rights  and 

'  The  GaaetteB  of  that  period  are  pftrtioularly  amueing.  Let  us  hear 
the  Grand  Jnry  of  Middleaas:  "Never  had  people  more  causa  of  exultation 
than  we,  in  tot  God  h«th  miraeuloasly  bestowed  your  Majesty  upon  us ; 
who  are  a  prince  that  hath  shewed  the  greatest  prowess  and  eonduot  lor 
1,"  slory  and  happiness  of  this  nation;  a  prinee  that  ha  h  shewed  the 
most  eminent  marks  of  justice  and  virtue,  even  beyond  all  tlie  pnnoes  Hiat 
BOW  tread  upon  the  faee  of  the  eavth  ;  a  prince  that  hath  patiently  unde^ 
Bone  the  iitmoat  hazai-ds  by  eea  and  laad.  to  abate  the  maliee  and  fury  of 
the  most  ungrateful  and  insolent  sort  of  people  that  ever.the  earth  bore, 
the  FanatiolS  of  this  nation;  a  prince,  that  notwithstanding  a"  P™;«;«- 
tions  was  pleased  lately  to  declare  in  council,  that  he  will  follow  tfte  exam- 
ple of  our  late  deceased  king  in  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  people,  and 
will  preserve  this  government  botJi  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  estab- 
lished by  law:  In  all  humility  we  render  our  most  hearty  and  humble 
TnksZ  tbis  your  most  gracfous  declaration  And  wefaithMly  prom^ 
in  our  several  sUtions,  to  expose  onr  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  your 
sacred  person,  your  rights  and  prerogatives  agamst  all  opposers  whatso- 
ever; teseechiig  Almfghty  Goi^ to  grant  your  Majesty  a  long  and  pros- 
pei-^  r^n^^  ot  Oxford  says,  "As  we  can  never  swerve  from  the 
principles  of  our  fnstitution  in  this  place,  and  our  religion  by  law  estab- 
ished  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  indispensably  bind  us  to  bear  all 
f«ifh  and  tme  obedience  to  our  Sovereign  witliout  any  r^tncUons  or  limi 
tatioQS-  BO  we  cannot  bat  most  thankfully  acknowledge  that  further  olili- 
iration  your  Majesty  hath  laid  upon  ns,  by  your  royal  assurance  to  defend 
Sittt  religion  wtich  to  the  great  joy  of  all  our  hearts  you  have  vonohsafe.1 
to  i-ive  ns  in  your  late  most  gracious  declaration  ...  Bo  coosiaerBtion 
whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  fliake  that  stedfest  loyalty  and  allegiance, 
which  in  the  days  of  your  blessed  father,  that  gloinous  martyr,  ana  in 
the  bite  times  of  discrimination,  stood  here  nrm  and  unalteniWe  to  youi 
royal  brother  and  yourself,  under  the  sharpest  trials.      Ac,  Ac.^lN. 
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IHTKODUOTOKY    EBMAKKS. 
[Prom  NIoliol!-  KiliUon.] 

■The  Reader  was  publisJied  in  opposition  to  "Tha  Exnrainer,"  Th» 
Lover  and  The  Reader,  first  publiahed  t<^ether  as  tha  Tiitler,  Speutator 
aud  Guardian,  in  half  sheetfl,  were  soon  ooliected  into  une  volnme  in  12mo 
and  a  email  number  of  them  were  printed  in  Svo.  upon  royal  and  demy  papei 
to  Bomplete  sets  of  the  author's  TOrka,  They  are  now  repuljlisl^ed  with 
care  and  illustrations,  in  the  same  forma,  aijd  witb  the  same  view.  This 
atap  a  eoneidaration  of  the  elegance  and  usefulnesa  of  Steale'e  writings  and 
jmbli cations  prompted,  and  will  abundantly  justify.  Witb  a  mora  pai'- 
tioular  design,  Steele  assumed  a  very  general  title  for  his  paper  that  gave 
him  a  great  latitude  in  the  ehoioe  of  his  subjeotSi  and  left  him  at  Eherty 
ti>  treat  with  propriety  on  any  topic  the  prodnotiona  of  the  press  might 
supply  or  sorest  for  entertainment,  correction,  or  inatructiou,  in  what- 
ever way  ha  judged  requisite  or  expedient  The  chief  scope  and  design 
of  this  worfc,  will  best  be  discovered  by  a  general  account  of  the  paper 
above-mentioned,  to  which  it  was  directly  opposed.  For  tliis  purpose  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  qaote  some  passages  from  a  more  full  and  particular 
account  given  in  the  notes  on  tha  Tatlar,  to  which  the  curious  are  referred 
for  farther  aalisfaotion,  and  especially  to  the  notes  on  the  Titler,  in  6  vols. 
Br.  Svo.,  edit,  of  11S8,  Ho.  alO,  and  No.  229. 

"The  paper,  intituled  Tha  Examiner,  was  an  enpne  of  state  ad  cap- 
'■andean,  milgus,  in  the  four  last  inglorioos  years  of  the  reign  ot  Queen  Anne. 
;t  was  employed  occasionally,  mpst  commonly  once,  sometimes  twice  a 
week,  to  display  the  wisdom  and  blaaon  the  integrity  of  her  minislere 
diu'ing  that  period;  to  contrast  their  skill  and  virtues  with  tha  ignoranoe 
and  vices  of  their  predecessoi's  ;  to  whitewash  or  blacken  characters  ;  tc 
state  OP  mis-state  facta  ;  to  varnish  men  and  things,  as  simulation  and  dis- 
eimulfttion  thought  proper,  and  just  as  the  nature  and  exiganoiee  of  tljeir 
weak  and  wicked  administration  required.  Aa  it  was  directed  to  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes,  it  was  played  off  by  a  variety  of  hands,  who.  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  venal  prostitutes  who  did  as  they  were  de> 
eired  to  do,  and  all  wrought,  to  borrow  the  elegant  woids  of  one  of  llicit 
principals,  like  '  Scrub  hang-dog  instramonte  of  mischief  and  undnr-spur 
ieatliei-s,'  ta.t\ivT  furtiter  in  re  l\um  mmiUiiTin  modo." 
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Some  lucubrations  in  the  Tatlar  of  a  political  aatnre.  of  which  Steele 
WM  the  author,  or  at  least  the  publisher,  eioeedingly  offended  the  minis- 
by  above-moutioned,  and  gare  birth  to  tiie  Esaminar.  The  aniinadTer. 
sions  in  it,  on  Steele  and  bis  politioa,  are  penned  with  bo  mueh  asperity 
and  so  little  wit.  Unit  now  that  personal  malice  is  passed,  they  counteract 
the  ends  of  their  original  publication. 

This  work,  in  its  early  infancy,  was  committed  to  the  care  and  eon- 
dact  of  I>r.  Swift,  who,  as  ha  declares  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mra.  John- 
aoii,  with  the  asaistanoe  of  nndar-apur  leathers,  penned  and  publiahed  tti« 
papers  by  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  great  men,  who  asstired 
him  that  they  were  all  true.  See  Swift's  "WorkB,"  VoL  XXIL,  p.  IM, 
ed,  or.  Sva,  1169.  Of  this  ill-employed  clergyman,  and  all  concerned  with 
him  in  thia  igoorniniona  Gerrice,  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  Swift  himself  snjB, 
that  for  the  value  of  sixpence,  a  woman  from  Billingi^ate,  prompted  by 
the  great  men,  who  were  the  direoturs,  might  have  done  the  business 
better  tlian  the  best  of  them.  Swift,  in  hia  journal  letters  to  Mrs.  Jaha- 
Bon,  haa  given  the  hittory  of  the  Esaminer  very  particularly.;  the  eurioas 
may  have  recourse  to  that  source  for  farther  information,  or  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  by  consulting  the  fair  impartial  statement  of  Swift's  own 
account  in  the  notes  on.  the  Tatler,  to  the  numbers  above-mentioned.  Seo 
Tatlor  in  6  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  No.  210,  and  No.  2!9,  ut  mpro. 

[Compare  this  not  impartial  view  with  the  introduction  to  the  Ejtami- 
ner  in  Scott's  or  Eoaooe's  edition  of  Swift.  Addiaon'a  oontributiona  to  the 
"Reader"  oonaiat  of  the  two  following  papers,  which  are  little  more  than 
a  part  of  the  Whig  Examiner  adapted  to  the  ooeaaion.  These  papera  are 
priuted  fromHichol'a  edition  of  1739.— G.] 


No.  3.    MONDAY,  APRIL  16,  1714. 


In  my  last  I  toolt  notice  of  that  sublime  writer  "  The  Ex- 
aminer." Tie  nest  to  him  among  the  journalists  in  dignity  and 
order  is  "  The  Post-Boy  :  "  this  writer  is  eseellent  in  tis  kind ; 
but  presenting  them  both  to  my  imagination  at  one  view,  mnkea 
me  turn  to  a  passage  of  a  Paper  published  in  the  volume  of  Bled' 
wya,  called  "  The  ^hig-Examiaer."    There  the  Author,  i^ealtiug 
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of  a  Paper  entituled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  EKaniinor,"  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  nature  of  Nonsense  :  and  afterwards  very 
pleasantly,  exquisitely  pleasantly,  represents  to  us  the  difPereiice 
we  ought  to  make  hetween  High  boksbmse  and  Low  nonsbnst:. 
A  Reader  cannot  see  any  thing  any  where  that  has  more  wit  and 
humour  in  it,  nor  that  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  tlio 
Beading  the  authors  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  A  page  or  two  of 
his  will  make  up  for  many  a  page  of  mino,  therefore  I  shall  I'e- 
hearae  Lim.     "  The  Whig-Exammer,"  No.  4.  has  it  thus. 

"  HuDiBUAS  has  defined  Nonsense  (  as  Cowlev  does  Wii)  by 
negatives.  Nonsense  {says  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor 
false.  These  two  great  properties  of  Nonsense,\fhi<ih  are  always 
essentia!  to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other 
writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  con- 
tradicted. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant, 
sccnred  by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an 
enemy  in  his  approaches  ;  the  major  and  the  -minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  approve 
and  disapprove  in  Nonsense.  You  may  as  well  assault  an  army 
that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  can- 
not lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intricacies 
and  perplexities,  iu  an  elaborate  and  well-written  piece  of  No?i- 
sense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound  tract  of  school 
divinity. 

"  After  this  short  panegyric  upon  Nonsense,  whjoh  may  ap- 
pear aa  extravagant  to  an  ordmary  reader  as  Erasmus's  '  Enco- 
mium of  Folly  ;  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not 
done  it  to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any 
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jjriiiae  in  an  oblique  mauner  upon  the  '  Letter  to  the  Eii 
I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  into  this  cbntroversy, 
since  my  first  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  fur- 
ther hecausG  it  may  he  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute  to  Btate 
the  whole  nature  of  Nonsense,  and  because  it  is  a  subject  en- 
tirely newj  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz 
High  Nonsense  and  Low  Nonsense. 

"  Low  Nonsense  ia  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper, 
that  in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  ihrougt  dark- 
ness and  coufusion.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way 
softly  amongst  self  contradictions,  and  grovels  in  absurdities- 
Yideri  vult  pauper  and  est  pauper:  he  has  npither  IVit  nor 
Sense,  and  pretends  to  none, 

"  On  the  contrary,  your  High  Non&enbe  blusters  and  makes 
a  noise ;  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysyl 
lables.  It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
the  name  of  Sir  Hercules  Nonsense,  in  the  play  called  "  The 
Nest  of  Eools."  "  In  a  word,  your  High  Noksense  has  a  majes- 
tic appearance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  JSsop's 
'  Ass  clothed  in  a  Lion's  skin.' 

"When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked 
whom  he  would  appoiut  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  two  of  his 
scholars  being  candidates  for  it,  he  called  for  two  diiferent  sorts 
of  toine,  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each  of  the  competitors.  As  rational  writ- 
ings have  been  represented  by  wins,  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of  by  s-mall-beer. 

"  Low  Nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  ia  altoge- 
ther flat,  tasteless,  and  insipid.     High  Nonsense  is  like  that  in 
the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality  no  more  strength  and  spirit  than 
vol.  n.— 27 
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the  other,  hut  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
little  wind  that  is  got  into  it,  imitatea  the  passions  of  a  much 
nobler  liquor. 

"  We  meet  with  a  iow  grovelling  Nonsense  in  every  Grub- 
street  production ;  hut  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present 
writers  who  have  hit  the  Sublime  in  Nonsense,  besides  Dr. 
Sacheveiieli,  in  divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  poli- 
tics ;  between  whose  characters  in  their  respective  professions, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  resemblance 

"  There  is  stiil  another  qualifii,ati  n  in  Nonsense  which  I 
must  not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing 
and  perfection.  This  is  when  in  author  withjut  any  meaning 
seems  to  have  it,  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  rang- 
ing of  his  words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancj  thoy  signify  something. 
After  having  perused  such  writing,  let  the  reader  consider  what 
he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit." 

As  this  eseeUent  discourse  was  admirably  suited  to  the  day 
or  time  on  which  it  was  published,  viz.  October  5,  1710;»so, 
like  all  things  that  are  truly  good,  it  is  stiU  new  and  useful,  and 
will  prove  very  serviceable  to  persons  who  would  be  critics  in  the 
modern  writings,  especially  those  of  the  journalists.  The  Es- 
aminer  began  with  that  sort  of  spirit  which  is  described  by  "  High 
Nonsense  ;  "  but  of  late  has  used  that  kind  only  which  was  last 
described,  as  putting  off  no  meaning  "  by  the  sound  and  ranging 
of  words."  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  express  as  a  reader,  what 
sentiments  arise  in  me,  and  what  temper  I  am  left  in  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Examiner,  and  Post-boy.  The  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  these  authors  are  Defamation,  which  both  carry  on  with  se^ 
ourity.     The  Examiner  escapes  punishment  by  being  concealed' 

'  See  ■Wbig-Ei»micer,  No.  4  ;  witb  tliia  raolto,  "  Salu  eloquentkc  lapi 
(diiie  paTum." — SiiiuflT. 
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the  Poat-boy,  by  being  below  resentmeat.  There  was  about  the 
time  of  the  Eevolution  a  natural  fool  they  called  Job  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford.  The  wags  of  that  time  used  to  teach 
him  scandalous  verses,  which  he  had  memory  enough  to  repeat, 
though  not  wit  enough  to  understand.  The  Post-Boy  is  thus 
made  Tise  of  by  our  dabblers  in  politics  ;  he  is  the  vent  for  thoir 
crudities,  before  they  appear  themselves,  and  the  Examiner  is  to 
argue  them  into  reputation.  Both  these  good  works  are  carried 
on  by  the  vehicle  of  Nonsense,  The  Nonsense  of  the  Esaminer 
is  composed  of  Malice  and  Impudence  ;  that  of  the  Post-Boy, 
oi  Ignorance  and  Stupidity.  The  Examiner  is  a  criminal  which 
is  not  yet  taken;  the  Post-Boy  an  accessory  that  we  know  could 
not  of  liimself  have  entered  into  the  guilt.  The  Examiner  flies 
from  the  law  ;  the  Post-Boy  need  not  fly,  because  he  is  exempt 
from  it  as  an  ideot.  But  as  this  is  really  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
must  own  I  cannot  but  be  highly  surprized  why  several  of  the 
good  subjects  of  these  realms  are  afflicted  or  exalted,  at  any  of 
the  NoNSBBSE  uttered  by  those  authors  ;  for  no  one  ought  to  hold 
himself  commended  or  disparaged  by  those  who  do  not  them- 
selves stand  in  the  view  of  mankind,  under  the  same  rules  of  ex- 
amination as  to  their  own  actions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
therefore,  by  the  force  of  natural  justice  and  reason,  pronounce 
all  the  Nonsense  which  the  Examiner  ever  has,  or  ever  shall  ut- 
ter, let  it  be  Ttever  so  sublime,  or  ««;«■  so  mischievous  m  itself, 
to  be  of  no  effect  of  any  moment,  with  regard  to  life,  limb,  hon- 
our, or  fame  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  hecaase  no  one 
knows  who  he  is;  and  I  pronounce  the  same  of  the  Post-Boy, 
because  every  body  knows  who  he  is. 

Indeed  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  the  Post-Boy  should 
grow  so  very  famous  in  this  nation  as  he  has,  ever  since  I  was 
shewed  the  man's  person ;  for  he  is  a  personage  of  a  very  incon- 
siderable figure  for  one  that  mates  so  much  noise  in  the  world ; 
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wbereas  all  others  wlio  have  risen  by  Nonsense  have  had  some 
thing  overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  have  had  usually  robust 
figures,  and  lofty  language  to  set  tiiemaelves  off.  But  I  shall  do 
my  endeavour  in  my  future  lectures  to  explain  to  the  world  how 
it  bas  bappened  that  Nonsense  has  been  so  prevalent  at  sundry 
times  in  these  kingdoms ;  but  I  cannot  go  into  that  matter  till  I 
have  made  tbe  force  of  Nonsense  in  general  a  little  better  under- 
stood, and  shewed  from  Machiavel  how  by  two  kinds  of  perplex 
ity,  which  he  calls  in  the  Italianj  "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand- 
ing, and  Nonsense  to  the  Conscience,"  he  could,  for  the  use  of 
the  ambitious,  make  the  terms  Honour,  Justice,  and  Truth,  mere 
words,  and  of  no  other  signification,  but  what  shall  serve  tbe  self- 
interest  of  him  who  shall  utter  ttem  for  his  own  private  emolu- 


No.  4.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28,  I7I4. 
— KeEia  anitoam  pHofeiro  poflori.    Jut.  Sit.  tIU.  63. 

After  I  had  in  my  last  Lecture  considered  High  Nonsense 
and  Lmo  Nonsense,  I  proceeded  in  niy  discussion  to  a  second 
division  of  it,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  great  Machiavel,  to  wit, 
into  Nonsense  to  the  Understanding,  and  Nonsense  to  the 
Conscience.  That  famous  politician  avers,  that  to  carry  consider- 
able points,  especially  in  assemblies  (nest  to  the  bardness  of 
caring  for  nothing  else  but  carrying  it)  the  main  matter  is  to  find 
out  persons  whom  he  calls  in  the  Italian  Almoxarifasge,  which 
as  far  as  we  can  reach  it  in  the  English,  signifies  "  Wrong  Fel 
LOWS ; "  men  who  have  the  same  right  from  fortune  to  be  orators 
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%ng.  What  he  said,  every  body  eould  observe,  had  nothing  m 
it,  and  at  the  very  bestj  which  happened  but  seldom,  was  but  like 
the  truth ;  bat  bow  to  break  in  upon  him,  perplexed  all  the  great 
orators  of  the  Guelfs.  Thus  bo  stood  impregnable,  and  the 
leader,  instead  of  having  compunction  for  suoh  a  piece  of  human- 
ity, to  the  disgrace  of  our  nature,  standing  in  an  illustrious  as- 
Bembly  easting  forth  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  used  to  sit 
sneering  to  observe  bow  impregnable  his  fool  was,  and  exulting 
in  himself  that  it  was  not  in  the  compass  of  all  the  sciences  either 
wholly  to  aver  he  had  uttered  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  to  bring 
bim  to  it  Many  others  the  chieftain  of  the  Ghibelins  had  to 
support  each  other  against  the  first  assaults  of  Sense  and  Eeason ; 
and  brought  Nonsense  so  far  into  fashion,  that  they  who  knew 
better  would  speak  it  by  way  of  triumph  over  those  who  went 
npon  the  rules  of  logic  Wrong  Fellows  were  his  orators ;  but 
tbis  could  not  do  only  without  persona  wbo  were  as  much  mas 
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ters  of  that  kind  of  Nonsense,  wiieh  mj  author  calls  "  Nor 
to  the  Conscience.'" 

Nonsense  to  tlie  Conscience,  is  wlien  tlio  party  has  arrived 
to  such  a  disregard  to  reason  and  truth,  as  not  to  follow  it,  or 
aehnowledge  it  when  it  presents  itself  to  him.  This  is  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world,  and  had  very  justly  the  greaiest  wages 
from  the  chieftain  ;  for  indeed,  if  we  were  to  speak  seriously,  this 
is  the  lowest  condition  of  life  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  for 
it  is  literally  giving  np  life  as  it  is  human,  which  descends  to  that 
of  a  beast  when  it  is  not  conducted  by  Reason  aad  Still  is  worse 
when  it  is  pushed  against  Reason.  Now  all  those  parties  of  the 
species  which  we  call  Majorities,  when  they  do  things  upon  the 
mere  force  of  being  such,  are  actuated  by  the  force  of  Nonsemse 
of  Conscience;  by  which  Machiavel  meaut,  that  the  doing  any 
thing  with  Nonsense,  that  is  without  Sense  of  the  honour  and 
justice  of  it,  was  what  he  called  pushing  things  by  the  Nonsense 
of  Conscience.  But  that  arch  Politician  proceeds.  In  the  manu- 
script I  im  speaking  of,  to  observe,  that  Nonsen-e  was  not  to  be 
used,  but  as  an  cspedient;  for  it  would  fail  in  the  repetition  of 
it,  and  the  Understanding  would  so  goad  the  Conscience,  that 
no  potentate  has  revenue  enough  to  pay  reasonable  men  for  a 
long  "ioues  of  Nonsensical  service.  They  will,  t[uoth  he,  oi-ca 
sionally,  and  now  and  then,  give  int«  an  enormity,  and  pas'*  by 
what  they  do  not  approve,  and  laugh  at  themsehes  for  so  doing 
but  there  is  something  latent  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  which 
will  recoil,  and  raise  in  them  an  indignation  against  heiding  ior 
ever  with  the  half-witted  and  the  absurd:  and  bemg  conscious 
that  their  concurrence  is  an  aggravated  transgression,  m  that  it 
is  the  support  of  those  who  in  themselves  are  incipahle  eithei  of 
the  guilt  or  shame  of  what  they  are  managed  to  piomote 

My  author  further  udds,  that  the  use  of  Non'.fnse  of  Cm 
science  will  fail  also  in  process  of  time,  not  onlj  fioin  thp  dpfei- 
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tion  of  the  Bombers  of  those  who  act  undei  it,  but  aKo  fiom  the 
little  effect  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the  woild,  besides  those 
numbers ;  for  which  reafion  he  adyises,  that  now  aud  thtii  thej 
should  he  put  upon  something  that  is  good  to  satisf;  the  multi 
tude.  For,  saya  that  sagaoioas  man,  the  people  are  aHaya 
honest;  you  lead  them  Into  wrong  things  hut  as  long  as  jou 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  right;  for  which  leason  he  advises 
never  to  forbear  the  use  at  least  of  VerisunilitTid'^  ,  ind  mdeed, 
he  saya,  it  waa  by  neglecting  that,  all  the  sensible  men,  both 
Gudfs  and  Ghibe/ins,  came  together  out  of  mere  shame,  and 
receive  of  one  another  without  making  espUnitions  or  espostula 
tions  upon  what  had  happened  when  they  difltied,  when  they 
could  end  in  nothing  but  how  sillily  you  acted'  how  contempti 
bly  yon  suffered  1 

The  moat  excellent  authors  of  this  our  age,  as  to  proficiency 
in  Nonsense,  are  those  who  talk  of  fiwtion,  and  pretend  to  tell 
others  that  they  are  spreaders  of  false  fears,  and  leilousies  The 
Examiner  of  the  26th  says,  "  We  have  a  faction  in  our  bowels, 
who,  when  it  conies  to  their  turn  to  aubinit,  mike  no  diffi  rcnee 
between  liberty  and  power,  that  all  their  busuitis  m'iy  be  only 
to  squabble  about  the  profits."  Now  he  =aj  s  this  either  is  an 
incendiary  or  an  informer ;  if  the  lattei,  let  him  namp  who  aie  in 
this  faction;  if  he  will  not  do  that,  we  ire  to  set  down  the  isord 
faction  among  the  rest  of  his  jargon  of  H)gh  NoNSE^■-c,  and  dis- 
miss him  with  an  inclination  only,  not  power,  to  do  more  mis 
chief.  But  as  I  conceive,  he  had  a  jounger  brother  bom  to  him 
the  same  day  of  my  first  appearance,  ■ind  is  named  the  Monitor 
He  begins  with  the  old  trick  of  the  pu-kpookets,  who  commit  a 
robbery,  and  join  in  the  cry  after  the  offender  The  puiposc  o<' 
his  paper,  if  it  is  not  to  pass  into  the  lealms  of  ]Sfonse?isi'  also  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  making  exceptions  agimst  a  ceitj,n 
prince's  behaviour  who  is  expected  m  En^lind      Hp  H^i  bct>re 
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